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"FOUR OAKS” 

spraying, Limewashing and 
Disinfecting Machines 

aro abaelutsiy ideal fbr BASILY, ■oONOMIOAbl.V 
and EFFRCTIVBWY cair»‘ylnar oat th* |>rovi»ion« of 

The New Milk & Dairies Order 

which came into force October 1st, 1936. 

Part VI, Clause aa, Section a of this Order provides that—** Every cowkecpcT sh.iU 

the ceiling or interior of the roof and the walls of every cowshed to lie properly lime- 
washed or sprayed with Hme or otherwise disinfected twice at least in every ycsir, oni e 
during April or May, and once during September or October, and at such other limes 
as may be necessary.’* 

PENALTY FOR NON-COMPLIANCK WU'B ORDFR. 


offence continues. 

WHY RUN ANY RISK WHEN THE ORDER CAN BE SO EASlIaY 
COMP1.IED WITH BY USINO A «<POUR OAKS*’ MAOHINE? 

- ADVANrrAGES.-With a “Four Otilti** 

Machine, 500 square feet can be beautifully 
limewashed in ten minutes without iplashing 
or inconvenience. 

One coat applied with a machine on rough, 
uneven walls or surfaces, li equal to two coats 
applied with a brush* 

Also, the material, being applied as a spray by 
a powerful pump, is driven into cracks and 
crevices where disease and insect pests breed, 
and where no brush could ever reach. 

With a machine a man can do at much in 
halt-an-hour as in a day with a brush. 

Another great saving is made owing to scaffold- 
mg being unnecessary; it being possible will* 
the aid of an extension lance to spray to a 
height of 25 feet without any scaffoidinK. 

Piimm Ceilings and roofs very easily liinewnshnl. 

Machines aru made In varitms sizes and imttcms to suit all irirff*; 






<*Farmer*" Pattern, 4 galls. • 62/6 
“Fantier-da-Uxe/* 4 galls. - 68/- 
Dairyman,'* 6 galls. - - - 60/- 
**Dalrymatt-de*lux 0 ,’* 6 galls. * 8S/6 
‘^Wizard,** 6 galls, {as Ulus,) 99/6 


“Victor,** 8 galls. • . . - IKI/-. 

(On Oiirt wh««*l.) 

“Little Ofant," 12 galii. . Ill/iO/- 
(On Two wheots.l 

“Stafford,** 18 galli. ^ • «f6/*/- 
(On Two wheelg.) 


CompkU CAtdogHefm on upplicaltm io Uw StfUi MA iWFACTUUt’mS t 

The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co. 

Four Oaks Works. Sutton ColdEeM. BIKMINGHAM. 

T^gmm t “ Spmym, Four Ooto." TtUpImt: «.((.» CMJulU 305. 

Mr PLEASE CALL AT OUR STAND, ROYAL SHOW. ‘UN 
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H. Jf. PtJil3lfiE, 
Wnodluitdti Farm, | 
Cookham Dmit, | 
write# :— 

“Imuitiay OATA- 
I4INE li a gmt blei#- 
ing to anyone owning 
eattle* X have Imd 
#om« very had oaae«, 
and a# soon a# they 
have a few drenehe# 
they alter like magic. 
1 am eure, If every 
cattle owner would 
give it a trial, it would 
he a |«Jor look-out for 
the other lo-oaUed 
remedleal I am quite 
wiaing for you to uie 
thl# letter, and hope 
ail farmert wlU give It 
a trial,*'* 


OATALIHE ie suitable 
toy all kinds ol Live Stock, 
It is a perfect antidote in 
indammation of the Lungs 
and Kidneys. It relieves 
pain. 

In Udder-IU a few 
drenches will render the 
milk porfeotiy good» in* 
creasing its quantity, 
and eneoiing a complete 
cure, although the udder 
may bo swollen to twice its 
ordinary sikie, and the milk 
full of clots. No bathing 
or rubbing. 

Gripes, Ohills, and In* 
dammatiou in Horses and 
Siicep am disposed of in the 
same summary manner: in 
siiort, every dtsease of an in¬ 
flammatory nature, whether 
local or general, marked 
by acute suffering, yields 
promptly to its uowerful 
and controUing induence. 


15. HISADY, 

! Fium Cote, 
i. nr. iirldgnorth, 
writns: 

" t wite to say that 
I bellovo CATALmifi 
U) be the bait drench 
thatmoneyoanhuy. X 
have used It with oom* 
plete tuocoie fer Oewt, 
Bheepand Plgt. 

One remarkable 
oaee wae a heifer with 
a very bad cold aad 
noaiy cough { I )»ver 
thought ihe would be 
any good, being all 
akin and bone, but 
after the u«e of a bottle 
ortwoofCATALlKS, 
cold and cough went, 
aha began putting on 
flaah and la now full of 
aeih and looking firm,*' 


Bold in bottles 4 Horae or Oow Drenches. EACH Of all Chemists 

oentaining su^doient 8 Sheep or Calf Drenches. DEENOH tuid Stores 

medicine to make 10 Lamb Drenches. OUEES1 at 8/0 per Bottle. 

When asking your trader for CATALXNE don't be palmed off with some other 

drench "os the same thing," or as "|ust as good," which Is recommended for 
the sake of esstra profit. There is no other drench in the world that acts like 
OATALINE. 

The Sole Makars, The Satallse Oo«, Ltd., BrliteX, will post to your door 1% 
bottles contaloing sufHoient medloine to make 48 Cow, 06 Sheep, Goat, Calf 
or Big Drenches for 45/**. Payment must aooompany order. 


0 
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COMPOUN 

NUTS& 
HEALS 


L ^ 
keepyou 

Livestock . 

on Ihe RIGHT side ofibe Led^&^f 






Farmers will find it profitable to deal with the 
C.W.S. (through an agricultural co-operative 
society). The C.W.S. both purchases produce 
and sells high-quality feeding stuffs, seedsj and 
other requirements. 


■pOR production of milk 
^ and beef; rearing of 
calves and lambs; feeding 
of sheep, pigs, and all 
classes of farm stock, 

A^O*M. COMPOUND 
NUTS & MEALS 
always succeed. 

A.O.M. Special Milk Cake 

improves quality and in¬ 
creases the quantity of milk. 
For samples, prices, &c., 
apply to local agricultural 
co-operative society, or direct 
to the C.W.S. AFRICAN 
OIL MILLS, FLINT 
STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


C.W.S. SEEDS. 

C.W.S. FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SHOWS, 
including FARMERS’ 
CLASSES FOR ROOTS, 
will be held during August 
and September, 1929, at 
MANCHESTER, NEW¬ 
CASTLE, MIDLANDS, 
BRISTOL, and LONDON 

dS 1,000 

in Prisies andChallcnee Cups. 
Write to C.W..S. Agricul¬ 
tural Dept., Osimston Park 
Road, DERBY, for all parti¬ 
culars of C.W.S.SEED 5 ,&c., 
and Schedule for C.W.S 
Flower Show*. 


CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 

OMei OffiM! 1 BALLOON STREET, MANCHESTER. 









ABVEBTISBMBNTS, 


ANGLOS 
VAPORISING OIL 

The officml fuel at the Lineoln and ShretvHbury 
Tractor Trials 

Anglo's Vaporising Oil is specially 
produced, and may therefore be relied 
upon at all times for clean running 
and consistent power for every des¬ 
cription of Farm and Dairy Work. | 

^ For business and Household power 
requirements or for generating elec- 
“1^ trie light Angio^s Vaporising Oil is 




TJrndestSpm 

fyrymrrm 

Fmmm^ncBlB96 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTP„ 

36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W,L 
Branehe* and Depot$ Evtrywkert 
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ABVBHTISEMENTS. 




GRANBY HOTEL • HARROGATE 


Within two hundred yards of the 
Show Ground, yet sufficiently removed to 
ensure peace and quietude. No dancing. l<lo traffic 
noises. Just a 200 years old hotel, offering the best 
of English cooking and a well chosen wine cellar. 

Bedrooms with private bathrooms. 

Modern Suites. 

Tariffi eU*$ from It S. CMOSSMAJ/^ Manager* 





All - the - Year Round Utility. 


The Sphere of Usefulness of 


Sprayers 


does not ond witti, 
any particular’ 
.w'SSSirit. They can 

KnftpieeK ju«t as easily oo 

sprayer used for the sj»ray- 

Pfloaw/- ij^g Qf Limewash 

or for disinfecting?, as for fruit- 
tree spraying. They represent 
the latest in up-to-date Spraying 
atmliances* 

Snath. Tmw^" 
HoUww lUtd, 

• aiRMlNOHAM. |TV« 


















ADVBRTISElMDENTa 


WIREWORM 
leather jacket 
GRUBS & FLY 

all destroyed & soil enriched 

For root crops or old pastures, for peas, beans, 
onions and the like, Kamforite is magnificent. 

It produces really fine crops—because it not 
only eradicates soil pests, but enriches the soil 
too. Give Kamforite a trial. 

For corn use 2 cwt.per acre ; 2-3cvs^,for roots, 
peas, cabbages, etc. 

KAMFORITE 

the TONIC soil-pest destroyer 


X T ATT 

NICOTINE SPECIALITIES 


XL ALL Nkoiim Liquid liuactieitl, 
XL ALL Fiimigmtmf Compound 
XL ALL Leof Minor hiiiclkia« 


There are XL ALL Imecticides, Fungicides and 
Fertilizers for every purpose. Please wite for our 
small price list and name of nearest agent. 


G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 

{InmpotatinM Hmmm Bm>, Hofncmthftd ^mUmm 
Compomd terittixm and Wut Bromtateh) 

234 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON,< S.E.L 
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LORD WARDEN 

5 The heaviest cropping Orange Globe 
Mangel. 

5 Maximum quality, maximum yield. 

5 The most profitable Mangel to grow. 
5 More hardy than any other Orange 
Globe. 

5 25 per cent, heavier in weight. 

Per lb. 2/-; cwt. 198/- 


TIPPERARY 

New Colossal Breed, 

5 A re-selected strain of the famous 
Tipperary Swede. 

5 Superior in weight, shape, colour and 
feeding value. 

5 Roots keep well through the winter, 
f Resists Finger and Toe Disease. 

5 The best Swede In the World. 

Per lb. 2/9; ^ cwt. 143/- 


Sced Farmeni and Growers, 

RAYNES PARK, LONDON, 

S.W.20 


PARMBRS' GUIDE 1939. 

Containing particulars 
of Carters Ennobled and 
Pedigree Root Seeds* 
Carters Ennobled Seed 
Corn,Carters BestOuallty 
Mixtures for Leys, Per¬ 
manent Pastures, etc. 

Post free on dppluation* 
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JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 

SUGAR BEET: POSITION AND OUTLOOK. 

It is tinivetmlly agreed that it would benefit the Nation in 
general and Agriculture in particular if a Beet Sugar Industry 
could bo permanently established in this country on a sound 
and paying basis. Wo already import too muoh of our food 
and have too many unemployed. If wo can produce a good 
proportion of the sugar we oonsumo, and reduce the numbers 
on the dole, the nation gains at both ends. It is on that ground 
that Parliament has allocated largo sums out of national revenue 
to set this Industry going, in the hope that it will afterwards 
be sufficiently established to bo self-supporting. 

It is the object of this article to set out the factors bearing 
on this gimt national experiment, to discuss its chances of 
success and to suggest any means that are still open to us to 
avert foilure. 

These factors arc :— 

I. The State’s contribution. 

II. The yield and quality of the crop. 

III. Growers’ costs. 

IV. Factory costs. 

V. The prioo of sugar. 

VI. Taxation. 

It is upon the interaction and wise manipulatiott of these 
factors that success or failure will dopond. 

I. Th& State's caniribidion, —^This takes the form of a subsidy 
nominally spread over tho ten years from 1924 to 1933 inclusive; 
but the factories could not bo erected in time to earn any subsidy 
for 1924, BO that, in effect, the subsidy is for the nine years 
1925-1933 inclusive. It is paid to the factory ownersi and, 

I . ' B '' ' 
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without going into detail, it is sufficient to say that it is graduated 
aa follows;— 

For the first three years, 1925-7, 19s. M. per cwt. of sugar 
pi'oduced. 

1928-30,13s. per cwt. of sugar produced, and 1931-33, Os. 6ti. 
per cwt. of sugar produced. 

This works out at about 57s. per ton of wa.shcd boot of 17 per 
cent, sugar content for tlio first period, with corresponding 
reductions in the subsequent stages of tlie subsidy. 

It may be noted here that the subsidy has, so far, brought 
into being 17 factories which, in 1927, dealt with a total acreage 
of 233,000, but, in 1928, the first year of the second period, the 
acreage grown fell to 179,000 aci’es. 

n. The yield and quedity of the crop. —The averaj^? yield and 
sugar content obtained, as shown in the figurtis published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, are :— 

7-67 tons per acre in 1926 .... 16-26 sugar. 

8*63 ,, ft ,, ,, 1926 .... 17*31 ,, 

6*46 „ „ „ „ 1927 .... 16*12 „ 

The 1928 yield will probably exceed 8 tons or even 9, 

This average figure covers large variations in yield and sugar 
content due to local conditions of soil, climate and management. 
The four years’ experience we have had is insufficient to cmblo 
us to speak positively about all the niceties of cultivation, btit we 
began with a good deal of valuable information from the Con¬ 
tinent, where this industry has been thoroughly established for 
many years, and also many of the best brains in agriculture 
have been applied to the economics of sugar-beet cultivation, os 
is only natural under present circumstances when other crops are 
so sadly unprofitable. 

It is generally a^eed that the best crops can be grown on a 
deep sofl which must not be deficient in Hme. Very heavy soils 
are not suitable as the cost is higher and the sugar content tends 
to be lower than on lighter soils; but very jKjor light laud, 
particularly when deficient in lime, cannot bo relied on for a 
satisfactory yield. 

The seed shotdd be sown in late April or early May | the 
distance between the rows should bo from 18 in. to 22 in.; early 
chopping out and singling are of vital importance, also keeping 
the Rowing crop free of weeds; a good dnissing of farm-yard 
manure, or sheep-folding is essential; artificial manure can 
usually, but not always, be appUod with advantage (by this I 
mean that the increased yield should more than pay for its cost 
and appb'cation); and the selection and use of artificials must 
depend upon each grower’s knowledge of his local conditions of 
soil and elima,te. 
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The effect of seasons in different areas varies remarkably 
even where the character of their soils appears to bo much 
alike. In 1927—a very wet summer—the Kolham Farm, 
described as light land, yielded an average crop of over 9| tons 
per acre, whilst large areas of light land in East Suffollj only 
yielded from 4 to 6 tons. This latter type of light land goes 
what is called “ sad ” or “ dead ” in a cold wet summer. The 
foliage of roots of all kinds turns yellow and growth practically 
ceases, a condition from which the crop never recovers. On 
the other hand, in a drought year, the crop will wilt and growth 
will bo retarded, but if showers come before the plant is actually 
withered recovery takes place and growth is then marvellously 
rapid. This and other inst-ances show that practical local 
experionoo is the only safe guide to any farmer in deciding 
whether or where he will grow a crop of sugar beet. 

As to cleaning. If the rows are 22 in. apart hor8e»hoeing is 
possible, otherwise hand labour must be employed. Each grower 
must decide as to this according to his circumstances. 

lifting should take place as soon as the crop is ripe when 
the sugar content is at its maximum, usually from mid-October 
to mid-November. The factories cannot always take delivery 
to exactly suit every grower, but dates satisfactory to both 
can usually be arranged. 

Lifting is more costly on strong land and more dirt adheres 
to the roots. There is no standard type of lifter in general use. 
We find here in practice that the ordinary T.C.P. plough, with 
wing of share broken of, is better than most lifters. 

Haulage to the factory is sometimes a costly matter, but is 
obviously dependent on distance ^nd the means of transport 
available to each grower. 

Quality of seed is important, and this is still subject 'to 
experiment. Wo are dependent on imported seed and it is 
usually supplied by the factories. It would take up too much 
space to discuss the seed question here, but every grower should 
be careful to select seed most suitable to his boU and climate. 
“ Bolting,” i.s., running to seed, is sometimes a weak point in 
seed otherwise satisfactory, but it is cosy to overestimate the 
loss due to this cause os bolters make a show quite out of pro¬ 
portion to their numbers. 

The most difficult and contentious matters attending delivery 
of tbe crop are the assessment of its loss of weight by washing 
and by the removal of surplus crowns, and the ascertainment of 
its sugar content. Both these operations are carried out on 
samples only and cannot be apjffied to the whole delivery. A 
sample is taken from every load delivered, and, although any 
individual sample may differ considerably from the true average 
of a load, these differences cancel each other out and the general 
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result is pretty near the mark. A Growers’ representative 
appointed by the N.F.U. is entitled to watch these operations 
on their behalf. 

III. Growers' costs ,—Some valuable statistics have been 
published by the Department of Agriculture of the University of 
Cambridge and by the Agricultural Economics Eesearch Institute 
of Oxford University. The Cambridge figures relate to the 
Eastern and North-eastern counties only. The Oxford figures 
are more general. Both reports are iateresting and compre¬ 
hensive and will well repay examination and study, but there 
is not space here to quote them at length. 

The Cambridge fi^es show that the average over-all cost of 
growing an acre of sugar beet, of the 1927 crop, in the area 
dealt with in their report, was £21 Is. 4jcZ. The cash receipt 
was £21 6s, 9|i. Average cash profit 5s, 5|d. Credit for 
residual value £318a. Average nett profit £4 4a. Id, These 
figures are not encouraging, especially as the residual value may 
or may not be realised, and the subsidy was still at. its maximum ; 
but 1927 was a very unfavourable season for this crop and a good 
deal of it was grown on unsuitable land. In a normal year and 
on suitable land a considerably larger yield may be expected, 
Still these results tend to confirm the view that sugar beet 
cannot be grown as an independent unsubsidised crop with any 
certainty of profit at a price below 60^. a ton for 17| per cent, 
sugar. 

The Oxford figures are more encouraging. They cover the 
four seasons from 1924 to 1927 inclusive, and the data were 
collected from all parts of England and from soils of (Afferent 
character. The general average over the four seasons works 
out as followsYield, 9-23 tons with 17*6 . per cent, sugar 
content. Average profit, £5 Ifis. 6d, per acre, of which £2 13a, 9d. 
was residual value, and £3 2s, 9d, cash profit. 

The over-all costs, including transport, correspond pretty 
closely with the Cambridge figures and show that it has cost, 
on an average, rather over £20 to grow an acre of sugar beet. 
The mam item of cost is labour and there are difficulties in the 
supply as well as in the cost of labour. 

There are two ways in which sugar beet may be grown. 
I will call one of these growing “ in shift,” the other growing 
out of shift.” By growing ‘‘ in shift ” I mean growing sugar 
beet as part of the ordinary root crop, usually in place of mam 
golds. By this means a cash return can be realised and the 
dried pulp is returned to the grower and is a valuable feeding 
stuff. The labour required, or most of it, is, on this system, 
available on the farm, although the vital moment for chopping 
out and singling may coincide with the hay harvest in catchy 
weather to the confusion of the farmer. The trouble is that the 
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small acreage which can. thus be grown “ in shift ” limits the 
return obtainable, and, unless sugar-beet growing in shift ” 
is almost universal in the district served by a factory, the deliv¬ 
eries will be insufficient for its requirements. 

Growing “ out of shift ” means growing any acreage desired 
independently of other crops, and relying on outside labour for 
chopping out and singling in May and June, and for lifting in 
autumn. This method is only possible where organised squads 
of outside labour are obtainable ; such labour costs lOs. per man 
per day including transport. Also the gangs cannot be every¬ 
where at once and growers can only get them in rotation, so that, 
on some of the fields, chopping out and singling get delayed, 
which seriously diminishes the yield. 

I have had experience of both methods and have come to the 
conclusion that, except perhaps in exceptional circumstances, 
such as the Kelham Factory estate, growing out of shift cannot 
be profitable at any price likely to be obtainable without a 
subsidy, so that, for continuance, we must rather rely on many 
small growers in shift than on large areas grown out of shift. 
Here again I must guard myself by saying that conditioiis vary 
so much that generalisations of this kind do not apply to every 
farm, and it is up to each grower to take stock of his own actual 
possibilities, and, after taking all factors inito account, to decide 
what acreage he can deal with. 

Costs other than labour vary considerably according to the 
nature of the soil. The heavier the land the more costly it 
becomes to lift the crop, and transport costs are increased as 
distance from the factory increases; but a scheme is now in 
preparation to limit transport costs for the longer distances 
to 8s. a ton. The cost of manuring is a variable item which 
each grower must decide for himself. 

IV. Factory costs ,—^Figures published by the Ministry show 
that-^ 

In 1924 B factories had been erected at a cost of £1,016,864. 

In 1926 7 „ were „ „ „ ,,£3,001,140. 

In 1026 4 „ „ „ „ „ „ £1,542,067. 

In 1927 3 „ „ „ „ „ „ £2,186,630. 

In all, 17 factories at a cost of £7,746,590. During these four 
years 17-6 per cent, of this capital, viz. £1,350,936, has been 
paid off or written down out of profits; but as some of the 
factories have been so recently erected it is difficult to draw 
any definite conclusion from these figures. 

Cantley, the oldest factory, with a capital of £500,000, had 
in March, 1928, an income-tax reserve of £68,000, reserves of 
£406,833, had £100,000 to credit of profit and loss account, had 
allocated £85,404 to depreciation fund, and had £248,453 investeid 
in other companies. 
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KeUiam, Ely and Ipswich all show large reserves, hut the 
figures given do not make it possible to ascertain exactly what 
profit has been made, 

It is, however, quite clear that the total sum received by the 
factories from the subsidy has each year, up to and including 
1927, exceeded their total pa 3 mients to the growers, so that, in 
those years, they got the beet for nothing. As against this, 
however, they have paid an Excise duty of 9s. 9(Z. per cwt., which, 
in 1927, amounted to £1,314,784, £4,214,100 bemg the amount 
received in that year as subsidy on sugar and molasses, and 
£4,147,000 was paid to growers. 

The 1928 season has been a better one for growers than for 
the factory owners. The weather was favourable for the crop 
and the yield will probably be higher than in any previous year. 
The sugar content should also be high, as there was much sun¬ 
shine, and good weather for lifting. There has, on the other 
hand, been a serious fall in the price of sugar, which was £28 
per ton in 1927 and is now only £23. This fall is entirely borne 
by the factory owner- 

AH the factories, except the one at E 3 rnsham, which wUl be 
referred to later, are laid out on similar lines. Those at Ely, 
Cantley, Kelham, Ipswich and Bang’s Lynn belong to the Syndi¬ 
cate Imown as the “ Dutch group, which commands a long 
Continental experience and has probably little to learn about 
factory economics. The system is expensive, as the entire crop 
has’to be milled during the lifting period of about three months, 
which means dealing with from 1,000 to 2,000 tons of beet 
daily. Eor the rest of the year the factory is idle. 

If extraction could continue throughout the year the capital 
outlay on extraction plant would be reduced by 50 to 76 per cent, 
and permanent instead of seasonal labour could be employed. 
These advantages are claimed for the system now on trial at 
Eynsham. 

The beet slices or cossettes are there subjected to a drying 
process and can then be stored without deterioration or loss of 
sugar content, thus enabling extraction to proceed continuously. 
Other advantages are claimed for this method, such as better 
quality of molasses, simpler and cheaper processes for extraction 
and dried pulp with higher feeding qualities. 

These matters are too technical for me to discuss, but, after a 
visit to Eynsham and in the light of the information kindly and 
freely ^ven me by the management there, I have come to the 
conclusion that the system is still on its trial and that it is too 
early to pronounce any opinion on its economic advantage over 
the older methocfe. Although extraction is cheapened and 
simplified, the drying process is additional. It is proposed to 
set up separate drying stations each dealing with about 25,000 
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tons of sugar beet, which is the quantity now being dealt with 
at the factory with its single drying plant. 

The four drying stations required to deal with 100,000 tons 
of beet would involve a capital outlay of £180,000. Each drying 
station would have to be worked during the lifting period only, 
as in the other factories. The saving in time and capital ap¬ 
plies to the extraction process. The extraction plant for dealing 
with 100,000 tons of beet, after drying, costs £50,000, which, 
added to the £180,000 for the four drying stations, means a 
capital outlay of £230,000 as against £400,000 for the Ipswich 
factory. There is also saving in transport, as the cossettes lose 
75 per cent, of their weight in drying. So far neither the time 
the Eynsham factory has been at work nor the scale of its oper¬ 
ations has been adequate to supply a decisive test of the merits 
of the system. 

During the process of milling there is a loss of about 3 per cent, 
of sugar. Thus, in 1928, when the sugar content for which the 
farmer is paid will average about 18 per cent., the actual 
production of sugar will be 15 per cent. At Eynsham this loss 
is stated to be only per cent. No detailed particulars are 
available showring what the manufacturing costs are; these can 
only be roughly deduced from the published figures quoted 
above. 

The last two factors, viz., (V) The Price of Sugar exA (VI) 
require little explanation, but they have an important 
bearing on the future of the Industry. 

As already stated, the world price of sugar has recently fallen 
considerably, and Home production of sugar is subject to the same 
world-wide competition as in the case of other farm crops. 

There is an Import duty at the rate of lls, 8d. per cwt. on 
foreign sugar, and, up to 1928, Is, 4d, on Dominion and Home 
sugar. This preference of 45 . 4d, was increased to 65 . by the 
1928 Finance Act. 

I have now described the birth and babyhood of this sweet ” 
infant. The question is: Will he come to maturity, and take his 
place as one of our productive industries, or will he fall into a 
decline and die when his period of artificial feeding comes to an 
end ? This maixfiy depends on how far it is found possible to 
reduce both growers* and factory costs. 

Growers* costs have, so far, exceeded £20 an acre, but by 
growing in shift and only on suitable land—and by taking advan¬ 
tage of the experience gained in cultivation, this figure can be 
reduced, though perhaps not very materially. If, however, by 
the same means, the average yield can be increased by even one 
ton per acre it will considerably affect the price at which it 
will be possible to grow the required acreage. 

The price paid to the growers in 1926 and 1927 was 545 , per 
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ton of beet with 15| per cent, sugar content, with a bonus of 
2 i. for every additional 1 per cent, of sugar. 

The price agreed between the National Farmers’ Union and 
the factory owners for the present three-year period, 1928-30, 
is 4:6s. for 15^ per cent, sugar, with 35. bonus for the first addi¬ 
tional 1 per cent, and 3s. 4d. for every further 1 per cent. This 
means that, for 17^ per cent, sugar, the price in 1925-7 was 59s. 
and in 192^30 is 52s, 4d, 

As I have said above, I think it will be difficult for any factory 
to get its future supplies at a price below 50s. for 17| per cent, 
sugar. 

When we come to the possibilities of factory costs, there 
seems to be more room for reduction. 

Owing to the short period of the subsidy, and to the pos¬ 
sibility of a correspondingly short life, the factory owners have 
endeavoured to build up reserves out of profits which will enable 
them to write off most of their capital outlay at the end of the 
subsidy period. Where this has been done and the factory 
stands at a very low figure, it should be possible for it to be 
worked on a much lower gross profit either by the present owners 
or by others who might acquire it at the reduced figure, and 
these might include growers, if the terms of acquisition were 
favourable. 

In Germany there are factories wholly or partly owned by 
growers, and, where these can obtain a share of the profits of 
manufacture, it pays them better to grow the beet. 

Then there are the possibilities of the Eynsham system of 
dryiag the cossettes before extraction of the sugar content. If 
the advantages claimed for this process can be realised in prac- 
tice^it should go far to cheapen manufacture and so justify a 
price profitable to growers. It is a pity this experiment could 
not have been started earlier as, if it had been proved successful, 
some, at any rate, of the more recently erected factories could 
have been built on the Eynsham model. It would be a serious 
matter to have to find the fresh capital necessary to adapt 
them after the expiry of the subsidy. 

This question of the future of the industry was discussed at 
a meeting of the Fanners’ Club in April, 1928, when an able paper 
was read by Mr. S. Colyer, of the Kelham Sugar Beet Estate and 
Factory. I then suggested that a conference should be held 
between the three parties concerned, viz., the State, the growers, 
and the factory owners, so that, before the subsidy runs out, it 
may be considered whether it could not be readjusted and spread 
over a longer period so as to reduce the necessity for such large 
factory reserves and so leave more money available for the 
growers; but I have since come to the conclusion that it is too 
late to make such a change. The contracts for the second 
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period of the subsidy are now made and cannot be altered, 
ind all we can do is to make the best use of the next two years 
30 that when the drop comes we may be prepared to meet it. 
W'e owe it to the Nation to do our utmost to justify the expendi¬ 
ture incurred, and both farmers and factory owners recognise 
fchis^ 

Subject to any considerable changes, either in the price of 
sugar or in the sugar duty, the issue mainly depends on how far 
factory costs (including gross profits) can be reduced. I natur¬ 
ally speak with less knowledge of this side of the business than 
I have of the growers’ side, but I have formed the impression 
that it should be possible to extract the sugar at a cost which 
will justify the payment of something not far short of the present 
price to the grower. Time alone can prove whether this impres¬ 
sion is correct. One thing is clear, viz. that it is useless for farmers 
to grow sugar beet unless there are factories able to mill it at a 
profit; it is equally useless to erect factories unless the owners 
can pay a price for sugar beet which will induce farmers to grow it. 
Therefore each section is dependent on the economic success of 
the other. The N.F.XJ ably represent the growers, and the 
Beet Sugar Factories Committee the factory owners. The more 
these two representative bodies get together and the better they 
understand each other’s difiiculties and possibilities the better 
the hope of establishing the industry and the better they will be 
placed for negotiating with the Government of the day, should that 
ever become necessary. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that sugar, in common 
with every other Home product whether Agricultural or Indus¬ 
trial, is being produced under an economic system which puts a 
premium on Imports and penalises Home production. Any 
modification here would afiFect this industry equally with others, 
and there would be no further necessity for subsidies. 

EeNEST G, PBETY3VEAN. 

Orwell Park, 

Ipsxrich. 


FORESTRY AND LABOUR. 

Theke are many reasons why the country should adopt a for¬ 
ward forest policy;— 

(1) The future requirements of timber in industrial concerns. 

(2) The better and more economic utilisation of non-produc¬ 

tive, or partially productive, land. 

(3) The climatic effect of woodlands. 

(4) Alternative employment in those districts affected by 

conversion of arable land to grass and the consequent 
displacement of labour. 
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(6) The necessity of utilising many of the present unemployed 
in productive work. 

The whole of these reasons are worthy of consideration, but 
this article is intended to deal mainly with the question of 
labour. ^ ^ 

The total number of men estimated to be employed in, or in 
connection with, the production of trees amounts to about 15,000 
to 20,000. Of these, some 3,500 are employed by the State. 

These numbers may be insignificant when viewed in com¬ 
parison with the population or the number of unemployed in 
the country, but they should be considered rather in relation 
to rural unemployment and the advantage of keeping men and 
their families in country districts. 

The class of land generally acquired for forestry purposes 
would not, in any case, employ a large number of men, but the 
forest policy has already had some effect in increasing the 
number. The following cases are instances of what has been 
done in this respect:— 



Area 

plant- 

able 

As at Acqxiialtion 

As at 30th September, 1028 

Number of 
Employees 

Annual 

Wages 

Bill 

Number of 
Employees 

Annual 

With 

Houses 

With¬ 

out 

Houses 

Total 

With 

Houses 

With¬ 

out 

Houses 

Total 


Acres 




m 




£ 

Oleumhor . 

10,908 

8 

2 

10 


31 

84 

115 

11,600 

Tentsmuir . 

3,101 

5 

5 

10 


16 

2 

18 

1,800 

Clipstone . 

3,080 

0 

0 

0 


22 

36 

68 

7,930* 

Saixton- 










Bownham ! 

4,860 ! 

, ^ '• 

3 

6 


45 

18 

63 

8,079* 


* At the given date the number of employees was below the average, 
but the amount of the wages bill is the actual sum paid during the year. 


The employment possibilities of the future in the State 
Forests cannot be measured by that which they now provide. 
These forests are only in the initial or planting stage. It is not 
until they reach the productive stage that a full complement of 
labour can be employed. This must be a gradual process. 

At present, with the exception of the Crown Woods, there is 
very little woodland managed by the Forestry Commission exceed¬ 
ing ^nine years old. At the age of three or four years these 
plantations have become established,’^ i,e,, they have been 
beaten up to fill any blanks and the earlier weed growth has 
been suppressed. For a short time little further work is needed 
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upon them and the annual planting programme, which now 
averages 20,000 to 25,000 acres a year, does not materially 
increase the number of men to whom employment can be 
given. 

In the earlier planted woods, the time for further attention is 
approaching; thinning and weeding out suppressed plants are 
the next operations, beginning with the more rapidly growing 
and light-demanding species, according to their varying demand^ 
for light and space. These thinnings are more in the nature of 
weedhigs and are of little value, but they are necessary, and the 
future health of the plantation may depend upon their being 
carried out at the proper time. In some situations there is a 
sufiScient market for the produce to pay the cost of extraction, but 
wherever possible the material should be taken out of the woods. 
Later thinnings, which will take place at about 5-year intervals 
during the life of the wood, should give some valuable return, 
and, where they are within reach of collieries and the railway 
rates are not prohibitive, early clearances at about the 35th 
year will be readily utilised for pit-props. In other places the 
timber will grow on to sizes useful for building construction and 
other industrial purposes, which in the case of coniferous woods 
will be generally after the 60th year; in some cases up to the 
100th year, and in the case of oak very much longer. It should 
be noted that the whole costs, after the planting is finished, 
are in payment of labour. 

The object of this very general statement of the method of 
working a forest is to show that throughout its life employment 
is increasing, and it is not until the age classes are fairly dis¬ 
tributed through a normal rotation that a full and permanent 
effect is produced on rural employment. 

In the normal working forest, which will include all labour 
from seed-bed to maturity, the number of men required will 
depend upon the silvicultural system adopted and the purpose 
for which the forest is grown. The numbers employed will vary 
from one to three per 200 acres. This is for production alone, 
but if the consequent work dependent upon, and in connection 
with, forestry, such as conversion of the timber and the develop¬ 
ment of minor industries, be taken into consideration, three 
men per 100 acres may be utilised with advantage. This figure 
is actually taken from work which has been proceeding in some 
of the fully developed Grown Woods, 

. 64 (one to 30 acres) 

; 153 (one to 35 acres) 

^ 381 (one to 52 acres) 


Delamere Forest: 1,933 acres (planted). 

Number of employees 
Tintern Forest: 6,365 acres (planted). 

Number of employees 
Forest of Dean: 19,700 acres (planted). 
Number of employees . , 
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In the last-mentioned forest the timber and minor produce 
an be followed to their respective industries, which will show 
lore clearly the labour-producing possibilities of a productive 
crest in working order. 

The number of men employed in the Forest of Dean by the 
Itate and by other employers in connection with various wood- 
md industries is shown below:— 

Labourers Hauliers 

employed. employed* 


Forest Work 





. 160 

— 

Timber 





. 83 

20 

Pitwood . 





. 10 

12 

Cordwood 





. 35 

16 

Turnery . 





. 35 

7 

Poles 





. — 

1 

MisceUaneous 


, 

, 


. — 

2 


323 .. 68 


The cost of planting (labour and materials only, including 
'encing and drainage) on the Forestry Commission’s areas 
n 1927 amounted to £6 65. per acre. This does not cover the 
lutlay on the beating up and weeding necessary for the full 
establishment of the plantation. The cost of these operations 
3annot be obtained with accuracy until we have had more 
experience, but probably an additional £3 lO^. per acre must 
be aUowed, making, say, £9 155. per acre as the average cost 
for Great Britain. 

These costs are below the general experience of private 
planters, and are accounted for partly by closer supervision, but 
Largely by the scale of the operations wMch reduces very greatly 
bhe extent of fencing required. It is doubtful if even now some 
private planters recognise the influence which rabbits exercise 
on the ftbance of forests, particularly when very small areas are 
involved. 

If the cost of rabbit fencing amounts to 6d. per yard— 

1 acre square requires 280 yards—£7 05. Od. per acre. 

6 acres „ „ 620 „ —£3 25. Od. „ 

10 ,, „ „ 880 „ —£2 is. Od. „ 

100 „ „ „ 2,780 „ — 145. Od, „ 

The wages earned by woodmen is normally the TuinimuTn 
agricultural wage of the district, but with careful supervision 
much of the work can be done at piece rates, and their living 
compares favourably with that of most other rural workers. 
On planting operations during March, 1928, the average wage 
earned by men on piece-work was £2 105. per week. 

A difficulty which at the moment is tmavoidable, during the 
stage when planting and nursery work is the main outlet for 
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employment, is that a large portion of this employment must 
be of a casual nature. During these stages the main work is 
confined to the winter months and the whole of the men are not 
required during the other seasons of the year, and it is not until 
the forests have become a going concern that a fully employed 
staff can be contemplated. The permanent staff below the 
foreman grade is temporarily fixed at five per 1,000 acres, and, 
so long as planting is the main work, that is sufficient for the 
purpose. But this temporary recruitment of casual labour is not 
to be regarded as a permanent arrangement and is only rendered 
necessary with the view of providing continuous employment for 
the permanent hands. This continuity depends upon the speed 
at which the land in each forest unit is planted up. 

An area of x acres is acquired which, by employing large 
gangs, might conceivably be planted in the course of one year, 
A very small number could then be employed for two or three 
years more in the necessary operations of cleaning and weeding, 
and after that, with the exception of a few who might be required 
for fiire protection, destruction of vermin, and the grading of 
roads, &o., work would cease, and no further labour would be 
required until the growth had become sufficiently advanced 
to make thinning and other operations advisable. 

Consequently the practice inmost of the Commission's forests 
is to spread the planting over eight years so that the permanent 
hands may be kept employed continuously. 

This rffie can only be disregarded when, as is sometimes 
the case, the original area acquired is recognised as a nucleus 
for future extension, and this is of particular importance when 
the conditions are such that the tending operations axe likely 
to be postponed until the later stages. It is opposed to the 
system adopted in Canada and elsewhere, where the lumber¬ 
man throws large numbers into his timber limits, exhausting 
those limits as soon as possible, and then removing to other dis¬ 
tricts and recruiting such labour as may be available in the new 
surrounding. The principle we have in view is in direct opposi¬ 
tion to this. We hope to establish settlements where men will 
become permanent workers interested in the forests as in the 
past they have been on so many private estates, and where 
opportunities will be found for advancement in a service which 
mO. be expanding during the next half-century. 

It need not be suggested that it is possible, or even desirable, 
to dispense altogether with casual labour. There will always 
remain alternating periods of pressure and slackness in forest 
work. On private estates a fidl-time staff can be employed in 
the woods and during the slack season work can usually be found 
for them on other parts of the estates, but in the State Forests 
with no land outside the forest boundary this carmot be done. 
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Fortimately the slack time in forestry coincides with the late 
spring and summer season, the busy time in agriculture, and the 
men no longer required in the forest can be employed on the land, 
and this is made more secure if workers are provided with small 
holdings of their own. 

Authority was obtained in 1924 to apply this principle by 
the creation of forest workers’ holdings. The general conditions 
are to provide a house with three bedrooms and up to 10 acres 
of land, and to guarantee not less than 150 days’ work annually 
in the forest. Full time-work is frequently given, but the man 
is free to work for himself or to obtain employment elsewhere 
during the slack time in the forest. 

At the present cost of house and buildings, averaging about 
£550, and of land about £76, these, like other small holdings, 
cannot be regarded as economic, but the housing of the workers 
is an essential part of our work. The land acquired for aflforesta- 
tion is largely situated in districts where no housing exists, 
where there is no local xmemplojnnent, and where labour has to 
be imported from a distance. Sometimes transport can be pro¬ 
vided, but it is frequently necessary, particularly in the Scottish 
Highlands, to provide temporary accommodation in bothies. 
Th^ in many respects is unsatisfactory, and the authority to 
create these holdings for the permanent part of the labour is 
of proved advantage to the forest. The following reasons seem 
to be a sufBicient offset to the fibuancial loss in the erection of 
houses:— 

(1) Labour is always available throughout the year and can 

be got together quickly for fire protection. 

(2) Time is not lost through bad weather and the retention 

on the pay-list of men partially employed becomes 
unnecessary, 

(3) The labour becomes skilled and better worth the wage. 

(4) The provision of decent housing attracts the best families* 

(5) The land provided engenders a special interest in the 

home as a source of revenue. 

(6) The prospect of increased occupation, which the holders 

foresee, induces the parents to keep their older children 
at home. These children are employed in the nurseries. 

The situation of the houses has to be considered with great 
care and with a view to the future development of the forest. 
Single houses in recluse districts are not desirable and are natur¬ 
ally unpopular, and the choice is governed on the one hand by 
convenience for the work and on the other hand with full regard 
for the amenities of life and for the upbringing of a family. 

But the bare creation of workers’ holdings, whether economic 
or uneconomic, falls far short of the ideals we have in view. Our 
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aim must be not only to house forest workers, but to create forest 
communities ; this will be a plant of slow growth, and will require 
careful tending. We have to consider the moral as well as the 
material side ; houses alone are not enough. Churches, schools, 
clubs, recreation grounds, shops, will all be required to serve the 
growing needs of a forest population; industries should spring 
up connected with, but developed far beyond the planting of 
trees and the tending of woodlands. We have many examples 
of this in the Middle Ages and later ; our forefathers built more 
surely than they knew. They raised self-supporting villages, 
housing those employed on the land, in the forest, and in other 
village industries. These served the generations up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, up to the time when the whole 
country was swept by that great wave of industrial expansion 
which profoundly altered the whole basis of rural life. Then 
the village no longer knew itself, it lost its independence, the 
small farmer and the local craftsman were alike overwhelmed, 
there were few to replace them, the youth of the country was 
drawn into the vortex of the factory system. One of the results 
to-day is the serious congestion in our larger centres, constituting 
perhaps the gravest and most baffling problem with which we 
have to deal. No doubt the old order had its drawbacks, but 
certain advantages disappear with it, and this is particularly 
noticeable in the case of the agricultural labourer. His whole 
outlook has changed, he has become divorced from the occupation 
of the land, and from being an independent unit he became 
exclusively dependent on a money wage. 

Under the changed conditions of to-day you oarmot recon¬ 
struct the past, even if it were desirable to do so, but we may 
retain that part of it which is of value, and by re-establishing 
the worker in his connection with the land we may hope to place 
him in a position somewhat better than an entire dependence on 
a weekly wage. 

It is hoped by these means to create a forestry service with 
a tradition behind it, to establish families and communities 
engaged in the earliest work of man, living up to their tradition, 
seeing before them the gradual ripening of the fruit of their 
labours, and coxisoious that the work in which they are employed 
will be of growing service to the nation long after they them¬ 
selves have passed away. 

The idea itself cannot be realised hastily, it requires time and 
experience to carry it out on really sound lines. It is not sufficient 
to lay down that so many holdings shall be made, so many 
houses built, so many acres provided; it is not in this way that 
we may expect entire success. Standardisation is impossible; 
local ideas, local customs, the habits and types of men, which 
vary greatly even in this small country, all have to be considered f 
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differences of soil, climate, and markets, arc all factors of import¬ 
ance which must have a profound influence on a scheme of this 
nature; nor can we afford to neglect the special outlook of 
women and children, whose importance in a small-holding scheme 
cannot be overestimated, and for whose needs opportunities of 
social intercourse are even more essential than for the men 
themselves. 

It is too early to attempt any forecast of results; all that may 
be said at present is that a start has been made. Leave to begin 
was obtained in the summer of 1924, and there are now 637 
holdings completed and 267 in course of construction ; progress 
should continue at the rate of not less than 150 holdings per 
annum. 

CrraTON. 

Forestry Commission, 

22 Grosvenor Gardens, 

London, S.W.l. 


MALTING BARLEY. 

That Norfolk should have been looked to as the source from 
which an article on Malting Barley for the E.A.S.E, Journal 
might emanate is probably not unSsitting having regard to the 
fact that in this county barley is the staple cereal under cul¬ 
tivation, om acreage being somewhere in the region of 200,000, 
or approximately one-fifth of the total barley acreage for Eng¬ 
land and Wales. We also possess distinct natural advantages 
for the cultivation of this crop. Our climate and soil com¬ 
bine in producing conditions that give barley production 
pride of place in the economy of Norfolk agriculture, and the 
crop is invariably exceflent from the point of view of suit¬ 
ability for malting. 

There are many reasons why barley in this county and in 
arable agriculture generally is, if not the most important cereal, 
rapidly approaching that position. The principal reason is that 
the unremunerative prices for wheat, depressed as a consequence 
of heavy importations from the vast wheat lands of the New 
World* where the soil is nearer a state of virginity and climatic 
conditions are more suitable to rapid growth and harvesting, 
together with the failure of the nation generally to recognise 
the importance of obtaining a larger share of its bread require- 
ihents from the homelands, have led to the displacement of wheat 
as the principal cereal. The comparatively recent introduction 
of sugar beet into the economy of arable agriculture ; the fact 
that barley is a much more easy crop to cultivate; that it does 
not hold the land for such a long period as does wheat, have all 
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lent themselves to an even closer concentration upon barley 
production. IVom seeding time to harvest barley requires five 
to six months only, whereas in the case of wheat the crop holds 
the land for ten months and sometimes more. Barley is a crop 
that can be grown after almost any cereal and, given judicious 
manuring, can be grown following a crop of barley. It thrives 
on chalk, sand, gravel and brick earth subsoils. The time 
allowed for the preparation of the seed-bed enables the land to 
be ploughed three times, thereby having a cleaning effect and 
avoiding the necessity for much hand labour which is indis¬ 
pensable in connection with wheat growing. Prices, too, on 
recent averages, are much better than is the case with wheat. 
The extensive acreage of sugar beet lends itself to barley as a 
succeeding crop and invariably barleys excellent in yield and 
quality follow the sugar-beet crop, due to the fact that it is usual 
for the farmer to spend a liberal amount of money on the latter 
in the way of artificial manures and labour. There is another 
reason, and that is the growing tendency towards three years’ 
leys. Where wide acreages are farmed under sheep, barley is 
the predominant crop and the best results are obtained following 
the sheep fold. Barley is an ideal crop to sow with small seeds. 

Although barley is grown for several purposes—-for malting, 
for feeding, and as a catch crop for Spring feeding—propose 
to confine my remarks to the production of barley which is used 
for malting. 

The first consideration from the farmer’s standpoint to 
ensure a crop of fine quality is the suitability of the soil and the 
preparation of the seed-bed. In order to command top market 
price for malting barley it is essential to aim at uinformity. 
The grower of barley must always have at the back of his mind 
the requirements of his market. The principal requirement of 
the maltster is absolute uniformity. This desirable result is not 
obtainable by haphazard methods. There must be a similarity in 
the soil throughout the field. The cultivations must be of such 
a character as will enable a uniform condition to be obtained in 
the seed-bed throughout. It is desirable, to aim at a kernel of fair 
size, bold, and with a fine skin. The colour should be light; the 
ends of the kernel narrow. Coarseness in texture is a sign that 
the full starch complement is lacking. It is the maltster’s aim 
to obtain starch which, in the processes of malting, becomes 
sugar. From the brewer’s point of view anything ebe, e,g., an 
excess of nitrogenous matter, is waste product and somewhat 
detrimental to malting. Lack of uniformity means irregularity 
in the malting. Grains which are not of the same feature will 
not malt at the same time. Great loss is thereby incurred and 
to protect himself the buyer must liberally discount the cash 
value of samples which show a lack of uniformity. It is a well- 
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known fact that when barley is being malted the best results 
are obtained when the shoot is one-third the length of the kernel. 
This does not mean that the shoot should extend outside the 
kernel to this extent but from the place of growth under the 
skin. After that the maltster stops the growth by placing it in 
a hot kiln. In the same way where farmers allow barley to 
shoot for feeding purposes they lose value where the growth is 
allowed to go beyond the same dimensions as are necessary for 
malting purposes. There is much that the maltster can do by 
regulation of the temperature, turning, etc., to bring the growth 
together, but he cannot use unlimited time or the malt will not 
be sweet. It is absolutely essential that the grain should be 
uniform in colour. Grains that have sprouted in the field are 
highly objectionable from the maltster’s point of view, as they 
turn the malt on the malting floors and affect the beer. 

Barley is not so definitely a rotation crop as was the case 
years ago. It is grown following every other crop in cultivation 
and may therefore be regarded as the utility cereal of the country. 
In the natural course of farming rotations barley almost always 
follows roots and here it is grown to great advantage. For 
instance, the land upon which mangolds are grown is invariably 
Mghly farmed with different dressings of artificial manures, and 
in addition the extra amount of cultivation previous to sowing 
the mangold crop assists its growth. As a result, after the 
removal of the mangold the land is generally very clean and 
therefore well prepared for the following ploughings and the 
reception of the barley crop. The same may be said of sugar 
beet, which now occupies a large proportion of the root shift, 
or swedes and other turnips grown so largely on the light land 
farms where the acreage is extensive and folded off, leaving a 
resultant highly valuable manure. In the latter connection the 
farmer must take the utmost care to ensure that the folding is 
done as evenly as possible and that the troughs from which the 
sheep consume artificial feeding stuffs are jErequently moved, 
otherwise the barley is likely to be somewhat ‘‘ patchy ” and 
thereby dijfioult to ripen evenly. Best quality barley is grown on 
light to medium loams, but it is also quite possible to grow 
excellent barley on heavy soils. On this type of land, however, 
we often find the sample to be rather coarse. 

With regard to sowing, it is widely recognised that on the 
average the best barleys are obtained from sowings made during 
the latter part of March and the first week in April. But the 
ch^acter of the season must to a certain extent govern this. 
An opportunity should never be missed when the land works 
perfectly. Sowings in the early part of February frequently lead 
to good qu^ty barleys, but it is not general for the early sowings 
to return high yields; The early sown barleys frequently stand 
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up to drought conditions better than those sown later and this is 
a fact that is generally borne in mind in the drier districts. 

The judicious use of artificial manures is profitable in the 
production of malting barley and higher yields and better quality 
are thereby obtained. The three chief manurial requirements, 
according to the peculiarities of the particular soil, are ammonia, 
superphosphates and potash. In connection with this point, 
farmers should make the utmost use of the expert advice that is 
available at the agricultural stations and institutes in their 
various counties, as in many cases yeoman farmers have not the 
opportunity of studying this question from a scientific point of 
view. There is also the question of cost. It is a very easy mat¬ 
ter to be persuaded by a salesman into the use of an uneconomic 
mixture and one which might be unsuitable for the particular soil. 

A matter of prime importance is to make sure of a thorough 
tilth for the reception of the seed. It is here that the experienced 
farmer is at a distinct advantage. The best seed-beds are 
obtained, generally, with the aid of the cultivator, light harrows 
and light rolls. It is not desirable to use a heavy roll, as it effects 
too great a compression of the soil. The object is to work the 
land up to a fine seed-bed and not down to a tilth with the aid 
of heavy rolls. The next important point is the matter of 
seeding. This is where the advantage of a fine seed-bed is 
apparent. It enables the seed all to be drilled at a uniform 
depth, a depth that allows the seed to be drilled so as to ger¬ 
minate regularly all over the field. Incidentally it is an item of 
the greatest importance in securing evenness of ripening. It is 
customary to drill about two inches deep. The amount of 
seed per acre is largely determined by the nature of the soil and 
the time of seedSig. Experience teaches that the average 
seeding requirement is ten pecks to three bushels per acre. 

After sowing, operations generally comprise light rollings 
and in some oases harrowings especially, where small seeds are 
to be sown, but it is necessary to exercise the utmost discretion 
in these operations, as it is easy to damage the growing crop by 
harrowing at the wrong time. It is safe to harrow just as the 
barley is piping through the ground and whilst the blade is 
rigid, or to leave it until the barley has grown some inches, care 
being taken to see that light harrows mth fine teeth are employed. 
The roll is particularly useful when the season is dry; If hand 
hoeing is done one of rather narrow type should be used on 
account of the fact that the plant is of the light rooting kind. 
Hand hoeing is very useful in wet seasons when harrowing 
caimot effectively clear the weeds. 

The utmost judgment should be exhibited as to the time of 
cutting to ensure a good sample. Many farmers err in cutting 
barleys before they are ripe. The result is that the sample is 
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steely and can never command the highest prices. Barley 
should not be cut until it is dead ripe. It is far better to be a 
day or two late in this operation than a few days too early. 
This is particularly essential now that the self-binder is in such 
general use for harvesting the crop. After cutting, the barley 
should be allowed to lie on the ground or in the sheaf in order to 
hill the “ set ’’ in the barley and to enable the grain to benefit 
by the dews. Barley improves immensely in the shock or better 
still in the swathe, as a result of dews or light showers which 
give that mellow appearance to the kernels and make the sample 
so attractive for malting purposes. It is a noticeable fact that 
when the barley is cut dead ripe one or two dews will have 
sufficient effect, whereas barley that is cut a day or two before a 
state of absolute ripeness requires much more such “ groundage ” 
to mellow the harsh kernels. Experts are agreed that the best 
and most even samples can be obtained from barley that is made 
on the swathe, the turning enabling the ears to obtain the bene¬ 
fit of the dews and thereby ensure evenness of colour. 

There is, then, of course, the question of stacking, which 
needs considerable judgment. Barley should go on the stack 
in a thoroughly dry condition. Wet barley quickly deteriorates. 
Stacking under ideal conditions enables the “ sweat ’’ to develop 
quickly and pass off within a few weeks leaving the barley all 
the better for its effect which is an aid in swelling and mellowing 
the grain. 

The final operation after harvesting is that of threshing. 
This demands the personal attention of the farmer. He should 
be particularly careful to see that the machine is set sufficiently 
open to prevent the grain being nibbed. Bruised or broken 
kernels prevent successful malting. Much barley is spoilt by 
nibbing and bruising in threshing. It is better always to leave a 
little of the haulm on the grain rather than have the outer cells 
damaged. It is here that our maltsters and brewers have a 
grievance—not so pronounced at the moment as it has been 
in the past—^but nevertheless a ground for complaint. 

For some tune past the farmers have been making a definite 
approach to the brewers with a view to ensuring a more effective 
appreciation of the excellent qualities of our home-produced 
barley by way of the use of a greater proportion of the British 
crop than has been the case hitherto. It is highly gratifying 
to know that many brewers are fully responding to the approach 
thus made to them. One large firm of brewers in Norwich 
has quit© recently put on the market a BroTO Ale and a 
strong Beer, also Stout, produced entirely from Norfolk and 
Suffolk barley. The quality of these beers fully bears out 
pur assertions that imported barley is by no means indispens¬ 
able in the production of high-grade beers. In Norfolk we 
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have reinforced our representations by evolving a scheme under 
which a great deal of our barley this season will be sold in 
guaranteed sample bags bearing a Trade Mark. The seller gives 
a guarantee that the sample contained in his bag has been drawn 
from mixed bulk. Each bag bears the registered number of 
the seller and will, we are certain, inspire the buyer with con¬ 
fidence that the bulk will correspond exactly with the sample. 
Every precaution is being taken to safeguard the right to 
use the guaranteed bulked sample bags and disputes arising 
out of the operation of this scheme will be referred to a Joint 
Committee of farmers and merchants. We hope that these 
bags will, eventually, become well known, and what they stand 
for appreciated, in every brewery and malting in the country. 

We also regard it as imperative that there should be a sub¬ 
stantial reduction in the disproportionate amount of taxation 
which is at present borne by the beer drinker. We consider it 
ample time that there should be some remission of the 3d. per 
pint taxation which the British national beverage carried, and 
we intend to apply all the pressure we can to that end. A 
reduction in taxation to the consumer of, say, one penny per pint, 
should stimulate the demand for this, the most wholesome 
of beverages, and incidentally improve the demand for its ingre¬ 
dients, barley included. The extent to which all concerned 
in the production of these ingredients have suffered is evidenced 
by the fact that the production of beer since 1913-14 to 1926-27 
fell from 37,558,767 bulk barrels to 25,100,461 bulk barrels. 

There has been a good deal of unwarranted misapprehension 
and criticism as regards the position of the brewer. Much of 
this has arisen through the strong opposition of certain brewers 
to the agitation for a customs duty on imported malting barley. 
But the failure of the Government to grant this measure of safe- 
guiding should not be the means of promoting misunder¬ 
standings between the brewer and the barley grower. The one 
is essential to the other and co-operation should be exploited 
for aU it is worth. Brewers are taking a keen interest in the 
growing of barley and are also revealing a keen interest in the 
farmer himself. They have made opportunities for inspection 
of their premises and have made explanations concerning the 
methods adopted with a view to stimulating all-round interest 
in the barley question from growth to manufacture. The 
brewer’s position is undoubtedly misunderstood by many growers 
and there is a great deal of misapprehension concerning the use 
of substitutes in malting; An investigation of modem brewing 
methods reveals this view to be entirely erroneous. It can be 
safely stated that the overwhelming bulk of beer produced 
in this country is made from pure m^t and hops with the addi¬ 
tion of sugar and can be looked upon as the most wholesome 
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beverage obtainable. Much of the misapprehension as to 
chemicals is brought about by the use of chemicals in the cleans* 
ing of bottles, vessels and casks. The substantial progress 
that has followed the efiorts of brewers manufacturing their 
beers entirely from English barley proves, conclusively, that as 
time goes on more and more English barley will be used as the 
experiments that are being conducted in the growing of barley, 
together with other important factors for promoting the produc¬ 
tion of the finest quality malting grain, should ultimately furnish 
irrefutable proof that this country can produce malting barley 
the equal of any that is imported. It is hoped that the result 
will be the replacement of the foreign by British barley, fostered 
by interest, enterprise and co-operation between all sections of 
the industry. 

J. E. Weight; 

National Farmers’ Union, 

Norwich. 


BAKEWELL^S LEGACY. 

Ahokg the improvers of British agriculture Robert Bakewell 
takes, by common consent, a high place. There have been 
others perhaps who set to work with higher motives, others 
perhaps who deserve in greater measure our personal regard. 
For Bakewell was a man of many faults. He was selfish and 
secretive, impatient of criticism, jealous of his rivals and given 
upon occasion to self advertisement. Among his contemporaries 
he made a good many enemies ; but he forced them, as he forces 
us to-day, to acknowledge the greatness of his genius and of his 
achievement. 

The first and perhaps the most important of Bakeweirs 
services was that he conceived an entirely new type of animal. 
If we turn to any of the writers on live-stock before BakewelFs 
time and read what they have to say about the “ points ** of 
cattle and sheep, we see at once that the value of the animal as a 
meat producer scarcely entered their thoughts. Almost without 
exception they insist on the importance of size ; also they have 
plenty to say about colours and horns and other more or less 
fancy'' points. But apart from these things it is quite clear 
that oxen were judged as draught animals, cows as milkers, and 
sheep as wool producers. Bakewell foresaw a demand for meat 
on the part of the masses of the people and he realised that a new 
kind of animal must be evolved to supply the new need. More* 
over, the sort of animal that he saw with his mind’s eye had, as 
we now know, the essential qualities that were required. Bake¬ 
well rightly argued that if animals were to be bred and reared 
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primarily for meat, then the time required to bring them to 
butcher’s weight and condition was a factor of first-rate import¬ 
ance. He seems to have observed that the large, long-limbed 
and heavy-boned animals which were popular with his fellow- 
breeders were those that took longest to reach maturity and were 
the slowest to fatten. Therefore he favoured an entirely different 
type, a smaller and blockier animal, short of leg, fine of bone and 
broad of back. 

Not only did Bakewell discover a new aim in breeding ; he 
devised a new system. Many others before him had of course 
applied the principle of simple selection, had chosen their breed¬ 
ing animals with due regard to what were considered good 
qualities. It remained for Bakewell to discover, or at least to 
apply, two other principles ; on the one hand, finding that sires 
did not always possess equal powers of stamping their qualities 
upon their offspring, he began to subject his male animals to a 
breeding test, postponing his final selection of stud bulls and 
rams until he saw what kind of progeny they were capable of 
producing. Incidentally he arranged as far as possible that 
these tests should be carried out in flocks and her^ other than 
his own, preferring to let his rams out season by season rather 
than to sell them. On the other hand, Bakewell showed that 
inbreeding, instead of being a thing to avoid at all hazards, was, 
when judiciously used, a weapon of great value to the breeder. 
How much credit BakeweE deserves for this last discovery will 
never be known, for he never told how it came to be made. The 
likeliest theory is that he was faced with the alternative of using 
good home-bred sires, closely related to the rest of his stock, or 
of obtaining indifferent sires from other sources; and that he 
had the courage to try the former. In any case, Bakewell inbred 
both cattle and sheep to an extent that was unheard of before 
his time. 

With the aims and by the methods thus shortly sketched, 
Bakewell produced two very notable breeds of stock, the 
Improved Longhorn Cattle and the New Leicester Sheep. At 
the end of his career it would have been hard to say which had 
won the greater success, or which was destined to exert the 
greater influence on the live stock of Britain and of the world. 
Yet now the Longhorn has dropped to the position of a minor 
British breed, and even that position it owes rather to its dairy 
qualities, which Bakewell entirely neglected, than to its capacity 
for meat production, which he did so much to foster. On the 
other hand, the influence of the New Leicester Sheep is probably 
as great as ever it was, and shows no sign of getting less. It 
is the purpose of this article to discuss the origin and influence, 
of this remarkable breed. . . : 

It has often been said that Bakewell transformed the Leicester^ 
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shire breed of sheep. It is indeed quite certain that there was 
an Old Leicestershire breed; it is described by* several writers 
of the eighteenth century, who are in fair agreement about its 
appearance, though somewhat at variance as regards its merits 
as a commercial sheep. It is also quite certain that the New 
Leicester which Bakewell evolved was a very dijSEerent animal, 
smaller, blockier, thicker of flesh and shorter of wool. But it 
is by no means certain that Bakewell obtained aU, or even the 
greater part of his foundation stock from the local breed. Bake- 
weU himself ‘‘ chose to adopt a studied mystery on the subject,*’ 
and none of his acquaintances or pupils seems to have discovered 
any very definite facts bearing on the question. Some writers 
maintain that he employed a cross with the Old Lincolnshire; 
others a cross with the Ryeland ; while still others mention the 
Southdown or other of the short-wool breeds. But each of these 
statements is categorically denied by some other writer of pro¬ 
bably equal authority. The most circumstantial story is that 
of the Rev. Robert Ferryman, as related by William Pitt in his 
General View of the Agriculture of the County of Leicester (1809). 
Mr. Perryman says : “ About the year 1747 there were a succes¬ 
sion of wet seasons, which occasioned a great rot in the deep 
rich clays and in a short space swept away whole flocks. Some 
of the small and indigent farmers were ruined; but the more 
opulent and enterprising resorted to the high grounds near 
IVidaythorpe, in Yorkstoe, where they purchased some neat 
small sheep which, crossed with the few that remained in their 
own fields, produced some very useful animals. As the numbers 
bred for a long time afterwards were not equal to the demand, 
they sent year after year to the same market. Jobbers were 
established who employed themselves in purchasing sheep on 
the Yorkshire Wolds for the use of the Leicestershire farmers 
and graziers, Mr. Bakewell engaged these jobbers not to offer 
their sheep for sale till he had seen them, and had taken out 
such as he thought would best serve his purpose. From these 
droves, or from the flocks so bred in his neighbourhood, and 
probably from a distant cross with the large broad-wooled 
Lincolnshire, he bred his first short-legged square-framed sheep 
which for a time were well received by the public.” 

If this story be true (and Mir, Ferryman seems to have been, 
very well mformed about agricultural affairs in Leicesterstoe) 
it is of interest to note that the East Riding of Yorkshire is the 
only district where the Leicester stm maintains its position as 
the predominant commercial breed. 

Bakewell took over the management of Dishley Grange from 
his father about the year 1765. In 1760 he let two rams at 
175. 6d. apiece, and for many years thereafter he got only a 
guinea dr, on rare occasions, two or three. In 1776 he was 
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bankrupt. But at last the tide turned; by 1780 he was getting 
ten guineas apiece for the hire of his choicest rams, in 1786 a 
hundred guineas and by 1789 three or four hundred. By the 
last date breeders were flocking to him from all over the country, 
and the influence of the New Leicester began to spread far and 
wide. Not that everybody was yet convinced. It was loudly 
maintained that the Dishley sheep were too small, too delicate, 
deficient in wool, unprolific, too fat and, above all, too dear. 
All of which was probably true. But they produced prime 
mutton a year earlier than any other existing breed, and buyers 
came back again and again. 

The new breed spread its influence in various ways. In some 
districts it completely displaced the native stock, farmers either 
making an immediate change over or else “ grading up ’’ their 
flocks, by the continued use of pure Leicester rams, until they 
were indistinguishable from full-blooded Dishle 3 rs. This hap¬ 
pened, for example, in the lower-lying areas of Northumberland 
and iferwickshire. A writer in the Quarterly Journal of Agri¬ 
culture, describing the sheep fair of St. Ninian’s in Northumber¬ 
land in 1836, says that of some 20,000 sheep exposed three- 
fouHhs were Leicester draft ewes of the best quality. This 
policy of replacement led, of course, to occasional disasters, as 
when some enthusiast turned out a flock of Bakewell*s sheep on 
to a heather grazing in the heart of the Lammermoors.^ But 
for a time at least pure Leicesters were successfully bred for 
commercial purposes over large areas of the country. 

The other main stream of Leicester influence was through 
the other long-wool breeds. In some cases, as in those of the 
Lincoln and Eomney Marsh, the infusion of Leicester blood was 
postponed as long as possible, and was made grudgingly and 
cautiously. The Romney breeders foresaw the risk of losing 
the native hardiness of their stock; yet they were obliged to 
turn to Dishley sheep for the essential early maturity and mutton 
type ; so that by 1840 it could be said “ it may be doubted if 
there now exists a single long-wooled sheep in Kent, in which 
the influence of the New Leicester blood does not appear.''*® 
The Lincoln breeders similarly feared a diminution in the size 
of their sheep and a loss of weight in the fleece, but they, too, 
were compelled to fall into line. In other cases, as in Devon 
and Yorkshire, the infusion of new blood was made freely and 
enthusiastically, so that the local breeds were completely trans¬ 
formed and came to resemble Leicesters far more than their 
local ancestors. Not the least remarkable feature of this business 
was the success of the long-wool sheep-breeders in securing the 

^ On ihe Breeding, <ec., of Cheviot and BJachJaced Bhee^, by a Lammer- 
mxur Farmer, p. 66. v 

* Low, Domesticated Anmah, 
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benefit of the cross while avoiding its obvious dangers. The 
Lincoln men speedily recovered size and wool while retaining the 
improved mutton conformation; the Kent breeders retained 
the hardiness of their sheep and the characteristic features of its 
fleece while getting rid of its objectionable length of leg and 
flatness of side; the Wensleydale breeders were able to combine 
the prolificacy and the leanness of meat of their old local breed 
with a considerable measure of early maturity and a greatly 
improved conformation. 

The influence of Leicester sheep was not confined to Britain. 
They were exported in great numbers to the Continent; they 
reached Australia before the Merino; and when Youatt wrote 
in 1837 they were the most widely difihised and the most import¬ 
ant breed in the United States.^ 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century it began to 
be obvious that the Leicester breed was tending to split into two 
types. Ever since 1767 when the CuUeys brought north their 
&st Dishley sheep there had been a growing colony of Leicester 
breeders on both sides of the Scottish Border. Up till 1830 
these men had continued to get rams, occasionally at least, jErom 
the south. But this practice ceased, and the Border sheep began 
slowly to be moulded into a distinct form, cleaner of head and 
limb, rather taller, more active, with a more stylish carriage of 
head and ear, an4 a whiter colour of face. Some authors have 
supposed that the change was brought about by a slight iofusion 
of Cheviot blood, but there is no convincing evidence of this, nor 
is it necessary to postulate a cross in order to account for the 
divergence. This divergence, however, led to such dififioulties 
in ju^ing that it became necessary in 1868 to provide separate 
classes for the two types—“ Border Leicesters ” and Leicesters 
respectively. The two have been kept apart ever since, and 
both have continued to be bred with care and with skill. Not 
only has each retained all the good qualities of the original 
Dishley sheep, but each has recovered in a remarkable degree 
many of the valuable qualities which Bakewell neglected. One 
old criticism of the Dishley sheep was that they had ** no size 
and no wool ; it is for example recorded that one of the imme¬ 
diate consequences of the infusion of Leicester blood into the 
Romney Marsh was a serious loss of scale. Now the Leicester is 
undoubtedly the bigger sheep of the two. But it is needless to 
insist that the modem Leicesters are big enough—^they tend 
indeed to be too big for the modern fashion. As regards weight 
of fleece neither of the Leicester breeds can vie with the Idncoln, 
but the clip reaches a very satisfactory weight; and as to quality 
the wool is, in its own class, second only to that of the Wensley¬ 
dale, ■ . 

^ William Yoxtattj Sheep* 
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Still more remarkable is the manner in which breeders have 
managed to recover prolificacy. Apparently twins were excep¬ 
tional in Bakewell’s flock towards the end of his life. In 1812 
Cnlley^ wrote, We generally reckon one-third of the ewes to 
have twin lambs,’’ and we may be sure that he would not under¬ 
state the case for his favourite breed. Nichols,® who recently 
collected statistics of 133 British flocks of various pure breeds, 
found that the Border Leicester stood first with a fall of 207 
lambs per hundred ewes and the Leicester second with 152. 
Even without these data one would have had little hesitation in 
placing the Border Leicester, Wensleydale and Leicester among 
the most prolific of our modern breeds. 

One defect of the Dishley sheep has indeed never been entirely 
removed. When BakeweU was told that his mutton was too 
fat, was coarse in grain and lacking in flavour, he replied that 
his mutton was not for the sideboards of fine gentlemen, but for 
the masses. Since those days, however, the masses have acquired 
a nicer taste, and although Bakewell’s successors have done a 
good deal to remove the grounds of the old complaint, yet no 
person of normal likings puts Leicester mutton in the same class 
as that of the true down and mountain breeds. This develop¬ 
ment of public taste would probably long ago have driven the 
Leicester into a position of minor importance had it not been for 
■ the discovery of a special use for it, that of crossing with the 
mountain breeds. 

All the mountain breeds of sheep found in Britain are of 
moderate or small size. Their most characteristic faults of 
conformation are narrowness over the shoulder and a certain 
thinness of flesh over the back. On the other hand they com¬ 
monly show good development in the hind-quarter and their 
mutton is lean, firm in texture, and very fuU flavoured. If 
ewes of this type are to produce the most useful class of lambs, 
they must be mated with a ram of relatively large size, broad of 
back and with a pronounced tendency to fatten. Moreover the 
cross-bred lambs must be well clad at birth and otherwise fairly 
hardy, in order that they may survive inclement weather in the 
early days of life. Finally, as physical difficulties at lambing 
are always to be expected where a small breed of ewes is mated 
to a big ram, regard must be given to special points of conform¬ 
ation in the latter ; too much width of head, for example, must be 
avoided. 

It soon becanpLe evident to mountain flock-masters that the 
Dishley sheep possessed the desirable qualities in an eminent 
degree, and crossing began to be attempted before the end of 

^ Bailey and Culley, Q&neral View of the AgriouUufe of the County of 
NoHhuiv^eflmd, 

^ J. E, Nichols, ^' Fertility in JSheep,*^ Jour, Min, Agric,^ Dec., 1924. 
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the eighteenth century. It is true that at first the tendency was 
to go to work in the wrong way—^to attempt a gradual infusion 
of Dishley blood into the ewe stocks. Thus Douglas,^ writing 
in 1798, mentions “ many speculations concerning the advantages 
which may be obtained by crossing the Dishley and the Cheviot 
sheep ’’ and one of his illustrations was that of a “ Cheviot Ram 
with some mixture of the Dishley blood.’* This process, which 
proved so successful in the case of lowland long-wool breeds, was 
doomed to failure in the case of mountain sheep, because it led 
to a fatal loss of constitution and of travelling ability. It was 
not long, however, before the right method was discovered, the 
method of making a clean first cross and of removing the cross¬ 
bred lambs from the mountain pasture at the end of their first 
summer. We do not know who deserves the credit for starting 
this system, but it seems to have sprung up in the Scottish Border 
area in the early days of the nineteenth century. It is not men¬ 
tioned by Lowe in his account of Berwickshire farmi n g written 
in 1794, but Kerr, in his ‘‘ General View ” of the agriculture of 
that county, published in 1809, says that “An intermediate 
breed between the Cheviot and the Ilieicester, usually called half- 
bred sheep ” was very prevalent in certain districts and he 
mentions that draft Black-faced ewes, brought down from the 
Lammermoors, were sometimes mated with Leicester rams. 
Low,® writing in 1845, says: “ The Cheviot breed amalgamates 
readily with the Leicester; and a system of breeding has been 
extensively introduced for producing the first cross of this 
descent.” Speaking of the Black-faced Heath breed (under 
which he included what are now the Swaledale, Lonk and Rough 
Fell breeds as well as the Scotch) he says : “ A species of crossing 
has been remarkably successful, namely, the employment of 
males , of the Leicester or Southdown breeds for a first cross. 
The lambs, the result of this mixttire, are excellent, rising to a 
much greater weight than those of pure Black-faced blood. 
Great numbers of this mixed race are now produced, and an 
increased source of profit is thus opened to breeders by the sale 
of their young sheep. Of these crosses the best has been found 
to be with the Leicesters.” 

The original idea in producing these cross-bred sheep was 
that they should be fattened for the butcher. However, by 
the middle of the nineteenth century there was an increasing 
tendency, on lowland or semi-upland farms, to substitute them 
(especially the half-breds) for pure long-wool ewes. In 1862 
Wilson wrote: “ In one or other of these ways cross-bred fiocks 
are increasing on every side. So much has the system spread in 
Berwickshire that whereas, in our memory, pure Leicesterswere 

1 Gmeral Yim of the AgnoiMare of the OomHea of Ronsburgh and SelUrh 

^ JDomeeUeated AnfmaU <»/ ^ British Islands* 
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the prevailing breed of the county, they are now all but confined 
to ram-bree&g flocks.”^ With the increasing importance of 
this aspect of the sheep industry the Border Leicester breed has 
been specialised as a crossiug sheep, and it is as such that it 
retains its importance. The same is true to a large extent of the 
Wensleydale which, as already indicated, is full of Dishley blood* 



BAKBWBUL'S OHAXB, BBESENTED TO THE SOCIETY AT THE LBIOESTEH SHOW, 
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{See JR.A.S.JS. ** Journal.** Vol. 1896.) 

The Border Leicester only is used with Cheviot ewes, producing 
what is now widely known as the half-bred.* With the various 
Black-faced breeds either the Border Lieicester or the Wensley- 

^ ^BriMsh Farming, g, 470, 

^ ® These sheep are sometimes erroneously described ae Bord^ Leicester^ 

m Midland and Southern districts. 
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dale, or less frequently the Leicester is used, producing the various 
types known as grey faces, ‘‘ crosses,’’ mules, Mashams, &c. 

With the decline of tillage and the rise in labour costs half- 
bred sheep have spread during recent years with great rapidity. 
The ewes are hardy enough to live throughout the year on ordin¬ 
ary pastures, with a moderate amount of artificial food during 
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the lambing season. They are extremely prolific* yielding 
normally between 160 and 176 lambs per hundred ewes. They 
are good mothers and require comparatively little shepherding. 
They produce a heavy clip of wool of useful quality, and when 
mated to rams like the Oxford, Suffolk* Hampshire, Eyeland, 
&o., their progeny, whether as lambs or tegs^ are valuable 
butchers’ animals. 

Here and there half-breds are themselves giving place to 
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mule and Masham ewes, which will bear a still less intensive 
system of management; but most of these crosses from the 
Blackface are still taken by butchers, with whom they are 
exceptionally popular. 

Taking it all in all then, Bakewell’s legacy to British agricuh 
ture is no small one and his name deserves to be remembered with 
gratitude. 

J. A. S. Watson. 

The TJniversity, 

Oxford. 


JOHN ELLMAN OF GLYNDE; HIS LIFE-* 
WORK AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Those who appreciate the Southdown sheep, not only for its 
great commercial qualities of mutton and wool, but also because 
it is certainly one of the most beautiful and symmetrical animals 
of the ovine race, are ever under a deep debt of gratitude to the 
man who first attempted the improvement of the breed— 
John EUman of Glynde. 

Like aU our great breed makers, John EUman must have 
been a man of exceptional qualities, and great tenacity of purpose, 
for no man who sets out to improve a breed finds his path easy, 
so manifold are the pitfalls to be encountered in breeding and 
mating; but in the face of all difficulties he pursued his way 
to the goal he had set for himself, namely the transformation 
of the speckle-faced Heath Breed of the South Downs into 
commercial rent-pa 3 dng sheep. 

The writer of this article is lucky amongst historians of this 
great flockmaster, for, through his long connection with the 
Southdown Sheep Society, he has been brought into touch with 
descendants of the EUmans and, through their courtesy, he has 
been privileged to see farm and account boohs, as weU as many 
private letters and original documents belonging to John EUman 
of Glynde and his sons, John EUman, Jxmr. and Thomas EUman, 
both of whom foUowed in their father’s footsteps and became 
famous flockmasters. 

John EUman was the son of Richard EUman who occupied a 
farm at Hartfield, Sussex, at the time of his son’s birth—October 
17,1753, and from thence he removed to the Home Farm, Glynde, 
in 1761 with his two sons, John and Richard. John EUman 
waa then about eight years of age, and it is related of him that 
even in his early boyhood he was very keen to learn aU he could 
about agriculture and would spend his evenings with the Vicar 
of Gl^de (who afterwards became his father-in-la've) studying 
anything that concerned the welfare of the country. Richard 
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was always keen on agricultural subjects, but John took an 
interest as well in all the political questions of the day ; he had 
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advantages over his father, for he had studied more, and, his 
circle of influential friends being larger, he had more scope for 
influence in his time, 
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Jolm EUman succeeded to the Home Farm, in 1780, and being 
a of decided opinions he at once began to carry out his 
agricultu-al theories such as improving the Southdown sheep, 
Sussex cattle, and farm horses ; he also attempted to produce as 
much food as possible by enriching and reclaiming the land; 
and he found time for writing and speaking on agriculture. 

John Ellman was twice married, the first time in 1783 at 
Hartfield to Elizabeth Spencer, whose son John was born in 
1787, and who succeeded his father in the farm at Gl 3 nide, which 
he occupied for many years and from which he removed to Land- 
port near Lewes. Iq 1794 Mr. Ellman married for the second 
time, the lady being Constantia, daughter of the Rev. T. Davis, 
Vicar of Glynde. 

The Home Farm at Glynde comprised 580 acres, of which 150 
were Downland, 150 corn, and 200 hay, some 80 acres being 
“Marshlands.” It was well equipped with buildings, yards, 
bams, &o., which were added to during the Ellman tenancies, 
while sheep sheds erected by the great flockmaster as his flock 
prospered can be seen to this day, 

Accordiog to a paper revised by Thomas Ellman in 1860 and 
published in the Report of the Proceedings of the Southdoum Sheep 
Chh, 1893, Thomas Ellman dates the origin of the improved 
Southdown sheep to 1778, when his father’s energies were first 
brought to bear upon agricultural improvements with the assist¬ 
ance of the Duke of Bedford and Coke of Norfolk (amongst other 
noblemen) whilst Thomas Ellman also recorded the fact that his 
father frequently expressed the difficulty of mamtaining a good 
breed, rather than raising it—a difficulty experienced by all who 
have had anything to do with live-stock improvement and the 
foundation of breeds, 

John Ellman himself wrote that Southdowns were formerly of 
a small size and far from possessing a good shape, but at the time 
of the Glynde Flock Sale they were so greatly improved that they 
could hardly be recognised as the same breed. Undoubtedly 
there was a good foundation to work on, but breeders do not 
always take advantage of good foundations upon which to build 
and therein lay Ellman’s genius. Unlike many noted improvers 
of sheep, John Ellman set out to improve not only the carcass, 
but the wool of the Southdowns, and thus, his flock being well 
established, he mated with the utmost care to efiect hnprovement 
in both these respects. In the Glynde Flock Account Book in 
1819 it is shown (in Ellman’s own handwriting) that to improve 
the colour and the wool of the flock he mated a ram lamb, close 
made, of thick wool, and good colour, with 60 ewes, 10 of which 
he had chosen as ram breeders, all being rather light in colour 
with long wool and rather thin necked. To a ram lamb which 
had long fine wool and was rather high on the legs, went 50 ewes 
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(10 ram breeders) rather light in colour, short in their wool and 
on the leg. It was by matings such as these that the Glynde 
Flock improved out of all knowledge. 

A proof of the improvement wrought in the wool alone is 
shown in the fact that whereas the average weight of a South- 
down fleece at the time Ellman started his improvements was 
from 2 to 2J lb. an average for 21 years from 1802 for rams was 
4 lb. 14f oz.'and for ram tegs 3 lb. 13 oz.; in some cases the fleece 
even scaled 5 lb. The highest price for the Glynde wool came 
out at 3s. per pound, realised in 1809. The ewes also improved 
in value. The price obtained for old ewes in 1782 was 13s. 6<i. and 
in 6 years EUman had increased this to 23s. Ewe lambs in the 
same period increased from 9s. M. to 15s., and wether lambs from 
10s. 6cZ. to 16s. 

No account of John EUman’s work or his correspondence 
would be complete without quoting the remarks of Arthur Young 
who frequently visited Glynde, and who was a close personal friend 
of the great flookmaster. These remarks occur in the famous 
Aimab.’’ 

Young wrote: Mr. EUman’s flock of sheep is unquestion¬ 
ably the first in the country. There is nothing that can be com¬ 
pared with it; the wool the finest and the carcass the best pro¬ 
portioned ; although I saw several of the noblest flocks after¬ 
wards . . . some few had very fine wool, which might be equalled 
to his, but then their carcass was ill-shaped: and many had a 
good carcass with coarse wool: but this incomparable farmer has 
eminently united both these circumstances in his flock at Glynde 
... He has raised the merit of it, by unremitted attention 
above the rest of the neighbouring farmers, and it now stands 
unrivalled.” 

Flook Makagbment at Glykdb. 

Methods of flock management do not vary very greatly 
through the passing years, but the system in vogue at Glynde 
may be of interest. It is ouUed from Arthur Young’s notes, 
Ellman’s article in Baxter’s Library of AgricvUurOi and from a 
letter written by John Ellman to Sir John Sinclair* 

The Glynde Flook consisted of 600 breeding ewes of three 
ages, besides rams and fattening sheep, and this total had 
increased to 1,460 of all kinds in the summer, sufiSicient live 
stock one would think for the 680 acres without the 140 head of 
cattle, farm horses, and oxen that were also maintained! 

Rams were turned in with the ewes during the last fortn^ht 
in October and were left with the ewes for about five weeks. 
Each ram had 60 ewes allowed him, and Ellman was one of the 
first flockmasters to put certain rams to selected ewes and pen 
them apart from the rest of the flock. He used to take out the 
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60 best ewes in the flock and put them to his best ram, saving 
the male progeny as rams. 

Ellman was one of the pioneers of “ flushing ” his ewes before 
service in order to promote prolificacy, and as an aid to this he 
would also save twin ram lambs, believing that: “ Twin getting 
is hereditary in rams as well as in other branches of the brute 
creation.’’ 

When the ewes were years old they were drafted out, 
about 220 ewe lambs being retained to make up the flock and for 
sale. These lambs were sent out to keep amongst farmers in the 
Weald of Sussex until March, when they were sent back to Gl 3 nide 
and took their place in the breeding flock when they were 18 
months old. 

John Ellman was a great believer in folding sheep on arable 
or grassland, realising the benefits that accrue from this practice, 
and especially from bringing in the sheep at night off grass to fold 
such arable crops as tares, clover, and turnips. Again, he 
believed that by folding the sheep were kept from the grass while 
the hoar frost and heavy dews were upon it; these being the chief 
causes of red-water in sheep. 

The Glynde Flock used to get turnips and hay during the 
winter and the turnips were piiUed some days before the sheep 
went on them. Saiiffoin was freely cultivated, the flockmaster 
being a great believer in it as hay. In the spring the flock had 
rye, then rye-grass and Downland grazing, together with after- 
math clovers, tares, rape, and again swedes and turnips with hay. 

In bad weather the ewes lay in the big yard and sheds which 
contained 355 square yards and which held in comfort the 500 
breeding ewes, otherwise they were folded every night, except 
just before lambing, and lambs were as a rule, weaned when 12 
or 14 weeks old. 

The Southdown sheep was steadily making progress through¬ 
out the country, and as steadily was John EUman making his 
name as a lea^g flockmaster—^to such an extent that visits 
were paid to Glynde by many of the Royal Family, and by aU 
the leading agriculturists of the day. George III and George 
IV were both keenly interested in the good work of the Sussex 
flockmaster. Francis and John, Dukes of Bedford, the Duke of 
Sussex, Coke, Earl of Leicester, the Duke of Richmond, and the 
Earl of Egremont were frequent visitors at Glynde, wMe John 
Ellman, in his turn, visited Woburn and Holkham and was present 
at the Shearings ” and the “ Clippings,” and was one of the 
founders of the Smithfield Show, as he had been of the Lewes 
Fat Stock Show, and the Sussex Agricultural Show Society. 

A public-spirited man, as weU as a great farmer, Ellman 
did much to improve the condition of the agricultural labourers, 
while he undeortook a great deal of work in connection with the 
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to remain a plain yeoman despite the pressure put upon him to 
accept a title; and so the honours were steadfastly declined. 
Although such a busy man engaged in farming, sheep breed¬ 
ing, and public work, John Ellman had time to conduct a yolu- 
mdnous correspondence; for, as may be imagined, there were 
many orders for sheep to attend to, and freq.uent appeals for 
advice had to be answered. 

Amongst those who purchased ewes and rams from Ellman 
was Coke of Norfolk, whom Ellman had visited at Holkham 
and had advised as regards his flock. In the Glynde ledger for 
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1793 we find this entry: Received a letter from Mr. Young 
[Arthur Young ?] in which he engages for this year 80 of my 
ewes at 355., 40 of my ewe lambs at 215., and 100 ewes from 
the Shoreham flock at 315. 6(i. for Mr. T. W. Coke of Holkham.’’ 
Ellman also purchased 500 ewes and lambs from the best Sussex 
flocks for Mr. Coke. 

Wagebs ajstd Ordbbs. 

So quickly did the breed adapt itself to Norfolk that we find 
Mr. Coke issuing a challenge to John Ellman, as related by 
E. P. Walesby in his Memoir of the Great Mockmaster : Mr* 
Coke will bet from £100 to £500 that he produces ten two-shear 
or three-shear Southdown wethers that shall beat ten of either 
age of Mr. John EUman^s own breed, to be produced at London 
between the 20th and 30th of May, 1798. Also £100 that he 
produces at Woburn Sheep Shearing in 1798 ten Southdown 
wether lambs bom in 1797 being the half of twenty to be marked 
now, against ten of Mr. Ellman’s chosen from the same number 
in like manner in the presence of some respectable person. Also 
20 guineas on a two-shear Southdown ram, naked, to be shown 
at Woburn at the same time. (Signed) T. W. Coke, Woburn, 
June 14th. Witness A, Y.’* 

Tins challenge was sent through Arthur Young, who added a 
covering letter:— 

'To Mr. John EUman. 

Dear Sib, 

Here is a challenge from Mr. Coke, who expects to become a 
top letter in the Southdown Breed, whether you accept or reject 
it. If you accept he is clear of beatii3g you ; if you reject you 
are sunk as a tupman in the estimation of a very numerous 
party here from various counties- You are at liberty to get 
your neighbours to join with you in the bet> but the flock must 
be yours as he wishes to beat the leader. 

I think you will not let this go by, and occasion so much 
talk against you as will be bandit about all England, but you 
must write your answer to me directly, not taking more than 
three days to consider of it. 

^ I shall be very sorry if you let Sussex be bullied out of their 
fair reputation, and you really deserve to sink if you do not 
come into some of these bets. 

I have backed you five guineas with Bevan that if you 
accept you win. Mr. Hall has also backed you a rump and 
do2^n. 

Let me have your answer under cover to Sir John Sinclair. 

Yours faithfully, 

Abtectjb Young. 

Woburn Sheep Shearing, 1797. 
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Unfortunately there is no record extant as to the result of 
this contest. 

By now orders for sheep were pouring in and to Mr. John 
Ambrose of Copford, Colchester, in 1794, Ellman wrote as follows : 
“ I have not yet been able to buy you any ewe lambs as the price 
has yet been high and ewe lambs from the very best flocks very 
much engaged. We have had rather a full Fair at Selmiston, 
not many sold, wethers fetched from 21s. to 28s. and ewes 17s. 
to 21s. Wether lambs 12s. to 15s. and ewe lambs up to 12s. 6d!. 
As there was a large quantity driven home I expect I may have 
an opportunity of buying before Lewes Pair.’’ 

To so keen a farmer as John Ambrose it is only natural that 
Ellman would deal with the state of the crops around (pHynde 
and touch on aU those little matters so dear to the heart of a 
farmer. Therefore we find him continuing : “ Turnips are very 
bad indeed but the late rains have put another face on our Downs 
and meadows, where the grass seems growing very fast. I am 
inclined to think we have had a good crop of wheat in Sussex, 
as that which I have thrashed seems to yield well. Prices 
at Lewes for grain yesterday were wheat 48s. to 60s., barley 
30s, to 32s., old oats 24s. to 27s., new oats 21s. to 23s., peas 
485. to 50s. per quarter, while tares were 12s. to 15s. per 
bushel. I have not yet sold my wool and prices are much 
the same as when I last wrote, best wool from 15rf. to 16rf. per 
pound.” 

In October of the same year Ellman wrote to John Bedwell 
of Cheltenham, acknowledging a Bank draft and hoping that 
the sheep safely arrived at Cheltenham. He went on ^ say 
that at this Sheep Pair at Lewes stock in general met a brisk 
trade and many buyers returned home without purchasing half 
their quantity. Wethers made from 22s. to 28s., ewes ISs. to 
20s. and wether lambs 12s. to ISs., and he concluded by hoping 
Bedwell would visit Glynde. 

One can picture the assembly of flockmasters on the old 
Pair Ground on Lewes Downs in their knee breeches and top 
boots, and one can imagine the stately form of John Ellman 
thus equipped with* his blue cloth coat and brass buttons, light 
coloured waistcoat and loosely folded white necktie, wearing 
on his head a hard, high-crowned hat. 

Sir John Riddle was yet another purchaser of Gl 3 mde sheep, 
but apparently in 1796 there was something of a hitch in the 
proceedings, for we find John Ellman wxitiiag: As the season 
is so far advanced I should advise you to wait another year 
before purchasing Southdown sheep, as our sheep fairs are nearly 
over and it would be difficult to get any good ewes, and I have 
not saved any of my own, not hearing from you as soon as 
expected. I wrote to your steward, Mr. Wallace, who informed 
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me tliat you were letting your Bedford Estate, and he could 
give me no account whether you wanted them to go into Scot¬ 
land or not, consequently I sold all my own except some rams 
which I have, very good. I shall be happy to supply you another 
year with some of my own breed of sheep, or I will purchase 
any for you in this county. 

I should be fearful of sending them in a vessel—any num¬ 
ber of them together—^as they would be liable to be suflEocated 
without proper partitions to divide them into small numbers, 
and which I fear would be found difficult in a cohier/’ 



PAffifO by] [Sport and Oenercd* 

A KonnajT southdown shearitno ram, bbkd by h.m. thb kino. 


Still more orders flowed into Glynde (Curing this year, and 
the thoughtfulness of Ellman for his clients is well exemplified 
in the following letter written in October, 1796, to Mr. Park, 
Agent of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

. El lm an wrote: “ I am this moment favoured with yours of 
the 3rd inst., I sent off the sheep yesterday morning and should 
have waited your answer but a gentleman from Bridport that 
has bought 20 of my ewes sent his drover for them, and I thought 
it would be an accommodation to both to go together, I expect 
tibey will reach St. Giles* House about Friday next. I have sent 
you 60 ewes and 2 rams, which I hope will please, namely 30 of 
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mj best ewes and 30 young ewes. I sball charge only one guinea 
each for my young ewes, a price much below that which I men¬ 
tioned in a former letter, as they are not all of my own breed, 
though all got by my rams. The best ewes I ohaxge the same 
as I have sold all the others of that sort, namely two guineas 
each and shall charge you nothing but the expense of taking 
them to St. Giles’ House which Mr. Davies who comes with 
the sheep will inform you. The amount of the sheep you 
may remit by draft in London or any other way most con¬ 
venient.” 

In a postscript EUman informed Mr. Park that he had a good 
sale for sheep and lambs at Lewes Fair on October 2nd and 
many buyers went home without buying hah the number in¬ 
tended. In the postscripts too, is included the biU for the sheep 
sent to the Earl of Shaftesbury, namely 30 best ewes at 2 guineas, 
30 young ewes at 1 guinea, and 2 rams at 15 guineas, total 
£126. 

It must not be thought, however, that John EUman always 
remained contented with such small prices, for in 1796 a ram 
from Glynde made 60 guineas to Mr. Goodenough in Dorsetshire, 
and from that time onwards there was a regular demand for 
aU the rams Mr. EUman could supply at prices varying from 20 
to 100 guineas per season.” 

Again Francis, 6th Duke of Bedford, bought 200 ewes for 
600 guineas from EUman and also gave him 300 guineas for the 
use of a ram for two seasons, this being Ellman’s record price 
for a ram. Eventually the price for Glynde draft ewes rose to 
3 guineas apiece and later on to 4 guineas. 

EUman was ever ready to assist his feUow flockmasters, and 
thus he was a prime mover in getting the date of Lewes Fair 
changed from October 2 to September 21, while a few years 
later he was instrumental with others in getting Lindfield Sheep 
Fair abolished owing to the great inconvenience from driving 
sheep and lambs as far as Lindfield without any counterbalancing 
advantage to the buyers.” This Fair was afterwards transferred 
to Lewes, 

Abthto Yotoo ahb Glyistde Muttok. 

As I have remarked before, Arthur Young and John EUman 
were close friends, and it was customary for the latter to send 
the great agricultural writer legs and haunches of Southdown 
mutto. One such present is immortaUsed in the Annals thus:— 

From Mr. John EUman, of Glynde, to A. Toung. 

February 28, 1793. 

Deab Sib, 

Beg leave to present you a haunch of Southdown mutton 
from one of those sheep you saw when last favoured with your 
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company at Glyndc, believe you took the measure of one, but 
as I am not certain it was the same that I have killed here send 
you the meabsure with the live and dead weight of a true-bred 
Southdown wether (3 years old), slaughtered at Glynde, the 21st 
instant:— 


Long. 

Long, neck ♦ . . . • 

Thick. 

Thick, chine .... 

Girt ...... 

Girt, chine. 

Girt, neck. 

Girt, fore-leg .... 

Girt, hind-leg .... 

Height, fore. 

Height, hind .... 

Loin 

Live Weight, 192 lb. 


28 inches. 
11J inches. 
18 inches. 
17 J inches. 
631 inches. 
6l| inches. 
16| inches. 
3 inches. 
3| inches. 

28 inches. 

29 inches. 
lOJ inches. 


Next morning the carcass without blood and offals weighed 
125 lb. 

When out up on 24th iost.:— 


First fore-quarter weighed . 
Second fore-quarter weighed 
First hind-quarter weighed . 
Second hind-quarter weighed 
Loss .... 


29 lb. 0 025 . 
28 lb. 12 oz. 
33 lb. 8 oz. 
32 lb. 0 oz. 
1 lb. 12 oz. 


1261b. Ooz. 


Had one side cut in joints, and weighed:— 


Haunch 

Loin 

Neck 

Shoulder 

Breast 

Loss 


23 lb. 0 oz. 
101b. 4oz. 
12 lb. 0 oz. 
11 lb. 12 oz. 
4 lb. 8 oz. 
0 lb. 12 oz. 


62 lb. 4 oz. 

The above measure and weighings, as exact as possible, I 
flatter myself will do credit to the Southdown sheep. The 
quarters were divided in the usual way, leaving one short rib 
^ the hind and twelve to the fore. The hind-quarters of a 
Southdown sheep are mostly heavier than the fore, which I 
judge a merit in the breed, as our butchers generally sell the 
former at one penny per pound more than the latter, believe 
that legs and saddles of mutton are a ready sale in most places. 
I last summer had the opportunity of seeing a very fine four- 
year-old wether of a breed high in repute, which the fore-quarters 
weighed 10 lb. each more than the Mnd. I have often heard you 
exclaim against the Southdown sheep, for being somewhat higher 
behind than before, I cannot as yet satisfy myself it is any de^ 
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merit, neither do I think that length of neck and carcass ought 
to be deemed such. Straight barrel, wide chine and loin, un¬ 
doubtedly are merits, as are thin neck, clean head, and small 
bone. I forgot to mention that one of our Lewes butchers bid 
me per lb. for the carcass, but as I did not intend selling 
any part of this sheep, can say nothing about its value. 

On receipt of the haunch of Southdown mutton, Young 
writes:— 

‘‘ I desired the favour of a party of flockmasters, &c., to 
partake of this joint of mutton, and all opinions were united 
that it was incomparably good, and yet of a very extraordinary 
degree of fatness, yet the flavour exquisitely fine, in a word it 
did credit to Mr. EUman’s breed and grazing.” 

Yet another present was forthcoming in January, 1797, and 
Young wrote to Ellman thanking him:— 

“ Your mutton came safe yesterday morning and part of it, 
the leg, was dressed that day, roasted. We all of us agreed ha 
the excellence of its flavour. You kept it rather too long we 
think, for the loin was not perfectly sweet, but the leg was very 
tender and sweet. In its proportion it is nearly equal to Wales’ 
last Romney, an account of which I gave you at Glynde. What 
is the age ? Is it a three-year-old or rising four, or is it a two- 
year-old rising three 1 Another point which we wish to know 
is the weight of that quarter, part of which you sent; the haunch 
weighed about 16 or 17 lb., the leg of it was about llj lb., the 
remainder the loin. Where then is the other 10 lb., making 
together the quarter 26 or 27 lb. ? If you will answer Lord 
Egremont upon these pomts I shall be obliged to you. I shall 
do myself the pleasure to call at Glynde about the middle of 
next week.” 

Walesby in his Memoir of Ellman has an excellent anecdote 
apropos of the Glynde mutton and its excellent flavour, in which 
he relates: 

When the (then) present Duke of Bedford was Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, he was once, when dining with Lord Sligo, 
earnestly recommended to taste a fine haunch of Glynde mutton, 
to which Bos Grace, himself a breeder and admirer of South- 
downs, and well acquainted with Mr. Ellman, readily acceded, 
but no politeness to his noble host could induce fahn to finish 
the slice, or to say it was otherwise than rank in flavour, and 
terribly tough! 

On inquiry, the disappointed Marquis ascertained that his 
shepherd, who had been ordered to kill the * best ’ Southdown 
sheep, had actually slaughtered a ra,m for y^hioh Lord Sligo, a 
few weeks before, paid Mr. Ellman 200 guineas,” 

It was not, however, always on the subject of mutton that 
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TyinTr>fl.n and Young corresponded, for in 1793 EUman wrote to 
Young:— 

“ I am in the midst of lambing, with a prospect of a good faU, 
more than one-third of my ewes fling doubles. If the weather 
continues favourable I expect as large a crop as last year, plenty 
of feed, rye, rye-grass and clovers good, the season proving i^d 
our turnips ran early to seed. I think I shaU not be obUged 
to feed off my wheats this year, a practice very general here. 
I have seen crops much injured by it, but believe it may be 
right to put sheep on wheat in light soil for the purpose of clos¬ 
ing the root and, when the plant is thin-set by feeding off on 
dry lands wUl give a better stock, but here it is done oftener 
through necessity than for improvement to the crop.” 

Two letters from Young touch on rather different subjects, 
the first entirely sporting, for he writes from Petworth, then the 
seat of Lord Egremont:— 

“ I wrote you a few days since and His Lordship has com¬ 
municated to me your last letter to him. It gives me the highest 
pleasure to find that the subscription is likely to be adequate 
to the end it is intended to promote. In consequence of Lord 
Egremont having persuaded me to stay at Petworth in order 
to be present at the coursing party, I have stayed longer than I 
originally intended. I shaU leave Petworth in a few days and 
sh^ certainly caU at Glynde by the end of next week. We 
had most exceUent coursing, Mr. ^Tapper’s bitch, Fidget, was 
again the victor. The Cup was adjudged to her. After which 
several matches were run and afforded a great degree of pleasure 
to many hundreds who were present. The whole was crowned 
by a great party dining here and making merry till a late 
hottr. 

Between 50 and 60 sat down to dinner, amongst whom 
were Lord Howel, Lord Tyrecoime, and Sir Frederick Evelyn.’^ 
(Then follows a list of names including those of many clergy 
who apparently enjoyed the sport of coursing.) 

Young eni up with a significant postscript:—“ I was at 
Brighton Assembly last Monday, set off from Petworth about 
12 o'clock, reached Brighton at 5 p.m. Went to the Ball at 8, 
to bed at 2, off again at 6 a.m., and breakfasted here (at Pet¬ 
worth) at 10 ! " It makes people wonder whether Young did 
the joumey by coach or by hack across country, and if he adopted 
the latter mode whether his mount resembled the hack depicted 
by George Stubbs, R.A., in his picture dated 1793 ! 

John Ellman exhibited his sheep and his Sussex Cattle freely, 
and so successful was he that few cared to compete against him, 
so sm all were their chances of success. 

For instance, amongst other and greater successes in 1808 
the Glynde diepherd Charles Pain won the Shepherd's Prize at 
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Lord Somerville’s Spring Show for having raised 799 lambs from 
600 ewes, only losing 21, 

With Sussex cattle John Ellman was'Tnearly as successful "as 
with his sheep, for, according to Mr. Alfred Heasman’s short 
account of the breed, Ellman was the leading spirit of the Sussex 
County Agricultural Society and his cattle were so successful 
that after a time he ceased to exhibit so that others might be 
in the running. So keen was he, however, to advertise the 
merits of the breed for draft as well as beef purposes that in 
1797 he sent a pair of his best working oxen to the Duke of 
Bedford at Wobxun Abbey. 

The fact that John Ellman ceased to exhibit in order to allow 
others a chance of distinction is all in keeping with his sporting 
nature, for the Druid ” has left it on record that Ellman of 
Glynde loved a day with his lemon and white beagles, and that 
if a hare beat him at nightfall he would mark with a stick 
the spot where the beagles last spoke to her and return there 
first thing in the morning. Moreover, in the farm account 
books there are figures relating to the keeping of a pack of 
hounds. 

Again, the writer had the good fortune, when visiting Glynde, 
to see an ancient MS. Book called “The Book of Wisdom,” 
compiled by one William Wisdom of Glynde, in which facts 
concerning the village and its inhabitants had been entered. 
There it is placed on record that when John Ellman and his 
brother Richard came with their father from Hartfield to the 
great farm at Glynde, Richard was much the better hand at 
cricket, but when John began to take to the game, he learned 
to play it scientifically—^that is, to guard his wicket by holding 
the bat upright, and by bowling what is called a “ le3a^h ball,” 
Being a powerful young man he bowled so hard that it req,uired 
some skill to keep the ball off the wicket. He soon got to be 
much superior to his brother, and played very successfully for 
many years. John Ellman, Wisdom also tells us, played cricket, 
danced, sang, and was excellent company, always “ liberal, 
merry, and wise,” and he knew when was the proper time of 
life to drop such kmd of amusements. 

To return, however, to Ellman the farmer and the Public Man, 

EtJBTHm COBKBSPOlSnDBNOB, 

As the years rolled by the Glynde sheep found theic way all 
over Great Britain, to Scotland, to Northumberland, to the East 
and West Coasts, to Wales and to Ireland, while a Glynde ram 
even found its way to Russia, as a gift to the Emperor. Two 
of the purchasers were destmed to make as^great a name in the 
Southdown world as Coke of Norfolk, who had started his flock 
on Ellman blood; these were Jonas Webb of Babraham, who 
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afterwards attained wellnigh as great a position in the South- 
down world as John EUman himself, and Mr. Boys of Bettes- 
hanger, Kent, whose daughter afterwards became EUman’s 
daughter-in-law. 

Mr. Boys senior was a regular correspondent with John 
EUman, and in a letter dated January 12,1807, some interesting 
remarks are made regarding swedes ; thus : “ When your son 
was here he expressed a wish that I would save some Swedish 
turnip seed for you, I have accordingly planted out about J acre. 
Henry selected them with great care in the manner you pointed 
out to him, and I had every turnip cut with a penknife to see 
that it was of the true yellow colour. I shall take care that 
there is no cabbage or turnip seed growing within a mile of the 
place so that you wUl have the seed as perfect as possible. I 
shall send you the seed and you may save some in the following 
year, in the same manner for me, but as I have none to sow this 
year, I must beg you wUl supply me with a bushel or two. The 
two pigs do very weU, and I am much obliged to you for them, 
but the boar is stiU very lame. 

“ My own are so good a sort that I shaU not give them up 
tin I am convinced that yours are better, which as yet I very 
much doubt, but they shall have a fair trial. I have one now 
that will weigh about 60 stone and another little one very small 
boned about 50 stone. I had thoughts of taking one to Lord 
Somerville’s meeting, but the weight and trouble -v^ be so much 
that I do not think it will be worth while. 

“ The late excessive wet weather hurt my flocks much, but 
they are now doing very well. I expect soon to commence seU** 
ing my wether tegs to the butchers, to-morrow-I begin to give 
them a small quantity each per day of oil cake on turnips on 
Mahnains Down, not with any view to profit from the cake 
because I am sure it will be lost, but to improve that extreme 
poor land and lengthen out my winter stock of provisions , , . 
our com markets have been very dull for some time past. Wheat 
last week 84s. to 90^., barley 4ia. to 42s. per quarter. Blue Prus¬ 
sian peas are worth from 90a. to 105a. Beef and mutton are a 
little better sale, the former at 13a. per score and the latter at 
8d. per pound, 

‘‘Yours sincerely, 

“ (Signed) J. Boys.” 

Another chatty letter from the same writer in September, 
1807, begins on a note of woe : “ The gentlemen who talked of 
going to Burnham with me in a Sociable have all deserted me, 
and in consequence I did intend setting off this afternoon on 
hor^baok, but I have an inflammation in one of my legs and 
besides that am tormented with a bad Hop Drier whom I must 
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discharge, and, as this is a great concern I dare not leave home 
till I am settled with one that can be trusted. Henry has just 
gone out in pursuit of one. If you can buy me a good true 
Suffolh Punch mare not less than 3 or more than 7 years old, 
at a very moderate price, I shall be obliged to you. You can 
perhaps get her sent at my expense to Gravesend, where I will 
send a man to meet her. 

“ I shall say no more about rams till I see you here, only 
that I wish not to be beaten by any of my neighbours, which 
I certainly shall be without a little more of your assistance in 
the ram way. I have only one of all those bred from old number 
one that is fit for me to use, and only one of the tegs that can 
be called a good one, the one that was the smallest k.mb of the 
six. Was he a twin ? The ewes arrived safe, but I have had a 
misfortune with one of the best by losing the use of one hind¬ 
leg. Perhaps you will let me send a score of ewes down to your 
number seven ? If so I wdU send them in a wagon and take a 
ram back—^the price of course must be left to you. 

I have sold my wool for lOi. a pound ready money, this 
I did on the first shooting day (15th) and as it was an eventful 
one I will tell you what I did. I bagged 12 brace of all full- 
grown birds without going off the farm, on which I had no less 
than 13 coveys. 

“ I sold 12 N. Wales runts (all I had left of 26) which cost 
me on average £3 125. 4d. last November and now average me 
£11 165, This I call good grazing, considering they had but 
little hay last winter. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) J. 

By asking John Ellman to purchase a mare, Mr. Boys con¬ 
firms the opinion freely expressed that the great flockmaster 
was as good a judge of horse-flesh as of sheep. 

As we have remarked before, John Ellman was not only 
interested in agriculture and politics but in the welfare of the 
agricultural labourer, and he carried this interest into practical 
effect by his treatment of those he employed at Glynde. 

A man who would not deny pleasure to others yet he felt 
keenly the increasing intemperance amongst the labourer, a 
sentiment that obviously urged him to write to the Duke of 
Bichmond m 1830 thus: Your Grace, I hope you will excuse 
the liberty I am taking in troubling you with a letter and the 
agitated state of the country is my apology. 

In times like these it behoves everyone to try to 
find out the cause of the disturbances in order to discover a 
remedy.' , 

J have doubts that thoTC U considerable distress in meat 
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parishes ia the country in a great measure arising from the 
poverty of the farmers, and also from the improvidence of their 
labourers in mis-applying their energies for want of comfort by 
their own firesides, which they too often leave, when their daily 
labour is done and spend the evening in a public house or one 
of these pot-houses licensed under the Beer BiU, which are to 
be found in every village in the country and in many three or 
four. 

I have no doubt but ministers meant it as a boon to the 
country (the Repeal of the Beer Duty) and it would have done 
some good had people not been permitted to have drunk beer 
on the premises. 

'' I ever thought a public house a great nuisance in a country 
village, these pot-houses are worse, as they afford greater facility 
to the labouring class to associate together where they are not 
so likely to be seen as at the pubHc houses. 

“ I cannot help thinking that ministers were imposed upon 
by the brewers who thought by getting rid of the Excise they 
might use any ingredients besides malt and hops, and it would 
lessen private brewing. 

Had the duty been taken off the malt it would have enabled 
every cottager to have brewed his own beer, and his family 
would have partaken of it; the yeast would have been useful 
for baking, and the grains would have assisted in bringing up a 
pig. The husband would have had no excuse for leaving his 
family, when he returned from his daily labour, and would have 
enjoyed his beer with his family by his own fireside. 

I am informed that Mr. Curtees has given notice of his 
intention to bring the malt duty before the House soon. If it 
were necessary the table might be overloaded with petitions for 
taking off the malt duty, but I think petitions only tend to 
perplex the House. 

‘‘ I beg to thank Your Grace for your exertions last Sessions 
to prevent the beer being drunk on the premises in these licensed 
houses, and also for the very able part Your Grace has always 
taken in support of the agricultural interest. 

“Yours &c., 

“ (Signed) John Eitman.'* 

It was in 1829—when he was 77 years of age—^that John 
El l man decided to retire from farming, giving up the Glynde 
Farm to his son John, and going to reside in Lewes. 

The flock was sold in that year (the auctioneers being Messrs. 
Verrall) with the following result:— 

770 ewes from shearlings to aged ewes averaged £3 Is. 6d!. 

300 ewe lambs averag^ £1 16s. 

36 rams avera^ £25. 
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241 wether lambs averaged £1 la. 

1 ram made 66 guineas. 

Although not strictly belonging to the history of John EUman 
senior, it may be of interest to give the result of the sales 
of the flocks belonging to John EUman’s two sons, and to his 
grandson. 

John EUman, junr., owned the Landport Flock which was 
dispersed in 1846 by Messrs. Verrall, when 280 shearling ewes 
averaged £2 10^. 5d .; 224 four-tooth ewes averaged £2 7a. 3d.; 
190 six-tooth ewes averaged £2 la. 8d.; 310 aged ewes averaged 
£2 25 . 6d .; and 350 ewe lambs averaged £2 2d. 

The Beddingham Flock belonging to Thomas EUman was 
sold in 1867 by Mr. Strafford, when 690 head (lambs, ewes, ram 
lambs, and rams) averaged £4 lOa. Id., one ram making £50, 
while a pen of 10 six-tooth ewes made £50. 

Eobert Harvey EUman (son of John EUman, junr.) sold his 
Landport Flock in 1876, Messrs. Southerden, Morris and Burten- 
shaw being the auctioneers, when the 980 head averaged £2IO 5 ., 
top average £2 195. 3d. for four-tooth ewes. 

So great a man and breeder as John EUman was certain 
to be appreciated by his feUow agriculturists, of whatever 
station of life. Thus in 1800, he was the recipient of a silver 
cup, presented to him by twenty-seven of the nobUity and 
chief landowners in Sussex; this cup bore on one side a 
portrait of a two-year-old ram which, had gained the prize at* 
Lewes in 1798, and on the other names of the donors and this 
inscription;— 

The undersigned, truly grateful for the great advantages rendered 
to the sheep breeders on the South Downs by the exertions and the 
assiduity of Mr. John EUman of Glynde, in making the merits of this 
valuable breed of sheep generally known and demanded, offer him this 
cup as a token of their esteem.’^ 

In 1806 John, Duke of Bedford, presented Mr. EUman with 
a valuable silver vase, says Mr. Walesby in his Memoir, theiosorip-* 
tion on it being;— 

“ To Mr. John EUman of Glynde, in the County of Sussex—^as a testi¬ 
mony of his meritorious and successful exertions in the improvement of 
a Breed of sheep possessing properties tnaly valuable to the interests of 
British husbandry and commerce, as the acknowledgment of his liberal 
assistance to individual efforts in pursuit of the same objeetj this Cup 
was presented by John, Duke of Bedford, 1805.*’ 

In 1819 the Board of Agriculture awarded John EUman a 
Gold Medal for the Best cultivated farm in Sussex,^’ while of 
course he had won many Cups, Medals and Premiums for his 
sheep and cattle at Shows. 

According to a writer in Baxter’s AgrimUure ;-^ 
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“ When in 1839 after nearly 60 years’practice as an agriculturist 
John Ellman retired from business, he was followed into retire¬ 
ment by the praises of the rich, and the gratitude of the poor 
on whose behalf he had spoken several times as a witness before 
the House of Commons.” 

The occasion of his retirement was not allowed to go un¬ 
noticed, for a massive silver tureen, surmounted by a figure of 
a Southdown Sheep and bearing the names of 186 noblemen and 
gentlemen, the donors, was presented to John EUman in August 
1829. The tureen bears the following inscription:—- 

“ To John Ellman of Glynde, Esquire, on his retiring from the Farm 
in which, for more than half a century, he has devoted himself to the 
interests of agriculture. As a token of their sincere regard, and a tribute 
to his great merit, especially in improving and extending throughout the 
British Empire the Breed of Southdown Sheep, and his much admired 
conduct to his labourers, this Piece of Plate is presented by a number 
of Agriculturists and Friends, and to his Family, a Portrait of Himself.'* 


John EUman died three years after retiring, passing away 
at his house, at Lewes, on November 22, 1832, and was buried 
in the family vault in Glynde churchyard where his two wives 
lay. 

The inscription on the tomb is as follows:— 


" In the vault below rest the remains of the late John Ellman, Esq., 
Deijuty-Lieutenant and in the Commission of the Peace for this Coimty. 

" By Mm the Breed of Southdown Sheep was ^t improved, and, 
through his exertions spread over the whole Kingdom. 

" A ^eat portion of his life was spent in rendering practical assistance 
to Public Improvements, at the same time he did not forget to promote 
the welfare and happiness of this Parish in which he resided for more 
than 60 years. 

" He died 22nd November, 1832, in the 80th year of his age.*' 

E. Walfoed Lloyd. 

The Haven, 

Tenns^son Road, 

Bognor. 


FARMING IN YORKSHIRE. 

Cowity of Yorkshire—the county of broad acres as it is some¬ 
times termed—^and the largest county in England, contains within 
its boundaries 3,869,000 acres. When it is realised that the 
county is so eirtensive it must be apparent that in the compass 
of this brief article little more than a bird ’s-eye view of its agricul- 
ti^ can be given. Yorkshire is divided into three Ridings, 
which, m order of size, are the West, the North, and the East 
RidiDgs. 

Eoi^ Brown,who surveyed the Wsst Riding at thp ^4 of 
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the eighteenth century, says: “ Without all dispute it is the most 
important of the three. It contains not only a large quantity 
of valuable ground, well adapted to the different purposes of 
husbandry, but also in its bounds are carried on large and 
extensive manufactures. In a word, whether it is considered 
with respect to magnitude, fertility of soil, local advantages, 
manufactures, or population, it will be found deserving of the 
most minute attention, and worthy to be ranked with any pro¬ 
vince in the Kingdom.” What Brown says of the Riding, writing 
in 1799, might conceivably have been written in 1928, except that, 
it might be noted to-day, industry has overshadowed agriculture 
to a large extent in the South Midlands of the Riding. 

The North Riding has its important iron and steel works in 
the vicinity of Stockton, Middlesbrough, Loftus, etc., now 
happily recovering to some extent from serious trade depression, 
and its more recently introduced industry—^the Synthetic 
Ammonia and Nitrates factory of Imperial Chemical Industries 
—an undertaking which, situated at Billingham, near Stockton- 
on-Tees, seems to be gradually extending and becommg more 
important. These industries occupy a relatively smaller part of 
the Riding, where the chief pursuit of the people is agriculture, 
than in the West Riding. 

The East Riding might be termed the Riding where agriculture 
is almost the only industry. In this Ridmg is situated the 
important seaport of Kmgston-upon-Hull, more frequently 
referred to as Hull, which is the third port in the Kingdom, an 
important city to the farmer because of its seed crushing and 
cake manufacture. Hull and Selby supply a large proportion 
of Yorkshire’s requirements in the form of cakes and meals, but 
large quantities come from Liverpool, especially to the West 
Riding. A Journey across the Wol^ cannot fail to impress even 
the casual observer that agrictilture, and agricultxire only, holds 
sway. For miles, as one travels from Bridlington to the top of 
Garrowby Hill, one passes through a purely agricultural area, 
and at the same time one cannot help feeling impressed by the 
importance of agriculture in this county—or in the country— 
by such a journey. . ^ 

A very brief description of the Geology of the soils resulting 
from the different geological formations may convey some 
impression of the selection of soils, and at the same time afftwd 
some explanation of the differences in the farming systems which 
prevail in different parts of the county. 

The Moxtntaik JakESTO^srE. 

A study of the Geological (solid) map shows that the more 
important formations run apj^ximately north and south- 
Stoting with the older formations and proceeding from 
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to east we find the Monntam limestone. This formation cover^ 
ing an extensive area in the West and North Ridings, runs up to 
a fairly high altitude, and gives rise to rather thin soils on the 
higher ground, but to deeper soils, as a result of denudation and 
accumulation, in the valleys. Almost aU this area is under 
permanent grass. The pastures are not very productive, but 
what is lacking in quantity is to some extent at least made up 
by quality. While this general statement holds good, it is not 
meant to indicate that highly productive grassland does not 
exist. Milburn writing in this Joumal in 1848 refers to grassland 
on the Mountain Limestone ** so valuable as to let for as much as 
£4 per acre in that isolated district where the only profit is to be 
made by ordinary farming.’" It is questionable whether much 
of it fetches a higher rent to-day than it did in the middle of 
last century. 

Hay produced in some of the Limestone dales is sometimes 
referred to as “ herby,” no doubt getting this name from its 
components. Such hay, especially in a district with a fairly 
high rainfall as this has, is difficult to cure, but it has a high repu¬ 
tation amongst stock owners for feeding value; it also has a 
mildly laxative effect on cattle, a point in its favour when so 
many stock may have to depend almost entirely upon this hay 
to carry them through the winter. In the Craven district there 
are many outlying bams and shippons with haylofts in the top 
part and cow-stalk on the ground level where cattle are wintered. 
Such an arrangement obviates the necessity of carting hay home 
to the main block of farm buildings and of carting back farmyard 
manure to distant meadows. The rearing of stock is an 
important feature of this area, dales cattle and sheep being held 
in high repute as good doers, and for them there is usually a keen 
demand from other parts of the county. 

Tscffi McLLsroijrE Geit. 

This formation covers a wide area, most of which is situated 
in the West Riding, but it also extends into the North Riding. 
A narrow strip of it separates the Yorkshire from the Lancashire 
coalfields. The soils derived from the Millstone Grit might be 
described generally as poor. Some very thin light hungry soils 
occur, but deeper and heavier bodied soils are to be found. 
There is on this formation a large area of heather-clad moorland, 
and all the soils derived from the Millstone Grit are inherently 
short of lime. Unless carefully managed, and liberally treated, 
both arable and grassland have a low level of productivity. 
Much of this area, so far as that situated in the West Riding is 
concerned, suffers from smoke damage, and this circumstance 
affects soil conditions and necessitates even more frequent 
on a soil iiffierently deficient of this important constituent* 
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The Coal Meastjees. 

This formation is confined to the West Riding where it covers 
a wide area (approximately 30 miles from north to south, and 
15 to 20 miles in breadth). In this area, as already indicated, 
agrionltnre takes second place. The soils vary considerably 
from very heavy intractable clays to light almost blow-away 
sands. The clays, derived from the Coal Measures shales, are 
difficult to cultivate not only because of the high clay content, 
but also because of the association of clay with a high fine silt 
content, and are mostly under grass. There is, however a fairly 
large part of the area covered by an intermediate type of sod 
which might be described as a free working loam, but in the same 
field one may find the medium loam and the rather intractable 
clay soils represented, and such a set of circumstances from a 
cultural point of view gives a rather unhappy combination. On 
account of subsidence, due to mining operations, various drainage 
problems occur, and quite extensive areas have in consequence 
become water-logged and gone out of cultivation. There is a 
risk that still larger stretches of the county may in future years 
be seriously affected by subsidence. To quote from the Report 
of the Special Commission on Mining and Drainage in an area 
around the County Borough of Doncaster: “ In the Doncaster 
area, however, where large stretches of country are below or little 
above the 26-foot contour, the effect of subsidence would be very 
considerable. It is, therefore, quite intelligible that the prospects 
of the development of coal mines under the Doncaster area should 
have aroused some apprehension and alarm. It was felt that 
unless adequate measures were taken very large tracts of land 
would be in danger not only of losing their agricultural value 
through water-logging, but of being submerged, and that the same 
fate might befallroads, villages, and farm buildingsand later : 
“ The natural result of the extraction of coal will be to lower the 
surface of the land and thus to aggravate the difficulties of drain¬ 
age.’* To students of drainage problems this is a most interesting 
area. The Romans, according to some historians, cut the Bycarrs 
Dyke, which runs into the Trent. Later the Dutchman, Cornelius 
Vermuyden, early in the seventeenth century ctoied out 
extensive and important drainage operations in Hatfield Chase, 
These operations by Vermuyden cost up to 1626 the sum of 
£68,828, but thetot^ cost including, in addition to drainage, such 
items as compensation, enclosing and allotting, amounted to 
£200,000. About the middle of the following century the famous 
engineer, John Smeaton, was called m to report, and later, several 
other drainage authorities, including Fester, Stone, Thaokray, and 
Rennie. 

The Coal Measures soils as a whole might be termed hungry 
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but responsive. As with the Millstone Grit soils, so with those 
of the neighbouring formation, periodic liming is a necessity if 
the land is to be maintained in fertile condition. On account of 
the acid material which is continually, in greater or lesser amounts, 
being deposited on the surface of the soil from the smoke-polluted 
atmosphere of the industrial areas, added to the fact that the 
Coal Measures soils are inherently short of lime, the need for 
periodic lirning in this area, if the fertility of the soil is to be 
maintained, becomes apparent. 

Wheat, oats, and potatoes are perhaps the most satisfactory 
arable crops, but with care good pastures and meadows may be 
maintained. The failure of crops—^roots, barley and seeds 
particularly—and the frequent occurrence of damage to swedes 
and turnips by finger-and-toe, is to be regretted when such 
failures are frequently traceable to shortage of lime in the soil, 
and therefore preventable. 

The Magkesiah Ltmestoct. • 

The Magnesian Limestone occupies a relatively narrow strip 
ruiming along the eastern boundary of the Coal Measures in the 
south, and further north, of the Millstone Grit, and gives rise 
to soils which vary from thin brashy soils to much heavier soils 
of greater depth. The thin soils are mostly worked on the 
4 or 6 course system—^sheep and barley land—^but on the deeper 
soils potatoes are an important crop. It might be described as 
moderate cropping land more noted for the quality of the produce, 
e.g. potatoes and barley, than for jdeld. Part of this area too has, 
owing to the spread of industry, suffered from smoke damage, 
and ^tricts which formerly grew many acres of barley annually 
have now almost ceased to grow the crop. It would seem, 
although there may be other causes, that industry, with its 
accompaniment, a smoky atmosphere, and therefore the im- 
possib^ty of producing bright samples of grain, has compelled 
f^mers on the southern portion of the area to cease growing 
barley. Industrialisation of part of the area—^the coal underlying 
the Ihnestone—^would seem to account for the reduction of the 
sheep population in the southern part of the area. Much of this 
formation, especially in the North Riding, is masked by drift. 

Vaie of Yoke. 

A large area covering part of the three Ridings. It would 
be a misnomer to refer to the Vale of York as a Geological 
formationryit is complex geologically, and more complex perhaps 
JErom a soil point of view. Heavy clays and aU gradations 
between heavy clays and blowing sands, are represented in this 
wide area ; in fact, one may find cases where three or more soils 
of very different t^ure are to be found in one relatively small 
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field. It need hardly be mentioned that such a set of conditions, 
which unfortunately are not uncommon, is anything but a happy 
one from the point of view of practical farming. The sands in 
some areas, e.g., Sutton-on-Forest, Strensall, and near Thirsk, 
overlie clay which would appear to be of lacustrine origin. 
Reference is made in earlier writings to the improvement effected 
by the application of large quantities—400 to 500 loads per acre 
—of the clay to the soil.—^According to Milbum,^ the effect has 
been astonishing and the land is now capable of growing good 
crops of wheat.” The writer has been informed by one farmer 
that the latter’s grandfather had clayed ” almost all the farm, 
and evidence of clay pits are still extant. The land is flat and 
frequently underdrained at considerable depth, but drought 
seldom affects crops on this sand. 

In the vicinity of Selby, on much of the light sand land the 
water table is high. If this were not so it is highly probable 
that many acres of this land would be a barren waste. 

Before proceeding further eastward through the county it 
is well to note the extensive area, mostly in the West Riding, 
covered by Warp Soils. Some are natural, some artificial. Some 
are light, whilst others are of fairly heavy texture. The area so 
covered is noted for two crops, potatoes and peas, and good yields 
of both are common. This is perhaps the only area in Yorkshire 
where the land is cultivated by steam and motor cable sets. In 
some instances ploughing of stubble in autumn to a depth of 
15 in. or more is given in preparation for the next year’s potato 
crop, the autumn cultivation of one field proceeding simultane¬ 
ously perhaps with the harvesting of the crop in an adjoining 
field. Some of the light soils—^frequently referred to as Rye 
and Potato Land—suffer from shortage of Hme, and in their sour 
condition the choice of crops which will grow satisfactorily 
becomes limited, and liming has to be carried out with care or 
damage may be done to the very important potato crop, it being 
found that lime in excess indirectly encourages ordinary or brown 
potato scab (Actinomyces). The interesting, though costly, 
process of warping is not obsolete, quite large areas have been 
warped within recent years. 

The Chalk. 

This formation is represented only in the East Riding, and 
gives rise to the area commonly referred to as the Yorkshire 
Wolds—^the area noted in the county for the largest arable farms, 
high quality malting barley, and its sheep. The soils vary from 
thin chalky soils of 4 in. to 6 in. in depth, to decidedly deeper 
soils. They are worked mainly on the Norfolk four-course 

On the ffarming of the North Riding of Yorkshire/* M.A.JSF, 
Jourmh Volxme 9. ^ 
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rotation, or the extended five-conrse rotation with two corn crops 
following seeds. Seeds are grazed as a general rule, and most 
farms have only a disproportionately small acreage of grassland. 
Within recent years, however, due in no small measure to the 
unsatisfactory price of cereal crops, the sowing down of land to 
two year or longer leys, and also to permanent grass, has been noted. 

In the vicinity of Bridlington and running along the coast 
and bending inland for a few mdles, there is an extensive area 
where Boulder Clay overlies the Chalk. 

The Chalk soils of Yorkshire difiEer from the sods of similar 
origin in the southern counties in that generally they contain less 
flints. There is still evidence of the old chaUi pits which were 
in use during the first half of last century. Wold soils in those 
days responded to the application of chalk. Before its applica* 
tion Spurrey {Spergula arvmsis) known in that area as “ Perry ’’ 
and in other parts of the country variously as Bother, Land Iron, 
and Lousy or Louse Grass, etc., was a troublesome weed, and 
Pmger-and-Toe(PZa6modiopAora6fa554Cce)or “Pingers-and-Toes ” 
as it was then called, was a common disease on turnips ; accord¬ 
ing to Legard ^ “ in both these cases chalking has been found 
completely efScacious ; from 80 to 100 cubic yards per acre are 
laid on,” etc. As in those days, so again to-day, finger-and-toe 
is becoming rather prevalent, and it would seem that the reserve 
built up by bygone generations is becoming exhausted, and that 
chalking or liming may have to be more widely practised once 
again on the Wolds of Yorkshire. 

The lengthening of the rotation by the introduction of two 
to four year leys tried by some farmers during the recent years 
of depression with the view of reducing labour costs, and thus 
making the farm more profitable, may go so far towards the 
control of the disease, but such a variation where the disease 
has got a hold may prove to be only partially successful. 

to account of the relatively low prices obtainable during 
recent years for cereals—barley particularly—beef, and mutton, 
and at the same time the high prices of concentrated feeding 
stuffs, this area of Yorkshire has perhaps felt the depression more 
severely than the other Eidings, or even than the rest of the 
East Eiding. 

Eormerly, and to a certain extent nowadays, the farming on 
the wolds might be termed farming for the land; sheep, fed to 
♦give a profit S possible, might be said to be kept mainly with a 
view to consumiog the seeds in summer and the roots in winter, 
both crops being consumed on the land. The land is thus 
enriched for the succeeding com crops—wheat after seeds and 
barley after roots. The bullocks—^bought in as a rule in autumn 

^ Parming of the East Biding of Yorkshire,*' by George Legard, 
Journal, Volume 9. . 
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—are fed on turnips, straw, and purchased concentrates. They 
are kept to convert the straw and roots into manure which will 
then go back to the arable land, and often it has been said, and 
unfortunately for the farmer the statement has been only too 
true, that the farmer’s profit from the feeding of the bullocks 
lay in the manure only. 

There are many square miles of the East Riding where the 
chalk is covered over by Boulder Clay, as for instance that area 
of the county situate between Bridlington and Driffield, and a 
narrow strip running along the coast. In Holdemess there is a 
wide area of strong land—^wheat and bean land—^where bare 
fallowing is stiU a common practice. Also in southern Holder- 
ness there is the only arable area of any importance of Carr or 
Peaty land in Yorkshire. Holdemess too has some rich pasture 
land reputed to be more suitable for mature than for younger 
cattle. 

Leaving out of consideration the western dales of North 
Yorkshire where the soils are chiefly derived from the Mountain 
Limestone and Millstone Grit, it might be said that the soil of 
that large area north of the Cleveland hills, and extending to 
the sea on the east and approaching -the dales in the west, and 
north towards the river Tees, is largely derived from glacial drift. 
There is a covering of drift in the northern part of the Vale of 
York which extends into the North Riding. 

The lias, the Magnesian Limestone, and Keuper and the 
Bunter, are almost entirely masked by drift in the form of 
Boulder Clay or Glacial Sands and Gravels The ordinary farm 
crops—^wheat, oats, barley, beans, potatoes, and seeds—are repre¬ 
sented, and there seems to be a greater tendency to extend the 
rotation by the inclusion of longer leys here than in other parts 
of Yorkshire. 

In the North Riding there is an extensive area of strong 
land—^in some cases not too well drained—and bare fallowing 
is still a common practice. On strong land near Northallerton 
the growing of winter-sown soiling mixtures in place of the usual 
bare fallow was followed by good results. As compared with the 
bare fallowed portion, the number of ploughings reduced from 
6 to 2, a good crop of soilage was obtained, and the succeeding 
wheat crop was better on the area following the soiling crop 
than on that which followed the bare fallow. The heavy soiling 
crop apparently not only checked weeds, but left the land in a 
good state of fertility for the following crop. At the same time 
there is some very light land, as in the vicinity of Raskelf, Pilmoor 
and Thirsk, where rye, oats, potatoes, and carrots are the chief 
crops, and on those well-managed sands where lime has been 
applied, sugar beet and barley have been found to yield well, and 
heavy crops of seeds hay are obtained. 
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Some good fattening pastures are found in the dales, in 
Eyedale for example, winch runs down to the Vale of Pickering; 
but there is an extensive area of heather clay moorland in the 
area known as the Cleveland hills. The VaUey of the Tees is 
a rich agricultural tract. 

SPECIAL FEATUEES OP THE AGEICULTUEE OP 
YOEKSHIEE. 

A glance at the Agricultural Statistics for Yorkshire at once 
reveals the importance of the county as a grain-growing area. 
The cultivation of these crops in the county differs little from 
that obtaining in other parts of England, hence a description of 
their cultivation and management is omitted. Similar remarks 
apply to the root crops, but so far as swedes and mangolds are 
concerned, it might be mentioned that sowing on the ridge would 
seem to be less common than sowing on the £kt. There are some 
systems of farming and certain crops which occupy an area 
relatively large to the total area occupied by these crops, and 
these are now referred to in some detail. 

West Emnsro. 

In the West Riding there are some systems of farming which 
though perhaps not peculiar to Yorkshire are yet deserving of 
mention on account of their importance in the Riding. 

The milk and feed system of dairy farming is common, 
especially in the industrial area. This system consists of pur¬ 
chasing newly calved cows and carrying them through one, but 
seldom more than two, lactation periods, at the end of which, 
as the cows are fed liberally on concentrated foods, they are fat 
and are sold for slaughter. The production of milk is the chief 
object in view, and no doubt good yields are obtained by the 
system. Many of the farms on which this system obtains are 
entirely under grass, but on some a small area is regularly under 
arable crops. 

Where the whole farm is under grass, all the land, both 
pastures and meadows, may receive an application of farmyard 
manme (which consists almost entirely of the fasces, since little 
bedding is used) each year, or the meadows receive farmyard 
manure each year, and the pastures an application in alternate 
years. The question may be asked how is it possible to produce 
so much farmyard manure ? This is explained, by the fact that 
the stocking per acre is high, not infrequently at the rate of 
1 cow per acre, and this heavy stocking necessitates the purchase 
of ^ge quantities of food which may consist chiefly of wet gra- mp 
^d concentrated foods, but may also include hay and roots. 
Tim land inay be incapable of supplying even the maintenance 
part of the ration throughout the year, and on account of the 
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large quantity of foods purchased the dung heap may assume 
relatively large proportions. Many farms are managed in this 
way. 

Where a portion of the farm is xmder arable cultivation the 
arable land is frequently worked on a three-year rotation, viz., 
roots (mainly swedes, but some mangolds and potatoes are 
grown), oats or wheat (the latter after mangolds and potatoes), 
oats. 

If satisfactory crops of swedes free from finger-and-toe are 
to be obtained by this rotation the reserve of lime in the soil must 
be maintained by periodic liming. On the other hand, on some 
farms the arable land may be worked on this system for a period, 
and then it may be sown down to a long ley of three to six years’ 
duration, and one of the older leys may be broken up to replace 
that sown down. 

Cows are purchased—Otley, Skipton, and Hellifield are 
important markets in this connection—^as second calvers, or as 
newly calved second-calf cows. During their last lactation the 
cows are liberally fed, well above the recognised standards for 
maintenance and milk production, so that when dry they are 
ready for the butcher. Although a satisfactory yield of milk is 
obtained it seems a pity that the system involves the loss of 
many good cows at such an early age. It seems probable too 
that better ecopomio results might follow more careful rationing 
of the cows. 

Grassland so treated gives good yields of hay, but it tends to 
be rather coarse and lacking in quality. Some of the more 
progressive farmers, within recent years at least, have applied 
lime and phosphates to the land, and the results appear to have 
justified the expenditure, a marked improvement in the herbage 
being noted, and as a result better quality hay and grazing have 
been produced. 

This system of management of dairy cows may also be found 
on farms with a larger proportion of arable land, and on such 
farms potatoes and wheat assume relatively important positions. 
Writing in 1848 Charnock ^ observed: “ Most of the arable land is, 
as I have said,cropped irrespective of system: potatoes, whea/t, 
clover, potatoes, wheat or cabbages, is a common course. And 
again white crops in succession, with a green one every third or 
fourth year is not uncommon.’* To a l^ge extent his remarks 
apply to the present time. Much of the land is worked on np 
very definite rotation, but no instance is known to the writer 
of continuous wheat growing as was mentioned elsewhere by 
Charnock. 

What may be termed rhubarb farming pocupies a prominent 

1 ** On the Farming of the W^t Biding of Yorkshire,” by John H. 
Chfunock, Vol. 9, 1848. 
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place in the husbandry of the Leeds-Wakefield area. According 
to the Agricultural Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for 1927, of the 6,616 acres of rhubarb in England, there 
were 2,888 acres in Yorkshire, and, of these, 2,822 acres in the 
West Riding. The production of forced rhubarb is the chief 
object on many small farms in the area referred to, but it may 
be combined with market gardening and milk production. The 
soil and climatic conditions of this area seem to be eminently 
suited to the successful growth of rhubarb. Some green rhubarb 
may be sold, but as far as possible energy is concentrated on the 
production of forced rhubarb, which is marketed from Christmas 
to about the end of*. April. During the season large quantities 
of it are sent daily to Covent Garden. It is grown in special 
forcing sheds, long, low, dark buildings, specially constructed 
for the purpose, in^o which the roots after having been growing 
in the fields, for two or three years without any rhubarb having 
been pulled, are taken in the autumn. The roots are placed 
close together and the intervening spaces filled up with soil. 
They are watered regularly, and arrangements are made whereby 
the sheds are artificially heated by pipes from a furnace. Great 
care is necessary in the pulling of the stalks so that the ‘‘ eyes ” 
are not damaged, otherwise the yield may be reduced, and also 
in the cutting of -^e roots when they are removed from the sheds 
before they are replanted out-of-doors. Prince Albert is the 
early variety, and Dawes Champion and Victoria the late varieties 
favoured in Yorkshire. 

Large quantities of farmyard manure are required by the 
rhubarb growers—^formerly little difficulty was experienced in 
getting supplies from stables in Leeds and other towns, but 
the ousting of the horse by motor transport has in recent years 
made it more difficult for the growers to obtain supplies. Some 
of the farmers on the milk and feed system might fed it a more 
profitable proposition to sell some of their farmyard manure and 
to expend some or all the income therefrom on lime and phos- 
phatic manures, to the mutual advantage of the rhubarb growers 
and themselves, but the transport of the manure might present 
some difficulty as little bedding is used in many of the cowsheds 
in the area. 

Peas for pulling when green occupy a fairly important posi¬ 
tion. !!^ere were close on 6,000 acres under this crop in the 
West Riding in 1927. In acreage, Yorkshire comes second to 
Essex amongst English counties with regard to pea growing. 
This crop tends to be rather speculative, and much depends upon 
the time at which it is ready for market. In some seasons the 
earlies leave a good profit, while the lates may only barely pay, 
while in other seasons the converse holds good. Peas frequently 
follow potatoes and precede wheat in the rotation, especially 
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where early peas are grown, as they may be got off the land in 
sufficient time to allow of a bastard or “ pin ” fallow before the 
wheat is sown. In a season like 1928 some excellent pea straw 
has been harvested. Some farmers feed it to bullocks, but others 
reserve it for hoggs when they are on roots. When well harvested 
it makes valuable fodder, approximating closely to seeds hay. 

Thomas Laxton, Alderman, and Standard, appear to be the 
chief varieties grown—^the iBrst being an early and the other two 
late varieties. In Yorkshire the distribution of the pea crop 
would seem to be more dependent upon labour supply than suit¬ 
able soil conditions. They are grown on the Magnesian Lime¬ 
stone, the sands, and the warp—^sometimes quite successfully on 
Warp soils which some might consider too heavy for peas—^but 
as a rule in an area where casual labour is easily procurable both 
for hoeing and pulling. The buyer may, however, purchase the 
crop as it stands, the farmer oidy undertaking to cart the crop 
to the station. 

On the sand land near Selby, and that large area bordering 
on the Ouse, Don, and Humber, where the Warp soils prevail, 
potatoes are still, as they were a century ago, the most important 
crop. Other crops are grown successfully, but it might be said 
that the energy of many farmers in this area is directed to potato 
growing. In most seasons good yields are obtained on these 
soils, but in seasons when the rainfall is above average the crop 
as a rule is much lighter. In spite of the fact that growth was 
retarded to some extent by the relatively cold weather which 
prevailed in June of this year (1928), the more genial growing 
weather from July to October encouraged growth and some very 
good crops have been raised this autumn (1928), crops well above 
average in yield not being difficult to find. Much of the crop is 
marketed in the industrial areas of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
and there is a keen demand from these areas for large tubers, 
which are preferred by the chipping trade. Majestic and King 
Edward are two of the most important varieties in this area to-day, 
the former, if anything, gradually occupying a larger, and the 
latter a smaller area as the years pass. Great Scot, however, still 
occupies a fairly large area, and Bed King and Mons Star have 
recently replaced lung Edward to a certain extent. Potato 
disease {PhytophtTiora infestans)^ commonly referred to in York¬ 
shire as ‘‘ demic,’’caused considerable damage in 1926 and 1927, 
but seems to have appeared to only a very slight extent in 1928. 
Over a long period it does not seem to be a serious pest in 
Yorkshire. 

East Bmnsra 

As already indicated, on the large area of this Biding commonly 
referred to as the Wolds, the four-or five-course rotations are nor- 
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mallypractised,viz.,roots,barley, clover, wheat; or roots,barley, 
clover, wheat, oats or barley. The cultivation for the roots resem¬ 
bles that in other parts of the country, but the general practice is to 
sow on the flat by means of a drill which has two spouts to each row, 
one spout for artificial manures, and the other for the seed. As a 
rule artificial manures only are supplied for this crop, and while 
there is something to be said in favour of a drill which apphes 
the manure and sows the seed simultaneously, some care has to 
be exercised in the selection of the manure mixtures and the 
quantity applied. Cases have been noted where apparently 
over-concentration of maniues in the immediate vicinity of the 
plant has led to at least a partial failure of the crop, and to the 
production of fanged roots. 

As most of the roots are consumed on the land, no manuring 
is required for the barley crop where it comes after roots in the 
four-course rotation. Unfortunately the eating-on of the roots 
may be continued late into the spring, even as late as May. It 
is possible that where this happens there may be a serious 
reduction in monetary returns, as not only may the sheep become 
too heavy and the carcasses too fat for modern requirements and 
a less price result, but also the sowing of the barley and seeds 
may be delayed. The seed may be deposited in an indifferent 
tilth, as no frost mould has been obtained, and both crops may 
suffer to some extent. 

The seeds are usually grazed and then in the months of 
September and October farmyard manure is applied in prepara¬ 
tion for the wheat crop. To some it may appear rather wasteful 
to apply farmyard manure to seeds land whereon the crop has 
been grazed, but with the lighter wold soils it is apparently 
necessaty to do so in order to ensure a good crop of wheat. 
Plouglmg foflowed by pressii^ and drilfing, the latter two 
operations being carried out simultaneously by the combined 
press drill, followed by harrowing, complete the autumn cultiva¬ 
tion for the wheat, and it is indeed a fine sight to see a field being 
sown. Frequently one can witness three pairs of horses ploughing, 
followed by a pair with the press drill and another pair harrowing, 
and the whole process leaves the impression of well-organised 
work. 

Where the rotation is extended to a five-course, the second 
straw crop, whether it be barley or oats, will normally receive a 
complete mixture of artificials. 

Without doubt the farmers in this area have felt the recent 
depression acutely. The price of com, relative to the cost of 
labour, has been low, Bullock fattening has left little profit. 
The poor root crop of 1927 meant that fewer sheep could be 
wintered. The question immediately arises, can anyt^g be done 
to make the far m in g in the Wolds more remunerative, or are we 
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to see some land go out of cultivation ? It is possible that the 
sowing down of some of the land to long leys or permanent 
grass might lead to better results. Some light Wold land has 
within recent years been laid away to permanent grass, and a 
gradually increasing acreage sown down to a long ley, but careful 
composition of seeds mixtures, and judicious manuring, are 
necessary if good results are to be obtained. Cases where 
satisfactory seeds takes have been obtained are known to the 
writer who, in discussing the above suggestion, is not unmindful 
of difficulties such as water supply and fences—difficulties which 
would not appear to be insuperable—^which present themselves 
in this part of the county. 

Ewes might be not only better wintered, where they could 
have a good run on grass, but more cheaply wintered than when, 
as at present, they are commonly folded on roots; also this 
system might lead to a great reduction in the mortality amongst 
ewes, which always tends to be greater where there is a good root 
crop, and which in some seasons is really serious, H such a 
system were adopted the breeds of sheep at present favoured— 
the Leicesters and Lincolns—^might have to give place to other 
breeds, as has already been discovered where the long ley system 
has been tried and found profitable. In addition, if the results 
of recent experiments on the winter feeding of sheep on roots 
conducted at the Manor Farm, Garforth—^formerly the Experi¬ 
mental farm of Leeds University and the Yorkshire Council for 
Agricultural Education—are corroborated, the period of fattening 
may be shortened, and a greater number of sheep fed per acre 
on roots, with possibly a greater financial gain to the farmer. 
Changes in practice may be necessitated by altered conditions, 
and the unsatisfactory balance sheets of many farms in recent 
years have pointed to the necessity for serious modifications of 
the present system if wages and corn prices are to remain at their 
present levels. It must be remembered that many Wold farmers 
are situated far from railway stations. Motor transport, however, 
has been introduced to a considerable extent, but if great care 
is not exercised in the organisation of the farm this may lead to 
higher rather than lower costs of production, presuming that 
carting formerly done by farm horses is now done by Hired trans¬ 
port, and at the same time the number of horses maintained, with 
as a result fewer working days per horse. To some this may 
appear mere theoretical reasoning, but it is put forward with the 
hope that by soma at least it may receive serious consideration. 
The adoption of such a system will necessitate to a considerable 
extent a redistribution of the farm capital. Unfortunately it 
may even require more capital on account of the larger head 
of sheep, but the le^bour biU, and also the annual expenditure 
on manures, should be considerably reduced, and to some extent 
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there would most likely be some reduction in expenditure on 
concentrated feeding stuffs. 

Potatoes occupy nearly 15,000 acres in the Biding. They 
are grown chiefly in the Vale of York on the lighter Glacial soils 
and on the Warp. Beans cover an area approximately half that 
cropped with potatoes—^they are grown chiefly in Holderness. 
The Pocldington district, where there is an extensive area of deep 
sandy soils, is famed for its carrots, a crop which might be 
compared with the peas pulled green, in that it is rather 
speculative. 

Over 1,000 acres of carrots are grown annually in the East 
Riding, and about 200 acres in the rest of the county. The 
carrots are usually washed before dispatch from the farms. The 
crop is an expensive one to grow, as much man labour is required 
in connection with the weeding, singling, lifting, and washing 
of the crop. Nevertheless, wbfle no doubt it is a speculative 
crop, over a long period it might be classed as a highly remunera¬ 
tive one. The farmer who maintains a uniform acreage annually 
is more likely to succeed than the spasmodic carrot grower, who, 
tempted by the high prices of one season greatly increases his 
acreage the following year, as sometimes has happened within 
recent years, only to find that prices have slumped and little 
profit was to be made from the crop. With both carrots and 
green peas much depends on the amount sent into the various 
markets daily throughout the season. Should a large supply 
priye prices may fall in that market, while temporary shortage 
in another market may lead to high prices. Two similar lots at 
different markets may, therefore, make very different prices on 
the same day, and it requires ^e judgment, perhaps accom¬ 
panied by a little bit of luck, to market to the best advan¬ 
tage. 

As in Northern Ireland, so in Yorkshire, the flax area has 
been considerably reduced during recent years, until in 1926 
only one acre was grown in Yorkshire. The reduction in acreage 
is tr^eable to several factors, amongst which are foreign com-'* 
petition and change of fashion, but in the last two years flax 
h^ been reintroduced, and is to be manufactured in the Selby 
district. No doubt this venture will be followed with interest, 
and, if the fanner finds flax-growing under present conditions 
profitable, it likely that the acreage may be considerably 
extended, especially on account of the low prices now ruling for 
potatoes and grain. 

With the large industrial area and its dense population it 
is only to be expected that, as is the case, the numbers of pigs 
and poultry in the county would be large. Of the English 
counties Yorkshire comes second to Lancashire in the number of 
poultry. There is a good market for eggs, poultry and pork. 
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AaRICXTLTXTRAL TENANCIES. 

A number of farms are occupied by the owners. Since the 
war the breaking up of estates led to the purchase by many farmers 
of the holdings they occupied. Some farms are held on lease, 
but most of the leases are of short (seldom more than five or 
seven years^ duration. The majority of the farms are held on 
a yearly tenancy, and Lady Day tenancies with pre-entry at 
Candlemas or earlier, are common. 

Agrictjlttjkal Labotjb. 

While the number of workers employed has within the last 
decade been considerably reduced, there were still nearly 61,000 
workers employed on holdings over 1 acre in extent at June 4, 
1927. The supply of regular workers has within recent years 
been sufficient to satisfy the demand in most districts. Much 
casual labour is required in certain districts for potato planting 
and lifting, the carrot crop, the pea crop, and while quite a lot 
of the casual labour is supplied from the local villages, especially 
in connection with peas and carrots, many Irish labourers are 
annually employed in coimection with the hay and com harvests 
and the lifting of the potato crop. Reference to the Agricultural 
Statistics will show too that in Yorkshire a relatively large pro¬ 
portion of women and girls are still employed in agriculture. 

Since the Great War the establishment of a Bacon Factory 
at Sherbum-in-Elmet and of two Sugar Beet Factories, one at 
Poppleton, near York, and the other at Selby, is to be noted. 
It is too early yet to say much about these, but there wpuld 
seem to be the possibility of producing sufficient raw material 
for both the Bacon Factory and the Sugar Beet Factories in 
the county. The Bacon Factory may be of educational as well 
as of pecuniary advantage in the county, but with the large 
demand for light pork from the industrial areas there would stiH 
seem to be a tendency to market as pork rather than to continue 
feeding imtil useful bacon weights were attained. 

AgeiouxtiteaIi Education. 

A description of the Agriculture of Yorkshire would be in¬ 
complete without some reference to the provision made for 
agricultural education. 

The provision of technical instruction in agriculture was one 
of the original objects of the founders of the Yorkshire CoEege 
in 1874 (the College became the University of Leeds m 1904). 
It was not, however, tUl 1891 that it was found possible to 
establish at the CoEege a Department of Agriculture. With the 
help of the County Councils of the three Ri<Sngs, who contributed 
for this purpose part of the whiskey ” money,together with the 
Eberal donationsof a number of pubHc-spMted farmers and land- 
owners in Yorkshire, it then became possible to provide both 
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regulai* courses in agriculture for students at the college, and 
lectures and advisory work in the county. 

Since those early days progress has been steady, and notwith¬ 
standing the growth of agricultural education throughout the 
country and the various incidental changes in its administration 
during the past forty years, the organisation in Yorkshire has 
remained essentially the same. For the purposes of agricultural 
education the county remains a single administrative unit. The 
administration is in the hands of a joint educational body known 
as the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education, on which 
are represented the County Councils of the three Ridings of 
Yorkshire, the University of Leeds, and the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. The work is organised and carried out on behalf of the 
Agricultural Council by the University Department of Agriculture, 
It might also be mentioned that Yorkshire is recognised by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, under its scheme for the provision of 
technical advice for farmers, as a single Province and the 
University of Leeds as the provincial advisory centre. 

At the University students can study for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, or for Honours Degrees in 
Agriculture, Agricultural Botany, Agricultural Chemistry, Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, and Agricultural Zoology, and for the 
University Diploma in Agriculture. Extension work in the 
county is by means of lectures on the subjects of Agriculture, 
Dairy Husbandry, Veterinary Hygiene, Horticulture, Poultry 
Husbandry, and Beekeeping. Extended courses in Agriculture 
and Horticulture are given at selected centres. With the 
co-operation of farmers, experimental and demonstration plots, 
both on arable and grassland, are laid down from time to time. 

In 1898 the Manor Farm, Garforth, was taken on a thirty 
years’ lease, which expired in April, 1928. For-the past thirty 
years the farm has been used as a centre for demonstration 
and experimental work both for students at the University and 
to farmers. The Agricultural Council has recently purchased a 
property at Askham Bryan, near York, on which it is their 
intention to continue this side of the work. Fruit-growinjg in 
the county is promoted by means of the EVuit Demonstration 
Centre and the Fruit Testing Station at Osgodby near Selby. 
Soii^ for Milk Production is being demonstrated at the Rawcliffe 
Soiling Demonstration Farm. 

The Department maintains close contact with farmers 
throughout the county by means of six District Lecturers who 
are stationed at different centres, and organise the educational 
work in the surrounding districts. 

Depa^meut of Agriculture, G. C. A. RoBBErSOK. 

Xhe TJuiversity, 

Leeds. 
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THE LIVE STOCK OF YORKSHIRE 

When in the familiar phrase “ Yorkshire’s broad acres ” we 
recognise Yorkshire’s leading position among the connties in 
respect of size, we are not perhaps so generaUy aware that her 
acres account for 10 per cent, of the total area of England and 
Wales. A little further study of the statistics at our disposal 
—^not to trouble the reader with uninviting tables of figures— 
shows that the same approximation holds for the live stock and 
the classes of live stock and for total agricultural output; broadly 
considered, Yorkshire stands for one-tenth of British Agriculture. 
It follows, therefore, that if an attempt were made to describe 
inside the limits of this article aU the breeds of stock within 
the county it would come at best not far short of a description 
of the flocks and herds of England, since only a small minority 
of the pure breeds are unrepresented; at something less than 
best it would be an interminable and incomplete catalogue. I 
propose rather to deal almost exclusively with the commercial 
stock, the stock in which the vast majority of the farmers have 
invested their capital and on which they depend for a livelihood 
in whole or in part; to limit consideration of pedigreed breeds 
to a description of those that are native to the county and note 
the influence of pedigreed animals as it appears among the 
ordinary farm stock. 

Eor this purpose it will be convenient to think of the county 
in terms of four areas presenting distinct characteristics to the 
observer, Yorkshire as a whole is the northern continuation 
of the great central plain of England broken into by three areas 
of greater elevation—^the Pennines on the west, the Cleveland Mils 
and North Yorkshire moors of the north-east, and the wolds of 
the east. The rest, greatest in extent as in agricultural im¬ 
portance, is grouped together under the name The Vale of 
York ” and considered last because as a grand stretch of mixed 
farming it shows little that is distinctive and because it receives 
the surplus of stock from two of the other three regions. 

The Western Dales. —^This is the hill and dale country of the 
Pennine Chain which runs southwards from the noj^hem 
boundary at Middleton-in-Teesdale to Derbyshire, and eastwards 
to merge in the lowlands of the Vale of York. 

The North Yorkshire Moors. —^This block of high moorland 
in the north-east rising steeply from the plain is defined by a 
line from Saltbum south-westwards by Stokesley towards 
Northallerton, then south to Coxwold and from Coxwold east by 
Pickering to Scarborough, 

The East Riding Wolds. —^The boundaries of the wolds are 
marked by the points Filey, Malton, Pookhngtbn, Market 
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Weighton, Drifaeld and Bridlington. They receive special 
mention because of their sheep stock. 

The Vale of Fori.—From the Tees, the northern county 
boundary, the great tract of mixed grass and arable land stretches 
southwards by Northallerton and Thirsk (where the vale narrows 
between the Pennines and the North Yorkshire moors and 
Cleveland hills), York, Selby and Doncaster. The Valley of the 
Tees carries it eastward to the coast; only a low ridge broken 
by the river Derwent makes the main vale discontinuous with the 
wide Vale of Pickering which separates the North Yorkshire 
moors from the wolds ; and the East Riding, the wolds excluded, 
may well be regarded as part of the same area. 

Cattle. 

The pedigreed herds include practically every breed found 
elsewhere in the country* While these herds are individually 
quite up to the standard of those of other parts and can hold 
their own in the showyards, they are of comparatively small 
importance when the cattle stock is viewed as a whole. The 
overwhelming majority of the farmers are interested in the non- 
pedii^ee Shorthorn. One gets an illuminating indication of 
where the interest lies by watching the judging at any of the 
local shows and more especially at the Show of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society. The spectators at the judging rings for 
pedigreed stock have ample room, but around the ring where the 
non-pedigreed cows are paraded the space is packed and the 
shrewd audible comments made on the cattle and the awards 
tell of a lively appreciation of the proceedings. 

To understand one of the chief factors that has influenced 
and is influencing the outlook of the majority of stockmen a 
short digression is necessary to describe the special circumstances. 
Within the vastness of the county we have the industrial area of 
the West Riding with about three millions of a population. 
Here is a market for liquid milk to supply which many cows are 
necessary. The farmers near these towns and viQagos have 
naturally turned to dairying and that in a very intensive form. 
In fact, so socialised has the production of liquid milk become 
that the dairyman must have every stall filled by a cow actually 
in milk, and that cow must if at all possible be at her best; that is 
to say at her third or fourth lactation. Cows are bought in when 
newly calved, are milked and fattened at the same time, and when 
dry are sold for slaughter. The lowering of yield due to 
pregnancy cannot be tolerated, and the non-productive dry period 
that normally intervenes between one lactation and another must 
be avoided. 

While this “ m i l k and feed system, as it has been named, may 
be highly remunerative to the individual, and while these dairy- 
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men may under the peculiar circumstances be compelled to adopt 
it, it is almost tragic from a national point of view to see these 
splendid cows go for slaughter in the prime of life. However, 
looking on the bright side, we have here created an almost 
unlimited demand for cows—cows that will milk well and finish 
the lactation fit for slaughter. The ambition to produce females 
that will meet this usually remimerative demand has a very 
marked influence on the type of cattle bred all over the county. 
At first sight it might appear that this present-day demand is 
sufficient reason for the Yorkshireman’s love for good cows and 
his ambition to breed them, but a glance at cattle history will 
show that this is not the whole explanation. The Shorthorn is 
descended from the old north-east of England cattle which were 
kept in the county of IsTorthumberland and in the districts 
bordering on the Tees in the counties of Durham and Yorkshire. 
The early pioneers of the breed selected their cows from the 
common herds, and even in these early days it would appear 
that they had ample material from which to choose. The Booths 
and Bates carried on the work in North Yorkshire until the fame 
of the breed spread to the four corners of the kingdom. The 
stock therefore was famous for many years before the coming 
of the industrial era, and instead of assigning the reason 
for the breeding of good cows to this cause, it would be more 
correct to say that the demand for milk has only given an 
impetus to a practice that had already reached a high stage of 
perfection. 

The Western Dates ,—^While no one parfc of the county can 
claim a monopoly in producing the cows required by the “ in¬ 
dustrial ” dairyman, the breeding ground par excellence is the 
Western Dales. Here the grass farmer rears all his heifer calves. 
Those of the males that are reared are sold as stores at 12-18 
months. More are sold at the calf stage for rearing by farmers 
in the lower country. The heifers are calved down twice or 
thrice and then sold to the dairymen* As a rule a cow leaves 
the dales at the beginning of her third lactation, and her heifer 
calves from the three calvings are retained to fill the gap. 
Naturally modifications of this practice are found. In the 
district of Upper Craven particularly numbers of farmers buy 
cows back from the dairies when the yields begin to be unprofit¬ 
able and bring them round again to the next cSlving. This may 
be repeated more than once, so that a coW^ may spend several 
lactations in the intensive dairy. The number thus saved is, 
however, comparatively small. Some breeders supply young 
stock to the men lower in the dales ; or, as another vmation, 
they dispose of newly-calved heifers^ again to go lower down to 
farmers who will retain them for one or two calvings. Dealing 
is in the Dalesman’s blood; the cattle pass through numerous 
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hands almost invariably to a common destination and doom, the 
“milk and feed*’ dairy. 

There are several very interesting points in connection with 
the production of these cows. It is not quite correct to use 
the term non-pedigree, as often the breeders can trace the an¬ 
cestry of their stock back through many generations. Individual 
herds have reputations often as valuable and as well known 
as those of herds registered in herd-books. The use of pedi¬ 
greed bulls is almost unknown in these dales, in fact there is a 
very decided aversion to their use. A breeder buys a bull-calf 
for stock purposes, usually from a neighbour, because he 
knows its mother to be a good-doing, well-bagged cow, not 
necessarily because the calf itself is a good one. The emphasis 
is laid upon the female side of the “ pedigree,” while the male 
side is almost ignored. Many bull-calves are bespoken before 
birth. Another point of interest is the extraordinary predilec¬ 
tion shown for roan colours. A good roan cow will fetch as 
much as £5 more than an eqtially good red one ! 

Now, however produced and whatever criticisms may be 
levelled against the methods adopted, the result is an animal 
beautiful in conformation, a joy to behold. Unless one has 
actually seen these grand cows at the sales at Skipton, Gisbum, 
Heliifield, Hawes or Barnard Castle (S. Durham), to mention 
only a few of the markets, one can form no idea of the extra¬ 
ordinarily high average of quality that has been attained. That 
the fame of these cows has not spread “ abroad ” to the same 
extent as that of the Cumberland cows, may be ascribed to the 
fact that very few are “exported.” The home demand can 
absorb them aU. Indeed Irish cows have to be bought in to 
supplement the home supply. 

The non-pedigree Shorthorn holds the Western Dales, and 
specialisation is all on the cows. 

The North Yorkshire Moors .—On the high moorlands no 
cattle are grazed. In the valleys, also known as dales, we have 
a very useful type of dual-purpose animal. Compared with the 
cattle of the Western Dales we find more emphasis being laid 
on the quality of the bullocks for stores, and the specialisation 
on the production of the cow alone is not so intense, consequently 
a goodly npiber of pedigree Shorthorn bulls are used. In the 
dales opening on to the Vales of Pickering and York, most of the 
young stock are sold at about 18 months old as stores to the 
lowland farmers. Cows having had two or three calves are sold 
to the dairymen, but with the big market farther away, com¬ 
petition is not so keen and the cows are not so good (from the 
daiiyman’s point of view). In the dales westward from Whitby, 
many of the rearers fatten their own stock, a practice which is 
unknown in any of the other dale districts. 
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The Vale of York ,—^Here we have the usual mixture of types 
of cattle that is common to such mixed farming districts. The 
numbers bred fall very far short of making the farms self-support¬ 
ing. Round the towns and villages, dairy cattle are kept, and 
the grazing and arable farms are stocked with stores reared 
locally in the upland areas and brought from Ireland. The only 
feature that might be considered of interest is that there is quite 
an extensive business done in the rearing of calves for veal. 
Not a few lowland rearers make a speciality of bringing calves 
on to be sold when three to six months old—^another instance 
of the influence of the proximity of the industrial area. 

Sheep. 

The hills and dales, the lowland grasslands and the arable 
farms are stocked with a plethora of breeds and crosses that 
baffles description. We have well-known pedigreed flocks of 
most of the breeds, but two only warrant special description in 
that they are indigenous to the county. 

The Swaledale ,—^This sheep derives its name from the dale 
that runs westwards from Richmond in the north-west comer 
of the county. The formation of the Swaledale Dales-bred 
Sheepbreeders’ Association dates from the 10th May, 1920, when 
at a joint meeting of the members of the Swaledale Sheepbreeders’ 
Association and the Black-faced Dales-bred Sheep Society it was 
decided that the two bodies should amalgamate. Qualification 
for entry in the flock book is by means of an annual inspection 
conducted by inspectors appoiated by the Association. The 
Swaledale is a typical moimtain breed very similar in most 
respects to the Scotch Blackface. The face is of medium length, 
strong in feature with a tuft of wool on the forehead. The 
upper part of the face is dark complexioned, the lower part is 
grey or mealy. The type grows greyer with age. The wool is 
white except at the back of the head, where it is mixed with part 
black. It is not coarse. 

It is claimed for the breed not only by breeders but also by 
the buyers of cast ewes that while it grows bigger and produces 
a finer wool than the Blackface, it is equally as hardy and can 
withstand damp conditions even better. It is distributed all 
over the central chain of hills meeting the Lonk in the north 
and the Penistones and Gritstones on the Derbyshire border to 
the south. , 

The WensUydale ,—^Named after the dale that runs westwards 
from Bedale, this breed also claims Yorkshire as its county of 
origin. The beginnings of the breed, like most others, are a little 
obscure, but there is good evidence for believing that it is 
descended from the large white-faced “ Mugs ” of the Teeswater 
district. Ihe Dishley Leicester was employed to refine it, and 
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the blue colour was introduced by Richard Outhwaite’s ‘‘ Blue- 
cap,*’ a famous half-bred Leicester ram born in 1839 with a dark 
blue head and a nearly black skin.^ This is one of the hardiest 
of the longwool breeds, a big upstanding, long-sided sheep, with 
a characteristic deep blue colouring of the face, ears, legs and 
skin. A detailed description would be superfluous, as even the 
most casual visitor at the shows must have been attracted by 
the unique colouring. Pure flocks are kept very largely to 
supply rams for crossing, particularly with the mountain breeds, 
and the deep blue face is in great favour as it increases the dark¬ 
ness of the faces of the cross-lambs, a character of commercial 
value. Mention might be made of one peculiar character in the 
breed. In the pure flocks, although no black parents are used, 
the fall of black lambs is on the average about 15 per cent. 
Research by I>r. F. W. Dry, formerly of Leeds University, has 
revealed that the inheritance of black and white in Wensleydale 
Sheep follows the simplest Mendelian lines; black is a recessive 
factor that can be bred out. But on account of it Australia 
and New Zealand are closed to the breed, and, one consideration 
taken with another, the effect is detrimental at home. 

The Western Dales .—On the higher reaches the mountain 
breeds are bred pure. Swaledales, Blackfaces and Lonks are the 
common breeds. They are very similar and fulfil the same 
function, existing under severe conditions of climate and food 
supply. Lower down where conditions are not so rigorous the 
mountain ewe is crossed with the Wensleydale tup. The 
resultant cross-lamb is known as a “Masham.” This name 
ought really to be used only for the produce of the Wensleydale 
tup on the Swaledale ewe, but the term has been widened to 
include all lambs from mountain ewes with the Wensleydale as 
sire. The name, however, is very rarely found in other parts 
of the county. These ‘‘ Masham ’* lambs are bought by the 
grass farmers in the lowlands or by those in the richest parts of 
the dales, to be wintered rough and fattened off the following 
s umm er. Practically none are folded on roots. Many of the 
Masham ewe lambs are bought by the breeders on the lower 
and better reaches of the dales, who put them to a Wensleydale 
tup again. The Masham ewe is a good and prolific mother. The 
lambs are known as “twice-crossed lambs.” The “twice- 
crossed ” lambs are bought by the arable farmers for fattening-off 
on roots. They are useful turniping sheep. 

Here we have the gradation from the highlands to the low¬ 
lands common to all parts of the country. The mountain ewe 
herseff, after three or four lambings, may move lower down; 
the &st-cross ewe holds the middle position, producing by crossing 
again a Iamb easily fattened and of suitable market size but which 
1 Britirii Breeds of Live Stock,” Mmistiy of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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requires better climate and a much more copious food supply. 
Without exception this gradation in the Western Dales is achieved 
by the use of the Wensleydale tup. 

The North Yorkshire Moors ,—^The sheep commonly found on 
the high moorlands is the Scotch Blackface, and Swaledales are 
few, Asia the western dales,crossing is practised on the better 
situated farms, particularly in the valleys. Rams for crossing 
are usually drawn from the pure flocks of the adjacent country, 
and the progeny takes on the character of the pure-bred sires 
popular in the locality. Tracing our way from the north-east 
round the foot of the hills we find the Wensleydale, the Leicester, 
and more rarely the Border Leicester, in use in the country sloping 
to the Tees. The Wensleydale prevails on the face lool^g west 
to the Vale of York for the production of the first cross. The 
lambs are styled “ half-brecfe ’’ and are mdistinguishable from 
the west-country Mashams. Until recent years, the Wensleydale 
produced the second cross (twice-crossed) lambs as well, but now 
the Down breeds, mostly Oxfords, are coming in. [^und by 
the southern slope the Wensleydale and Leicester compete for 
favour till farther east the Leicester predominates overwhelm¬ 
ingly over the few Wensleydales and Border Leicesters. The 
adjoining low country, the flat Tees estuary and the Vales of 
York and Hokering, can and do take all the annual surplus.^ 

The East Riding WoUs ,—^The sheep stock of this wold area 
is characteristic and differs materially from that of the other 
parts so as to justify a separate description. Here the Leicester 
has long been supreme, and up to within very recent years its 
supremacy was not challenged. This breed was kept pure and 
formed the breeding and fattening flocks of the Ridiag; indeed 
the fountain of the breed may be said to have shifted to East 
Yorkshire. A serious outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease in 
the winter of 1923-24, which sadly depleted the breeding flocks, 
and the change in outlook due to the public demand for smaller 
joints, have had an appreciable effect on the sheep stock. The 
practice of crossing the Leicester ewe with a Down ram, usually 
the Oxford, is distinctly on the increase. The lambs are fattened 
off on the roots. The losses due to Foot and Mouth Disease and 
the change over to crossing has brought about a very serious 
shortage of Leicester ewes for breeding. This may be a passing 
phase, but at the present Leicester ewes are eagerly bought at 
high prices at such sales as are held at Malton and Driffield. The 
docility of the Leicester, combined with its grand fleece and 
fattening propensities, and incidentally a good deal of sentiment, 
has enabled this breed to hold its favour in spite of changing 
markets. The Leicester ewe is still the ewe of the wolds, but the 
first liae of defence has gone down before the Down crosses. 
Near the wold area, which is the source, and farther afield, the 
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Leicester ram has stood in high favour for generations as a 
crossing sheep. 

FaZe of York .—^Here one finds the heterogeneous assemblage 
of breeds and crosses common to such mixed grass and arable 
lowland areas. Cross-lambs from the dales, from Lincolnshire 
and from the north are fattened on the roots. The breeding 
flocks of the grasslands consist of all sorts and conditions, Black¬ 
face, Mashams, North Ewes (Border Leicester-Cheviot), Mules 
(Border Leicester-Blackface}, and Down crosses, to mention 
a few of the more common. These are crossed with one of 
the Down breeds, the Leicester, or more rarely the Border 
Leiceter. The lambs in most cases are sold fat off their mothers, 
either as very early lambs or during the summer or early autumn. 
As with cattle, the county is not self-supporting. Thousands of 
lambs and ewes are bought in every autumn to supplement the 
numbers bred at home. These come mostly from the Border 
counties. 

Pigs. 

The pig population of our county is dense where the human 
population is congregated, but even with our thickly inhabited 
di^cts we do not carry more pigs than the proportion indicated 
by our area—^approximately one-tenth. Over the wide expanses 
of moorland pigs are kept rarely or not at all. 

Our pedigree herds are well known; in fact, several have 
gained world renown. As with cattle, the majority of farmers 
are more interested in the non-pedigree stock or crosses than in 
the pure breeds. The breeder of pedigree pigs, however, does 
exercise a more potent influence on the commercial pig stock 
than does the breeder of pedigree cattle. Pedigree or pure¬ 
bred boars, if not actually outnumbering cross-breds,are at least 
more numerous in proportion than the pure-bred sires among 
cattle, and the influence of the pure sire is by no means in¬ 
considerable. 

The industrial area of the West Riding and the towns dotted 
along the northern boundary in the Tees Valley provide us with 
an exceptional market for pork and bacon. Not only is the popula¬ 
tion large, but the consumption of pig and pig products per head 
of the population is higher than in most other parts of the 
country. The immediate demand is more especially for pork as 
distinct from bacon. Bacon is required also, but the need is largely 
satisfied from foreign sources. Incidentally, it may be noted 
that the pork pig is larger than that favoured in the south. 
Pigs up to 10 stones dead weight go for pork. The breeder and 
fattener aims at producing a type that wUl grow into a useful 
bacon pig if markets are depressed at the time the pig reaches 
the pork we^ht. 
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For this purpose the Large White-Middle White cross is very 
popular. There are, however, many other crosses that can meet 
these requirements, and one finds Berkshire, Large Black and even 
Tamworth crosses in number. It is impossible to follow the 
lines adopted in connection with the cattle and sheep as the 
distribution of the pig does not conform to any geographical 
area. The numerous pedigree herds and the various crosses are 
well distributed over the county except in the high moorlands. 
In the northern area the Cumberland is common and is popular 
for crossing purposes. It is rarely seen in the south. Widely 
spread over the north of the county and more especially in the 
dales of the West and of the North Yorkshire moors is a type of 
pig which carries several designations—the “ Dales Pig/’ The 
Common Pig,” or the “Yorkshire Pig.” This pig is very 
popular, especially with the smaller farmers. It is white with 
blue spots or patches, droop ears, a head somewhat like the Large 
Black, and a very conspicuous absence of hair. The type would 
appear to have been bred for a great number of years, but one 
very much doubts if it has remained true without occasional 
out-crossing with other breeds. I have known Saddleback and 
Large Black boars to have been used. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that in these districts, unless a young pig has droop 
ears, shows blue coloration somewhere and is almost hairless 
(a very important point), it is almost impossible to find a pur¬ 
chaser. The “ breed ” does not appear to possess any special 
intrinsic value, but sentiment is a strong force in its retention. 

Although breeding is quite common and is not confined to 
any one district or districts, it may be said in a general way that 
the breeding districts for cattle stock are the breeding districts 
for pigs, with the outstanding exception of the industrial area, 
where pigs are important in the farming business, whereas calves 
are not. 

Mention has been made of the splendid pork market within 
the county, but this market becomes glutted periodically, and 
the York^ice farmer encounters the same slumps that we find 
recurring with unfailing regularity elsewhere- Partly to safe¬ 
guard against this apparently inevitable cycle and for other 
obvious reasons the farmers have combined to erect a co-operative 
bacon factory. This factory has been running for about two 
years and as inany as nine hundred pigs have been dealt with 
in one week. 

One would suppose that this would make an appreciable 
difference to the number of pigs exposed in the open markets, 
and time will prove whether the hopes of the pioneers will be 
fulfilled. Only a small percentage of the pigs sent for slaughter 
can be graded first class ; fortunately the defects are more in 
overweight and overfatness than in faulty conformation. Some 
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pigs that the pork butcher would not buy because of their poor 
quality have been railed to the factory as a convenient method 
of clearance. The prime difficulty is more fundamental, however. 
A very large proportion of the farmers kill and cure pigs for 
home consumption. They prefer plenty of weight and fat, and 
consequently they have great difficulty in comprehending the 
exact requirements of the urban demand. 

Hobses. 

The rivalry that exists between the two great heavy breeds, 
the Shire and the Clydesdale, reaches a climax here. The two 
breeds actually meet, and incidentally so do their respective 
advocates. The great majority of horses kept for agricultural 
purposes are naturally to be found in the Vale of York and the 
East Riding. In the south the Shire is unchallenged. In the 
north the Clydesdale is most commonly favoured, and between 
these extremes the breeds meet, intermingle, and are crossed. 
It is of interest in this connection that the Shire found on the 
ordinary farm has less hair on the leg than we see in the 
showyards, and the men who stick to the Clydesdale prefer a 
bulky horse not quite the Scotsman’s type. Many prefer a cross 
between these breeds, and it is claimed, but with what justification 
is doubtful, that the Clydesdale stallion on the Shire mare pro¬ 
duces a better animal than the alternative cross. 

The Dales Pony. —In the dales an active, hardy animal capable 
of moving a moderate load quickly is required, for which purpose 
the Dales Pony is admirably suited. The clean-legged hardy 
little animal standing around 14 hands high would be better 
described as a miniature cart-horse than as a pony. The ponies 
are used for draught purposes, do all the work on the farms, 
and are useful for conveying the family to market and in the 
saddle. They are very sure-footed. 

The Fell Pony. —^In the mountainous districts of the north¬ 
west comer of Yorkshire, this sturdy, active and hardy little 
pony is bred. It stands somewhat under 13 hands high. 
Extremely powerful for its size, both in harness and as a weight^ 
carrier, it is well adapted for finding its own living and performing 
the strenuous work of the hill. 

The Cleveland Bay. —^No description would be complete that 
failed to mention the Cleveland Bay and its offshoot the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse, although both have fallen on evil days. The 
Cleveland Bay has existed in the North and East Ridings for 
probably more than two hundred years. Its clean leg and great 
strength make it a very useful animal for general agricultural 
purposes. 

The Yorkshire Coach Hme.—This breed originated from the 
Cleveland Bay by the infusion of thoroughbred blood. It has. 
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however, been recognised as a breed for a great number of years. 
It is very similar to its Cleveland progenitor, but taller and show¬ 
ing rather more style. The change in the methods of locomotion 
has inevitably hit these two breeds very hard. Only their general 
utility on the farm, their usefulness for crossing and a spasmodic 
foreign demand have saved them from extinction. 

In a county where there are at least twenty different hunts 
the interest in hunter horses is very keen. No special feature, 
however, can be said to differentiate the hxmter of Yorkshire 
from that of other parts. Lastly, attention may be drawn to 
the world-famous stud at Sledmere in the East Riding wolds, 
where so many great thoroughbreds have been bred. Members 
of this stud have made turf history, and at the annual sales at 
Doncaster the yearlings are eagerly sought after, fetching high 
prices. 

In the broadest survey and all exceptional features and 
tendencies set on one side, our stock seems to occupy an inter¬ 
mediate position between northern and southern types, for many 
streams of influence meet within our borders. A world of mean¬ 
ing lies in an expression not infrequently heard The Shorthorn 
and the Leicester,’’ which coming down traditionally epitomises 
for many a Yorkshire farmer the fundamentals of stockbreeding. 
Dual-purpose Shorthorn cattle, the heifers to milk, the bulloc& 
to feed, predomdbaate; among much intermingling of breeds of 
sheep the Leicester plays no inconsiderable part as a sire; pigs 
are bred with an eye on both the pork and bacon market; Shire 
and Clydesdale have met to the forming of new ideas on both 
sides. This “ middle way ” may not have so much of glory, 
but it has at all events the elements of safety. Let it not be 
imagined that it ends in a conglomeration of things mixed and 
nondescript; types have been evolved that have met changing 
conditions satisfactorily and, if heed be, are capable of further 
moulding. 

A. W. Andsibsok. 

Holly House, 

Mford, York. 


DALES AND FELL FARMING. 

A WHTLn ago, in company with an agncultural friend from 
Lincolnshire, I sat resting on the steep side of a lonely ravine 
in a remote part of the vast, rugged entanglement of dale and 
feU in north-west England. Opposite to us the other side of 
the V-shaped cleft flung itself aloft from the clattering heck in 
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the trough of the valley, itself 800 feet above sea-level, a vast 
fell pasture. On its lower slopes mazes of hazel scrub straggled 
in picturesq^ue disorder ; here and there clumps of larches reared 
their masts and spars ; higher again great beds of barren scree 
cluttered the rough scarp—^thousands of tons of fragments 
dropped through the ages from the grey limestone cliff-like scars 
cropping out from the precipitous steeps above. Higher again 
the rugged pasture clamber^ up through tousled bracken and 
rustling bents to a brow of blazing purple heather, behind which 
—^though unseen from where we were—^lay a great flat of gloomy 
desolation, of swamp and moss-crop, of grim peat hags and deep 
black gullies, before the landscape finally swept s\^tly up to 
the summit ridge of storm-shom wilderness bepatched with Alpiae 
herbage. 

That’s what I call grand,” observed my Lincolns h i r e friend. 
Then he added fervently, “ But I would not like to have to 
farm it.” 

Probably there are few lowland agriculturists, accustomed 
only to lush, low-lying meadows and arable land, who would 
not be appalled at the thought of having to wrest a living from 
these savage uplands; yet generation after generation of dales¬ 
men, bred of the soil, take up the calling as a mere matter of 
course, and wring, not only an adequate subsistence, but often 
a comfortable competence, partly from wild and largely from 
but half-tamed nature. 

In a great many instances the operations of the dales farmer 
are spre^ over a wide and scattered area; the compact farm 
within the ring fence, with its homestead, byres, stables, barns 
and rickyard clustering together in one convenient nucleus, is 
rarely seen, and it may be—^and often is the case—^that the agri¬ 
culturist farming hundreds of acres of dale and feU has to hire 
a house in the v^age in which to live. Has farm buildings are 
dotted here and there, frequently a mile or more apart. 

Along the troughs of the main dales lie more or less exten¬ 
sive widths of fertile holms, alluvial in origin, providing good 
meadow land. The lower and more gentle slopes at the feet of 
the feUs are also cultivated as meadow land, above which the 
mountain pastures tower to the moorland heights. Now, when 
all this land was first enclosed and parcelled out among the 
freeholders, fair-play demanded that each interested pa^rty should 
benefit in proportion to his rights, both in regard to meadow 
land and mountain pasture, and so the land was cut up and 
distributed, each freeholder receiving his piece of this and that 
meadow land and his section of this and that rough pasture* 
Moreover, much of the land has changed hands, while, again, the 
farmer may simultaneously rent land from two or three land¬ 
lords. Thus it comes about that during the hay harvest he is 
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continually shifting his crew of haymakers considerable distances 
from meadow to meadow. 

The hay, however, in these instances is not necessarily carted 
similar distances, for it is an ancient custom that the meadow 
should contain a barn (wherein the hay is housed) and byre, 
in which the farmer winters a due portion of his stock, and in 
this way the land is to some extent assured against starvation 
by receiving the dung from the fodder which it produces. But 
the system has this drawback, that it entails a long, weary round 
twice daily to milk and attend to the cattle. 

While the bulk of the hay is grown on the holms and the 
gently rising land adjoining, there are, dotting the loftier, wilder 
landscape, tiny moorland farms, 1,500 feet above sea-level. A 
small grey huddle of rough-built cottage, bam and shed, backed 
by a boulder-strewn steep of desolation; in front and to left 
and right a little plateau of mountain meadow won from the 
wild—^a grassy oasis in the upland wastes ; that is the moorland 
farm of the remoter dales. It may be that it is in the ‘‘ take 
of some farmer operating from the village down in the valley a 
couple of miles away; perhaps a hind spends here a solitary 
existence looking after the handful of cattle. Many a time have 
I seen a farmer, down in the dale, his main hay harvest won, 
load up his cart and sled with bedding, baggage and gmb, and 
start out with his family to his moorland “ saeter ” to gather 
in his crop there. 

In those districts within handy reach of suitable transport 
service a considerable amount of dairy farming is carried on, 
but in the more secluded areas the cattle the dalesman rears are 
for the market. Here and there you may come across a few 
black Aberdeen-Angus beasts—Black Polls,” the dalesman calls 
them ; occasionally a Hereford or two ; odd fanciers may now 
and then be found cherishing small herds of Friesians or Alder- 
neys, and there are dales farmers who have made something 
of a speciality of getting up ” Highlanders for the market. 
But the great stand-by is the utility Shorthorn, the breeder dis¬ 
posing of his stock for the most part at some convenient auction 
mart. His incidental nulk, after supplying local wants, he utiKs^ 
in feeding his calves, in chiulring into butter, and in making a 
few cheeses of the Wensleydale type. In many of the old farm¬ 
houses there is a cheese-room with its cheese-press, while one 
may stiU, if lucky, make a jBnd in the shape of an ingeniously 
constructed chair so contrived that the weight of the sitter sup¬ 
plied the desired pressure to the cheese concealed beneath. 
Neeffless to say, the heavy-weight visitor was eagerly installed 
in this seat of combined utility and honour. The dales cheese 
trade~the products of which are most frequently sold as “ Wen¬ 
sleydalemight probably and profitably be greatly extended 
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were a better system of distribution substituted for the happy- 
go-lucky methods which too often prevail. 

It is, however, with his flocks, rather than with his herds, 
that the dales farmer is mostly concerned. The moorland wastes 
and mountain steeps are the natural pasture of sheep, but 
of sheep only of a hardy type, inured to climatic rigours that 
would speedily decimate the flocks of the lowlands, able to pick 
up a healthy living where their cousins of more delicate fibre 
would starve to death. The Scottish Blackface, agile and tena¬ 
cious of life under the most exacting conditions, fills the speci¬ 
fications admirably, and forms, in the main, the base of the hill 
flock-master’s operations. 

Local conditions and environment are probably the chief 
causes which have led to the establishment of varieties of these 
hardy hill sheep which are now recognised as distinct breeds. 
Among these are the little die-hards of the Cumberland fells 
known as Herdwioks, a variety so firmly rooted to their own 
localily, each flock to its own accustomed pasturage, that it is 
not an uncommon thing, when a farm changes hands, that the 
Herdwicks are taken on at a valuation, like other fixtures, by 
the new occupier. Nay, more, survivals are still known of the 
old practice by which the new-comer rents the flock, instead of 
buying it, along with the land and buildings, valuations being 
m^e when he enters and when he leaves, the difference being 
paid or received as the case may be. Then on the bleak moor¬ 
land heights on the Lancashire and Yorkshire border another 
variety of Blackface, the Lonk—corruption, no doubt, of 
Lancs.”—predominates, while in the Yorkshire dales still 
another variety, the Swaledaie, is much favoured for inter¬ 
breeding purposes by many of the farmers. 

Still, spealdng generally, the Scottish Blackface is the foun¬ 
dation upon which the dalesman builds, and here he is faced 
with a fascinating problem. It is told that a certain learned 
philosopher, having being inveigled into attempting an experi¬ 
mental round of the Eoyal and Ancient Game^ defined golf as 
the art of putting small balls into small holes with implements 
v^ ill adapted to the purpose. Somethiag of this sort of 
difiSiculty confronts the dales flock-master. His game is to put 
on to a critical market wool and meat with implements, in the 
shape of sheep and pasturage, apparently ill adapted to the 
purpose. The solution lies in cross-breediog, and his fest cross 
is between the Blackface ewe and the Wensleydaie or Border 
Leicester ram, both these varieties having been evolved from 
crossiog the Leicester with an old big North-country sheep 
known as the Teeswater, In the Yorkshire dale country the 
Wensleydaie is usually employed, but further north the Border 
Leicester is the fiirst favourite. In either case a materi^y 
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improved haK-bred is the result. The half-bred ewes, encourag¬ 
ingly prolific, are again crossed with the Wensleydale or Border 
Leicester ram, and their progeny, known as twice-crossed,” 
represents the ultimate end of the average producer’s efforts, 
an animal yielding a fair fieece of good quality, producing a 
generous amount of excellent mutton, and fattening quickly for 
the butcher. 

Variations of this common routine are frequent. Here a 
dalesman utilises the Swaledale in place of the Scottish Black¬ 
face ; or, having purchased half-bred ewes, the produce of 
crossing the Blackface with the Border Leicester, from further 
north, he further mingles the strain by making the second cross 
with a Wensleydale. Again, there are those who advance one 
more step by cross^ the twice-crossed with some other variety 
of their fancy, while others, with a richer pasturage available, 
may make the second cross with an Oxford. Of course, the rule 
is that each step in refinement renders richer feed desirable, and 
so the breeder directs his energies to producing varieties for 
which experience has taught hi m his pasturage is best adapted. 

Of recent years attempts have been made in certain direc¬ 
tions to improve the Scottish Blackface, and it is claimed that 
the efforts have met with an encouraging amount of success. 
The idea has been to introduce into the Scottish flocks an admix¬ 
ture of Lonk blood. Now, the Lonk, while resembling very 
closely the Blackface in general appearance, is a much heavier 
animal and produces a far superior wool of the hosiery class; 
but, while capable of wintering well imder severe conditions on 
the Lancashire moorlands of, say, 1,000 feet above sea-level, it 
is not so hardy as the Blackface and cannot stand the gruelling 
exposure on the loftier heights which the latter will endure. At 
first the cross was tried between a Lonk ewe and a Blaokfaced 
ram, and the resultant half-bred showed a desirable combinaw 
tion of the Blackface’s commendable qualities with the greater 
bulk and superior wool of the Lonk. So far so good, but there 
was a serious obstacle in the way of putting this process into 
operation on a large scale. Such would ent^ a flock of Lonk 
ewes, and in a large number of instances the Blackface breeder 
has available no winter pasturage such as the Lonks would 
require. So the other cross was tried—the Lonk ram with the 
Blackface ewe. Again, it is said, satisfactory results have 
accrued—^the blencong of the Blackface’s hardihood with the 
finer fleece and greater bulk of the Lonk, and so, if the claim 
made can be substantiated, it would appear that the way lies 
open for a general improvement in the breed which is, so to 
speak, the raw materisd of the dales flock-master, to whom we 
now return. 

Even to him the wintering of his ewe flock is a matter for 
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deep concern. With a vast area of mountain and moorland 
pasture at his service, he can carry a big head of stock during 
the summer, but the winter severely cripples his resources. 
Probably he has rights for a certain number of sheep on an 
unenclosed, stinted moor, where, in common with the sheep of 
his neighbours, a bulk of his flock graze, under the care of a 
shepherd elected by the ‘‘gate-holder’’ from spring until Novem¬ 
ber, when the combined flock is brought ofl the moor, shed accord¬ 
ing to the marks of the owners, and put upon the lower slopes. 
Meanwhile the surplus lambs have been disposed of at the autumn 
sales, fairs, and auction marts. Later, say about Christmas, it 
is a common expedient to relieve the strain by sending the ewe 
flock away on to the turnips in some less exposed, arable part 
of the country. In the case of the flock-master on a large scale, 
he may purchase the crop—^in the ground—and despatch his 
sheep in charge of his own shepherd. Where the smaller man is 
concerned, the speculative middleman comes on the scene. He 
buys a certain acreage of turnips, then arranges with his clients 
to take their combined flock at so much per head. Having 
assembled his charges, he drives them to the nearest railway 
station, where he trucks them to their destination, often fifty 
or sixty miles away, remains with them until the promise of 
spring is once more in the air, when he brings them back in good 
i^pe for the lambing on their native fell-sides. The adoption 
of such an expedient is in many cases little short of an absolute 
necessity, but, while possessing advantages, it is not without 
its grave, if remote, risks, as was brought home to several owners 
in recent years when foot-and-mouth disease broke out in the 
districts where the ewes were “ boarded out ” at the very time 
when they were due to be brought home for the lambing. 

Nor is the fell farmer free from anxiety for the rest of his 
flock while the breeding ewes are away. Swept by sudden and 
violent snowstorms, the sheep, though brought down from the 
summit heights to the more accessible fellside pastures, are ever 
liable to be over-blovm,” and expeditionary forces of dogs and 
men, the latter armed with shovels and hay-rakes, spend long 
laborious hours ploughing their way through the drifts in the 
teeth of piercing bUzzards, searching for, and digging out, the 
living prisoners from their whited sepulchres. Some dogs are 
s in g ularly adept at locating the buried victims, eagerly snujeSng 
at the holes made by the long rake handles in probing the drifts, 
while others, though they may be excellent sheep-dogs in a 
general way, may prove rank duffers at this wintry rescue work. 

Formerly, with the approach of winter, it was a common 
jmctice for the dales farmer to ‘‘ salve ” his sheep. This opera¬ 
tion consisted m working into the very roots of the fleece with 
the fingers a mixture of whale ojl and Stockholm tar, T>artinsr 
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deep concern. With a vast area of mountain and moorland 
pasture at his service, he can carry a big head of stock during 
the summer, but the -winter severely cripples his resources. 
Probably he has rights for a certain number of sheep on an 
unenclosed, stinted moor, where, in common with the sheep of 
his neighbours, a bulk of his flock graze, under the care of a 
shepherd elected by the ^^gate-holder” from spring until Novem- 
ber, when the combined flock is brought off the moor, shed accord¬ 
ing to the marks of the owners, and put upon the lower slopes. 
Meanwhile the surplus lambs have been disposed of at the autumn 
sales, fairs, and auction marts. Later, say about Christmas, it 
is a common expedient to relieve the strain by sending the ewe 
flock away on to the turnips in some less exposed, arable part 
of the country. In the case of the flock-master on a large scale, 
he may purchase the crop—^in the ground—and despatch his 
sheep in charge of his own shepherd. Where the smaller man is 
concerned, the speculative middleman comes on the scene. He 
buys a certain acreage of turnips, then arranges with his clients 
to take their combined flock at so much per head. Having 
assembled his charges, he drives them to the nearest railway 
station, where he trucks them to their destination, often fifty 
or sixty miles away, remains with them until the promise of 
spring is once more in the air, when he brings them back in good 
shape for the lambing on their native feU-sides. The adoption 
of such an expedient is in many cases little short of an absolute 
necessity, but, while possessing advantages, it is not without 
its grave, if remote, risks, as was brought home to several owners 
in recent years when foot-and-mouth disease broke out in the 
districts where the ewes were “ boarded out ” at the very time 
when they were due to be brought home for the lambing. 

Nor is the fell farmer free from anxiety for the rest of his 
flock while the breeding ewes are away. Swept by sudden and 
violent snowstorms, the sheep, though brought down from the 
summit heights to the more accessible feUside pastures, are ever 
liable to be ‘‘ over-blown,” and expeditionary forces of dogs and 
men, the latter armed with shovels and hay-rakes, spend long 
laborious hours ploughing their way through the drifts in the 
teeth of piercing blizzards, searching for, and digging out, the 
living prisoners from their whited sepulchres. Some dogs are 
singularly adept at locating the buried victims, eagerly snufiBing 
at the holes made by the long rake handles in probing the drifts, 
while others, though they may be excellent sheep-dogs in a 
general way, may prove rank duffers at this wintry rescue work. 

Formerly, with the approach of winter, it was a common 
jpwtice for the dales farmer to salve ” his sheep. This opera¬ 
tion consisted in working into the very roots of the fleece with 
the fingers a mixture Pf whale oil and Stockholm ta^r, parting 
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the wool to the sMii in close rows, until every inch of the fleece 
was heavily charged with the tenacious unguent. It was a 
long and tedious process with a twofold object—^to protect the 
sheep from vermin or contagion, and to aid it in resisting the 
wintry weather. I have known a fell farmer even ‘‘ salve ’’ his 
horse as a protection against the inclemency of a dales winter. 
When the double-dipping order came into force, the dales farmers 
fought hard for the substitution of their pet “ salving ” process 
for the second dip, but the powers that be would have none of it. 
The farmer nodght, if he liked, continue his “ salving,” but if 
he did, he must dip as well, and in the face of that he reluctantly 
abandoned the old practice, making a greasy dip serve instead, 
since which '' salving ” has been a thing of the past and nobody 
seems one penny the worse. 

With no ploughing, sowing, reapiog or thrashing, the fell 
farmer has but a light wage bill to meet. If he is blessed with 
two or three hefty sons he will frequently run his holding of 
anjrthing up to seven or e^ht hundr^ acres without addltioaal 
assistance, save that he may casually employ at odd times a 
rabbit-catcher or a drover, and when his meadows are ripe for 
mowing in July he will select a couple of ‘‘ Paddies,” whom he 
hires for a month, from the tide of Irish harvest labom that flows 
through the dales from hiring fair to hiring fair. Incidentally, 
it may be observed, these Msh harvesters, who have already 
fulfilled one haymaldng engagement in the lower-lying districts, 
find their way from the dales to the lowlands for the corn harvest, 
following that with a turn at potato gathering, and return home 
with, if of frugal habits, a very nice sum to their credit. 

Having no arable land, the fell farmer has no straw. This 
does not trouble him as to the thatching problem, for, his hay 
all being on mows in his bams—^save on the rare occasion of a 
bumper crop—^he has no ricks to thatch. Winter bedding, how¬ 
ever, he must have, and this he harvests from the wild. Select¬ 
ing a dry spell, he is away with his little gang of helpers, armed 
with scythes, on the lofty moor edge, where the water glints 
from some little runnel in the black peat bog through a dense 
lattice of bristling rushes. Swish go the scythes through the 
mass of long wiry spikes that fall in heavy swathes* With luck 
in the choice of weather, two or three days’ hearty slogging may 
see the accumulation of a sufficiency for the winter’s needs, 
when the rushes are allowed to dry broadcast on the stubble 
before being piled on the sledges and carried home. Por this 
purpose, as for many purposes in fell farming, the sledge is 
absolutely necessary, for no cart could live over the rugged 
trails negotiated—across the tufted bents and boulder-strewn 
infant water-courses, often at perilous angles, or down the rooky 
terraces of the rough-hewn stairway to the clouds,” 
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It may happen, as it frequently does, that a sufficiency of 
rushes is not easily available, in which case the farmer ekes out 
his supply with the next most convenient thing. In somewhat 
similar style he attacks the great beds of russet bracken, bring¬ 
ing it down the hillsides on sledges and stacking it in his 
barns for htter. It might easily be thought that dried bracken 
would be much more suitable for bedding than rushes, but it 
has an evil reputation, and the farmer utdising it does so with 
caution. While it may serve weU in the stable, in the byre great 
care is needed to see that the stock do not eat it, young calves 
being possessed of a catholicity of taste which embraces every¬ 
thing they can get in their mouths from the drapery hung out 
on the clothes-line to the cast-off linoleum on the scrap heap. 
In the event of their swallowing thehr bracken bedding, a prac¬ 
tice to which they are prone, the indigestible stuff is apt to ball 
in the stomach and set up internal trouble which may end fatally. 
This is why, when he can get them, the fell farmer prefers rushes 
for his winter litter. 

Through a fairly mild winter life on the dales or fell farm 
goes on in somewhat leisurely fashion, save that the daily rounds 
must be made to the stock in the various byres and pastures, 
but with the awakeniog of spring the farmer^s activities leap 
into full tide with the lambing of the ewes, and thereafter until 
the close of another autumn the various stages in the annual 
round follow closely on the heels of each other. Of these routine 
events none would, perhaps, strike the lowland agriculturist 
more impressively than, say, the gathering of the Steep on a 
great mountain heath for washing. 

Maybe a combined flock of 1,500 hardy Blackfaces and half- 
breds are scattered over 2,000 or more acres of a savage area of 
cloud-swished heights that present the same general untamed 
appearance that they must have done when the skin-clad Brig- 
antes roamed the North-country wilds—^an unkempt upheaval of 
rock and heather, of moss-hag and mountain passes, and of 
bog and bents, the eerie silence of whose solitudes is only brokepi, 
normally, by the bleat of the sheep or the cries and cackle of the 
moor fowl. 

Previously the word has been passed from homestead to 
homestead among those oonoemed, as of old the fiery cross went 
round calling the gathering of the clans, and by four o’clock on 
the appointed morning, hardy yourg farmers, stoutly booted 
and legginged, their collies at their heels, leaving their grey 
stone homes down in the adjoining dales md climbing the felk 
to this or that end of the moor to be driven acoordiiig to plan. 
By six o’clock, while all the tangled upland vegetation is still 
soak^ with dew, the line of men and dogs is ananged in widely 
open crescent formation, and the round-up begins. 
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Steadily advancing, squelching through the swampy patches, 
skirting the rocky scars, plung^ thigh-deep through the tangled 
heather, heating a way with sticks through the rushes, the ground 
is covered so that it is rare for any sheep to escape the notice 
of the men or the eyes of the ranging dogs. Soon an ever-grow¬ 
ing collection of protesting sheep is moving on before the relent¬ 
less cordon, augmented by driblets driven in by the flanking 
horns of the crescent, until the collection becomes an extended 
crowd. And so the march goes on, constantly gathering strength 
like a woolly snowball. Meantime another line of drivers has 
been operating from the opposite end of the moor, and so, in 
due course, the converging flocks pour their “ baa-ing ” tides 
into the arena selected for the washing. 

Here, beside a brawling moorland beck, are collected a numer¬ 
ous fatigue party, who have formed commodious pens with 
hurdles, while the beck has been dammed with boulders and 
turfs until the impounded water provides a convenient, waist- 
deep washing pool. Willy-nilly, the congested horde of sheep 
are marshalled into the pens, the selected washers take their 
place ia the pool, and a couple of stalwarts, stationed at a gap 
which gives egress from the pens on to the bank of the stream, 
seize the sheep, one by one, and swing them into the water. 
Here the waiting washers methodically take them in hand, 
sousing, rubbing, dollying,’’ until the water pours from the 
pool over the improvised wem in an ochre-coloured cataract. 
As each sheep is released from the hands of its tormentor, it 
swims ashore to join its dripping fellows who have already passed 
through the ordeal by water, and raises its voice in the bleating 
chorus of malcontent. 

The lambs receive summary, but less drastic, treatment. 
Other helpers, working inside the pens, simply collar them as 
they come at them, and heave them over the hurdles into the 
pool, out of which they are allowed to swim at will. 

A big moorland sheep-wash, conducted under a brilliant 
su mme r sky, with its babel of bleating, its incessant movement, 
its cross-fire of merry chaff and jest, the flashing water, the back¬ 
ground of purple heather—^not to mention the hampers of brob- 
dingnagian sandwiches washed down with hearty libations of 
nut-brown ale—^is an event not easily forgotten by the casual 
visitant. 

W* Cartbr Platts. 

31 Bright Street, 

Skipton. 
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THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE 
PLANTING OF FRUIT TREES. 

Ik the planting of trees, as indeed in all the other arts of the 
husbandman, there is great diversity of practice. And yet if the 
matter is followed up, there are sound reasons for these seeming 
contradictions in methods. Bearing this in mind, it is here pro¬ 
posed to give a brief account of the relation of the tree to its sur¬ 
roundings, and on that foundation to reconstruct the principles 
underlying the transplantation of fruit trees. But it is neces¬ 
sary to state at once that present knowledge of the life pro¬ 
cesses of the tree is still fragmentary, and consequently the 
laying down of principles governing practice are as imperfectly 
understood. Nevertheless, if it be recognised that the existence 
of acute differences of opinion is itself an indication of the 
need for more far-reaching research and experiment, then it 
is permissible to construct principles on the basis of facts already 
ascertained. 

I. THE TREE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

Prom the point of view of tree planting, the first concern of 
the grower is to establish an adequate root system, which will 
enable him to build up a healthy fruitful tree. Primarily then 
the problem is one of root growth and the influence of internal 
and external conditions upon it. Subsequently the question of 
shoot growth enters the discussion in connection with the fact that 
root and shoot are interdependent; they supply each other’s needs 
and tend to maintain a state of mutual balance in their growth. 

The lOTLtrEKOE ox Soil Cokditioks. 

Excluding considerations of soil fertility, the soil conditions 
which mainly influence root growth are air content, moisture 
and temperature: variations in these factors are principally 
due to seasonal changes and to differences in soil type and tilth. 
A supply of air and water is necessary for healthy root growth, 
but because afr content and water content of the soil stand in 
an inverse relation to each other, it follows that a large increase in 
water content means a serious deficiency of air, and vice y^ma. 

Soil type is of great importance. As a rule light, porous 
and well-drained soils contain most air and cannot atfraet 
water from a great depth; whilst heavy, compact and clayey 
soils contain the least air, readily become water-logged, and 
retain their moisture longest, they can attract water from depth, 
but only slowly. 

The effect of change of season on these factors is very definite. 
With the approach of winter the water content of the soil increases 
and may ultimately result in saturation or water-logging; then 
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in March and April with the drying air and greater heat of the 
sun an abrupt falling off of water content occurs. That is to say, 
the water supply is more than adequate until early spring, when 
there may be sudden and serious deficiency. It is clear from 
these facts that as far as the planting season is concerned, sod-air 
conditions are best in the early autumn and steadily deteriorate 
with the advance of winter, until they are at their worst in the 
spring when sudden amelioration occurs. The changes in soil 
temperature show a parallel deterioration; from September on¬ 
wards the soil cools rapidly, particularly in periods with clear 
fine nights; from December to March soil temperature is at 
its lowest, it changes but little from day to day, and is often 
so low that very little root growth is possible; in March and 
April the soil warms up rapidly to the summer conditions. 

‘ The Eoot System. 

The distribution of the roots in the soil has only been studied 
carefully in recent years, and the main factors governing their 
arrangement cannot yet be considered to have been ascertained 
definitely. Nevertheless present indications suggest that the 
general form and arrangement of the roots primarily depend 
on the root-stock and not on differences in soil or other circum¬ 
stances. These latter factors do however modify root develop¬ 
ment, and probably the root is more affected by differences in 
environment than is any other part of the tree. Thus the 
external soil factors of aeration, moisture, nutrition, mechanical 
resistance and the internal factor of scion influence all tend to 
modify both the arrangement of the roots in the soil and the 
relative amount and distribution of fibre and coarse roots. 

The influence of aeration and moisture can be considered 
jointly, for they are mutually dependent. Superabundance of 
water means deficiency of air, and vice versa, and it is the deficient 
factor which limits the amount of growth. Thus in drought, 
roots tend to grow towards water supplies, and it follows that a 
deep-rooted tree can resist drought better than a shallow-rootiug 
one, and even more so than the newly planted tree with roots 
not re-established. Where aeration is poor, fibrous roots freely 
form near the surface, or seek cracks and fesures deeper in the 
soil. Consequently much of the rooting in badly drained clays is 
superficial. Medium loams provide the best conditions, for they 
supply adequate moisture and air to the roots and vigorous 
fibre development is stimulated. 

The effect of local variations in soil fertility is too complex 
a subject for satisfactory discussion here. Local profusion of 
fibrous roots develops where rich humus or other organic matter 
accumulates, an effect in part due to the moisture-retaining 
qualities of fertile soil and in part to its direct nutritive value. 
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The mechanical condition of the soil may also modify the 
direction of root growth to a marked extent, because roots 
whilst young and actively growing are delicate structures and 
naturally take the line of least resistance. Thus the direction 
of growth will follow the line of soil cracks and fissures, the 
borings of worms and other soil inhabitants. Roots will also freely 
enter well-tilled soil, but they skirt imderlying rock and soil 
pans. 

Scion influence on root development is twofold; the scion 
may produce roots from its own stem just above the union, and 
it may also affect the root system of the stock. Probably strong¬ 
growing varieties tend to increase the general vigour and extent 
of the root system as a whole, but generally the influence of 
difference of scion on the root system is less marked than the 
effect of the soil factors already described. 

The Balakoe between Root and Shoot. 

Before any part of a tree can grow, it requires a supply 
of two distinct classes of material, namely, inorganic salts dis¬ 
solved in water [e.g. nutrients in manures and the soil water) 
and complex assimilated foods {e.g. sugars and other carbohy¬ 
drates). Water and dissolved salts are obtained from the soil, the 
amount supplied depending on the fertility of the soil and the 
extent of the root system; the more extensive the roots the 
greater is this raw food supply. Organic foods, especially the 
carbohydrates, are manufacture by the green leaves, which are 
able to absorb energy from sunlight and build up these foods 
from such simple material as water and carbon dioxide gas; thus 
the supply of organic food depends on the extent of the leaf 
surface, and it increases with extension of the shoot system. 
It is very clear then that root and shoot are dependent upon each 
other ; for root development is ultimately governed by a sufficient 
supply of organic food provided by the leaves, and shoot extension 
equally depends on a supply of water and salts from the roots. 
It is also Imown that the ratio between these two forms of food 
tends to influence the kind of growth made. Vigorous wood 
growth is associated with an abundance of water and salts, 
particularly nitrogen compounds, which utilise for extension 
growth all the carbohydrates manufactured by the leaves. 
Rr^tfulness follows a decrease in,rate of growth, and is associated 
with a smaller supply of inorganic food and a definite accumula¬ 
tion of carbohydrates in excess of immediate requirements. 

Since the relative ampunt of these two forms of food reflect 
in a general way the respective activities of root and shoot, it 
may be anticipated that the growth made by the root will be 
related to the growth made by the shoot and vice versa. In 
actual practice it is not possible to visualise any simple growth 
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relation bet^veen root and shoot, becanse it is not merely a 
matter of the length and type of root which determines the 
amount of root action, but also the state of the surrounding 
soil, which modifies absorption by the root. 

In addition to the regulation of growth in length, there is a 
remarkable connection between growth in thickness of root and 
shoot; increase in the number and size of the coarse roots is 
governed by the thickening of the stem, and depends directly 
on the amount of feathering of the stem, particularly near the 
ground level. 

The Effect of Gtjlttjbal Practices on Tree Growth. 

It has been granted that the natural growth of a tree tends 
to maintain a balance between root and shoot, but under culti¬ 
vation trees are rarely left to their own devices. Cultural 
treatment may entirely alter the normal balance of the tree, 
and properly applied it provides a means of manipulating natural 
growth tendencies in order to increase the yield and quality of 
the fruit. 

Broadly speaking, treatment applied to the roots, which 
either restricts or invigorates root action, is soon reflected in 
a correspondiog decrease or increase in shoot growth. For 
example, clean cultivation or the application of nitrogenous 
manures generally invigorate root development and lead to 
stronger wood growth. On the other hand, in the grass orchard 
the presence of the turf adversely affects soil aeration, moisture 
and the supply of plant nutrients, particularly in the drier parts 
of the country ; under these conditions root extension is restricted 
and natural balance is maintained by reduced wood growth. 
The practice of root pruning in the winter is followed by reduced 
wood growth during the following summer, and the same effect 
is shovm even more drastically by the transplanted tree. 

Treatment altering the root-shoot balance, when applied to 
the shoot, k responded to diversely. Thus leader pruning of the 
shoots during winter upsets the balance in favour of the root 
system and the tree responds by more vigorous shoot growth 
and a reduction in the extension of the root Much depends on 
the ^ason of pruning, and the same kind of pruning carried 
out in midsummer is actually found to check shoot growth 
instep of increasing it. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that growth depends on an adequate supply of leaf- 
made food, and the difference between the effects of summer and 
winter pruning in respect of this supply is obvious. Also a 
tree carrying a large crop might be induced to fruit in the subse- 
quent season^ by judicious th inning and leader tipping, whereas 
a hght cropping tree might be forced into unproductive growth 
by such treatment. 
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These few instances illustrate the nature of the delicate 
mechanism of tree growth and response. But successful mani¬ 
pulation of the root-shoot ratio generally comes the way only 
of the grower of long experience and intimate knowledge of his 
varieties, soil, root stoclm and the special circumstances of the 
individual tree. Even then there is an element of luck in the 
uncertainties of future weather, of pests and diseases and of their 
effect on anticipated growth and cropping, 

n. THE PROCESS OP TRANSPLANTING. 

If a perusal of the preceding account has succeeded in con¬ 
veying to the reader’s mind a picture of the growing tree, its 
relation to its surroundings and its response to changes in treat¬ 
ment, then it should be possible to apply the facts profitably 
to the practices of transplanting. Perhaps the most obvious 
effects on lifting a tree are the damage to the root system and 
the disturbance of the soil surrounding the replanted tree. Root 
damage may be severe; inevitably aU the root-hairs and much 
of the finer fibre are destroyed, and in addition where coarse 
roots spread extensively, they too are greatly reduced. Tree 
balance is upset to the detriment of the root; practically, the 
most important part of the root system has to be renewed after 
transplanting and consequently shoot growth is retarded. The 
disturbance of the soil likewise reduces root activity due to the 
interference with the continuity of the soil water system and 
its connection with the absorbing roots ; a state of affairs only 
rectified after planting by the proper re-settling of the soil. 

It is evident that transplanting is essentially a growth-restrict¬ 
ing process, administermg a more or less severe check to the tree. 
It can accordingly be utilised in private gardens as a means of 
inducing fruitfulness in over-vigorous trees. Provided trees are 
making really strong growth, an occasional transplanting carried 
out in early winter wfll increase the probability of early bearing. 
Only vigorous trees should be so treated, for cropping trees are 
generally adversely affected, since fruit bearing in itself is a 
sufficient check to growth. Too frequent transplanting should 
be avoided, for that may dwarf growth to a standstill, and as a 
rule very large trees are too drastically checked by replanting; 
in such cases root pruning or stem ringing are better and easier 
methods. The effects of transplanting on fruit production does 
not show until the second season, owing to the early season of 
fruit bud formation. 

The Right Tbeb to Tb^splaot. 

With increase in age and size of a tree the damage done to 
the root by lifting is correspondingly greater, and the ch^k to 
wood growth becomes more marked on account of the initial 
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disparity between root and shoot. The severity of the check 
depends on the state of the tree and its surroundings; in all 
cases the younger the tree the less it feels the effects of planting. 
A vigorous unfruitful tree on a free stock in a good soil feels 
the effects much less than a fruiting tree on a dwarjGbng stock in 
poor dry soil; the former tree may only lose its over-exuberance, 
the latter may not recover from the effects. Wherever possible, 
maiden trees are most satisfactory, but older trees can be planted 
as cordons, for restriction of growth is desired here, and also 
for bush purposes in private gardens where careful individual 
attention can be given. 

In the case of standard trees on free stocks, which it is not 
practicable to raise in their permanent quarters, planting should 
not be delayed more than three or four years, IVequent trans¬ 
planting in the nursery has occasionally been advocated on the 
ground that, by restricting the foot system, the tree will not 
feel the check on final plating out; the essential thing with 
standard trees is to obtain a sturdy tree as soon as possible, and 
nothing could be more injurious or permanently stunting than 
frequent moving. Such practices are only necessary with trees, 
such as seedling walnuts, which are very sensitive to root damage 
and require Sequent lifting to avoid a fatal check at planting 
out. THie lifting of very old or large trees should only be 
attempted where conditions are excellent and restriction of 
growth desired; it is a risky proceeding and far too much de¬ 
pends on the weather during the following summer. 

The Plaoting Season. 

The time for planting may extend from September to April, 
but in normal seasons trees are hardly BujOdciently dormant 
before late October, and the starting of growth makes planting 
after March hazardous. Once leaf-fall has occurred, planting is best 
started as soon as autumn rains have made the soil workable. 

Soil conditions all favour autumn planting, for normally 
the soil is warmer, better aerated and works more easily then 
than later; these are the most favourable conditions for root 
growth and the root is able to take advantage of them. Another 
advantage is that the root system has the longest period for 
re-estabHshment before the shoot starts in the following spring. 
Natural settling of the soil roimd the replanted tree supple¬ 
ments fixming-in, and soil consolidation is more effective imder 
the compacting influence of winter rainfall; in fact this soil 
^ttiing effect of early planting may frequently be the most 
important consideration. 

With advance of winter, soil conditions tend to deteriorate 
progressively, but it is stifl possible to seize upon dry periods 
when the soil is workable. It is better where possible to wait 
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for such opportunities rather than to attempt earlier planting 
under unfavourable conditions of tilth. Soil character and 
drainage are generally the factors which limit the time of plant¬ 
ing. In sandy soils or well-drained loams, the soil readily dries 
during fine spells and planting is easily carried out at almost 
any time up to March; but late planting is a risky process in 
really sandy soils on account of the liability to drying out before 
the root can reach water deep in the soil. In the case of clay 
soils, planting is practically debarred in mid-winter by the poor 
tilth, and ndess planting is completed early it often remains 
impossible until the drying winds of March bring improved tilth 
and aeration. This may be the best time, for the soil is broken 
to a finer crumb by frost action, and the moisture-retaining 
qualities of clay somewhat offset the risks of drought. 

It is sometimes desirable for special reasons to lift trees 
whilst stiU in full leaf, and long before the ground is ready to 
receive them ; trees thus lifted about August can be safely kept 
until planting time by stacking them and covering the branches 
with earth; the trees do not dry out and in due course the leaves 
fall naturally ; this is conomordy done in parts of U.S.A. where 
planting is cut short by winter freezing. 

Preparaitions por PjjAiSTma . 

If fruit is to be grown under clean cultivation, it is often 
desirable to take a cleaning crop on the land in the season prior 
to planting. Where practicable a root crop, particularly potato^, 
ensures cleanliness from weeds, and at the same time the manur¬ 
ing and cultivation put the land in good heart for planting. 
Where pasture is broken up for fruit, it is generally in^visable 
to plant the first season; the trenching of the ground and the 
burying of the turf disturb the water system, and the trees are 
likely to suffer from drought. 

It is impossible to generalise as to the cultivation which is 
necessary before actual planting. Whatever is done should be 
completed a month or more in advance in order that the soil 
may become sufllciently settled. In some cases, the cultivation 
given to tihe prior crop is considered suflBioient preparation; in 
many others, trenching or subsoiling is regnlacly advocated. 
Only a few experiments have been devised to test the effect of 
trenching on the growth of fruit trees, and they have generally 
shown an insufficient improvement to justify the cost It is 
doubtful if it would .be possible to solve this problem experi¬ 
mentally under all conditions, and a decision must be guided by 
soil type and the effsct of trenching on aeration and water supply. 
Trenching a light sand is unnecessary from the point of view of 
aeration, and it often increases the difficulties of water move¬ 
ment upwards; if it is undertaken, it should certainly be made 
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an opportunity for improving moistxme retention by the incor¬ 
poration of organic manures. Opening up clay improves aeration 
and induces the roots to penetrate deeper, but after a time the 
soil compacts and the deep roots may be suffocated by water¬ 
logging, thus severely checking the tree ; where there is a poor 
drainage under clay, it is safer to discourage deep rooting. Prob¬ 
ably well-drained soils of medium loamy texture respond most 
to improved aeration by trenching, and also soils which have 
developed a “ pan ” are hkely to justify subsoffing before fruit 
planting. 

Digging the holes for the trees should be done as immediately 
before planting as possible, preferably the same day. Otherwise 
a peri(>d of bad weather may ensue, during which the holes 
become water-logged and the soil panned at the bottom. It is 
advisable to choose fine open weather when the soil works well 
and readily breaks down to a fine crumb. The size of the hole 
should be rather more than the spread of the roots, and about a 
foot deep. In throwing out the earth, avoid mixing top and 
subsoil, particularly with clay, for the “dead*’ soil should be 
replaced at the bottom on filling-in. Where trees are to be 
planted for a grass orchard in existing pasture, it is important 
to dig out large holes, four to five feet across, for this is the 
only cultivation the trees receive. The second spit should be 
forked over and the cut-up turf either turned in, or placed roots 
upwards on the bottom of the hole. 

Treatment oe the Tree before PLANTnsro. 

Trees are frequently obtained from a more or less distant 
nursery, and during the necessarily prolonged period between 
lifting and planting, proper care of the tree is most important. 
In cases where immediate replanting is possible, the check to 
growth is remarkably small, but where delay is unavoidable the 
check to the tree may be serious. The worst instances are seen 
in country markets where trees are sometimes exposed for sale 
with entirely unprotected roots; such trees are often irreparably 
damaged. The damage is mostly due to drying of the roots, 
which causes death and interference with new root growth. 
On receipt trees should be planted at the first opportunity, and 
in the meanwhile they require protection from further root drying 
by heeling-in the roots out of doors, except when the ground is 
hard with frost. The suggestion sometimes made that dry roots 
should be soaked in water just before planting can rarely be 
recommended: the damage is already done, and in the ordinary 
way the root will absorb suflScient moisture from the soil. With 
the exception of very late planting in dry soil, pre-soaking 
is likely to do more harm than good, particularly if frosty wet 
conditions follow planting. 
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In recent years important researches have been devoted to the 
subject of root-tiimming before planting, and it is now possible 
to speak with some confidence of its effects. Fibrous roots are 
much damaged by lifting, and mostly formed afresh after plant¬ 
ing ; the removal of fibre has little or no effect on subsequent 
gro^h and the operation is therefore superfluous. The removal 
of coarse roots reduces subsequent shoot growth considerably 
and to a less extent restricts further root growth. It seems clear 
that unless dwarfing of the tree is desired, as with cordons, root- 
trimming should be confined to the removal of damaged roots 
or those inconveniently long for handling. It will be realised that 
much depends upon the shfil with which the trees are lifted from 
the nursery. It is worth remembering that coarse roots not only 
assist future growth, but their spread in the soil gives a useful 
anchorage to the tree before the system is re-established. The 
importance of root-trimming has probably been over-estimated, 
and it is at least desirable to recognise that no root pruning is 
better than too drastic a trimming. 

Planting the Teeb. 

The first point to decide is depth of planting, which depends 
principally upon the rooting habit of the variety and the sofl. 
character. It has been shown that root formation depends bn 
soil moisture and aeration, but the root-stock variety determines 
where roots can grow on the tree. ‘‘Stooled” or layered” 
stocks are able to produce roots from any part up to the graft 
union, but seedling stocks may be unable to form roots from 
the part just below’the union. Scion varieties rarely root freely 
from their stems, and it is safe to say that the part near the 
union and above is the shiest rooting. It follows that the deeper 
a tree is planted, the more its root system is carried down into 
less aerated soil, and the greater the tendency to force new roots 
to develop higher up the tree. This mfers that the capacity to 
tolerate deep planting or burying of the stem is greater in trees 
able to root from the stem. 

The normal depth of planting is with the “union” just 
covered, which allows scion rooting to take place. Trees on 
“ stooled ” stocks, such as bush apples on paradise or pears on 
quince, can with advantage be planted a few inch^ deeper in 
light or medium soils; for this enhances vigour by increasing 
stem rooting, and by carrying the main root system down into 
moister soil. Conversely, shallow planting dwarfs growth by 
raising the root into water-deficient surface layers. In badly 
drained clays, even moderately deep plmting throws the burden 
of rooting on to the shy collar region, and very deep planting, 
particularly of standard tre^ on seedling stocks, may kill the 
trees outright. In such situations shallow plantmg is essential, 
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for only tlie surface layers contain sufficient air to support roots : 
indeed it is sometimes only possible to grow fruit in clay by 
planting the roots on mounds above the general soil level. 

Turning to the actual planting, firmness of the soil round 
the tree is the essential. It matters very little how carefully 
roots are arranged ii the planting is loosely done. Sifting in 
fine soil and treading from time to time is not nearly enough : 
vigorous and heavy-footed stamping should be the minimum. 
In this connection the careful experiments of Spencer Pickering 
are most convincing, and his results have been confirmed by other 
research stations and by numerous and often sceptical growers. 
He advocated heavy ramming of the soil round the tree—‘‘ plant- 
ing gate-post fashion,” as one of his critics described it—and after 
trial wiilL most kinds of fruit under many conditions of soil, 
climate and season, he was able to justify the practice by its 
results. All other considerations are secondary to real firmness 
of planting, the establishment from the first of the closest con¬ 
tact possible between soil and root. If a rammer is used, it is 
claimed that planting can be done with little regard to weather 
and soil tilth. The ramming process drives air out of the soil, 
and it should only be done in a narrow region immediately 
round the tree. For the same reason it is probable that ramming 
is dangerous on heavy clay soils, but in all other cases it seems to 
be satisfactory. 

Tbeatmeot aftek Planting. 

Pruning or cutting-back is the most important question 
ctf after-treatment. There may be general agreement that a 
young tree must be headed back, but acute controversy rages 
round the question of the time of cutting-back. Should the tree 
be pruned at once, or should pruning be deferred for a year ? 
TJnfortunately insufficient research has. been devoted to this 
subject, and there is room for a more critical study of the factors 
governing the divergence in practice. Nevertheless several 
independent investigations have been carried out with apple 
trees in recent years and the results are similar in each case. 

Branch pruning restricts root growth in the following season, 
but it invigorates the shoot and causes stronger wood growth. 
Therefore a tree pruned at planting regains balance by growth 
of the shoot at the expense of the root. An unpruned tree puts 
its ener^es into root growth, whilst the extension of the shoot 
is less vigorous than in the pruned tree. Deferring pruning for 
one year after planting results in a better rooted tree, but at the 
expense of a check to shoot growth. 

The practical outcome depends on local conditions and 
requirements, and it is impossible to generalise. Immediate 
pruning suits many conditions, for it invigorates shoot growth 
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early in the first season, at a time when a check to growth may be 
serious to the tree. The choice seems to he between a well- 
established root in the unpruned tree and a vigorous shoot in the 
pruned tree. Where shoot growth is likely to be much restricted, 
it appears inadvisable to defer pruning, as for example in the 
case of sandy soils or of trees on very dwarfing stocks. Wkere 
growth is free, as on “strong soils or with young standards on 
vigorous stocks, early anchorage may be more important, and 
pruning may be deferred. Similarly where over-vigorous trees 
are transplanted with a view to hastening fruiting, cutting-back 
is superfluous and merely counteracts the effect of lifting. 

As regards lateral pruning, a recent investigation has confirmed 
growers’ observations that young trees allowed to feather in the 
nursery make a sturdier stem and larger root system. Disbudding 
the main stem and removing lateral growths tends to restrict the 
girth of both stem and roots. If young standards are allowed to 
feather their main stem for a few years after planting, sturdier 
and better rooted trees will result, and conversely by disbudding 
the stems of maiden trees girth restriction can be attained. 

Following planting, every effort should be made to conserve 
moisture, for drjdng out is the chief risk the first season. The 
surface of the ground is hoed to prevent evaporation, and this 
is frequently supplemented by a mulch of strawy manure round 
the trees. With young trees in grass, the soil must be kept 
cultivated for several feet round the tree until eight to ten years 
old. Grass cover restricts root growth and is most injurious 
and stunting to the growth of yoimg trees, particularly in the 
drier parts of the country. 

Lastly, since fruit production is a dwarfing process, newly 
planted young trees should not be allowed to crop. It is much 
better to remove the flowers than to thin off the yoling firait, for 
blossoming and fruit setting are nearly as much a drain on food 
reserves as growth of the fruit. Flower removal stimulate wood 
growth, but fruit thinning has much less influence since rapid 
growth has ceased at the time when thmning has become possible. 

In conclusion, whilst it is recognised that these cultural 
practices are either common knowledge or the subject of acute 
controversy to the alert grower, the aim has been to show that 
sound practice rests on an understanding of tree growth and 
response. There is room for a greater appreciation of the facts 
of fruit-tree physiology, and for a recognition of the failure of 
ride-of-thumb methods even in the treatment of a single plan¬ 
tation, The differing needs of the individual tree should be the 
view-point, and that is only possible with a fuller underst and i n g 
of the way the tree lives and grows. 

South-Eastern Agrioultuxal CoHege, ROBERT T. PEABIi, 

Wye, Kent* 
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THE SHIRE HORSE, 1878-1928 

IisT 1928 the Shire Horse Society celebrated its Jubilee. Few, 
if any, of our Breed Societies possess a better record, and it may 
safely be said that, in spite of many adversities, the Old English 
Cart Horse still holds his own to-day. 

Horses for agricultural purposes date back with certainty 
to the time of William the Conqueror, who showed great interest 
in their production. Many of our sovereigns since his time until 
now have been breeders of heavy horses. Queen Victoria owned 
pedigree Shires. King Edward VII had a famous stud at Sand¬ 
ringham, and was the breeder of two London Show Champion 
mares ; namely, Dunsmore Gloaming and Solace. Eling George 
V also breeds Shires, and among the animals bred and owned by 
him is his famous dual London Champion stallion Field-Marshal 
V. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales also owns some Shire 
mares on his new farm at Lenton, Nottingham, from which, it is 
understood, he intends to breed. Many of our nobflity have 
always been interested in the Shire horse, and a perusal of the 
membership list of the Society will show that many still are active 
supporters of the breed. 

Omom or the Shiee Hoese Society. 

On March 4,1878, at a meeting of the London Farmers* Qub, 
at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi, Mr, F. Street, Somersham 
Park, Hunts, read a paper on “The Breeding, Rearing, and 
Management of Cart Horses.** Mr. John Brown, of March, 
Cambs, was in the Chair, and in introducing Mr. Street said: 
“ Science and steam and machinery have done much for us of 
late years. I trust they have something good in store for us; 
but we have not yet arrived at a stage at which we can do 
without that useful animal, the cart horse! That animal is an 
important factor in the economy of the farm, and I am quite 
sure it is worthy of the consideration of the Club.** 

The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards another meeting was held, when it was decided 
to form a Society for the publication of the pedigrees of Shire 
horses. The importance of this step can hardly be exaggerated, 
as it has added materially to the value of the breed. 

Among those present on that occasion who sympathised with 
the su^estions were : Professor W. Pritchard, Major Dashwood, 
Captain Heaton, Messrs. James Howard, M.P., Charles Howard, 
F. Dun, J. K. Fowler, T, Duckham, Geo. Street, T. Bell, C. S. 
Read, M.P., P. Phipps, M.P., John Brown, who presided, and 
F. Street. 

Mr. Street said that he was glad of the opportunity of placing 
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before his fellow-breeders the importance of a Stud Book for 
Shire Horses. He thought that it would be unwise to let the 
present chance slip of forming a Society for the registration of 
good Shire-bred stock. The feeling was shared by many in 
Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire. 

The following resolution was moved and unanimously 
adopted:— 

“ That it is desirable to form an Association for the establish¬ 
ment of a Stud Book for Shire-bred Horses.” 

A provisional committee was then formed to carry out the 
foregoing resolution. 

The next meeting was held on April 1, 1878. Letters were 
read from Lord Dunmore, who wrote from Windsor Castle, 
warmly approving the project. Sir Walter Gilbey wrote to Mr* 
Street:— 

‘‘ I was pleased to see the part you took at the late meeting 
at the Caledonian Hotel for the purpose of establishing a Stud 
Book for our breed of big heavy draught horses, the necessity for 
which cannot be questioned. At the same time I confess to 
being sorry that any new name should be coined to give it a title 
when that same breed has been for half a century or more distin¬ 
guished by the name of ‘ The Shire Horse ’—^an honourable 
distinction which I think should be perpetuated by calling the 
book the ‘ Shire Horse Stud Book.’ 

** When you reflect that the Clydesdale and the Suffolk h4ve 
each their own Stud Book, and that both are in reality English 
cart horses, and might justly be included in your proposed list, 
when also you remember that these Shire horses are used for 
many other draught purposes besides cart work, and lastly, that 
this subject concerns breeders in nearly all the counties, in Eng¬ 
land, who have, like myself and friend in this neighbourhood, 
accepted and styled our animals as the ‘ Shire Breed ’ (and from 
which counties members may be expected to join your Associ¬ 
ation), I hope the newly appointed committee, or the members 
who are to be appointed, vnll not hastily commit the Association 
to a name which is inappropriate, and that they will at least give 
time for another meeting to discuss so important a point.” 

Sir Walter Gilbey’s letter was written as a protest against the 
adopted title, ‘^The Old English Cfert Horse Society.” 

Thu Shxrb Hoesb Show* 

The Society has done good work for the breed by means of its 
aimual shows. These shows have brought together the best 
horses in the country, and have been the most efective means of 
publicity for the breed conceivable. * 

The Council has given very generous prizes to exhibitors and 
breeders, and by so doing has encouraged everyone, from the 
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one mare owner upwards, to aim at breeding a “ London ” winner. 
On more than one occasion the snpreme championship has been 
won by a tenant farmer, and many notable animals shown by 
others have been bred by tenant farmers. 

Recently the Society has gone beyond the bounds of breeding 
stock (stallions and mares), and has included in its prize hst 
classes for the finished article, viz. Commercial Geldings. These 
gelding classes have proved to be a great success, and immense 
interest is taken in both the geldings in hand and the yoked 
geldings. Horses for the “ Commercial Classes come from aU 
parts of the country, and form a very impressive sight as they 
march nobly round the ring with their wagons. 

Weight pulling competitions have also been introduced with 
remarkable results. 


Weights Puhled. 

Three official tests resulted as follows :— 

1. A pair of geldings owned by the Liverpool Corporation 
pulled a load of 18J tons on the granite setts in the llverpool 
road, Islington. 

2. 16| tons on the wood blocks inside the Agricultural Hall. 

3. 6 tons on the tan in the ring. These tests were carried 
out under normal conditions of work, with two horses in tandem 
formation, yoked to a 2| ton dock lorry. 

The classes for Shire Horses have been a distinctive section 
of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show schedule since 1883, 
when at York provision was made for stallions and mares entered 
or eligible for entry in the Shire Stud Book, and finally at the 
Norwich Meeting of 1886 the omission of the words or Agricul¬ 
tural” placed the Shire on an equal footing with the other 
recognised heavy breeds. Equality of treatment had been 
urg^ immediately after the Metropolitan Show at Eulbum m 
1879, at which the Breed Society—^in the first year of its incor¬ 
poration—^had offered four Champion Gups. Half the resulting 
entry were described in the Catalogue as “ Shire-bred ” and the 
heaviest type—suitably styled Dray Horses—carried off the 
palm in that showyard. 

It is appropriate that the dates of the Royal Meeting 
at Nottingham should have synchronised with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Shire Horse Society on July 11, 1878, and 
more especially as, from 1879 onwards, it has so closely allied 
itself with each consecutive Royal Show. The offers of the Cups 
and Prizes supplemented from 1891 by Gold Medals and prizes 
to the Breeders of the Champion Stallions and Mares bring the 
contributions of the Shire Horse Society to the Royal schedules 
to a cash equivalent of £3,500. This total is exclusive of any 
special propaganda scheme such as the successful organisation 
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and wonderful exhibition of over 20 Shire-bred Geldings at the 
Royal Show at Cambridge in 1922. 

But the encouragement to the Shire Breed has not been 
restricted to the Royal Shows. Some 250 Country Shows and 
Parades co-operate by offering the Society’s Gold, Silver and 
Bronze Medak. The measure of encouragenemt is based on the 
reciprocation extended by the co-operating Society. The offer 
of £100 in prizes secures a Gold Medal, or its cash equivalent, 
while the smaller Shows can claim Silver and Bronze Medals 
according to the scope of their schedules. The amount distri¬ 
buted since the initiation of the schemes (Parades in 1887 and 
Affiliated Shows in 1892) and excluding the Royal, has been a 
sum not far short of £30,000. 

In 1928 the Society broke fresh ground by extending its 
encouragement to the northern section of the United King dom 
by the provision of separate classes for Shires at the Highland 
Show at Aberdeen. 

Obviously the chief factor in its activities has been its own 
Spring Show, which, launched in 1880, has been held without a 
break each Spring and therefore reaches its “ Jubilee ” at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, in February, 1929. The 
progression from the modest schedule of £533 to that of £2,185 
in 1928, with a grand total of £78,450 awarded at the 49 shows 
is noteworthy. The full details of the foregoing, and other 
phases of the Society’s activities are embodied in the Jvbilee 
History which was issued immediately antecedent to the 1929 
Show, 

Cabt Hoesb Parades. 

The various Cart Horse Parades up and down the country 
will show anyone who may be interested, what a Shire Gelding 
really is. 

In Regentk Park on Whit Monday there are to be seen the 
best part of a thousand heavy horses, yoked in carts and lorries. 
This Parade,” initiated by the late Sir Walter Gilbey, is the 
function of the year for the grooms and carters. 

The horses are speckless, and harness too, for prizes are given 
for the best-tumed-out exhibits. The wonderful schemes of 
decorations on horses and wagons are pleasing to the eye; and 
as nearly every vehicle is filled with the carters’ friends and rela¬ 
tions, dressed in glad attire, the procession vies closely with that 
of the Lord Mayor’s Show, 

Liverpool also is very proud of its May Day Parade, and it is 
doubtful if one could find a better collectioh of big Shire Working 
Geldmgs anywhere in the world than the Liverpool display. 

Manchester, Ldncohi, Doncaster and other big towns and 
cities have also their magnificent and useful shows, which do so 
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mucli good both for the breed and the care of the animals in work 
and in the stable. Such exhibitions bring home the words of 
Edpling: 

** The game is more than the players of the game. 

And the ship is more than the crew.” 

The Jubilee Yeab Posihok. 

The Society has for this Jubilee year Sir Walter Gilbey as its 
President. 

Sir Walter has for years been untiring in his work for the 
Society, and it is, to a great extent, thanks to his indomitable 
nature, that the Shire horse still flourishes throughout the land* 

The late Sir Walter Gilbey is always associated with the 
foundation of the Shire Horse Society; and many remember 
the energy and determination with which he worked, until the 
Society was an acknowledged fact* 

Scores of other names—if space permitted—could be men¬ 
tioned, as pioneers, architects, engineers, and workmen, all of 
whom have well earned the Society’s Distinguished Order of 
Merit. 

A reference to Volume I of the Shire Horse Stud Book reveals 
the fact that horses registered in it date back to 1820; so that 
for more than a century the pedigrees of these “Giants of 
Labour ” have been carefully guarded. 

The “ Shire ” of to-day—^which is no fluke, but the product of 
careful scientific reasoning—^possesses more weight than the 
horse of fifty years ago. 

This gradual evolution has been brought about by careful 
mating, by which the weightier animals have been fostered and 
the lighter ones shelved. 

“ Keep the lorry in view ” is a weU-known slogan amongst the 
breeders, and with this motto ever blazened before their eyes, 
they have evolved weight* “ Weight ” means “ avoirdupois ; 
for weight moves weight. 

Not only have the Shires of tp-day big tops, but they possess 
big legs to carry them, giving uniformity of weight both above 
and below the shaft line—features so essential for the starting 
and pulling of heavy loads. 

Some years ago, coarse, curly-haired legs were not an uncom¬ 
mon sight; to-day, they are rare exceptions in the pedigree 
animals; and a visit to any Shire Horse Show will verify this 
statement. “ Quality ” is now an outstanding feature, but not 
at the expense of weight; for the Shire of to-day possesses both 
we%ht and quality, together with gaiety and activity—qualifi¬ 
cations that make him so agreeable as a cheerful worker. 

The Working Geldmgs, such as one sees in all the large towns, 
hlling the sh^ of railway lorries or municipal carts; the pairs, 
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threes and foms so often seen in the brewers’ drays, are the 
result of careful breeding on the right lines. The majority of 
these horses are by registered Shire stallions ; and many of them 



are out of registered Shire mares. When pedigree produces the 
commercial article, the particular breed society may coiagratulate 
itself that its work is sound; when pedigree is purely used for 
intens%mg fancy show points—that; are not of practical use iu 
the commercial animal—the breed society encouraging such is 
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doing harm to its own breed. Generally speaking, these geldings 
are over 17 hands in height, nearly a ton in weight, and of a build 
that renders them capable of putting the whole of their colossal 
weight into the collar, without friction, thus constituting an ideal 
and economic means of traction for short journeys. 

The Society aims to-day at breeding horses which when 
mature approach to the following description:—17 hands high, 
alert, with head majestically carried on muscular, slightly 
arched neck; sipping shoulders; strong short back, with well- 
sprung ribs and long quarters ; giirth large, with plenty of thoracic 
accommodation for heart and lungs; chest broad, and middle 
deep ; legs well set under the body, not too near, but not at the 
comers; arms and thighs long and muscular; knees flat and 
deep, hooks broad in front, deep behind, strong and clean ; canon 
bones short, strong in front of the leg ; clean-cut sinews, well 
defined and flat behind the leg ; pasterns strong and sloping but 
not too long; feet large, solid, and deep, with strong quarters, 
clean coronets, and set straight without twist; hair straight and 
silky, not coarse or curly ; movement level all round; straight 
and true with boldness of carriage; soundness in wind, limb and 
eyesight. 

The Shire is a very docile animal and amenable to kind hand¬ 
ling ; the colts are easily broken in for work, and the mares make 
good, kind dams. They are long-lived, and a source of pleasure 
as well as of income to their owners for years. 

It is not uncommon to hear of mares that are well into their 
twenties, stfll breeding. Often has the Shire been spoken of as 
** The Bent Payer ” for the tenant farmer, and not without 
reason, for many a prosperous farmer will tell how he ascribes 
his initial success in the venture to the breeding of Shire horses. 
The method adopted by many farmers is to break-in their colts 
when two years old, from which time they earn their own keep; 
work them on the farm until they are five or six years old, then 
sell them to the gelding buyers for town work. The horse is 
appreciating all this time in value, and thus leaves a handsome 
margin of profit for the breeder. 

The Shire Horse Society, let me repeat, has been the central 
power or agency in initiating, organising and promoting the great 
work of making the modem Shire breed what it is. As the 
movement extended and prospered, the influence of the Society 
widened and gained in effective activity, and this advancing 
from strength to strength proceeded with reassuring consistency, 
until the advent of the motor-car and its larger brother the motor* 
lorry. But the coming of the self-propelling vehicle was only 
contributory to the discomfiture of the great cart horse. There 
were other adverse influences. The War directed attention 
towards mechanioal contrivances and away from the horse, while 
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it so happened that the industry of fanning fell upon evil times, 
just at the juncture when things might have righted themselves 
after the turmoil of international hostilities. A careful survey 
of the position, therefore, reveals unmistakable and ample 
causes for the rmfortunate experiences of recent years. What, 
precisely, the future of the breed and the economic importance 
of Shire breeding to the farming interest may be, it would be 
difficult to say and unwise to predict. It cannot be without 
hope, however, since there will be a market for the best class of 
draught horse as long as industry and trade continue. 

The breed society has been the focusing institution, but the 
good work done for the breed in its name owes much to the enter¬ 
prise and skill of individual owners and breeders. It is fair that 
reference should be made in this Jubilee Year of the Society to 
the various collaborating factors throughout the country. The 
pioneer work of the early improvers and organisers was carried 
on, developed and consolidated by successive generations of 
supporters, among whom landowners and others of independent 
means were prominent and extremely helpful. The part played 
by the tenant farmers cannot easily be exaggerated, but the most 
enthusiastic of them will agree that the support which they and 
the interests of the breed, received from breeders and exhibitors 
less directly dependent upon the land or the pursuit, was of 
inestimable importance. At one time it was the custom with 
many owners of estates to include a stud of Shire horses among 
the stock maintained, and those whose memory goes back over 
thirty or forty years will recall with gratitude, perhaps mixed 
with a tinge of regret at its discontinuance, the active part which 
supporters of wealth and position took ia encouraging in the 
most effective way possible, the welfare of the breed and all that 
its prosperity represented. 

The importance of Shire horse breeding to the serious busi¬ 
ness of farming during several decades, when aid of the kind was 
much needed, will be generally acknowledged. The history of 
the modem Shire shows that the finest class of draught horse 
can be bred from mares included in the ordinary working teams. 
Many of the most famous stallions and mares emanated from 
farms where no supplementary mares were kept, where every 
mare had to earn her living in collar work. Hard farm work 
may be an obstacle to success in the showyard—although there 
are many cases on record in which animals have scor^ even 
under this handicap—but actual results prove it to be conducive 
to success in the breeding of show animals rather than the 
reverse. It was to this healthy association of suitable work and 
breeding that the prominent and profitable part acted by tenant 
farmers is largely due. The same success could be attained to¬ 
day under similar conditions, that is that a market existed 
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approaching in generosity and magnitude that obtaining in the 
pre-motor and pre-War years. In this connection it is appro¬ 
priate to recall the annual sequence of private or joint stud sales 
which brought followers of the breed together from all parts of 
the country, and were productive of financial results that served 
to give an impetus to breeding that spread throughout the 
counties and in due course was discernible in the multiplication 
of studs and the progressive popularity of the London and other 
shows. The co-ordination between tenant farmers and land- 
owners, spontaneous rather than studied, was effective of valu¬ 
able service for the breed, which the Shire Horse Society was 
efficient in cementing and encouraging. 

There may be noted two senses in which stud owners, through 
the breed society or at its instigation—^in any case there was 
general collaboration—^rendered timely and lasting service to the 
business of horse breeding. The first was the organised pro¬ 
visions introduced for detecting and eliminating hereditary 
disease or unsoundness. In its early days the breed suffered 
considerably from disorders of one kind or another, and its 
progress was retarded in consequence. There was but one way 
of surmounting the obstacles to improvement and this the 
Society, with the consent of owners boldly adopted. Severe 
veterinary inspection was imposed and the policy was carried 
out with such vigilance and impartiality that in course of years 
the number of animals that failed to survive the ordeal in the 
veterinary paddock at shows dwindled pleasingly to meagre 
proportions. Veterinary science applied with prudence to the 
Shire breed has accomplished remarkable results and conferred 
benefits that it would not be easy to compute. The breed 
society was the ‘‘ Clearing House ” in the development of this 
scheme and the task was formed with immediate and enduring 
results of the utmost importance. 

Closely akin to improvement in the health and soundness of 
the breed has been the notable change in the quality of endur¬ 
ance. The best strains of the breed have always been long livers 
and lasting workers, but the proportion of stayers in years and 
work—^and also in the strenuous business of the showyard—^has 
increased progressively since veterinary inspection was adopted 
as a compulsory condition for show animals. The records of the 
London Show testify that prominent animals of the breed can 
reappear at Islington year after year for a decade and still defy 
the detection of an 3 rthing anoiss with limb or body. The work 
accomplished affecting the health, utility and durability of the 
Shire horse in the fifty years’ operations of the Society and its 
members, is a fine record of organised, voluntary measures for 
the attainment of a great object. 

The other feature in the work of the Society to which special 
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reference may be made is the system of giving prizes for breeders 
at the London Show as distinct from the orchnary prizes open 
to exhibitors. The idea of breeders’ prizes may or may not have 
originated with the Shire Horse Society, but at no other show 
has the procedure been adopted with equal liberality and, there¬ 
fore^ with equal effect. Tenant farmers have been greatly 
encouraged and aided by the stimulus of the London prizes. 
Those of them who were fortunate enough to be successfully 
represented at Islington by animals they had bred and sold, 
usually at handsome prices, valued the money that came to them 
through the enterprise and skill of others. They would not in 
any case have complained of the ordinary prizes going past 
them, for they had already been paid on generous terms and had 
incurred no expense in preparing the animals for the show, but 
they rejoiced at, and were encouraged by, the reward that came 
to them through this indirect and wholly admirable channel. 

Numerous local horse-breeding societies have been instru¬ 
mental in promoting and consolidating the success of the breed. 
The fact that this class of work has been altogether of a volun¬ 
tary character redounds to the credit of the breeders and the 
qualities of the breed. Perhaps in regard to no other breed has 
the principle of local co-operative effort been more widely 
adopted or effectively exemplified than in the case of the Shire 
horse. The scheme of district societies instituted in more 
prosperous days still continues on a revised scale suitable to the 
times and there can be no doubt about the wisdom of retaining 
and utilising the machinery bequeathed from former genera¬ 
tions for making the breeding of the finest type of horse an 
organised and successful pursuit, independently or, still more 
important, as a complementary section of the normal farming 
routine. 

Major-General Sir John Moore, in his excellent paper read at 
the Annual Congress at Newcastle-on*T 3 me, September 4, 1928, 
says:— 

‘‘ It is convenient to take industrial and agricultural horses 
together, as the farm is the breeding ground of the horse used in 
commerce and industry; and the fortunes of one are bound up in 
those of the other. It is also to our draught breeds of horse that 
my paper chiefly applies. 

“ I have thought it expedient to show at some length the low 
ebb to which the breeds of world-famed draught horses have 
drifted, in the hope that by inviting public attention to a situation 
that, from a natioml aspect, is undoubtedly serious, an interest 
may at the same time be awakened which will repair the injury 
received. It takes very little to influence horse-breeding, the 
margin of profit in that industry being as a rule small and some¬ 
times conspicuous by its absence. I remember many years ago 
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the fear of a set-back to horse production for our home market 
which the invention of pneumatic-tyred bicycles created in 
Weetem Canada. What the bicycle threatened, the motor-car 
and motor vehicle accomplished. Yet no one would regret the 
advent and the progress of motor transportation in all forms. 

“ There is, however, no getting away from the fact that the 
motor age is expensive, and the employment of motor vehicles in 
business and in commercial pursuits adds to the cost of commo¬ 
dities and tends to keep up that high cost of living which hits the 
community so hard. I think most people, whether they are busi¬ 
ness firms or simple consumers, would welcome means whereby 
substantial economy could be reflected on the community and 
looseness of expenditure curtailed in every way. 

** With this end in view, and economy being the keynote of my 
paper, I have obtained, through the kindness of corporations, 
municipalities, and business firms, statements of comparative 
costings of horse and motor transport, which may be taken 
as an accepted fact—^that for ordinary trade purposes of towns 
and cities, viz., in distributive trades, manufacturing trades, 
cartage of goods, market gardening, and in the work of local 
authorities, the horse is much cheaper than the motor in a daily 
computation of work and working within a radius of from four 
to six and sometimes eight miles. . . . 

My reading of the London trafSc figures leads me to the 
conclusion that there is a recovery of position of the horse in 
London’s industrial activity since the year 1926, especially in the 
heavier breeds of horses. The best comparative estimation of 
horse versus motor commercial trafSc in London is to be obtained 
in the police cross-river censuses, where horsed vehicles more 
than hold their own with motor commercial vehicles. 

An Eoonomio Pbopositiok. 

What then should be the practical issue of proved economy 
in the use of the horse as a commercial and industrial factor on the 
one hand, and a bed-rock state of horse-breeding on the other ? 
Surely the promotion in our agricultural districts of an adequate 
supply to meet industrial requirements is indicated, and that 
supply to be of the best our country can raise. If demand of the 
right tjrpe for economic usage continues healthy, agriculturists 
will not be slow in respondmg to the call, and breed societies, 
acting in conjunction with the Ministry of Agriculture, may be 
relied on to maintaia the high standard of quality in the respective 
breeds 1 ” 

Siure breeders have already realised the fact that there is a 
growing demand for the heavy draught horse, and are breeding 
more. Societies are busy selecting suitable stallions for their 
respective districts for season 1929. 
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Animals, both commercial and breeding types, are selling 
readily all over the country. 

The new Stud book contains many more entries than last 
year’s book. 

Such facts speU encouragement to the breeder, and mean long 
life to the Shire Horse! 

Years ago when the railways were first introduced into this 
country, the death-knell of the heavy horse was sounded 
throughout the land; he however survived the onslaught, and 
what is more, the demand for horses of his type was greatly 
increased. 

He became an absolute necessity to the railway companies, 
for the loading and unloading of their goods ; so that large pur¬ 
chases of these horses were made by the railway companies, and 
are still made by them. 

Then came the motor-lorry, the tractor, and all the many 
forms of mechanically propeUed machines, which again spelt 
death to the horse; but in spite of all, he still lives, and has a large 
field of occupation in which he is —par excellence —^the right and 
only economic proposition. 

W. H. Foeshaw. 

Slythehurst, 

Ewhxarst, Guildford. 


THE CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 
SHORTHORN. 

Shobthoen history is punctuated by a series of landmarks which 
at some time or other have acquired national significance. In 
the main these landmarks have concerned the types developed 
by distinguished breeders, so that there is a succession of names 
like Colling, Booth, Bates, Cruickshank and Duthie, which are 
at once outstanding and all of which are equally assured of 
immortality in the annals of breeding. The extensive distri¬ 
bution of the Shorthorn type has also tended to associate with 
the breed various counties or districts which through a variety 
of causes have developed a type of animal with distinctive, 
characteristics. Such an occurrence is almost inevitable, by 
reason of the influence of environment coupled with the different 
interpretations placed by breeders upon the various commercial 
requirements in their stock. Thus the preference for red cattle 
has given to Liucolnshire a distinguished section of the Short¬ 
horn family. Beef has been particularly identified with the 
aims of Scottish breeders, so that beef ” or Scotch ” Short¬ 
horns are held to be almost synonymous. At the other end of 
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the scale it is perhaps difiSicult to associate the milking strains 
with any particular locality, though the ** dual-purpose 
standard has been definitely associated with the cattle of Cum¬ 
berland and Westmorland. 

The pre-eminence of the Shorthorn cattle from the two 
north-westerly English counties, judged from the standpoint 
of the dual-purpose dairy animal, is abundantly supported by 
the long line of successes in the show-ring and the public esteem 
in which they are held. It is all the more interesting, too, 
from the fact that the breed was not originally identified with 
these two coimties. Sandford in a manuscript description of 
Cumberland, dated 1675, says that in the district around Naworth 
formerly were pleasant woods and gardens, ground fuU of fallow 
dear, feeding on all somer tyme; brave venison pasties, and 
great store of reed (red) dear on the mountains; and white 
wild cattel with black ears only, on the moores ”; etc. 

It is not possible to trace the disappearance of the white 
wild cattle, nor yet to explain the exact association of the 
succeeding races of cattle with the two counties prior to the 
Shorthorn invasion. Bailey and CuUey in the course of their 
survey on the agriculture of Cumberland, reported to the Board 
of Agriculture in 1797 that the cattle are a small breed of long¬ 
horns, with a few exceptions of the Galloway breed intermixed, 
particularly along the coast from Whitehaven to Carlisle. This 
breed of longhorns is not distinguished by any peculiar good 
qualities, which is not to be wondered at, when it is considered 
that, probably at this time, there is not one person in the county 
that pays any attention to its improvement. . . . The long- 
homed and Galloway cattle are probably the best adapted to 
the county of any.” Of the Westmorland cattle at this same 
period, fimgle in the Westmorland survey, stated: “They 
are long-homed, very much resemble the Lancashire breed, 
and when kept to a proper age, grow to a great size. ... To 
judge from those of all ages in the pastures at Lowther Hall, 
they are excellent feeders, and possess in an eminent degree the 
very desirable property of laying the fat upon their backs and 
other valuable parts. The heifers and barren cows, if well 
chosen, are confusedly good thrivers, and are in general request 
^ong the graziers of Yorkshire and Lancashire.” 

Judging from the above reports it is fairly obvious that the 
W^tmorland breeders were in possession of the better cattle, 
is moreover supported by other evidence. Lawrence in 

Gejiemf TrecUise on Catde (1805) asserts of the longhorns, 
that “they were formerly called Lancashire longhorns, that 
county, Westmorland and Cumberland, being the earliest and 
most considerable breeding districts; from whence they spread 
southward. . . . The neck of land containing Lancashire and 
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Cumberland on the western, and Yorkshire, Durham and North¬ 
umberland on the eastern coast, has by a curious singularity, 
been the parent country of both the long and short-homed 
cattle.” Youatt (1835) mentions that the longhorns “ used 
to exist in their greatest purity ” in Westmorland, and if some 
counties are destined to stand out in the history of livestock 
breeding more than others, then Cumberland and Westmorland 
must surely have a worthy record, irrespective of the exact 
type of animal concerned. Despite the disparagements of some 
of the earlier writers, it is a definite fact that in pre-Shorthorn 
days '' Sir Thomas Glasby had selected from Lancashire and 
Westmorland a herd of the best shaped (Longhorn) cows. 
Certain descendants of these were afterwards purchased on the 
banks of the Trent, and introduced into Warwickshire, by Mr, 
Webster, of Canley (1730-60). . . . Bakewell commenced his 
operations with Canley cows, and a bull from Westmorland 
called ‘ Twopenny 

It is worthy of record, too, that the dual-purpose ideal was 
apparently recognized in Westmorland at the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, for Pringle, in the Westmorland survey mentioned 
earlier, stated that there are few counties in England, in 
which there is no great manufacturing town, where more niiloh 
cows are kept in proportion to its size, and where the produce 
of the dairy forms a greater part of the profits of the farmer. 
It may be naturally supposed that he is particular in the choice 
of his cows, and that they are remarkable for giving a great 
quantity of milk. Neither supposition, however, is founded 
in truth. The farmer keeps just such cows as he has bred, and 
they by no means yield so much milk as would be expected 
from those of the Dutch, or even the Scotch breed (Ayrshire), 
upon a pasture of the same quality. . . . Cows in iiie county 
are kept for the sake of making butter, of which great quantities, 
of an excellent quality, are sent yearly to the London market 
in firkins of 56 lb. net at from 30a. to 36s. each.” 

The displacement of the Longhorns by the improved Short¬ 
horn started at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Lopg- 
hom classes were provided at the Westmorland local agncultuial 
shows until 1846, while at the Lunesdale show in 1844, there 
were three Longhorn classes with 16 entries* In Cumberland, 
the Keswick Agricultural &ciety continued its Longhorn classes 
until 1870, when the county came into line with Westmorland 
with Shorthorn classes only, with the exception of some for 
Galloways in North Cumberland. Shorthorns were recognised 
by the Kendal Agricultural Society for the first time in 1820, 
though the breed had been introduced in the district at least 
ten years prior to that date. The Penrith Agricultural Society, 
which was founded in 1830, only provided classification for Short- 
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horns and Galloways from the first, and classes for the latter 
were discontimied in 1860. 

It is of historical importance to recognise that the disappear¬ 
ance of the Longhorn was the result of a system of replacement 
and ontcrossing with improved Shorthorn “ blood ’’ combined. 
It was natural that the introduction of a new type should be 
attended by suspicion at first, for the climate experienced in 
the two counti^, which are amongst the wettest in Britain, 
coupled with the high altitude of many of the farms, made it 
imperative to pay strict attention to the factor of hardiness. 
Once the good qualities of the Shorthorn were appreciated, the 
bulls of the breed were extensively used until the Shorthorn 
‘type was universal throughout the two counties. The founda¬ 
tions of many of the herds were varied. Thus in ‘‘ The Farming 
of Westmori^d"’ {R,A,8-E. Journal, 1868), Webster mentions 
that “ considerable quantities of Galloway, Highland, Irish and 
Dutch cattle were shown at the great fairs of Appleby and 
Broi^h, and these spreading through the county, led to crosses 
with the Shorthorns, which raised useful stock for the high- 
lying farms.’’ It is equally interesting to mention that those 
breeders who were the principal prize-winners at the early 
agricultural shows in the Longhorn closes, were just as successM 
in the show ring when they changed over to the Shorthorn 
type. This is particularly emphasised in the records of the 
Kendal and Westmorland Society, which was founded in 1799. 
These records also seem to indicate that some holdings, irrespec¬ 
tive of their tenants or type of stock, have a definite superiority 
as stock-breeding farms, and the same features are true of 
many Cumberland breeding farms. 

Lord Lonsdale was probably the first person to introduce 
the Shorthorn to Westmorland, for at Charles CoUing’s sale in 
1810, he purchased three heifers and a bull at a cost of 272 
guineas. “ Beauty,” calved in 1811, was the first Westmorland- 
bred pedigree Shorthorn, being entered in Vol. I of Coates’ 
Herd Book in 1822. The first Lowther Shorthorn herd was 
apparently dispersed in 1818, and a Mr. Atkinson, of Temple 
&werby, bought five females and a buU, though this breeder 
did not keep the pedigree records. In the south of the county, 
James Harrison, of Lowfield, Eirkby Lonsdale, Wm. Ellison, 
of Sizergh, Kendal, and Daniel Wilson, of Milnthorpe, competed 
for the Shorthorn prize at the Kendal Show in 1821, while 
two years later Shorthorns were on offer for the first time at the 
Kendal Spring Fair, and at which they sold weU, At Harrison’s 
s^o in 1839, prices ranged up to £50, wWch was paid for an 
eight-year-old c3ow. Ellison’s herd was handed down to his son 
and grandson in turn, and ranked as one of the best in the coxmty 
until dispersed in 1867, Other early breeders in the south 
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of the county were E. Morton, of Skelsmergh Hall, whose first 
bull “ Chance ” was registered in 1827, and Thos. Scott, of Green 
Head. In the north of Westmorland, a second herd was estab¬ 
lished at Lowther in 1825, while in 1837, J. Buston, who had 
commenced breeding in 1825 at Bolpheenby in Durham and 
who had 44 entries in the second volume of Coates’ Herd Book, 
transferred his herd to Wharton Hall, near Ejrkby Stephen. 
It was this breeder in particular who laid the foundations for 
many other herds which subsequently have done much to 
popularise the cattle of these two counties. Among these herds 
were those of Robinson of Skelcies, TJnthank of Netherscales— 
a famous breeder—^Metcalfe of Ravenstonedale, Thompson of 
Kirkby Stephen, and R. Nicholson of Low Row—a descendant 
of whom created Shorthorn history at Gilts. It should be stated 
that in the meantime the Lowther herd claimed much renown 
for the high level of the breeding stock. Some of the best of 
the early sires in the herd book of pure Colling “ blood ” 
were used and the close proximity of Lowther to the Cumberland 
borders led to a considerable improvement in the cattle of the 
district by the use of Lowther buUs. Thus Wm. Parker, who 
farmed at Carleton Hill, Penrith, was led in his Reminiscences 
(1887) to remark “ in regard to the sires of former days in Cum¬ 
berland, choicest and most valuable of all was unquestionably 
Gainford 2044 of the Cherry tribe, purchased from Col. Cradock 
for Lord Lonsdale, his tenantry of Lowther having free use of 
his services. It was no uncommon occurrence to find at the 
local agricultural show at Penrith half a dozen bulls by him, 
viz. Eden 3689, a celebrated prize-taker, Sir Thomas Newton, 
Tom Boy, The Colonel 3428, Prime Minister 2456, The Earl 
5437, etc., all capital animals—^good stufE with plenty of it. 
The cows and heifers, his produce, also numerous, equally grand 
and of first-rate quality.’’ 

Cumberland also had its quota of breeders of Shorthorns 
who distinguished themselves in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. In the west, there was Mr. Ourwen, of Workington 
Hall, who established a celebrated herd of the pure Colling 
strains, and who made it his business to popularise the Short¬ 
horn among the tenant farmers of the district. The impetus 
given to Shorthorn breeding by the Lowther purchases in 1810 
led to others introducing cattle direct from Durham. In 
Farming of Cumberland ” (R.A.S.E. Jourml, 1852), Dickinson 
records that ^'it would be reckoned invidious to attempt to 
enumerate the breeders of Shorthorns here, there being so many 
who have attained celebrity and been successful. . , . The 
prizes offered by the Agricultural Societies keep up the spirit 
of enterprise among the breeders; the proved utility of the 
stock seems to set all competition of other breeds at defiance, 
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and they now appear after the lapse of a very few years, to have 
become the staple stock of the country. It is pleasing to record 
the enthusiasm of the present breeders of Shorthorns, in pro¬ 
curing from time to time, by clubs and joint stock companies, 
or single-handed, the very best young bulls they can meet with 
among the first stocks in the Kingdom, almost regardless of price, 
if the cross of blood promise success. The neighbourhood of 
Penrith stands pre-eminent for the number of high-bred stocks, 
but there are many of fiurst-rate quality in various parts of the 
county.’’ It is significant that even at this comparatively 
early date the Penrith district had acquired a local reputation 
for its. stock, which incidentally stiU persists. The reputation 
of a breed and district is a great asset, and the more so as when 
it is consistent over a long series of years. There was in 
existence at the time that Dickinson compiled his essay one 
of the purest-bred herds in the country, in that of Mr. Saun¬ 
ders of Nunwiek Hall—^a herd which subsequently gave rise 
to others which were even more prominently before the public 
eye. 

It is fitting to enquire at this stage as to the respective aims 
of breeders in these counties just before the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. One fact stands out remarkably plain in the 
historical records available, and that is the breeders were begin¬ 
ning to appreciate the significance of combined feeding and 
miMng qualities in one and the same animal. This indeed was 
the avowed aim of a Mr. Ferguson, of Barker Lodge, one of 
the earliest Cumberland Shorthorn breeders, who had pur¬ 
chased three highly-bred Colling cows in Favourite, Elvira 
and Kate, from a Mr. Binns, of Lancaster, in 1819. These were 
all regarded as typically dual-purpose, while Kate in particular 
had a remarkable capacity for milk and butter production. 
In the words of her owner, “ for many weeks she gave 13 quarts 
at one meal, each quart producing 2 ozs. of butter ; the quantity 
being so large, I had the milk kept by itself and at seven-days’ 
end we churned twenty-six pounds of butter, and during this 
time the cow got nothing but grass from an ordinary pasture/’ 
The descendants of this cow y^ere apparently well-distributed 
in the two counties. Another of these famous early dual-purpose 
cows was “ Dairy,” owned by Mr. Calvert, of Sandysike, nr. 
Brampton. “ This cow gave, on a pasture of middling quality, 
28 quarts of milk per day, from her calving time in spring till 
mid-su mm er.” The efiPects of these performances led Dickinson 
to play the role of prophet, for he remarks, ‘‘ there can be no 
doubt of raising a breed uniting these very desirable qualities, 
if due pains were taken in some large stock which could send 
out a number of young buUs annually; the elements of success 
are not scarce; they only want concentrating by some man 
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of resolution strong enough to reject a fine or favourite animal 
if defective in her milking qualities.” 

A new turn was given to Shorthorn breeding in the two 
counties between 1850 and 1870. This to some extent syn¬ 
chronised with the death of Thomas Bates, whose herd at 
Kirklevington had commanded considerable attention, as also 
with the claims made on behalf of the Booth strains of blood, 
which by this time had claimed some support among breeders 
both in Cumberland and Westmorland. What these two 
counties owe to their public-spirited landowners can never be 
measured, but they have been fortunate in having identified 
with them men of outstanding abihty in matters pertaining to 
stoek-breeding, and what is stiU more important their tenants 
were able to benefit by reason of the bulls distributed in the 
various localities. Westmorland at this period claimed its full 
share of notoriety. There was established at Storrs, on the banks 
of Windermere, about 1858, one of the best Booth herds, by 
the Rev. Thos. Staniforth. This breeder had first acquired his 
knowledge of the breed in the Craven district, and the Booth 
strains of Cressida, Bliss, Mantalini and Medora had due repre¬ 
sentation in his herd. The popular view that the Bates strains 
were best for the pail and Booth for the l^utoher does not find 
much support in the breeding records of these counties. Sin¬ 
clair remarks in his History of Shorthorn Cattle that “ the visitor 
to Warlaby in the days of Mr. Richard Boothes greatest success 
as an exhibitor must have noticed that great breeder’s peculiar 
fondness for the old deep-milking dams of the herd, and his 
quiet smile at the people who stared with wonder at the fat 
daughters of those dams, and mistook the dams, with aU their 
notable points of structure, for ordinary dairy cows.” The 
breeding of both Booth and Bates cattle in Cumberland and 
Westmorland followed the strictly dual-purpose ideal, by reason 
of the fact that the district was essenMally a breeding district 
where the market value of store and dairy stock depended upon 
the combination of milk and beef. It may be mentioned at 
this stage that the ordinary commercial farmers of these districts 
were in many cases more keenly alive to this ideal than some of 
those who later valued pedigrees more than the cattle them^ 
selves. The late Mr. John Thornton’s preface to the dispersal 
sale catalogue of the Storrs herd in 1887 stated “ for many years 
great attention was paid to the dairy properties, and the stock 
did enormous good in the counties of Westmorland and Cumber¬ 
land ; the best evidence of which is the great merit of high-class 
character of the cattle now found at the great fairs of Kendal 
and Penrith.” 

In the south of the county Lord Bective started the Bates 
herd at Underley in 1868, and here were concentrated some of 
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the most fashionable families in the days of the great Bates 
craze. A small fortune was spent in securing some of the most 
notable cattle of the day, culminating in the importation of the 
Tenth Duchess of Geneva from America at a figure of about 
6,000 guiueas. The principal families in the herd were the 
Duchess, Oxford, Gwynne and Darlington. The existence of 
such a highly-bred herd in South Westmorland had a considerable 
influence on the local cattle stocks. The tenants were encouraged 
to buy well-bred bulls and not a few of the present-day herds 
of short-pedigree cattle owe much of their present fame to 
bulls acquired at this period. The unfortunate part about much 
of the Shorthorn breeding at this time was that though many 
farmers used well-bred bulls in their herds, they took no trouble 
to record their pedigree and thus is explained the reason why 
many stocks carried all the attributes of pedigree cattle without 
any herd book confirmation. It is recorded by Garnett 
(Westmorland Agriculture) that when a sale was conducted at 
Bumeside HaU in 1865 a visitor expressed the opinion to the 
owner that the prices were worthy of pedigree cattle, and in 
reply was told, Pedigree, I kna nowt about pedigree ; the’d 
o’ ther pedigrees i’ ther feaces, heddent tha ? That’s what I 
ga be.” 

Precisely the same trend in breeding was observable in Cum¬ 
berland, indeed one is justified in assuming that the Cumberland 
breeders had already acquired at this period some of the best 
foundation stocks iu the whole range of Shorthorn breeding. 
There was, for example, Mr. Ewan Troutbecks’ herd of Gwynnes 
and Strawberrys at Blencow, which was dispersed in 1859; 
Sir Wilfred Lawson’s Gwynnes and Waterloos at Brayton; 
Mr. Robert Jefferson’s Cressidas at Preston Hows; and Mr. 
Poster’s Oxfords, Winsomes and Gwynnes at Killhow. Perhaps 
the first considerable victory claimed by Cumberland cattle 
in the records of Shorthorn breeding was scored by Mr. Robert 
Thompson, of Inglewood, Penrith, who commenced breeding 
about 1870. He had a breadth of vision which at that time was 
unique, havi^ regard to the cult of pure Booth and pure Bates 
breediog, which was then in vogue in other parts of the country* 
Bfis herd was built up with families derived from five principal 
sources, viz. Mr. Fawkes’ Millicent, which descended from the 
famous herd of Mir. Whitaker who was the friend of Coates and 
who had specialised on dair 3 dng; (2) the Pearls, a Cumberland 
family, which were favomdtes of Mr. Saunders at Nunwiok; 
(3) the Eallerby Madeliue, which had an association with the 
Townley Butterfly blood; (4) the Inglewood Daisy, which 
claimed descent from Colling Old Daisy; and (5) several local 
tribes. The herd owed much to Booth strains, but Mr. Thomp¬ 
son’s own preface to his catalogue for June^ 1889, well describes 
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the system upon which he built his herd. “ No prejudice has 
been indulged for any particular strain of blood, attention being 
fixed on the immediate wants and requirements of the herd, 
which has been bred with the object of obtaining animals of 
robust and healthy constitutions, combined with great dairy 
properties and symmetry of form.” This breeder made it a 
rule to use only bulls out of good milking cows, which is of 
considerable interest in view of the part played by the herd 
in the show ring. The greatest success was achieved at the 
E 1 .A.S.E. Show in 1888, when five animals from this herd were 
exhibited and aU gained first prizes. The names of these were 
Molly MiUioent, Inglewood Gem, Belle Madeline, Pearl Bangle 
and Master Shapely. Molly Millicent is believed by some of the 
older rank of breeders to be one of the best cows ever produced 
in this country and won four first prizes at successive Royal 
Shows. It was from this herd in 1889, that Royal Nottingham 
—a very promising and beautiful roan buU calf ”—^by Beau 
Cumbrian 55,361 and out of Molly Millicent, went to Mr. Hobbs’ 
herd at Maisey Hampton, in Gloucestershire. It was then 
reported that ‘‘ the attractions of the well-known and beautiful 
cow MoUy Millicent, combined with her splendid milking prop¬ 
erties, and those of her dam, Fair Millicent 2nd with the near 
stamp of Beau Benedict 42,769 in the pedigree, induced Mr. 
Hobbs to give what he thought an extravagant price for this 
calf.” Successes of this character were sujBficient to give the 
herd a high local reputation, and tenant farmers in the two 
counties tow liberally upon the herd for their bulls. Thus 
in 1888 at an ordinary sale of the commercial dairy cattle of the 
district, held at Windermere, where an Inglewood bull had 
been in use, a dairy cow without any pedigree sold for 60 guineas, 
and the average throughout, inclutog newly dropped calves, 
was upwards of £25. To return to the breeding performance of 
Royal Nottingham in the Maisey Hampton herd, it has been 
claimed that he did more good in the herd than any other 
sire.” There were other herds in the two counties which claimed 
much success in open competition, and mention might be made 
of Mr. J. H* Toppin’s Booth herd at Musgrave Hall, Skelton, 
Penrith, represented by the Booth Bright, Medora, Madeline 
and Mistress Mary famfiies; also the Greenhead herd belonging 
to Mr. W. Handley, and later his son Mr, John Handley. 

The progress in breeding was of such an advanced character 
that in Thornton’s Shorthorn Circular for 1890, it is related 
that Cumberland and Westmorland, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Penrith, has become one of the best dtetriots for 
good Shorthorns—^ia fact it is now as a breeding centre, what 
Darlington was in the early part of the century.” The tribute 
was justly merited, and registered specimens of the breed at this 
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stage were being kept in still greater numbers. The contribution 
of the district apart from the strains favoured was a responsible 
factor in promoting the desirable type of cattle associated 
with the counties. A writer in the Live Stock Journal about 
1890 puts this point very forcibly in reviewing Mr. Edward 
Ecroyd’s Axmathwaite herd of Bates and Booth strains. Says 
the writer, ‘‘ the herd he has established shows that his taste 
is strong in the direction in which taste mostly runs in Cumber¬ 
land—^for Shorthorns of a robust, showy stamp, with plenty of 
substance, plenty of hair and constitution fit for the climate. 
Weaklings would soon drop off up there.” It is worthy of 
mention, too, that these districts escaped the full force of the 
agricultural depression which elsewhere caused such upheavals 
in the agricultural life of the coimtry during the latter part of 
the last century, and thus a degree of continuity of policy 
was ensured. 

It may be remarked at this stage that a departure was 
observable in regard to the dual-purpose ideal, particularly 
among some of the Cumbrian breeders. There were those who 
were duly impressed with the purely beef type by reason of its 
commercial significance for the export trade, and to whom 
mill? was of secondary importance. The small commercial 
breeders were not slow to recognise the evils of this tendency, 
and in the eyes of some pedigree ” was at a discount on these 
very grounds. Indeed some of the ordinary non-pedigree herds 
at this time had arrived at such a high state of exceUenoe that 
it became necessary to exercise great care and judgment in the 
selection of sires and in some cases the preference was for the 
use of non-pedigree buUs, of proved dual-purpose ancestry. 
This feature led Wm. Thompson, of Moresdale Hall, Kendal, 
towards the end of 1892 to advocate the desirability of specially 
distinguishing milking Shorthorns in the Herd Book. This 
drew from Ifc. G. J. Bell, of the Nook, Irthington, Carlisle, a 
tenant farmer, the rejoinder that during 29 years’ breeding 
of Shorthorns he had studied milking capacities first and during 
most of that time had kept records of milking properties. It 
became obvious to many of the far-seeing breeders that even 
for their own local trade in the provision of bulls for ordinary 
commercial herds recorded performance was of more value than 
mere appearance. Yet, notwithstanding this, these north¬ 
western breeders have never neglected the appeal to the dam 
of their future stock bulls, and, records or no records, have placed 
great reliance on the good all-round individual merits of bull¬ 
breeding cows. The emphasis placed on the needs for accurate 
records, although no new feature, led to a rather more general 
adoption of the principle. Thus Mr. Wm. Graham, of Eden 
Grove, who had collected a herd of good cattle, principally 
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Laurestinas, was recording yields in 1893, while in Westmorland, 
the Underley herd which had by then passed into the hands of 
Lady Henry Bentinck, the daughter of the Earl of Bective, 
commenced the daily recording of yields in 1894. The Underley 
herd had departed somewhat from the pure Bates strains 
which were such a feature during the Earl of Bective’s lifetime, 
and included some of the short-pedigree animals for which the 
two counties are famous. In reality their pedigrees are much 
longer than their present records show, but their early breeding 
has not been noted or entered in the Herd Book. At Underley 
the Heroine and Princess Procter families were principally 
developed under the new ownership. Both these distinguished 
themselves at the London Dairy Show in the milking trials and 
butter tests between 1896 and 1900. It was from this herd 
that Mr. R. W. Hobbs acquired two young bulls in the autumn 
of 1900 for his Kelmscott herd. These were Captain Moss and 
Underley Hero 2nd, and both sires made a considerable impres¬ 
sion on the Gloucestershire herd before the Cranford influence 
was felt. 

It was not until 1905 that the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
was founded to officially safeguard the dairying qualities of the 
Shorthorn breed. The subsequent development of the Cumber¬ 
land and Westmorland Shorthorn has in no small measure been 
due to the steps taken by this association to stimulate a market 
for proved dual-purpose animals. This is supported by the fact 
that at the present time Cumberland and Westmorland indi¬ 
vidually easily outnumber any other county in the country m 
respect of herd membership figures in the Dairy Shorthorn 
Association. This position is somewhat explained by the 
fact that the two counties, as in Longhorn days, are de&iitely 
breeding counties. The pohoy of the majority of farmers in the 
past has been to maintain young herds of cattle, rearing all the 
heifer calves, which in the course of time enter the breeding 
herd. As the young heifers calve down room has to be made 
for them in the herd, and this necessitates disposing of animals 
on a regular age basis. Thus the Cumberland or Westmorland 
dairy cow is usually worth most money in the market after having 
produced three or four calves at the outside. Regular draft¬ 
ing is therefore the rule and it is this fact which has largely 
contributed to the reputation which these cattle have acquued 
in other parts of the country. The fact that they have been 
drafted from the herd for no fault, but are genuine and sound 
cows, goes a long way towards explaining their popularity. It 
must also be recognised that these cattle are reared under very 
hardy conditions in the majority of cases, and are not accustom^ 
to a pampered existence. The districts are mainly pastoral. 
Winter food supplies are not oyer abundant, and by reason 
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of the climate not always of the best quality. In many cases 
the cattle are never bedded with straw in the cowsheds and 
byres, this being utilised for feeding purposes. It is therefore 
small wonder that when these animals are sent to other districts, 
particularly south of their breeding area, they invariably give 
an excellent account of themselves and respond quickly to the 
changes which they thereby experience. 

In regard to the non-pedigree draft cows, these have for 
several decades past been largely absorbed by the town dairies 
in various parts of the country by reason of their dual capacities 
of yielding large quantities of milk and at the close of their milking 
career presenting reasonably good carcasses of flesh. This has 
not been a desirable feature from the national standpoint, for 
many of these beautiful dairy cows have been sacrificed in this 
way, and the breeding herds of the country are much poorer in 
consequence. Cows of this kind deserve perpetuation as long 
as they have breeding capacities and the grading-up schemes 
for herd-book registration are calculated to ensure the cessation 
of premature disposal of desirable cows. It is interesting to 
record here that in 1917 a Cumberland and Westmorland Dual- 
Purpose Shorthorn Association was formed with the express 
object of providing these unregistered cattle with the advantages 
of pedigree status by recording the breeding and -minr yields of 
approved cattle. While the aims were undoubtedly sound and 
gained for it considerable support, the Association had to com¬ 
pete subsequently with the grading-up scheme of the Dairy 
Shorthorn Association. Wo advantage was to be gained there¬ 
fore from duplicating schemes of this kind, and the Association 
ceased to function in 1924. 

Penrith is now the recognised sale centre for the disposal 
of these high-class Shorthorns. An association of Shorthorn 
breeders controls the pedigree shows and sales which are held 
quarterty, while Mr. John Thomborrow, of Thomborrow & Co., 
as auctioneer is to this district what the late Mr. John Thornton 
was to the wider Shorthorn world fifty years ago. Classes for 
milk-recorded dairy cows were first instituted at Penrith in 1914. 
In 1919 classes for dairy bulls were added when an entry of 31 
head was revived. The rapid progress of this movement to 
encourage dairying properties is indicated by the fact that during 
the last five years approximately 400 dairy-bred buUs have 
been entered annually at these sales. A considerable number 
of tiiese are purchased by live-stock ofiScers under the Ministry 
^ of Agriculture s live-stock improvement schemes. The February 
^es usually attract the largest entry for bulls, and the demand 
for th^e is invariably keen. It may be remarked in relation 
to the milk-recording movement in the two counties that until 
quite recently no attempt had been made to force cows for high 
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yields of milk. The main essential was rapid breeding, but more 
recently, in view of the stress placed upon yields, cows are being 
managed more in accordance with the recent developments 
in feeding knowledge. It is nevertheless a fact that high-feeding 
is viewed with suspicion by some on the grounds of economy. 
The more general adoption of the practice of milk-recording has 
also done much to remove the suspicions carried by some of 
the commercial breeders in respect of the use of pedigree sires. 
Pedigree breeders too, having observed the gamble of using 
bulls purely by reason of their good looks, are more fully alive 
to the value of a milk-recorded ancestry. With this recent 
development there is no disposition to sacrifice the stamina 
which has always characterised these north-western cattle. 
There is indeed no market for animals of any other type. These 
cattle are now, as formerly, “ big cattle m a Httle room,’’ and 
carrying their pedigrees on their backs.” It is the possession 
of this stamina which is largely responsible for the annual exodus 
of bulls to all parts of the country with the object of improving 
the ‘‘ shelly ” and light-fleshed types, frequently found in other 
parts. These north-western cows in turn are characterised by 
being remarkably short on the leg and are usually very well- 
coloured animals. 

The Cumberland and Westmorland Shorthorn has not been 
free from criticism. Assertions have sometimes been made that 
some of its most famous cows are “ sports ” in the breeding 
sense without the capacity for reproducing their own good 
properties m their progeny. Where experiences of this kind 
have occurred it is due largely to the failure to observe correct 
mating. The district has produced a great many families which 
can be relied upon to give absolute satisfaction as breeding 
cattle of dual-purpose types. The fact that some breeders 
have introduced dashes of Scotch “ blood ” into their herds 
does not necessarily mean that the milking properties of the 
strain have been impaired. It is worthy of mention that some 
of these so-called Scotch cattle were originally drawn from 
Cumberland, and that the perpetuation of milking qualities is 
largely dependent on selection of suitable animals. No breeder 
of dual-purpose Shorthorns is so blind as to introduce sires into 
his herd unless he has some satisfactory evidence of the milldng 
capacities of the strains concerned. The surest evidence that 
these very desirable cows do reproduce their own good qualities 
in their progeny is forthcoming in the large number of local 
herds which continue to place on the market, as they have been 
doing for generations, cows which maintain the standard in the 
show and sale-rings of the country. A herd of good cattle like 
that' collected from the best stocks in the two counties by Mr. 
Joe Moffat, of Kendal, for example, from which a considerable 
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number of prize-winning cows have been sold, is a further 
proof of the reproductive abilities of these animals. 

No record of the Cumberland and Westmorland Shorthorn 
would be complete without some reference to the families which 
have been prominently before the public eye in recent years. 
Rightly or wrongly, the female line of the pedigree has still a 
peculiar charm of its own to Shorthorn breeders. A good 
family connection in the female line has a great deal to commend 
it from breeding records. This does not necessarily assume 
that the sire’s side of the pedigree is of no value, but it tends 
to indicate that good females of necessity demand the services 
of good males for mating purposes, and therefore a good line 
of cows will usually be mated with a good hue of bulk in any 
herd of repute. A perusal of many of the pedigrees of these 
north-western cattle at once reveals the influence of the sires 
used in various herds, and this is true both of the long and short 
pedigreed animak wMch have distinguished themselves. In the 
majority of cases, the sires used in the last fifty or more years 
have been mainly of local breeding. In relation to thk one is 
perhaps justified in regarding the Furness dktrict of North 
Lancashire as within the breeding area, and the great Bates 
herd of the late Duke of Devonshire at Holker, and those of the 
Ashbumers helped greatly to mould the local types by the dis¬ 
tribution of high-class biflk. Close adherence to any particular 
old line of breeding is very rarely followed in the two counties 
at the present time. There is, however, one outstanding Bates 
herd in exktence, viz. that maintained by Mr. Joseph Harris 
on his Brackenburgh Estate, midway between Penrith and 
Carlisle, which was founded in 1881. Here the old-time families 
of Duchess, Oxford, Waterloo and Gwynne, are maintained 
intact, and it says something for the modern herd that the 
champion Dairy Shorthorn at the 1925 Royal Show was a 
Brackenburgh-bred Gwynne. 

Families whioh: have contetbuted to the Reputation oe 

THE CUMBERLANU AND WESTMORLAND ShORTHORN. 

Bridekirk .—^An old Cumberland family, developed by Joseph 
Barnes, Barugh Syke, Wigton, which has produced many 
show females and several bulk of the dual-purpose Cumberland 
type. Baron Bridekirk 33rd sired the well-known prize-winning 
cow Bridekirk’s May, which has ako given rise to a good family. 

Cressida .—^An old Cumberland family, chiefly identified with 
the herd of late Archibald Ritson, Hawkrigg House, Wigton. 
For a ^eat nmnber of years this family has had a high local 
reputation. At the Hawkrigg dkpersal sale in 1918, 19 females 
of this family averaged £201 85 . 

Daisy —^A short pedigree family, developed in the 
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herd of T. Bennett, Wallthwaite, Threlkeld, Penrith, who has 
also developed several other good short-pedigree families. 

Oreerdeaf .—One of the most notable families at the present 
day. Associated with the herd of Joseph Hope, Ireby Hall. 
A famous prize-winning and milking ancestry on female side, 
including Greenleaf 78th, the champion cow at the Newport 
Royal and first in her class at the Nottingham Royal Show, 1928. 

Orey .—^An old family, much influenced in its early history 
by Bates blood, and recently associated with the herd of R. Douth- 
•waite, Thornship, Shap. An excellent breeding, exhibition and 
milking type, including Betsy Grey, sold at S. R. Sherwood’s 
sale for 710 guineas and afterwards winning 1st (inspection) and 
1st (milking trials) at the 1919 London Dairy Show; also Rose 
Grey 3rd sold for 600 guineas; Betsy Grey 2nd, 1st R.A.S.E. 
Show, 1919, etc, 

Owynne .—^An old family, associated with many Cumberland 
and Westmorland herds, and with a considerable local reputation, 
the bulls having been extensively used. 

Heroine ,—^A short pedigree family, which was one of the 
principal families at Underley from 1896 to 1922. The bulls 
of the family—^Underlay Hero—^have been extensively used, 
and the female line includes Dairy Show winners. 

Isabella,—An old family, tracing back to Mr. Booth’s Medora, 
and recently associated with the herd of J. BeU, Moor House, 
Orton. Some high prices have been realised for bulls and cows 
of the strain. 

Johnby Rose .—^Named after village of Johnby. The family 
was for long associated with the herd of the late Messrs. J. & 
T. H, Workman, and later with that of T, W. Workman, The 
Beeches, Carleton, Carlisle. A famous breeding, exhibition and 
milking family. 

Lady Nottingham ,—^A short pedigree family, also associated 
with the herd of the late Archibald Ritson, of Hawkrigg- Pro¬ 
duced the celebrated sire Lord Nottingham 116317, used so 
successfully by H. A. Brown, at Grendon. An excellent breeding 
and milking family. 

Lady Windsor,—A long pedigree family, developed by the 
late J. & D, D. Lazonby and W. St. 6. Lazonby, Calthwmte 
House, Calthwaite* This family h^ achieved great disianction 
in southern and midland herds, and includes Lady Winsonia 
2nd, Champion at the R.A.S.H./Show, 1924. 

Lama Loom,—A short pedigree family, devdoped by T. 
Watson, Chapel House, Mungrisdale, Penrith. It combines 
milk yielding and prize-winning achievements. 

Merry Maid.—A short pedigree, also developed in the herd 
of T. Watson, Mungrisdale, Penrith; more recently associated 
Srith the herd of J. Moffat, Kendal. It includes Merry Maid 6th, 
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a wiiuier of inspection and miUdng trials at the London Dairy 
Show, 1921, 1922 and 1923. 

Millicent ,—^An old family, made famous in the herd of 
R. Thompson, Inglewood, Penrith, through the celebrated MoUy 
Millicent, and the modern representatives still display dual- 
purpose qualities. 

Primrose ,—^This family was one of the most notable to adver¬ 
tise the merits of the Cumberland Shorthorn in recent years, 
especially through the famous Primrose Gift, bred by the late 
John Graves, Thomby ViUa, Wigton. She was Champion- 
Dairy Shorthorn cow at the R.A.S.E. Shows in 1914, 1915 and 
1916. Her daughter, Primrose Dairymaid, was reserve champion 
to her in 1915 and 1916. Primrose Gift was sold at Lord Lucas’ 
dispersal in 1917, when 11 years old, for 750 guineas; her 
daughter Primrose Dairymaid made 810 guineas, and her son 
Premier Gift 710 guineas. 

Procter .—^Various strains of the Procter family have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in recent years. They all claim descent 
from the herd of George Procter, Low Bleaze, Old Hutton, Ken- 
daL Two in particular were associated with Lady Henry 
Bentinck’s herd from 1894 to 1922, viz. the Red Procter and 
Princess Procter families. All are excellent dairy, breeding 
and exhibition families. 

Rosette .—^Associated with the herd of WiUiam Taylor, Syke 
Side, Soulby, Kirkby Stephen, An excellent dairy fan^y, 
which includes a cow sold at Kingham for 1,050 guineas, and 
several wiimers at the leading shows. 

Rvby .—^A long pedigree milking family, associated with the 
herd of the late W. C. Hope, Ireby, and much influenced by 
Bates blood, especially in the days of G. Ashbumer. Countess 
Ruby is of this family. 

TeUuria .—^Principally developed by the late James Spencer, 
Murrah Hall, Greystoke, Penrith. The family has produced 
many noted show and heavy milking animals. 

Walnut .—^This family in the herd of Mrs. Dobson, Larkrigg, 
Helsiogton, Kendal, has achieved much distinction, and sires 
of the tribe have proved very prepotent. 

The above list of families is not intended to be exhaustive, 
but includes the principal tribes which have contributed towards 
establishing the fame of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Shorthorn within the last twenty years. There have been 
breeders whose names are not mentioned above, but whose 
contribution to the successful development of this type of animal 
is worthy of perpetuation. These include, the late John Nelson, 
Undercragg, Mungrisdale; late Robert Nicholson, Gilts; late 
JoM Strong, Deerudding; Thomas Richardson, The W^reay, 
Wjgton; and Lord Brougham and Vaux. Of existing herds, 
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a comprehensive record is provided in the membership returns 
of the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 

• In conclusion, I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the various agricultural historians to whom I have referred; 
to the opportunities obtained at Underley, where I spent my 
early life, of making myself familiar with some of the best of 
these cattle; and to Mr. John Thomborrow, of Penrith, for 
material information. 

Hbitby G. Robinsok. 

Midland Agrionltural and Dairy College, 

Sutton Bonington, 

Loughborough. 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 

The Research Committee presents below a summary of work 
conducted, under its direction, during the year 1928 :— 

I. WORK COMPLETED OR IN PROGRESS. 

InooitiiAtion of Lxtcebioj Seed. 

In their last year’s report, the Comnaittee drew attention to 
the success of the results of experiments conducted under the 
grant to the Rothamsted Experimental Station at some of the 
forty-four centres where trials had been arranged. It has now 
been established that the idea, formerly held, that lucerne can 
only be grown in certain districts, such as the South-Eastern 
Counties, is entirely fallacious, and that good crops can be grown 
in the whole of the North, West and South of England if the 
precaution be observed of using inoculated seed. 

Where the causes of failure of inoculated seed were analysed, 
the predominating cause was found to be weed infestation. All 
trials agreed in showing that spring-sown lucerne under a cover 
crop was stronger than July-sown, and better able to compete 
with the autumn weeds. Another important condition is soil 
acidity. The nodule organism cannot persist in acid soils, and 
in such it is necessary to hme the soil if the inoculation of the 
seed is to have a proper chance. 

An experiment was conducted to establish the length of time 
for which the culture can be kept, and as a result it is now estab¬ 
lished that there is no loss of efficiency up to nine weeks. More¬ 
over, inoculated seed may be kept for at least two weeks if any¬ 
thing should happen to interfere with sowing immediately after 
inoculation. 

Work has also been done to ascertam how much seed can 
be inoculated by one culture. Hitherto, 7 lb. seed has been the 
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limit of quantity, but experiments have now shown that this 
amount may be doubled without loss of efficiency. 

The Committee feel that in this branch of their work the 
point has already been reached at which an issue of practical 
value to the agriculturist has been achieved. The question of 
the preparation of the culture for inoculation of seed, and its 
distribution on a commercial scale is under further consideration. 

GbASSLAIJD lilPBOVEMENT. 

Shoby, Leicestershire, 

This experiment, begun in 1923, was continued during the 
year. Meteorologies conditions made the year an exceptional 
one, and the grazing season was curtailed to seventeen weeks in 
the case of the cattle, and sixteen weeks in the case of the sheep 
—^the shortest recorded since the experiment began—owing to 
the hot and dry weather which prevailed in July, which seriously 
retarded the growth of the pastures. Rainfall at Shoby during 
the months, April-September, amounted only to 10*69 in., 
being nearly 4 in., or 33 per cent, less than that of 1927. 
Moreover, the weather conditions in April were cold and wintry, 
and the pastures showed little evidence of growth until the last 
week of the month. After the hot, dry conditions of July, the 
grass made little progress, and'growth up to the end of Sep¬ 
tember was disappointing. 

There were five plots laid out for the experiment, and the 
manurial treatment given to each was as follows :— 

Table I. 

Manwrial Treatment. 

Area of each plot—^10*66 acres. 

Plot I, —^Received cwt. Basic Slag per acre during the 

winter of 1923-24, supplying 100 lb. of Phosphoric Acid 
per acre, and a further dressing of cwt, ^er acre of 
slag supplying 100 lb, of Phosphoric Acid per acre during 
the winter 1926-27. This plot has now received 200 lb. 
of Phosphoric Acid per acre, in order to compare with 
Plot IV, which received the same amount in one dressing 
during the winter of 1923-24. 

Plot II, —^Received 6J cwt. Basic Slag per acre, during 
winter 1923-24, suppl 3 dng 100 lb. of Phosphoric Acid 
per acre. The cattle and sheep grazing this plot re¬ 
ceived an allowance of Undecorticated Bombay Cotton 
Cake daily during the grazing season. The allowance of 
cake was discontinued in 1928. 

PM U/,—No manurial treatment. 
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Plot IV. —^Received 13 cwt. Basic Slag per acre, supplying 
200 lb. of Phosphoric Acid per acre, applied during the 
winter 1923-24. 

Plot V. —Received 6| cwt. Mineral Phosphate per acre, 
supplying 200 lb. of Phosphoric Acid per acre, applied 
in winter 1923-24. 

The slag contained 30 per cent, of Total Phosphates with 
the usual guarantee as to fineness of grinding, and cost 49^. 6d. 
per ton, delivered at Grimston, which is equal to le. l^d. per 
unit of Phosphate. 

The Mineral Phosphate was Ground North African Phos¬ 
phate, containing about 60 per cent, of Total Phosphates, and 
cost 7^. 9d. per ton, delivered at Grimston, which is equal 
to l5. 2d. per unit of Phosphate. 

A further application of slag was made in the case of Plot I, 
and it should be noted that the use of cake was continued on 
Plot II and during the season of 1927 two tons of Bombay Cotton 
Cake were consumed on this plot. 

It wiU be noted that Plot III is the control plot. 

The grazing periods in each year were as follows:— 

^ TiLBiiE n. 

Grazing Periods. 

CATTLE 

1924. May 16-Ootober 3 (20 weeks). 

1925. May 12-October 2 (20 weeks). 

1926. May 7-Ootober 15 (23 weeks). 

1927. May 6-September 23 (20 weeks). 

1928. May 18-September 14 (17 weeks). 

SHEEP 

1924. May 16-September 19 (18 weeks). 

1925. Part from April 7-September 24 (21 weeks) and 

part from April 7-October 2 (25 weeks). 

1926. Part from April 9-August 27 (20 weeks) and 

part from April 9-September 24 (24 weeks). 

1927. April 22-August 26 (18 weeks). 

1928. April 27-August 17 (16 weeks). 

The reasons for the shortness of duration of the grazing 
period in 1928 have been stated already. 

All the cattle and sheep used in the experiments were bought 
by competent buyers, and sold by public auction at the conclu¬ 
sion of each year’s grazing. The summary of the Hve-weight 
increases on each plot over the whole five'‘year period is given 
below:— 
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Tabtm m . 


Summary of Live^eight Increases per Acre, 



Plot I 

Plotn 

Plot m 

Plot IV 

PlotV 

Slag applied 
in two 
djessings 

: Slag and cake. 
Cake dis- 
continned in 
1928 

No Manure 

Slag—One 

large 

dressing 

North African 
Phosphate 













lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1924 

226 

43i 

236 

42 

166 

40 

201 

47 

193 

38 

1925 

199 

74 

220 

62 

167 

66 

208 

79 

168 

70i 

1926 

268 

67 

275 

67 

228 

66 

274 

73 

233 

63 

1927 

262 

59 

255 

60 

183 

46 

257 

65 

204 

54 

1928 

196 i 

60 

174 

48 

138 

44 

193 

49 

172 

46 






872 

262 




271i 


To make a comparison between the manured plots and the 
unmanured plot, the follovsdng Table has been prepared:— 


Table IV. 

Summary of Live-weight Gains per Acre of Cattle avd Sheep 
above those obtained upon the Unmanured Plot, 




Cattle 

Sheep 



lb. 

lb. 

Plotl 

Two dressings of slag. 

279 

39 

Plotn 

Slag and cake....... 

288 

27i 

Plot IV 

One Iskrge dressing slag .... 

261 

51 

PlotV 

North African Phosphate 

98 

19i 


There is thus no question as to the advantage derived from 
the application to the grassland of the manures. In every case 
the live-weight increase, both in cattle and sheep, contrasted 
with the unmanured plot is material. As regards the variations 
between the manured plots, the results from North African 
Phosphates are definitely inferior to those from the use of basic 
slag, but it is not possible to draw very definite conclusions as 
to the relative advantages accruing from the application of slag 
under the different conditions laid down for the experiment. 
The addition of cake-feeding had little effect on the resultant 
live-weight increase, and attention must be directed to the rather 
remarkable fact, in connection with this plot, that the manurial 
residues from the cake fed seem to have been without any result 
on the value of the grazing in the subsequent vear. With regard 
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to the immaniired plot, it should be recorded that there was a 
noticeable improvement in the live-weight increase as the experi¬ 
ment proceeded, which must be attributed to the effect of 
thorough tillage operations on the grass in the shape of heavy 
harrowing, and to systematic grazing, though it did not stand up 
to the drought in 1928 so well as the manured plots. The 
Committee hopes to bring this experiment to a conclusion during 
the coming year, and to present the financial results of each of 
the plots. 

Geass Seeding Expeetments. 

Compton Cassey, doucestershire. 

These experiments were started in 1925 to test the value of 
different seed mixtures on a farm belonging to Sir William 
Somerville in the Cotswolds on the oolite formation. Subse¬ 
quently the farm was sold, but arrangements were made with 
Professor J. A. S. Watson to visit the plots during 1928 and 
to report upon their condition. Visits were paid by him on 
May 27 and July 23. 

The plots were heavily grazed with cattle in spring, were 
cleared of stock about the beginning of May, and the grass was 
cut for hay about July 10. Owing to the cold and backward 
spring and the drought during June and July the plots were 
not looking really well at the date of either visit, and the hay 
crop appeared to have been, on the whole, very light. 

The following is a summary of the observations made upon 
the individual plots, the various seedings being given in each case: 

Plot J, 24 Ih. Cocksfoot, Cocksfoot was easily the pre¬ 
dominant species. The amount of intrusive grasses 
varied considerably from place to place. In some places 
there was practic^y none, while in others there was a 
good deal of Agrostis, Poa annua, etc. Intrusive plants 
of Wild White Clover occurred here and there. There 
were also occasional plants of Red Clover, AMke Clover 
and Perennial Ryegrass, probably derived irom hay 
fed upon the land. In general the sward was thin and 
the Cocksfoot plants were poor and stemmy. Miscel¬ 
laneous plants were few. Wild White Clover had spread 
from Plot II for a distance of one to two feet. 

Plot II, 24 Cocksfoot, 1 lb. Wild White Clover, Except 
for two small patches, one stony and the other wet, 
there was a close sward of Wild White Clover and a 
fair, but rather sparse, growth of Cocksfoot. The wet 
patch contained much Coltsfoot and there were a few 
thistles. Otherwise therewaslittleintrusive grass or weeds. 

Plot III, 24 lb. Cocksfoot, I lb. Wild White Clover, 4 1b, 
Birdsfoot Trefoil, Birdsfoot Trefoil is pr^ent in quan- 
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tity. At the May inspection it constituted about 16 per 
cent, of the herbage that could have been grazed by 
cattle. Otherwise this plot was similar to No. II. 

Plot IV. 24 lb. Cocksfoot, 2 lb. Wild White Glover, 4 lb. Wild 
Trefoil. The Trefoil was very scanty indeed, and was 
mateig no appreciable contribution to the total keep. 

Plot V. 24 lb. Cocksfoot, 2 lb. Wild White Clover. Careful 
comparison failed to show any appreciable difference 
between this plot and No. II. 

Plot VI. 24 lb. Cocksfoot, 2 lb. Wild White Glover, 2 lb. Wild 
Red Clover. There were a fair number of scattered 
plants of Wild Red Clover. It could not be said, how¬ 
ever, that the plot was definitely superior to Nos. 11, 
IV and V. 

Plot VII. 24 lb. Perennial Ryegrass. The ryegrass formed 
a very thin poor sward and was very stemmy. There 
were a good many more weeds than on Plot I, e.g. Dan¬ 
delion, Daisy, CranesbiU, etc. Poa annua was rather 
abundant. There were occasional plants of Cocksfoot. 
Intrusive Wild White Clover was widely distributed, 
but was nowhere forming a close sward. 

Plot VIII. 24 lb. Perennial Ryegrass, 1 lb. Wild White 
Glover. Except at the lower end, which is wet, there 
was a good close sward of Wild White Clover. The 
ryegra;ss was leafier, at the May inspection, than that 
on Plot Vn. There were few weeds. The amount of 
keep that could have been grazed by cattle was, how¬ 
ever, small. 

Plot IX. 12 lb. Cocksfoot, 12 lb. Perennial Ryegrass. This 
had a moderate sward with a sprinkling of intrusive 
Wild White Clover, The plot had, in May, substan¬ 
tially more keep on it than either No. I or No. VII. 

Plot X. 12 lb. Cocksfoot, 12 lb. Perennial Ryegrass, 1 lb. 
Wild White Clover. This was the first plot that could 
be called a satisfactory pasture. The sward was quite 
dense and fairly even, and there were very few weeds. 
The total amount of keep was notably greater than on 
any plot up to No. IX. 

Plot XI. 8 lb. Cocksfoot, 8 lb. Perennial Ryegrass, 8 lb. Tall 
Oat Grass, 1 lb. WiM White Clover. The plants of Tall 
Oat Grass were rather few, and mostly single stemmed ; 
this species was not contributing much to the total 
herbage. The sward was less dense than on' Plot X. 

Plot XII. 6 lb. Perennial Ryegrass, 6 lb. Cocksfoot, 6 lb. 
Tall Oat Grass, 2 lb. GresM Dogstail, 2 lb. Sard Fescue, 
4 Ib. Bvmet, J lb. Yarrow, 1 lb, Wild White Clover. The 
species sown were all present in considerable quantity. 
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However, the Tall Oat Grass plants were small and 
showed no signs of tillering out; the Burnet was very 
stemmy and obviously of little use. The Yarrow was 
helping to produce a close sward. Crested Dogstail was 
making an appreciable contribution—^more so than Hard 
Fescue. On the whole, although the sward was denser 
than on Plot X, there was less available keep. One got 
the impression that doubling the Cocksfoot and cutting 
out the Burnet and Tall Oat Grass might have given 
very good results. 

Professor Watson concludes his report by observing that the 
value of Wild White Clover was very strikingly demonstrated 
by the plots, but it was obvious that 1 lb. per acre had con¬ 
stituted an ample seeding. Wild Trefoil was the only plant sown 
which was not producing any keep worth mentioning, and TaU. 
Oat Grass and Burnet did not appear to have been worth inclu¬ 
sion. Crested Dogstail showed up rather well. 

Stjgab-Beet Pulp and Beef Peoditotion. 

A series of experiments to test the value of sugar-beet pulp 
as a cattle food have been in progress for some time at the 
Norfolk Experimental Station, with results which are summar¬ 
ised as follows:— 

1. Dried sugar-beet pulp has proved to be a cheap substitute 
for swedes or mangolds as part of the ration of fattening bullocks. 
The animals fed on it have fattened quite as fast as those on 
roots, and have yielded carcasses equally good in respect both of 
proportion to live weight and quality of meat. 

2. When fed alone pulp is eaten with relish, but when fresh 
roots were given as weU as pulp some difficulty was experienced 
in keeping up the consumption of the latter. The admixture 
of a little Maize Meal to the pulp was found to be a sufficient 
inducement, but as a result of the initial difficulty the eight 
animals on the mixed root and pulp ration registered an average 
live-weight increase of 28 lb. per head less than the other groups. 
At 60s- per live cwt. this represented a loss of 16s. per head. 
The importance of maintaining good growth throughout the 
feeding period is thus emphasised. 

3. The use of pulp has the advantage of eliminating any 
risk of frozen roots, and avoids the slight check which is often 
encountered when changing from sw^es to mangolds. Less 
labour is required to handle the pulp than the corresponding 
amount of roots, but, on the other hand, a supply of drinking- 
water, which must often be carted to the yards, is absolutely 
essential to the use of dried pulp; it is possible to fatten satis¬ 
factorily without drinMhg-water when tege quantities of fresh 
roots are available. 
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4. Attention is drawn to the effect of a replacement of stock- 
feeding roots by sugar beet upon the stock-carrying capacity 
of the farm, and an estimate has been attempted of the total 
contribution of the sugar-beet crop to the supply of home-grown 
feeding-stuffs. 

A full report of the experiment has already been circulated 
to members {Occasional Notes^ June, 1928). 

lyrAMMT Tis, OB Mastitis, m Cows. 

Good progress has been made, during the year, at the Veter¬ 
inary Pathological Research Institute, at Camden Town, with the 
investigation of this disease. There was no previous information 
or data to work upon, and the work had to be organised from the 
beginning. About 150 samples of material were received at the 
Institute from veterinary surgeons aU over the ooirntry, and it 
has been estabhshed that in about 75 per cent, of cases the 
responsible organism was a streptococcus. There is evidence to 
show that the organism is strictly parasitic, and maintains its 
existence by growing within the cow’s udder. The suggestion 
is thus raised that by separating infected cows from the rest of 
the herd it should be possible to prevent the spread of the disease, 
infection being carried, probably, by the milkers’ hands. Work 
to test this hypothesis is now being carried out in seven herds, 
comprising 300 cows, in the neighbourhood of London. Obser¬ 
vations w5l have to be continued for a long time, but the Com¬ 
mittee feel that a most promising start has been made, and they 
attach great importance to this investigation of what is a very 
insidious disease. 

n. IfEW WORK. 

The Etfect of Babley MABUBiNa on the FoiiLowiNO Hay 

Cbop. 

Some investigations upon this subject have been carried out 
at the Norfolk Experimental Station, and the results will be 
found in the report on pp. 134-141, 

The Value of Sugab-Bebt Tops as a Pood fob Stock. 

The Committee has voted the sum of £60 to the Norfolk 
Experimental Station towards the cost of experiments now in 
progress on the value of beet-tops as a live-stock food. A 
report thereon is expected during the coming year. 

The Wobubn Expebimeotal Pabm, 1877-1927. 

The Woburn Experimental plots have now been carried on 
for fifty years, until 1921 under the Royal Agricultural Society 
and since then under the Lawes Experimental Trust. During 
the whole of the period records of yields and rainfall have been 
taken carefully and conscientiously; after the first few years 
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much fuller meteorological data were taken and, in addition, much 
analytical work has already been done, and more is in course 
of completion, both at Rothamsted and Woburn. 

Inspection of the results shows that the experiments have 
always been thoroughly carried out and that the figures are 
trustworthy. The results, however, have never been ade¬ 
quately worked up, partly because of the manifold duties 
of the Director of the experiments, but mainly because proper 
methods had not at the time been devised. It was always 
recognised that the data deserved much greater study than 
they had received, and indeed in 1922 the Council discussed 
and apparently sanctioned a scheme for doing this {Minutes^ 
May 3, 1922, and May 2, 1923). It seems certain that there 
must be in all these data material of considerable value, and it 
is highly desirable that complete examination should be made 
while there are still available the men who carried out much of 
the work. 

To assist in this work the Committee has voted the sum 
of £250 to the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

m. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

‘‘ AoBicuLTirBAL Reseaboh IK 1927.” 

The Committee reports the issue of the above in November, 
1928. About 4,260 copies were distributed to members, or sold 
during the three months following publication, compared with a 
total of about 4,000 copies of the previous year’s volume. The 
Committee has resolved to continue the publication of this annual 
summary of the research work in agricultural science, designed 
to keep the farmer informed of its practical results. 

Medal eoe Essay ok Agbioxtltubal Resbaech. 

Eour Essays were submitted in 1928, but not one of these 
was considered by the Referees to be worthy of the award of 
the Society’s Medal for Research. 

It has been decided again to offer the Medal under the same 
conditions as were in force in 1928. 

Summaby. 

The Committee is satisfied, both from the applications received 
from research institutions and from the results of work already 
done with grants-in-aid made by the Society under its auspices, 
that a valuable contribution to the advancement of agriculture 
is being made under its direction. In aU cases assistance has 
been given only after careful consideration, and for the purpose 
of the investigation of practical farming problems, dose touch 
is maintained by the Committee, collectively, and, in certain 
cases, individually, with the progress of the various experiments; 
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THE EFFECT OF BARLEY MANURING 
UPON THE FOLLOWING HAY CROP. 

The credit for the introduction of red clover into EngKsh 
farming is generally ascribed to Sir Robert Weston, who, 
following a short stay in Flanders in 1644, grew it as a crop 
at Sutton, Surrey. Though it was destined with roots subse¬ 
quently to revolutionise English farming, more than a century 
elapsed before these crops came into general use. Due largely 
to the efforts of “ Turnip ” Townshend, and, later, Coke of 
Holkham, the full use of both crops was first appreciated in 
the Eastern Counties. Ultimately, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, the cultivation of roots and red clover 
became part of the best agricultural practice. They were 
incorporated in the Norfolk four-course rotation—^roots, barley, 
clover, wheat—^which persists unchanged in many districts 
and is still the backbone of arable farming m the Eastern 
counties. 

The particular value of clover in mcreasing the soil fertility 
for succeeding crops is now fully realised and need scarcely 
be stressed here. The ability of clover, in common with other 
leguminous crops, to secure nitrogen from the air through the 
medium of ^mbiotic bacteria enables it to enrich the soil 
directly by the store of this most important plant food left 
in its roots. Further, the increase in organic matter in the 
soil result^ from the ploughing-in of a good clover aftermath 
is of particular importance on the light Norfolk soils, so much 
so that a good “ take ” of clover has come to be regarded as 
indispensable to the arable farmer. The reason is clear when 
it is realised that the failure of the clover in the normal rotation 
leaves, for all practical purposes, a crop of ryegrass so that 
the following wheat crop is virtually the third white crop in 
succession—a modification of the rotation wholly to be depre¬ 
cated. 

That the yield of wheat is greater after a heavy crop of 
clover than after a light one is generally admitted, and was 
shown in a trial at Rothamsted on the 1918 wheat crop.^ In 
this case an increase in yield of 20 per cent, was obtained. 
This result was corroborated by a trial of a similar nature at 
the Norfolk Agricultural Station on the 1927 Little Joss wheat 
crop, which followed the Red Clover variety trials. The yield 
of wheat following a heavy cropping clover exceeded that 
following cu adjacent light cropping one by 37 per cent, in one 
case and 30 per cent, in another. 

^ Jovmcd 0/ the Board of AgricuUure^ Yol. XXYI, No. 2. 
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In view of the importance of the clover crop the following 
results of trials of the effects of the barley manuring on the suc¬ 
ceeding hay are of interest. 

These trials arose directly from a series of experiments 
concerning the manuring of malting barley carried out for five 
years by the Norfolk Agricultural Station. These were co¬ 
ordinated with others throughout the country by the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station and were conducted in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Institute of Brewing. Financial assistance was 
provided by the Royal Agricultural Society of England and 
the trials are very fully reported in “ Field Trials in the 
Manuring of Malting Barley ” by F. Rayns, M.A., in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England^ Volume 
88, 1927. 

The effects of the various mammal treatments of the barley 
upon the undersown hay mixture were so striking to the eye 
in 1924 and 1925 that it was decided to record in detail the 
differences during the three following years, the necessary 
financial assistance again being provided by the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society of England- On those plots following barley 
which had received a manurial mixture including Potash, the 
clover was outstanding by reason of its remarkably luxuriant, 
healthy growth and darker colour. Where no Potash had 
been applied to the barley, however, this robustness of the 
clover was entirely lacking. 

In Field Trials in the Manuring of Malting Barley,” 
referred to previously, the author states: Whether barley 
responds to Potash or not, it is almost certain that on 
medium and light soils the full value of it will be returned on 
the succeeding clover or ryegrass mixture.” It may be 
stated that the soil of the Norfolk Agriordtural Station farm 
at Sprowston is a light loam with brick-earth subsoil, hence 
though the results which foEow have proved applicable to 
similar soils, they do not purport to be capable of universal 
adoption. 

The manurial scheme for the barley, with the plot quantities, 
Tyas:— 

Plot 1. No Manure. 

Plot 2. 1 cwt, Sulphate of Ammonia, i.e. N op Nitrogen only. 

" lit' 

„ 6, 1 owt. Sulphate of Ammonia i 

3 Supeiphosphate [he. NPK or Complete Artificials. 
IJ „ Sulphate of Potash ) 
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There was actually a No Manure, or Control plot, alternat¬ 
ing with each manured plot, and the whole series was dupli¬ 
cated. 

The yields of the following hay for the three years were :— 


WmaHT 01 ’ Hav (Ant-BsisD). Cwts. per acre. 


Manmes applied to 
Barley 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Mean 

As per cent, of 
Yield of No 
Manure 

No Manure . 

21 

75 

76 

67*3 

100*0 

N. 

16 

64 

72 j 

60*7 

88*5 

KP. 

31 

93 

93 

72*3 

126*2 

NK. 

28 

83 

91 

67*3 

117*5 

NP. 

20 

78 

74 

67*3 

100*0 

NPK .... 

37 

90 

91 

1 

72*7 

126*9 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


12 lbs. Perennial Bye- 
grass. 

10 „ Trefoil. 

S „ English Single 
Cut Cowgrass. 
2 „ Alsike. 


10 lbs. Perennial Bye- 
grass. 

6 „ Montgomery 

Late Flower¬ 
ing Bed 
Clover. 

4 „ Alsike. 


12 lbs. Perennial Rye¬ 
grass. • 

6 „ Norfolk Single 
Cut Cowgrass. 
4 „ Alsike. 


The beneficial residual effect of the Potash has been very 
marked in every year. The average yield of hay from the 
three Potash plots—^KP, NK, NPK—^for the three years has 
been 70*8 cwts. whereas the three “ No Potash plots—^No 
Manure, N, NP—^have given 55*1 cwts. per acre, an increase 
of 28*5 per cent, due to the potash residues. 

Phosphates have produced a much smaller residual effect 
than potash upon the hay crop on the Sprowston type of light 
loam soil. The average yield of hay from the three “ Phosphate 
plots—^BIP, NP, NPK—^has been 67*4 cwts. per acre, whereas 
the three “ No Phosphate ” plots—^No Manure, N, NK—^have 
given 58*4 cwts. per acre, an increase of 11*4 per cent, due to 
the Phosphate residues. 

The application of the Nitrogenous manure alone to the 
barley crop, though substantially increasing the yield of barley, 
has consistently shown a depressing effect upon the following 
hay crop. The average yield of the Nitrogen-only plot for the 
three years is, in fact, 11*5 per cent, below that of the No 
Manure plot.^ This bears out the general impression that the 
increase obtained on the barley crop when Nitrogen is applied 
flom is effected by a whipping of the soil, with a resultant 
impoverishment for the following crops. 
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Where, however, the Nitrogenous manure has been “balanced’’ 
by the addition of Phosphate and Potash, i.e. NPK, the “ whip¬ 
ping ” effect has been obviated. An economically high yield of 
barley was obtained, followed by the heaviest crop of hay. 

It is possible to assess approximately the relative residual 
values of the Nitrogen, Phosphate and Potash in two ways. 
Firstly, a study may be made of the effect of omitting each 
manure in turn irom. the complete mixture. Secondly, the 
effect of adding each manure successively may be examined. 
The two results show very fair agreement, as will be seen in 
the table below. 



Effect 


Effect 

Omission of— 

K from Complete Artificials . . 

-26-9% 

Addition of— 

K to N. . . 

+29-0% 

•p 

- 9-4% 

P to N . . 

+ 11-6% 

H „ „ „ . . 

- -7% 

N to No Manure 

-U-6o/„ 


These figures, though not submitted as an exact enumeration 
of the values, do very clearly indicate the relative influences 
of the three manurial ingredients of the complete mixture upon 
the hay crop. It is evident that the Potash residues exert by 
far the greatest influence, that of Phosphate being much less. 
The fact that the addition of the Nitrogen alone to the barley 
has given a decrease of 11:5 per cent, stresses the point already 
rais^, that on comparable soils it is highly advisable to add 
Potash and Phosphate, particularly the former, to the nitro¬ 
genous manure, otherwise the following hay crop will most 
certainly suffer. 

Yield or Glovbe Hay, owts. per acre* 

Manure appHed to Barley Crops, 

Sulphate of Ammonia. Sulphate of Potash, 
No Manure. (and Superphosphate), (and Superphosphate). 

31*0 23*7 SM 

(Keference. Eothamsted Beport, 1923-4, p. 116.) 

Thb Qiiauty op the Hay. 

In an inquiiy into the effects of the manurial residues upon 
the hay crop, it is important to consider the influence upon 
quality as well as upon quantity. A study of the botanical 
analyses of the various plots shows that the increases or decreases 
in the yield of hay have been governed by the residual effects 
of the manures upon the clover portion of the mixture. The 
proportion of clover in the hay for the three years was 
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Manure applied to Barley 

Percentage Clover in Hay, by weight 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Mean 

No Manure. 

620 

46-6 

43*4 

60-7 

N. 

68-4 

41-8 

40<3 

46-8 

KP. 

76-9 

68-8 

66-5 

70-4 

NK. 

68-9 

68'5 

62*6 

63-3 

NP. 

73-7 

48-1 

44-1 

55*3 

NPK. 

i 

64-0 j 

68*3 

6Z-4 

64-6 


It will be noted that the variations in the yields of hay 
from the different plots almost exactly coincide with the varia¬ 
tions in the amounts of clover in the hay. It is therefore clear 
that the increased yields due to the Potash residues have been 
a result of the stimulating effect which these have had upon 
the clover. This was evident from a casual glance at the plots 
in the field in each of the three years. 

Since the Potash plots—^NPK, NK, KP—^have given the 
highest yields of best quality hay, it follows as a natural coroUary 
that they have given the greatest amount of food value per 
acre. It can be calculated that the NPK plot has, in the 
present instance, given annually 800 lbs. of Starch Equivalent 
per acre more than the N alone plot. In the form of the 
ordinary purchased foods, this amount of Starch Equivalent 
would cost about 60^. 


Stjbsibiaby Points. 

Weed. The proportion of weed in the hay from the various 
plots was negligible in 1926 and 1927. In 1928, however, weed 
was much more prevalent, cut-leaved Greranium {G. dissectum) 
predominating. The foUowjng table shows the actual amount 
of weed in the hay from the different plots:— 

1928 Hay Obop. 


Peroentage of Weed, by W^bt 


Barley Manuring 

Per cent. Weed 

No Manure 



6-8 

N. 

., 


7-2 

KP. . . . . . 



2-6 

NK. ..... 

. 


4-6 

NP.. 

, 


6-8 

NPK ..... 

* 


4-3 
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The effect of the increased growth of clover on the Potash 
plots has been distinctly to repress the weed. This is, of course, 
quite in accordance with general farming experience. 

The Harvesting of the Barley.—Om possible ill-effect which 
might follow the stimulation of the clover by the Potash was 
experienced during the harvesting of the barley crop in 1927. 
Exceptionally heavy rainfall occurred during the summer, 
with the result that the seedsunder the barley were very 
forward, particularly on the Potash plots. This occasioned 
some slight delay before the barley could be carted, as the 
conditions did not favour the drying of the clover in the butts 
of the sheaves. In other seasons, however, more normal 
weather conditions prevailed so that no delay occurred. 

Summary. 

Various combinations of the three classes of artificial manures, 
viz.: loitrogenous, phosphatic and potassic, were applied to 
the barley crop following swedes carted off the land. The 
actual manures used were Sulphate of Am monia, Superphosphate, 
and Sulphate of Potash. The soil is a light loam overlying a 
brick-earth subsoil. 

It was found that these manures not only exerted varying 
influences on the barley crop, but also had a striking effect 
upon the undersown one-year seeds mixture. 

Of the three manures used, the Potash had by far the greatest 
rr^dual effect upon the succeeding hay crop. The clover was 
visibly stimulate, with the result that not only was the yield 
of hay substantially increased, but there was a higher pro¬ 
portion of clover in the hay. 

The effect of the Phosphate residue was not nearly so 
marked. The yield of hay was increased, but the clover 
was far from being as robust or luxuriant as on the Potash 
plots. 

The Nitrogenous manure, when applied alone to the barley 
crop, has consistently shown an adverse effect upon the seeds 
hay. The yield of hay has been lower than where no manure 
whatever was applied to the barley, a result due to the poorer 
growth made by the clover, entailing a decrease of the pro¬ 
portion of it in the hay. 

While increase in hay yield has been comcident with increase 
in the proportion of clover, the amount of weed has been 
decreased in inverse ratio. 

Attention has been drawn to the possibility of excessive 
early growth of clover interfering with the harvesting of the 
barley crop. While this could be obviated in practice by with¬ 
holding the potash portion of the mixture from the barlev and 
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applymg it to the seeds, the risk is too slight in the Eastern 
Counties to warrant the loss of the beneficial effect of the potash 
upon the barley. 


H, Fail, 


Norfolk Agriotiltural Station, 
Sprowston, Norwich. 


CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW, 

I.— ^Legislation. 

Thebe have been some important Acts of Parliament affecting 
Agriculture and agricultural interests passed in 1928. 

The first Act to be mentioned is the National Health Insur¬ 
ance Act, 1928 (18 and 19 Geo. 5, c. 14), which amends the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924, and other enactments 
relating to health insurance. The only provision in this Act 
which it is necessary to refer to here is contained in Section 20, 
which adds to the employments within the meaning of the 
Act: “ Emplojunent in the United Kingdom by way of manual 
labour under a contract for the performance of such labour 
for the purposes of any trade or business, except in so far as 
such employment is excluded by a special order. The person 
for the purposes of whose trade or business the labour is per¬ 
formed shaU, in relation to the person performing the labour, 
be deemed to be the employer of that person for the purposes 
of this Act.” This is a change of substantial importance for it 
would bring into compulsory insurance under the Act persons 
engaged by a farmer or other person to perform manual labour 
for the purpose of his business, e.g. a carpenter employed to 
repair gates or fences, a blacksmith called in to repair im¬ 
plements or shoe farm horses, a thatcher called in to thatch by 
the piece, although such persons may be engaged as independent 
contoctors and not imder a contract of service. 

The only part of the Finance Act, 1928 (18 and 19 Geo. 5, 
0 . 17), which need be noted here is the Third Schedule to the Act 
which substitutes for paragraph 6 of the Second Schedule to 
the Finance Act, 1920, stating the duties to be charged on 
mechanically propelled vehicles weighing more than 8 cwt. 
unladen constructed or adapted for use and used solely for the 
conveyance of goods in the course of trade, a new scale of duties 
with a special scale (c) for vehicles registered under the Eoads 
Act, 1920, in the name of a person engaged in agriculture and 
used solely by that person for the purpose of the conveyance 
of the produce of, or articles required for the purposes of, the 
agricultural land which he occupies and for no other purpose. 
It is, however, provided that for the purpose of paragraph (c) 
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a vehicle registered under the Roads Act, 1920, in the name 
of a person engaged in agriculture shall not be deemed to be 
used otherwise than solely by that person for the purpose of 
the conveyance of the produce of, or of articles required for, 
the purposes of the agricultural land which he occupies, by 
reason only that on an occasion when the vehicle is being used 
for that purpose it is also used for the conveyance for some 
other person engaged in agriculture of the produce of, or articles 
required for the purpose of, agricultural land occupied by that 
other person if it is shown (a) that the vehicle is so used only 
occasionally; (6) that the goods conveyed for that other person 
represent only a small proportion of the total amount of goods 
wMch the vehicle is conveying on that occasion; (c) that no 
pajnoient or reward of any kind is, or is agreed to be, made or 
given for the conveyance of the goods of that other person. 

The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1928 
(18 and 19 Geo. 5, c. 19), was passed to provide for the grading 
and marking of agricultural produce. It provides by Section 1 
that the Mniister of Agriculture and Fisheries may by regula¬ 
tions prescribe the use of “ grade designations ” such as he may 
consider appropriate to indicate the quality of any articles of 
agricultural produce, and by Section 2 that he may prescribe 
“ grade designation marks ” such as he may consider appro¬ 
priate to represent any grade designation. Section 3 contains 
special provisions as to the marking of preserved eggs and 
makes it unlawful after February 28, 1929, to sell or expose 
for sale any egg which has been subjected to any process of 
preservation unless the egg is marked in the prescribed manner. 
Under Section 4 any premises used or intended to be used by 
way of trade or for pui*poses of gain for the cold storage of eggs 
may be registered in the prescribed manner in a register kept 
by the Council of the County or County Borough in which they 
axe situate and, so long as any Order in Council under Section 2 
of the Merchandise Marks Act, 1926, is in force prohibiting 
the sale in the United Kingdom of imported eggs unless they 
bear an indication of origin, no premises may be used by way 
of trade or for purposes of gain for the cold storage or chemical 
storage of eggs unless the premises are registered, and it may 
be noted here that an Order in Council has recently been made 
requiring the marking of imported eggs which becomes operative 
so far as it affects eggs in shell on April 21, 1929, It will not 
be lawful to cause British eggs which have been kept in cold 
stooge or chemical storage in any premises used for such 
storage of eggs by way of trade or purposes of gain to bo 
removed from such premises unless they have been marked in 
the prescribed manner. Section 5 provides that it will be the 
duty of the Council of every County or County Borough to carry 
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out the provisions of the Act. Penalties are imposed for breaches 
of the Act and the regulations made thereunder. Regulations 
have recently been m^e under this Act by the Minister as to 
grade designations and grade designation marks and as to the 
marking of eggs which have been subjected to any process of 
preservation (S.R. & O. 1928, No. 984). 

The Dogs (Amendment) Act, 1928 (18 and 19 Geo. 5, c. 21), 
amends the Dogs Act, 1906, which by Section 1 provided that 
the owner of a dog is to be liable in damages for injury done to 
any cattle by that dog without the necessity of proving the 
previous mischievous propensity of the dog or the owner’s 
knowledge of such propensity, by enacting that that act shall 
have effect as if that Section applied to injuries done to poultry 
as it applies to injuries done to cattle. The Act of 1928 also 
provides that Section 6 of the Act of 1906 (which provides that 
an owner of cattle shall not leave their carcases tmburied in a 
place to which dogs can gain access) shall apply to a person 
having the control of cattle as it applies to an owner of cattle. 
‘‘Cattle” by this definition in the Act of 1906 includes horses, 
sheep and other animals. 

The Food and Drugs (Adulteration) Act, 1928 (18 and 19 
Geo. 5, c. 31), consolidates the previous Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts. The most important sections of this Act from the agri¬ 
cultural point of view are Section 2, which prohibits the 
sale of articles of food not of the nature, substance or 
quality demanded; Section 6, which deals with the conditions 
to be observed in dealings in margarine, margarine cheese^ and 
milk-blended butter; Section 7, which empowers the Mirnster 
of Agriculture and Fisheries to make regulations as to the con¬ 
stituents of milk, butter, cheese, &c., and for determining what 
deficiency in any of the sever^ constituents of milk, cream, 
butter or cheese or what additions of extraneous matter or 
proportion of water in any sample of milk (including condensed 
milk), cream, butter or cheese shall raise a presumption, until 
the contrary is proved, that the milk, cream, butter or cheese 
is not genuine or is injurious to health and for prohibiting the 
use as a preservative of any substance specified in such regula¬ 
tions in the manufacture or preparation periods of butter, 
margarine, or milk-blended butter; Section 10, which prohibits 
the use of adulterants in butter factories; and Section 12, which 
contains restrictions (amongst other things) on the importation 
into the United Kingdom of margarine or margarine cheese 
except in packages conspicuously marked as containing such, 
of adulterated or impoverished milk or cream, except in packages 
or cans marked so as to indicate that the milk or cream has 
been so treated, of condensed, separated or skimmed mUk except 
in tins or other receptacle which hear a label whereon the words 
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IMfebchine-sHimned Milk or Skimmed Milk,*’ as the case 
may require, are printed in large and legible type, and of 
butter containing more than 16 per cent, of water and of milk^ 
blended butter containing more than 24 per cent, of water. 
Part m of the Act is concerned with Administration and 
the duties of Authorities to enforce the Act. It is their duty 
to appoint analysts who are given powers of sampling. Part IV 
deals with prosecutions and penalties for breaches of the Act, 
and Section 29 lays down the conditions under which a defendant 
who is charged with an offence under the Act may be discharged 
from the prosecution on proving that he purchased the article 
with a written warranty that the article in question was the 
same in nature, substance and quality as that demanded of 
him by the person to whom he sold and that he had no reason 
to believe at the time he sold it that it was otherwise and that 
he sold the article in the same state as he purchased it. 

Perhaps the most important from the point of view of the 
agriculturist of the Acts of Parliament passed in 1928 is the 
Agricultural Credits Act, 1928 (18 and 19 Geo. 6, c. 43), passed 
to secure, by means of the formation of a company and the 
assistance thereof out of pubhc funds, the making of loans for 
agricultural purposes on favourable terms, and to facilitate the 
borrowing of money on the security of farming stock and other 
agricultural assets. 

Part I of the Act deals with Long Term Credits and by 
Section 1 empowers the Minister of Agriculture and Ksheries 
with the approval of the Treasury with the view to the incor¬ 
poration of a company having for its principal objects (a) the 
making of loans on mortgages of agricultural land, and (6) the 
making of loans under the Improvement of Land Acts, 1864 
and 1899, for agricultural purposes to owners of agricultural 
land and with a view to securing that loans by such a company 
should be made in terms most favourable to the borrowers, 
to make advances to the company (for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a guarantee fund) not exceeding £760,000, and by the same 
section the Treasury are empowered to subscribe to debentures 
to be issued by the company. Section 2 contains provisions 
with regard to the Memorandum and Articles of the company 
which are (amongst other things) to restrict the dividends on 
the share capital of the company to 6 per cent, per arirt min 
and to regulate the loans to be made by the company so that a 
loan shall in no case exceed two-thirds of the estimated value 
of the mortgaged property at the time of the loan and that the 
loans shall be repayable by equal yearly or half-yearly instal¬ 
ments of capital and interest spread over a period not exceeding 
60 years or repayable on such other terms as may be authorised 
by the Memorandum or Articles. 
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Part n of the Act deals with Short Term Credits and is 
intended to facilitate the raising of short loans from ordinary 
banks by farmers on the security of their farming stock and 
assets. ‘‘ Parmer ” is defined to mean any person (not being 
an incorporated company or society) who as tenant or owner 
of an agricultural holding cultivates the holding for profit, and 
agriculture ’’ and ‘‘ cultivation ’’ are to include horticiilture 
and the use of land for any purpose of husbandry, inclusive 
of the keeping or breeding of live stock, poultry, or bees, and 
the growth of fruit, vegetables and the like. “ Farming stock ’’ 
has a wide definition to include crops or horticultural produce 
growing or severed, live stock including poultry and bees, seeds 
and manures, agricultural vehicles, machinery and other plant, 
and agricultural tenants’ fixtures. “ Agricultural assets ” means 
a tenant’s right to compensation under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, for improvements, damage by game, disturbance 
or otherwise and any other tenant right. By Section 6 a farmer 
is empowered by an instrument in writing to create in favour 
of a bank an “ agricultural charge ” on all or any of the farming 
stock and other agricultural assets belonging to him as security 
for sums advanced or to be advanced to him or paid or to be 
paid on his behalf under any guarantee by the bank and interest, 
commission and charges thereon. An agricultural charge may 
be either a “ fixed charge ” or a ‘‘ floating charge ” or both a 
‘‘fixed charge” and a “fioating charge.” Property affected 
by a fixed charge will be such of the farming stock and other 
agricultural assets belonging to the farmer as may be specified 
in the charge and may also include in the case of live stock 
progeny bom after the date of the charge, and in the case of 
agricultural plant any plant which, whilst the charge is in force, 
may be substituted for the plant specified in the charge. Pro¬ 
perty affected by a fioating charge will be the farming stock and 
other agricultural assets from time to time belonging to the 
farmer or such part thereof as is mentioned in the charge. The 
principal sum secured by an agricultural charge may be either 
a specified amount or a fluctuating amount advanced on current 
account not exceeding at any one time such amount (if any) 
as may be specified in the charge. The effect of a fixed charge 
is set out in Section 6 and stat^ shortly confers upon the bank 
on the happening of any event specified in the charge as being 
an event authorising the seizing of property subject to the 
charge (e.g, default in payment of interest or principal after 
demand or a receiving order in bankruptcy) the right to seize 
and sell the property, but with an obligation to apply the 
proceeds of sale in or towards the discharge of the moneys and 
liabilities secured by the charge and the cost of seizure and sale 
and to pay any surplus to the farmer. The farmer, so long as 
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the charge continues in force, will be under an obligation when¬ 
ever he sells any of the property or receives any money in 
respect of other agricultural assets comprised in the charge 
forthwith to pay to the bank the amount of the proceeds of 
sale or money so received except so far as the charge otherwise 
provides or the bank allows. Subject to compliance with the 
obligations so imposed a fixed charge will not prevent the farmer 
from selling any of the property subject to the charge and 
neither the purchaser nor in the case of a sale by auction, the 
auctioneer will be concerned to see that the obligations are 
complied with, notwithstanding knowledge of the existence of 
the charge. Under Section 7 a floating charge is to have the like 
effect as if it had been created by a duly registered debenture 
issued by a company to which it is obviously intended to be 
assimilated. It will become a fixed charge upon the property 
comprised in the charge at the date of its becoming a fixed 
charge (i) upon a receiving order in bankruptcy against the 
farmer, (ii) upon the death of the farmer, (iii) upon the dissolu¬ 
tion of partnership where the property charged is partnership 
property, and (iv) upon notice in writing to that effect given 
by the bank on the happening of any event which by virtue 
of the charge confers on the bank the right to give such notice. 
While the charge remains a floating charge, the farmer will be 
subject to the like obligation as in the case of a fixed charge 
to pay over to the baii the amount received by him by way 
of proceeds of sale, in respect of other agricultural assets, under 
policies of insurance, or by way of compensation, but it will 
not be necessary for him to comply with such obligation if 
and so far as the amount so received is expended by him in the 
purchase of farming stock which on purchase becomes subject to 
the charge. An agricultural charge is not to be deemed a bill 
of sale within the meaning of the Bfils of Sale Acts, 1878 and 1882, 
and such charges will have priority in relation to one another 
in accordance with the times of registration. Moreover farming 
stock subject to an agricultural charge will not, for the purposes 
of Section 36 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, be deemed to be 
in the reputed ownership of the farmer. Where the farmer 
has mortgaged his interest in the land comprised in the holding, 
then if growing crops are included in an agricultural charge the 
right of the bank under the charge in respect of the crops will 
have priority to those of the mortgagee, but an agricultural 
charge will be no protection in respect of property included in 
the charge which but for the charge would have been liable to 
distress for rent, taxes or rates. There will be no stamp duty 
payable on an instrument creating an agricultural charge. By 
Section 9 every agricultural charge must be registered within 
seven days after its execution at the Land Registry. The regis- 
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tration may be effected by sending by post to the Land Registrar 
a memorandum of the in Jtrument creating the charge and such 
particulars of the charge as may be prescribed and the prescribed 
fee. It will be deemed to constitute actual notice of the charge 
to all persons and for all purposes. Under Section 10 it is 
unlawful to print for publication or publish any list of agricul¬ 
tural charges. Under Section 11 a farmer who has created an 
agricultural charge and with intent to defraud fails to comply with 
the obligations imposed by the Act to the payment over to the 
bank of any sums received by him by way of proceeds of sale 
or removes any property subject to the charge will be guilty 
of misdemeanour and liable on conviction to penal servitude 
for a term not exceeding three years. Under Section 13 a farmer 
tenant of an agricultural holding will have the right to create 
an agricultural charge notwithstanding any provision to the 
contrary in his contract of tenancy. The Act came into operation 
on October 1, 1928. 

Under Part I of the Act a company called the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation has now been formed with the assis¬ 
tance of the Government for the purpose of granting long¬ 
term loans and such loans may be obtained from the Corpor¬ 
ation for a period of 60 years and repayable by half-yearly 
instalments of £2 16a. per cent, on the sum advanced to cover 
principal and interest and for a period of 40 years by half- 
yearly instalments of £3 per cent. The fees for valuation and 
stamp duty may be included in the advance. 

The Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928 (18 
and 19 Geo. 5, c. 44), was passed to make provision with a view 
to the grant of relief from rates promised in respect of certain 
classes of hereditaments (including the total relief from rates 
of agricultural lands and buildings) for the necessary distinction 
in valuation lists of the classes of hereditaments to be affected, 
and the apportionment in valuation lists of the net aimuai 
values of such hereditaments according to the extent of the 
user thereof for various purposes. It provides that in every 
valuation list the following classes of hereditaments shall be 
distinguished from each other and from all other hereditaments, 
viz., (a) agricultural hereditaments, (6) industrial hereditaments, 
(c) freight-transport hereditaments. By Section 2 agrfoultural 
hereditament ” means any hereditament being agricultural land 
or agricultural buildings. “ Agricultural land means “ any 
land used as arable meadow or pasture ground only, land used 
for a plantation or a wood or for the growth of saleable under¬ 
wood, land exceeding one-quarter of an acre used for the purpose 
of poultry farming, cottage gardens exceeding one-quarter of 
an acre, market gardens, nursery grounds, orchards or allot¬ 
ments, including allotment gardens within the meaning of the 
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Allotments Act, 1922, but does not include land occupied 
together with a house as a park, gardens (other than as afore¬ 
said}, pleasure grounds, or land kept or preserved mainly 
or exclusively for purposes of sport or recreation, or land used 
as a race-course.” ‘‘ Agricultural buildings ” means buildings 
(other than dwelling-houses) occupied together with agricultural 
land or being or forming part of a market garden, and in either 
case used solely in connection with agricultural operations there¬ 
on. It will thus be seen that a decidedly wide meaning is given to 
these terms which define the property that will enjoy the benefit 
of the derating scheme under the Local Government Bill now 
before Parliament, 

n.—^D ecisions of the Cotjets. 

1. Labour .—^Two cases under the Agricultural Wages (Regu¬ 
lation) Act, 1924, requisit notice. In Hayes v. Curtis (139 L.T. 
312), by an order of the Agricultural Wages Board minimum 
rates of wages were fixed for workmen in agriculture in Dorset¬ 
shire and by an order of the Dorset Agricultural Wages Committee 
it was provided that no benefit or advantage except a cottage 
or board and lodging should be reckoned as payment of wages 
in lieu of payment in cash. The farmer employed a cowman 
under a contract in pursuance of which the employer was to 
supply one pint of new milk daily to be purchased by the cow¬ 
man, The purchase price amounting to Is. 5|dE. per week was 
deducted from the cowman’s wages. The justices found that 
the arrangement was “ in the nature of a sale ” and that the 
cowman in effect paid the price by the deduction, but as there 
was apart from this allowance a deficiency in the wages paid 
by the farmer they convicted him for non-payment of wages 
at the fuU rate. On a case stated as to the deduction of the 
price of milk the Divisional Court held that the farmer had 
done the very thing which the statute and orders forbade, i.e. 
paid wages at less than the minimum rate fixed by the Order. 
The set-off of the purchase price was simply reckoning the milk 
as payment in lieu of cash. The conviction was therefore 
upheld. 

8eai)rook d? Sons, Ltd. v. Jones ([1928] W.N., 298 ; 66 
L.J.N.C., 446) was a case where an information was preferred 
against Seabrook & Sons, Ltd., employers in agriculture for 
unlawMy failing to pay an agricultural worker at not less than 
the mmimum rate fixed by the Essex Agricultural Committee, 
The minimum rate for such workers over 21 years of age fiLxed 
by the Order of the Essex Agricultural Wages Committee, which 
had been confirmed by the Agricultural Wages Board, was 30s. 
per week of 50 hours in summer and 48 hours in winter. By 
Clause 2 o^ the Order Where a whole-time male worker is 
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employed by the week or any longer period and the hours of 
work agreed between the worker and the employer in any 
week (excluding hours of overtime employment) are less than 
50 in summer or 48 in winter, the rate of wages applicable to 
that worker shall be such as to secure to the worker the wages 
which would have been payable if the agreed hours had been 
50 in summer and 48 in winter as the case may be.’’ The 
Order fixed different rates for overtime employment. By 
Clause 7 of the same Order For the purposes of the application 
of the above differential rates of wages for overtime employ¬ 
ment the Essex Agricultural Wages Committee have by Order 
dated October 16, 1927, defined the following employment as 
the employment which is to be treated as overtime employ¬ 
ment. ... (6) All employment on a Sunday, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, Whit-Monday, Christmas Day and Boxing Day.” 
The employers in the week in April, 1928, in which Good Friday 
fell, intimated that in accordance with the custom of their business 
they would not require the worker in question and other em¬ 
ployees engaged in similar work to work on Good Friday and 
they accordingly did not work on that day. In accordance 
with their custom the appellants gave their workers a bonus 
of half a day’s pay in respect of Good Friday and the total 
payment made to the worker for that week in which he in 
fact worked 41 hours was £1 6^. Sd. The employers contended 
that assuming no bonus was paid for Good Friday they were 
justified in paying only 41-60ths of the usual weekly wage and 
that they were not compelled by the Act to pay an employee 
for time not worked. The justices convicted the employers of 
failing to pay wages at not less than the minimum rate, and on 
a case stated the Divisional Court aflSrmed the conviction hold¬ 
ing that the Order provided that though the worker was em¬ 
ployed nominally for a week if he was required to work less 
than 50 hours he should stiU have the full wages of 30^. as if 
he had worked 50 hours. It would appear to follow from this 
case that if a worker were required to work on Good Friday 
or one of the other days to which overtime rates applied he 
would in addition to the payment of overtime rate on that day, 
be entitled to receive the full wages for the rest of the week 
although he might have worked considerably less than 48 or 
50 hours on the other days. He might, however, it would seem, 
be required to work out the 48 or 60 hours on the other days 
of the week. 

In the Scottish case of Stephen v. Cooper (1928, S.O. 337; 
1928 Sc.L.T., 322), the driver of a reaping machine on which 
a harness hook had got out of place went along the top of the 
machine to replace it instead of stopping and dismountii^ to 
do so. In doing this he fell and was seriously and permanently 
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injured by the cutting-blade. It was held that the accident 
arose from a peril added by the workman’s own act and did 
arise out of and in the course of his emplo 3 mient and that the 
employer was therefore not liable to compensate him for the 
accident under the provision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1925. 

2. Landlord and Tenant —^There have been a number of 
important cases reported under this head during 1928 which 
affect agricultural tenancies. 

Tredegar v. Harwood ([1929] A.C. 72; 97 L.J.K.B., 392), 
was a much litigated case with reference to the rights of a 
landlord where the tenant has covenanted to insure the property 
let in a named Fire Insurance Office “ or in some other respon¬ 
sible insurance office to be approved by the lessor.” It was 
held by the Court of Appeal that this conferred upon the lessee 
an alternative to be exercised at his volition to insure in some 
other office and that the lessor could not refuse his approval 
except upon reasonable grounds from the point of view whether 
the proposed office is suitable for meeting loss by fire and he 
must not be influenced by external and extraneous considera¬ 
tions such as convenience of estate management. This decision 
was, however, reversed in the House of Lords who held that 
the lessor had the right to refuse his approval of any other 
insurance office than the one named as his consent was a con¬ 
dition precedent to the acceptance of an alternative o-ffice. 

In Cannon Brewery Co, v. Signal Press, Ltd. (139 L.T*, 384), 
the question arose as to whether a notice of breach of covenant 
to repair had been properly served on a tenant with a view to 
re-entry for breach of the covenant, and it was decided that 
such a notice is properly served if it is left with some person 
on the premises and if there are reasonable grounds for supposing 
that that person will, if possible, pass it on to the tenant. 

Mansfield v. Bobin^n ([1928] 2 K.B. 363 ; 97 L.J.K.B. 466), 
was a case in which Section 16 of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, which refers questions in dispute between landlord 
and tenant on the termination of a tenancy to the arbitration 
of a single arbitrator, and Schedule II, paragraph 15, of the Act, 
which ^ves the arbitrator power of dealing with the costs of 
arbitration, were held not to invalidate an agreement made 
between the parties prior to an arbitration in regard to the 
costs of the arbitration. Although the fact of such agreement 
was not mentioned to the arbitrator at the hearing and although 
his award provided for a different liability for costs the agree¬ 
ment was held to prevail and be enforceable. 

La Horrdl v. Bktso {[1928] 2 K.B., 616 ; 97 L-J-K-B., 666), 
it was held that the right given to a party by Section 19 of the 
same Act to recover in a county court a sum agreed between 
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landlord and tenant or awarded as compensation under the 
Act does not exclude the right of either party to bring an action 
in the High Court for the recovery of such sum, as the language 
of the section is permissive and not imperative, and the section 
contains no express words such as would be necessary to take 
away the prima facie right of a litigant to sue in the High Court. 

In Flather v. Hood (44 Times L.R., 698), it was held that 
Section 25 sub-s. 1, of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, 
which makes a twelve months’ notice to quit necessary for the 
termination of a tenancy, applies to a notice to quit given by 
a tenant equally to a notice to quit from a landlord. 

The Scottish case of Gibson v. Sherret ([1928] S.C., 493), 
dealt with a curious point under Section 1 of the Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1923, which is for this purpose in the 
same terms as the English Act and provides that where a tenant 
of a holding has made thereon any improvement comprised 
in the First Schedule to the Act, he shall, subject as in the Act 
mentioned (and in a case when the lease was entered into on 
or after January 1, 1921, then whether the improvement was 
or was not an improvement which he was required to make 
by the terms of his tenancy), be entitled to obtain compensation 
from his landlord. A lease entered into before January 1, 
1921, bound the tenant to adopt one of two rotations of crop¬ 
ping and the tenant adopted one of those rotations and thereby 
made an improvement upon his holdmg within the meaning 
of the First Schedule to the Act for which he claimed com¬ 
pensation on quitting the holding. It was held that he was 
entitled to compensation as for a voluntary improvement since 
he was not required by the lease to execute that particular im¬ 
provement but was merely bound to adopt one or other of two 
alternative methods of cultivation. 

Howson V. Buxton (97 L.J.K.B., 749) is an important case 
dealing with the not unusual circumstance of a tenancy of a 
farm granted to two persons as joint tenants, one being the 
actual farmer and supplying the capital and management, and 
the other added as aflFording additional security to the lancUord 
for payment of the rent and performance of the other obligations 
of the tenant. In the case in question W. had been sole tenant 
of the farm and his tenancy having terminated a Joint tenancy 
was granted to W, and his nephew B. Upon entering upon 
the joint tenancy B. not only paid W. for the tenant right but 
also provided the whole of the finance necessary for canying 
on the farm. B. also owned all the household goods and imple¬ 
ments of husbandry on the farm. The landlord subsequently 
gave notice to the tenants to terminate the tenancy, whereupon 
B. alone gave notice of his intention to claim compensation 
for disturbance as required by Section 12, Sub-sec. 7 \b) of the 
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Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, which makes it necessary that 
“ the tenant ” not less than one month before the termination 
of the tenancy should give notice in writing to the landlord 
of his intention to claim compensation for disturbance. The 
landlord contended that the notice to claim should have been 
given by the joint tenants and was bad, having been given by 
B alone, and that he was therefore not entitled to the com¬ 
pensation claimed. It was held that the notice given by B. 
who was the owner of the household goods, implements of 
husbandry &c., on the farm and who alone had suffered loss 
by their removal or sale on the expiration of the tenancy, was 
sufficient to give the arbitrator jurisdiction to award compensa¬ 
tion. It was said that great injustice would be inflicted on a 
tenant who had a proper and valid claim for compensation 
for disturbance if that claim were to be defeated by the fact 
that his joint tenant, who had no claim, did not join in the 
notice. 

The Act, however, inasmuch as it is to be treated as a penal 
statute which derogates from the ordinary rights created by 
contract and inflicts upon the landlord something in the nature 
of a penalty when it gives compensation for disturbance, has in 
another recent case been very strictly construed. In Sdleck v. 
HeUens ([1929] W.!?., 4; 67 L.J.N.C,, 62) the tenants who 
thought their rent too high gave notice to the landlord under 
Section 12, Sub-section 3, of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1923, for arbitration as to the rent to be paid for the holding. 
The landlord did not refuse the demand for arbitration but within 
a reasonable time failed to agree to it. The tenants gave notice to 
quit and stated that the notice was given by reason of your 
refusal to agree to the demand made for arbitration as to the 
rent.” The section where there is a refusal or failure to agree 
to arbitration entitles a tenant to compensation for disturbance 
if he in consequence gives a notice to quit stating that it is 
given for that reason. On the termination of the tenancy the 
landlord disputed the tenants’ right to compensation on the 
ground that the reason had not been rightly stated as required 
by the Act for he did not refuse,” but ‘‘ failed to agree ” to 
the demand for arbitration. This contention was upheld by 
the County Court Judge and by the Court of Appeal on the 
ground that the Act must be strictly construed and the tenants 
h^ stated the wrong reason. If they had said that it had been 
given because the landlord had failed to agree to the demand 
for arbitration the tenants would clearly have been entitled to 
what they claimed. This is a hard case, as it would seem that 
the landlord was not prejudiced in any way by the wrong alter¬ 
native reason being given for the notice to quit. 

3* Stock and Crops.'^Ixi JSu^lish Hop Orowcrsy Ltd* y. JDcriug 
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([1928] 2 K.B., 174; 97 569), the plaintiff company, 

which was formed as a society to organise the marketing of 
home-grown hops in Great Britain, entered into an agreement 
with the defendant who was a hop-grower owning 63 acres 
of hop gardens, that he would so far as the hop crops of the 
years 1925 to 1929 were concerned, deliver to the Society aU 
hops grown by him and that if, as regards the crops for these 
years he failed to deliver to the Society any hops produced by 
him, or in any other way than through the Society disposed 
of any hops produced by him, he would pay to the Society as 
liquidated damages the sum of £100 per acre. The 1926 crop 
was cultivated by the defendent in the usual way, but by a lease 
dated July 25, 1926, he let the 63 acres in question to a com¬ 
pany, of which he had the control, for a term of five years from 
August 10, 1926, at a time when the hops were formed and 
pickable but had not been picked. An action was brought 
against him by the Society claiming damages for breach of 
contract. It was held (1) that as the defendant had grown 
or produced a hop crop up to the point when it was pickable 
and had then disposed of it to some other than the Society he 
had broken his contract with them; (2) that the agreement 
was not an unreasonable restraint of trade; and (3) that the 
£100 per acre being a ‘‘genuine covenanted pre-estimate of 
damage ” was to be regarded as liquidated damages and not 
a penalty, and the Society were entitled to recoyer that amount. 

4. Btxtes and Taxes .—^In Stephenson v. Waller (44 Times L.R., 
155) it was held that a farmer may be a “ seller of milk ’’ within 
rule 4 of the rules applicable to Case III of Schedule D of 
the Income Tax Act, 1918, even though he merely sells by 
wholesale the milk produced on his farm; and it is not neces¬ 
sary that to come within the rule, he should own some outside 
trading organisation for the sale of milk. The rule in question 
provides for a case where the lands charged under Schedule B 
and which are occupied by a dealer in cattle or a dealer in 
or a seller of milk, are insufScient for the keep of the cattle 
brought on to the lands, so that the assessable value for the 
purpose of Schedule B affords no just estimate of the profits. 
In such a case a further charge of tax may be made under 
Schedule D. 

In the Irish case of Dolany. Joyce Kirmn{ll92S], Ir.R. 539), 
it was held by the Supreme Court that an occupier of lands 
even though he be the owner is not liable for arrears of income 
tax under Schedule B of the Income Tax Act, 1918, which 
should have been levied upon and ultimately borne by the 
former occupier. 

5. Mi$<^llane<ms.^Lov^hrey v. Doherty ([1928] Ir,R. 103) 
was an Irish case dealing with disturbance of a market. A 
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market had been established by Eoyal Patent on certain land 
belonging to M. L. who enclosed part of the land and built a 
market house thereon. No market tolls were leviable under 
the patent but a considerable income was derived by the owner 
of the market from the charges made for weighing the various 
commodities that came to the market. A practice arose among 
certain purchasers of commodities of intercepting the farmers 
as they came into the town on market days and of buying 
their produce from them before it reached the market. The 
produce so bought was sometimes taken to the market house 
to be weighed, but more often it was sent for that purpose to 
the railway station or to the stores of the purchasers with the 
result that the plaintiff’s market was seriously affected. It 
was held that this constituted an actionable disturbance of the 
plaintiff’s market entitling her to an injunction, for although 
no market tolls are chargeable by an owner of a market buyers 
can disturb, in an actionable sense, the market by buying out¬ 
side it. 

AU. Gen v. Ringwood Rural Council (26 L.G.R., 174) was 
a case relating to the pollution of a stream. Section 17 of the 
Public Health Act, 1876, prohibits a local authority from making 
or using any sewer for the purpose of conveying sewage or 
filthy water into any natural stream or water-<50urse until such 
sewage or filthy water is freed from all. excrementitious or other 
foul or noxious matter such as would affect or deteriorate the 
purity and quality of the water in the stream or water-course. 
It was held that if the purity and quality of the water in the 
stream or water-course is deteriorated at the point of discharge 
of a sewer it is not necessary to establish that deterioration 
has been caused to the stream generally. Owing to defects in 
the sewerage system sewage containing excrementitious and 
other matter ha^ been discharged into a stream and polluted 
the water at the outfall and an injunction was granted against 
the local authority in favour of the Attorney General and an 
injunction in favour of the owner of the lands affected restraining 
them from discharging sewage at the outfall so as to cause a 
nuisance to the owner by reason of pollution of the stream. 

Fenwick v. Hurhtingdxm Rural Council (92 J.P., 41) related 
to a way which was claimed as a public footpath over the plain¬ 
tiff’s park. On a plan attached to an inclosure award of 1816 
no such public footpath was shown and since that time down 
to 1901 the park had been in settlement with no one capable 
of dedicating a right of way to the public. The alleged footpath 
led from the public road over part of the carriage drive to the 
hall and then turned off through the park leading to only three 
farms and some cottages, saving by its use a distance of about 
64 yards. The evidence of user was by the occupants of the 
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farms and cottages and their friends. It was held that the 
evidence of user was of user by sufferance only since 1816, before 
which no such public footpath was shown to exist. There was, 
therefore, no public highway proved. 

With this case may be contrasted Att, Gen. v. Tasker (92 
J.P., 167), where upon proof that a path had been used by the 
public on foot and on horseback as of right during the period 
of living memory and that such right was reported to exist 
theretofore back to the early part of last century it was held 
that the path was dedicated to the public as a bridleway at 
or about the commencement of or prior to the commencement 
of last century. 

Aubrey J. Spencer. 

Lincoln's Inn, 

London, W.C.2. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1928. 

(The Society is again indebted to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for its kindness in supplying, for inclusion in the Journal, the 
usual detailed and comparative tables of the latest agricultural statistics. 
For fuller information than can be given in the limited space available 
here, the Department’s own admirable series of Beports on Agricultural 
Statistics should, of course, be consulted.—^E d.) 

Acreage. 

Particxtbars of the acreage under the prindpal crops and of 
the numbers of live stock are given in Table I. 

A further slight diminution occurred in 1928 in the area 
under crops and grass on agricultural holdings above one acre 
in extent in England and Wales, the total of the figures returned 
by occupiers on June 4th amounting to 25,600,000 acres, or 85,000 
acres (0-3 per cent.) less than in the previous year. Eor the 
past decade a steady and persistent faU has been recorded, the 
reduction during that period totalling 1,580,000 acres, or 5*8 
per cent. On the other hand, the area devoted to “rough 
grazings has been increasing, the latest acreage of 8,178,000 
representing a rise of 62,000 acres on the year, following the 
addition of 62,000 acres in 1927. During the twelve months 
under review, therefore, the total area of land recorded as 
occupied for agricultural purposes did not show a fall of much 
more than 30,000 acres (0*1 per cent.). 

The extent of land under crops accounted for the major 
portion of the reduction, the latest area of 10,110,000 acres 
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being 200,000 acres (1*9 per cent.) less than in 1927 and over a 
million acres below the average of the three pre-war years 1912- 
1914. A further increase occurred in the area under permanent 
grass, 16,390,000 acres being classified under that head, as com¬ 
pared with 16,280,000 acres in the previous year. On a propor¬ 
tionate basis, arable land bears the same relationship to the 
total area imder cultivation as it did in 1927, viz., 40 per cent., 
so that in this respect the present position is not materially 
different from that of the years immediately before the war, 
when the corresponding figure was 41 per cent. 

So far as the iudividual crops are concerned, Wheat not only 
failed to maintain the increased area recorded in 1927, but 
showed the large faU of 240,000 acres, or 14*7 per cent. The 
latest acreage of 1,396,000 is the smallest in any year on record, 
with the exception of 1895 and 1904, and is 390,000 acres (22 
per cent.) below the average of 1912-14, and not much more 
than half that sown in 1918, when the Food Production Cam¬ 
paign was at its height. Most counties shared in the reduction, 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire being responsible for 20,000 acres and 
27,000 acres respectively, and Yorkshire 33,000 acres. 

Barley, however, more than made good the losses sustained 
ill 1926 and 1927, l^t year’s acreage of 1,185,000 representing a 
rise of 136,000 acres, or about 13 per cent. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the extent of land devoted to this cereal, after several 
consecutive small declines, fell sharply in 1926 to 1,148,000 acres. 
The latest total is, nevertheless, some 300,000 acres short of the 
1912-14 average. It is perhaps not without significance that 
the counties which grew considerably less wheat last year figure 
prominently amongst those with an augmented barley acreage, 
Norfolk, lincolnshire and Yorkshire between them accounting 
for 46 per cent, of the increase over the whole country. 

The year under review failed to reveal any material revival 
in the growing of Oats, the 1,763,000 acres being only 12,000 
acres (0-7 per cent.) greater than in 1927, This cereal occupies 
close on a quarter of a million acres less than in the three pre-war 
years, while as compared with the high level of 1918 the shrinkage 
amounts to over a million acres. 

Taking the three principal cereal crops together, the total 
area allotted to them last year amounted to 4,343,000 acres, as 
against 4,436,000 acres in 1927—a reduction of 93,000 acres, or 
about 2 per cent. This compares with a loss of 168,000 acres 
or nearly 4 per cent, between 1926 and 1927. The corresponding 
pre-war average was computed at 6,290,000 acres, and that of 
1918 at 6,838,000, or 18 per cent, and 36 per cent* respectively 
m excess of the latest %ures. 

Sowings of Miaced Com occupied 119,300 acres, or 10,000 
acres (0*9 per cent.) more than in the nrecedinfir vear. hut thA 
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area under Rye declined by 5,600 acres (16 per cent.) to 30,600 
acres. 

Turning to the pulse crops, Beans were sown on only 170,000 
acres, as compared with 201,700 acres in 1927, t.e., a loss of 32,000 
acres, or rather more than 15 per cent., the latest total being 
appreciably below that recorded in any year during the past 
decade. The decrease was wholly in beans harvested as com, 
the area picked green advancing by 800 acres on the year. A 
further faUing-off took place in the extent of land devoted to 
Peas, the area returned, at 114,000 acres, representing a drop 
of 4,700 acres and was only about 1,300 acres above the record 
low level of 1916. As with beans, the loss was confined to 
that portion of the crop harvested as com. 

The two pulse crops together occupied 284,000 acres, or 

36.400 acres (11*3 per cent.) less than in the previous year and 
174,000 acres (38 per cent.) below the pre-war average. 

Potatoes suffered a set-back last year, the area sown falling 
from 514,000 acres to 489,000 acres, i,e. by 25,000 acres (5 per 
cent.). Thus the increases recorded from 1924 to 1927, amount¬ 
ing to roughly 62,000 acres, have been partially offset, but the 
present acreage is nevertheless still some 30,000 acres (7 per 
cent.) greater than in the three years 1912-14. 

Although the area under Turnips and Swedes advanced by 
6,900 acres (0-8 per cent.) to 722,300 acres, the increase was 
not enough to effect any material improvement in the position 
of the crop, the latest acreage being a long way short of the 
pre-war average (1,060,000 acres), and 189,000 acres (roughly 
20 per cent.) less than in 1918. 

Last year witnessed a further reduction in the extent of land 
devoted to Mangolds, the area declining from 305,600 acres to 

298.400 acres, or by 7,200 acres (2-4 per cent.). The last increase 
recorded was as far back as 1922, since when there has been a 
reduction of close on 125,000 acres. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the total area occupied by the 
principal fodder roots in 1928 amounted to approximately 
1,021,000 acres, as against 1,022,000 acres in 1927 and a pre-war 
average of over one and a half million acres. 

Following a drop of about 2,600 acres in the area under Eops 
in 1927, a slight recovery took place last year, close on 800 extra 
acres (3-6 per cent.) bmng in cultivation. The latest figure 
of 23,800 acres compares with an average of 35^722 acres in 
1912-14, or nearly 12,000 acres (33 per cent.) less. Since 1920, 
when the area returned was 21,002 acres, there have been no 
very marked extensions or diminutions, tihe extreme range of 
the annual totals during that period being no wider than from 
23,000 acres to 26,450 acres. Of the 1928 total, 14,800 acres* 
(62 per cent.) were in Kent, the next highest figure being the 
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3,740 acres (16 per cent.) in Hereford, followed by Sussex (2,160 
acres or 9 per cent.), and Worcester, with 1,790 acres (8 per 
cent.). It is interesting to note that proportionately the different 
hop-growing areas bore the same relationship to one another as 
they did in 1927. 

A reduction of 24,000 acres (1 per cent.) in the area under 
Clover and Botation Orassea was recorded last year, the amount 
cut for hay falling by 18,000 acres and the area grazed by 6,000 
acres. At 2,437,000 acres the latest total is only about 1 per 
cent, below the 2,467,000 acres of the three pre-war years and 
20 per cent, greater than the average of the preceding decade 
(2,028,000 acres). The proportion of the permanent pasture 
mown was the same as in 1926, viz., 29 per cent., but was 1 per 
cent, greater than in 1927. 

Swgar Beet, after being sown on a greatly increased acreage 
for several years in succession, suffered a reverse in 1928, the 
176,700 acres recorded on June 4 being 47,000 (over 21 per cent.) 
fewer than twelve months earlier. Of the latest total, Norfolk 
contributed 41,100 acres (23 per cent.), Suffolk 30,100 acres (17 
per cent.), Lincolnshire 23,125 acres (13 per cent.), and York¬ 
shire 12,100 (7 per cent.). It is interesting to note that the areas 
under this crop last year in the three principal counties, expressed 
as a percentage of the total area under crops in the county, are 
calculated at 5*6, 5*6 and 2*4 respectively, as compared with 
6*9, 6*6 and 3*3 in 1927, and 4*3, 4*5 and 1*7 in 1926. 

Of the minor crops. Vetches and Tares declined by 13,000 
acres (16*2 per cent.) to 67,700 acres; Lucerne by 6,500 acres 
(14*8 per cent.) to 37,100 acres, and Mustard for Seed by 11,300 
acres (29*7 per cent.) to 26,700 acres. Brussels Sprouts, however, 
advanced by 6,700 acres to 30,400 acres, Cauiiflowers by 1,900 
acres Uf 13,600 acres, and Carrots by 1,400 acres to 10,100 
acres. 

The area under small fruit showed a further shrinkage of 
4,500 acres (6*5 per cent.) to 64,700 acres, but orchards occupied 
practically the same amount of land as m 1927, the aggregate 
of Fruit last year totalling 313,000 acres, or about 5,000 acres 
less on the twelve months. 

Live Stock, 

For the seventh year in succession the number of Horses on 
fa^ showed a decline, the 1,038,500 returned on June 4th 
^ing 38,800 (3*6 per cent.) fewer than on the corresponding 
tote twelve months earlier. Since 1921, there has been a drop 
in the figures of close on 350,000 (25 per cent.) while as compared 
with the pre-war average the latest total is lower by about 10 
Unbroken horses accounted for approximately one- 
third of the most recent reduction, or about the same as in 1927, 
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but whereas in the latter year the falling-off in the number of 
foals was definitely less pronounced than in most other post¬ 
war years, there was a recrudescence of that feature of recent 
live stock returns in 1928, the 38,200 recorded representing a 
drop on the year of over 5 per cent. Horses used for agricultural 
purposes numbered 732,500, as against 746,200 in 1927, i.e., a 
reduction of 13,700, or 1*8 per cent. In the category of ‘‘ other 
horses, a further decline of 12,400 (6*8 per cent.) to 171,500 was 
recorded ; over the previous twelve months there was a faU of 
as much as 18,000 (9 per cent.) to 183,900, but it has to be remem¬ 
bered that in 1926 the figures were somewhat inflated by the 
accommodation on farms of pit ponies during the coal-mining 
dispute. 

The returns of the number of CatUe in 1928 revealed a decline 
of nearly a quarter of a million (4-0 per cent.), this being the 
first downward movement since 1921. The latest total of 
6,026,000 is nevertheless about 67,000 (1 per cent.) greater than 
the average of the previous decade, and 214,000 (3'7 per cent.) 
above that of 1912-1914. Reductions took place in all counties 
except the four Northern on^, and were relatively the heaviest 
in the Eastern counties. It may be interesting to recall that 
from 1921 to 1927 nearly 470,000 cattle were added to the herds 
of this country. Last year’s fall was spread over all classes, 
‘‘ other ” cattle being responsible for roughly 180,000 (70 per 
cent,), while the smallest contribution was amongst cows in calf 
(5,300 or L7 per cent.). Heifers in calf were fewer by 32,000 
(8*3 per cent.), so that the combined numbers of in-caM cattle 
shruiik by 37,300 (over 5 per cent.). The milking herds were 
depleted by 30,000 (1-4 per cent,). 

In the case of Sheep also the variation in numbers between 
Jtme 1927 and June 1928 was in an opposite direction from that 
experienced for some time past. Consistent annual additions 
to the flocks from 1923 onwards resulted in an aggregate increase 
of 3,237,000 (23 per cent.), until by 1927 the 17,072,000 recorded 
was the largest total for ten years. Last year, however, there 
was a reduction of over 683,000 (4 per cent.), bringing the figure 
to 16,390,000, or more than a rnillion (6-3 pfer cent.) below the 
1912-1914 average. The greatest proportional part of the loss 
occurred in the ** other sheep aged one year and above, the 
2,379,000 returned being 246,000 (9 per cent.) fewer than in the 
preceding twelve months. Other” sheep under one year 
declined by 307,000 (4*2 per cent.) to 6,982^000. The reduction 
in the number of breeding ewes was comparatively minor, the 
total falling from 6,962,000 to 6,837,000 or by 126,000 (1*8 per 
cent.). , 

Another sharp rise of 280,000 {10’3 per cent.) in the numbers 
of Pigs last year brought the total lip to 2,971,000, which was 
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mthin 257,000 (8 per cent.) of the record of 1924, and 611,000 
(26 per cent.) greater than the 1912-1914 average. The extent 
of the pig industry in England and Wales has shown some 
remarkable fluctuations since the war, an increase of over 800,000 
occurring between 1918 and 1921, followed by the addition of a 
further 617,000 in 1924, after a temporary set-back of 207,000 
in 1922, the number again falling (by nearly 450,000) between 
1925 and 1926. The latest returns show a loss of 13,000 (3*3 
per cent.) amongst breeding sows, in which most counties par¬ 
ticipated, other classes of pig gaining 292,000 (or about 13 per 
cent.). 

Peodxjce or Crops. 

Particulars of the production and yield per acre of the prin¬ 
cipal crops are given in Table 11.^ 

Wheat yielded particularly well in 1928 at 18-2 cwt. per acre, 
as compared with 17*4 cwt. in 1927 and a similar average for 
the previous ten years; in fact only once since the war has a 
better figure been reached, the yield in 1918 amounting to 18*3 
cwt. per acre. On account of the heavy reduction in acreage 
(240,000 acres), however, the total production came out at only 
1,266,000 tons, or 167,000 tons (11 per cent.) less than in 1927 
and 368,000 tons (22 per cent.) below the 1914 figure. The 
latest output was, moreover, less than in any post-war year. 

Barky also gave a very satisfactory yield last year, the 17*3 
cwt. recorded being 0*7 cwt. in excess of the 1927 yield and as 
much as 1*5 cwt. above the ten-year average. The improvement 
was general throughout the country, only three counties showing 
a falling-off, while in a number of areas the increase over the 
1918—1927 average amounted to more than 3 cwt, per acre. In 
the case of this cereal, however, the area sown rose by 136,000 
acres on the year, residting in a total production of 1,019,000 
tons, or 157,000 tons (18 per cent.) greater than in 1927 and 
103,000 tons (11 per cent.) in excess of the 1926 level. 

The 3 deld of Oats came out at the very satisfactory figure 
of 16*6 cwt. per acre as against 15*6 cwt, in the preceding year 
and a ten-year average of 14*2 cwt., the increases being most 
prominent in the Northern and North-western divisions of Eng¬ 
ird and in North Wales, On a slightly augmented acreage, 
therefore, the total output rose by about 100,000 tons to 1,443,000 
tons, thus nearly making good the loss of 146,000 tons sustained 
m 1927, and exceeding the pre-war average by 165,000 tons 
(12 per cent.). 

Kie aggregate production of the three main cereal crops 

lAlthoiagh the table includes particulars for Scotland, exigencies of 
make it necessary for this review to be conSned to England and 
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diiring the period under review amounted to 3,728,000 tons, as 
compared with 3,629,000 tons and 3,710,000 tons respectively 
in 1927 and 1926, but was nevertheless half a million tons (12 
per cent.) under the 1912-14 average. 

Beans failed to maintain the higher yield recorded in 1927, 
falling from 17-2 cwt. per acre to 16*6 cwt .—& drop of 0*6 cwt. 
or 3*5 per cent, the average of the previous ten years being 
sHghtly smaller at 16*2 cwt. As the crop was sown on about 
32,000 less acres, the total produce showed the substantial decline 
of over 30,000 tons (20 per cent.). 

Peas, however, <^d exceptionally well last year, 3 delding 
16*9 cwt. to the acre, or 2*7 cwt. (20 per cent.) above the 1927 
figure and 1*9 cwt. (14 per cent.) more than in the preceding 
ten years. Notwithstanding a decreased acreage, the out-turn, 
at 65,000 tons, was 4,400 tons (over 8 per cent.) greater. 

The 3 deld of Potatoes was outstandingly good at 7*3 tons per 
acre, as against 6*9 tons in the previous year and a ten-year 
average of 6*1 tons, and in spite of a loss of close on 30,000 acres 
in the area planted, the total out-turn rose by over 450,000 tons 
(15 per cent.) to 3,612,000 tons. This is the largest amount 
recorded since 1922, when 4,012,000 tons were produced, and is 
far above the 2,700,000 tons of 1912-14. Norfolk yielded about 
10 tons to the acre, or 3 tons in excess of the county average, 
while in the Holland division of Lincolnshire the 9 tons recorded 
represented an increase of about 2| tons. 

In the case of Tumi'ps and Swed^ the rise of about 6,000 
acres in the area sown was accompanied by a better 3 deld, the 
figure coming out at 13*8 tons per acre, or 1*7 tons (14 per cent.) 
and 1*4 tons (11 per cent.) respectively above the averages for 
1927 and the preceding decade. Total production amounted 
to 9,954,000 tons as against 8,630,000 tons in the earlier twelve 
months, i.e. a gain of 1,324,000 tons (15 per cent.), but when 
compared with the pre-war level, a drop of over three million 
tons (24 per cent.) is revealed. 

Mangolds also ^d well last year, yielding 19*4 tons per acre, 
or 1*4 tons in excess of the 1927 yield, and slightly above the 
ten-year average. On a reduced acreage, the total output 
amounted to 6,765,000 tons, as against 5,448,000 tons in 1927, 
8,231,000 tons in 1918, and 7,919,000 tons in 1914. 

The yield of Seeds Hay was 27*9 cwt. per acre, as compared 
with 26*6 cwt. in 1927 and an average of 28*3 cwt. during the 
preceding ten years, the South-eastern and South-western divi¬ 
sions of England showing more satisfactory results. The total 
produce was 36,000 tons higher at 2,143,000 tons. Meadow Hay, 
however, at 19 cwt. per acre, yielded about one-third cwt, less 
on the year and 1*6 cwt. less as compared with the 1918-1927 
average. As, however, the area out advanced by 183,000 acreSj 

G 
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the total output increased by 19,000 tons to 4,276,000 tons. 
The aggregate crop from both kinds of hay amounted to 
6,419,000 tons, or 164,000 tons (2-5 per cent.) more than in 
1927, but as much as 1,729,000 tons (21 per cent.) below the pre¬ 
war level. 

It will be seen from Table III that taking England as a whole, 
the yield of Hops last year at 10-2 owt. per acre was less than in 
1927, and well below the average of the previous decade. Results 
were very dissimilar in different counties, Hampshire and Surrey 
returning above-average 3 delds, while the figures for Kent, Here¬ 
ford and Worcester were appreciably lower. In spite of a slight 
increase in acreage the total output of 242,100 cwt. represented 
a fall for the fourth year in succession, the decline since 1924 
amounting to over ^,000 cwt. (45 per cent.). Hereford lost 
as much as 11,000 cwt. (27 per cent.) and Worcester 4,200 cwt. 
(25 per cent.), but the 162,000 cwt. produced in Kent was prac¬ 
tically the same as in 1927, while the out-turn in Hampshire 
rose by 3,600 cwt. (40 per cent.) to 12,500 cwt. 

Pbioes. 

On the basis of the index numbers prepared and published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, prices of agricultural 
produce last year recovered a little from the set-back experi¬ 
enced during the previous twelve months, the average for the 
year being calculated at 47 per cent, above the level of the base 
period 1911-13 as compared with 44 per cent, in 1927, 51 per 
cent, in 1926, 59 per cent, in 1925, 61 per cent, in 1924 and 57 
per cent, in 1923. The rise in the 1928 index figure was due in 
the main to the higher prices realised for fat cattle and sheep, 
and to a lesser extent for dairy produce, poultry and wool. On 
the other hand, the indices for wheat, b^ley and fat pigs were 
substantially lower on the year. 

Tables IV and V give the average prices of British Corn 
during each week of 1928 and the annual averages over the past 
ten years,^ Wheat during 1928 averaged 105 . per cwt. or Is. Qd. 
less than in 1927, and the index number, at 32 per cent, above 
the base period, was 20 points lower, the corresponding figures 
for the previous three years being 52 per cent, 64 per cent, and 
60 per cent, respectively. Whereas during the first five months 
of 1927 prices ranged from lla. 6d. to il5. lid. per cwt., the 105. 
mark was not reached last year until the end of March ; from 
that point onwards steady increases took place until the middle 
of May, when the best price of the year, viz. II 5 . 3d. per cwt. 
for the old crop, was obtained. Values subsequently fell away, 
and by the end of December transactions in respect of the new 
crop were being effected at an average of 95. 6d., which comparea 
with 95. lOd, in the correspondii^ week of 1927. The difference 
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between the highest peaks reached in the two years amounted 
to Is, 6d, per cwt., or precisely the extent of the aimual loss. 
In the case of Barley, the annual average price was computed 
at lla. per cwt. as against 11a. 9d. in 1927 and 10a. 4d. in 1926, 
the index figure being calculated at 39 per cent, in excess of pre¬ 
war, or 9 points lower and 8 points higher respectively than in 
the two preceding years. Prices during January were higher 
than in the corresponding month of 1927, but thereafter, with a 
few exceptions, a lower level was in evidence. The top figure 
of 14a, Id. recorded during the last week in August was no more 
than 2d, less than the highest price reached in 1927, but by the 
end of the year the average was only 10a. 2d. per cwt. as against 
11 a. 4d.—a reduction of la. 2d. per cwt. or 10 per cent. With 
the exception of the closing three months, Oats commanded 
better prices in practically every week of 1928 than in 1927, the 
annual average coming out at 10a. 6d. per cwt. as against 9a. Id., 
i,e, a rise on the year of la. 4d. per c^. or 13 per cent. Com¬ 
mencing at 9a. 4d. per cwt. values gradually rose until by the 
last week in May they stood at 13a. Id., which compares with a 
top price of 10a. 4d. over the previous twelve months. Towards 
the end of August quotations declined on the marketing of the 
new crop, and the year ended with an average of 8a. lid. as 
against 9a. 3d. in 1927. The annual index figure was calculated 
at 47 per cent, above the base period, as compared with 28 per 
cent, in 1927 and 27 per cent, in 1926. 

The year under review witnessed a distinct revival in Fa^ 
Cattle prices, the index number being 38 per cent, above pre-war 
as compared with the very low level of 27 per cent, in 1927, 41 
per cent, in 1926, 51 per cent, in 1925, and 53 per cent, in 1924, 
The monthly average prices of fat stock and milking cows are 
shown in Table VI, while Table VII gives the ten-year averages 
for the various classes. 

First quality Shorthorns sold at an average of 605. 6d. per 
live cwt. in January as compared with 515. lOd. in the corres¬ 
ponding month of the preceding year, but whereas in 1927 values 
rose very slowly to a maximum of 535. 4d. in June, the ^ure 
reached in the same month of last year was 635.4d., i.e. an increase 
of 105 . per live cwt. or nearly 20 per cent. From that point 
onwards they fell away, imtil by November the average stood 
at 605 . 2 d. per live o’^., the year closiog with an addition of 
25. 4d. to 625. 6d., on account of the advanced prices commanded 
by the better class of animals offered at the Christmas Fat Stock 
Shows. Taking 1928 as a whole, best Shorthorns realised 125, Id. 
per stone (141b.) dead weight and secondary descriptions lOs. lOd. 
as against ll5. id. and 95. lid. respectively in the previous twelve 
months. The best class of Herefords did not seE quite so weE 
as Shorthorn cattle, the peak price being the 625. 5d. per Eve 
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cwt, reaKsed in May, ■wMle tlie annual average came out at 
645 . 5d, per live cwt. or ll 5 , llrf. per stone dead weight. On 
the other hand, secondary grades made rather more money than 
Shorthorns, fetching on an average for the whole year 495 , 7d. 
per live cwt. or ll 5 . 3 d!, per stone, i»e, only 8 d. per stone less 
than first quality beasts. As is usually the case, quotations for 
Devons were on a higher level than those for the other types of 
cattle, first and second quality animals averaging 565. 8d. and 
495 . Id. respectively per live cwt., or 125. 5d. and ll 5 . 3d. per 
stone dead weight, which compares with ll 5 . 7d!. and 105. lOd. 
in 1927, or 16 and 13 per cent, respectively more. Fat cows, 
at an annual average of 405. lOd. and 335 . respectively per live 
cwt. for first and second quality beasts, were about 11 to 12 
per cent, more remunerative than a year before, the peak month 
being May with values of 465 . lid. and 385 . as against the 385 . 9d. 
and 315. 6 d. of January, 1927. 

The period under review brought better prices also to vendors 
of Making Cows. In the case of Shorthorns in milk values for 
first quality beasts were higher in every month than in 1927 
except January, while secondary descriptions made more money 
throughout the entire year. At £30 85 . and £24 165 . respectively 
per h^ the annual averages were £175. (4-6 per cent.) and £1 12s. 
(6-9 per cent.) higher. Best calvers reached their maximum of 
£29 II 5 . per head in November and secondary sorts theirs of 
£24 I 65 . in May, these sums comparing with £29 I 5 . and £23 95. 
respectively in 1927—^the highest monthly averages recorded in 
that year. Taking 1928 as a whole, the average prices of £27 95. 
and £23 45 . per head represented increases on the year of 65 . and 
125. per he^. It is noteworthy that the latest movement is 
the first to occur in an upward direction since 1924, when the 
persistent downward trend of prices from 1920 onwards received 
a slight, but temporary, check. 

Quotations for Fed! Calves recovered from the additional 
set-back they received in 1927, an advance of Jd. being recorded 
to an average over the year of 13^. per lb. for first quality 
calves and 11^. per lb. for secondary sorts. During no month 
did the best animals realise less than 12d. per lb., whereas twice 
in the preceding year a lower figure was reached. 

Fat Sheep changed hands at comparatively good prices dur¬ 
ing the period under review, averaging 67 per cent, above 1911-13 
as against 50 per cent, in 1927 and 57 per cent, in 1926. First 
quality Downs made up to 16|d!. per lb. as compared with a 
top fii^e of I5d. in the preceding year, while the best Longwools 
fetoh^ 15Jd, in May as against a maximum of lZ\d. in April, 
1927. Averaged over the twelve months, both classes of Downs 
sold at an advance of IJd, to 14|d!. per lb. and 12|d. per lb., while 
Xongwools at 13|d. 12d. respectively per lb. gained from 
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lid. to l\d. In the case of Crossbreds values were a shade 
higher than those for other classes of fat sheep for the first three 
months of the year, but subsequently ruled on a slightly lower 
level, the annual averages coming out the same as for Downs, 
but representing a rise of l\d. per lb. for both qualities. 

Last year was a bad one from the point of view of pig prices, 
the index number for baconers falli^ by 9 points to 35 per 
cent, above the base years 1911-13 and for porkers by 17 points 
to 38 per cent. Since 1926 a very heavy drop has occurred, for 
in that year baconers averaged 80 per cent, over pre-war and 
porkers 84 per cent. As regards the annual prices, these were, 
with only one exception, lower than at any time during the past 
ten years. Although bacon pigs did not touch quite such a 
low level as in 1927, reduced quotations were in evidence for the 
first seven months, resulting in an annual average of 10a. 6d. 
per stone dead weight for &st quality animals and 9a. 5d. for 
secondary descriptions, as against 11a. Id, and 10a. Id. respec¬ 
tively in the previous year, i,e. a drop of from 6 to 7 per cent. 
Porkers suffered even more severely, for in July the best class 
were sold for as low as 10a. lOd. per stone and second quality 
animals for 9a. 9d., the average over the whole year being 11a. 4d. 
and 10a. 3d. respectively, or la. 3d. (from 11 to 12 per cent.) 
less than in 1927. It is interesting to observe that whereas in 
1927 about 3a. 2d. per stone separated the highest and lowest 
prices for both bacon and pork pigs, last year the difference was 
as little as from la. to la. 4d. 

As regards other agricultural commodities, a considerable 
rise occurred in wool prices, the average being 76 per cent, above 
the base period as compared with 37 per cent, in 1927 and 20 
per cent, in 1926. Potatoes averaged 71 per cent, in excess of 
pre-war, representing a fall of 3 points on the year, while the 
index figure for fruit rose 14 points to 83 per cent. The general 
level of milk prices was not materially changed, but cheese and 
butter became substantially dearer at 73 per cent, and 61 per 
cent, respectively above 1911-13. Eggs gained a point to 46 
per cent, over the base level, while poultry prices advanced 
from 39 per cent, to 49 per cent. Quotations for hay averaged 
11 per cent, above pre-war, as compared with 8 per cent, in 
1927, 7 per cent, in 1926, and 1 per cent, in 1924 and 1925. 

AJthough Feeding Stuffs and Fertilisers have not been dealt 
with in previous articles, a few remarks on the price movement 
last year might with advantage be added. Eeeding stuffs con¬ 
tinued to rise in price in 1928, the general level advancing by 
15 points to 64 per cent, above 1911-13 as compared with 62 
per cent, in 1926 and 25 per cent, in 1926. While practically 
aH descriptions became a little dearer, maize and oilcakes con¬ 
tributed mostly to the increase. Imported feeding barley and 
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barley meal, however, were slightly reduced in price. The index 
number for fertilisers as a whole, at 2 per cent, below pre-war, 
was the lowest level reached since 1914 ; in 1927 it stood at 10 
per cent., and in 1926 at 13 per cent, in excess of the base period. 
Nitrate of Soda, which in 1927 was calculated at 20 per cent, 
above 1911—13, realised on average £2 per ton less the follow¬ 
ing year, and the index figure fell to only 1 per cent, above the 
base period. Sulphate of Ammonia was reduced by about 185. 
per ton, while the index for basic slag fell by 26 points to 19 per 
cent, above pre-war. Kainit was a little more costly to buy, 
but superphosphate became 45. 6d. per ton cheaper on the year. 

Imposts. 

Table YHI gives the quantities and declared values of imports 
of the principal agricultural commodities into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1927 and 1928. Although for the purposes 
of comparison with pre-war trade the annual average imports 
during the three years 1911-1913 are shown in the Table, those 
%ures relate to imports into the United Kingdom as a whole 
and thus include direct imports to what is now the Irish Free 
State. It must also be kept in view that the imports into Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in 1927 and 1928 included supplies 
from the Free State, and consequently comparisons between 
the figures for these years with those for 1911-1913 are apt to 
be misleading, especially in the case of certain commodities, 
such as pork, butter and eggs. 

Cfrain and Meal, 

Following an increase of some 700,000 tons in the total imports 
of Wheal between 1926 and 1927, arrivals last year declined by 
close on 350,000 tons (6 per cent.) to 6,179,000 tons. The United 
States of America consigned only 1,183,000 tons as against 
1,781,000 tons in the preceding twelve months, while Australia 
and India also sent appreciably less. On the other hand, imports 
from Canada amounted to 2,050,000 tons as compared with 
1,609,000 tons in 1927, i.6., an increase of over 26 per cent., 
while those from the Argentine rose by 247,000 tons to 1,220,000 
tons. A comparison with 1924—a year of unusually heavy 
shipments—shows that last year’s figures were lower by a little 
under 700,000 tons, or 12 per cent. As regards the declared 
values, a decrease of £10,430,000 (16 per cent.) was recorded, 
bringing the total to £67,630,000, the average value per ton 
coming out at only £11, as against £12 in 1927 and £13 in 
1926. 
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Table I.—Acreage under Crops and Grass ; and Number 
of Live Stock on the Uh June, 1928, and 4dh June, 1927, 
in England and Wales. 



England 

(excluding Monmouth) i 

Wales 

(including Monmouth) 


1928 1 

1927 

1928 1 

1927 

Total Area (excluding Water) .... 

Acres 1 

82,086,089 j 

Acres 

6,098,878 

Total Acreage under Crops and Grass ‘ , . 

22,739,469 1 

22,812,256 

2,765,783 j 

2,778,074 

Arable Land. 

Permanent Grass for Hay. 

„ „ not for Hay , . . , 

Bough Grazings. 

9,473,665 

8,888,937 

9.376,867 

3,534,601 

9,654,305 

3,705,786 

9,452,165 

3,494,621 

635,080 i 
611,226 i 
1,519,477 1 
1,643,357 1 

655,782 

611,561 

1,510,731 

1,631,430 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Mixed Com. 

Bye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips and Swedes. 

Mangold.. 

Sugar Beet .. 

Cabbage for Fodder, KoWJRabi and Bape . 

Vetches or Tares .. 

Lucerne.. . 

Hops. 

Small Fruit». 

Orchards. 

Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under Bqtatlon 

for Hay.. . . , 

Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under Botation, 

not for Hay. 

Other Crops. 

Bare Fallow .. 

1,374,942 

1,139,831 

1,595,757 

99,182 

80,307 

169,154 

118,540 

466,629 

680,387 

287,686 

175,542 

113,465 

67,271 

36,945 

23,805 

63,952 

243,005 

1,896,724 

760,026 

202,419 

463,346 

1,610,203 
1,008,256 
1,577,270 
90,154 
»36,767 
200,801 
118,307 
490,697 
678,090 
294,631 
222,314 
116,597 
80,302 
43,411 
23,004 
68,336 
243,431 

1,406,856 

767,888 

202,138 

419,277 

! 20,601 ! 

45,172 

166,959 

20,121 

199 

817 

468 

22,390 

41,876 

10,709 

192 

11,487 

394 

159 

”"769 

6,874 

171,219 

108,981 

2,680 

4,789 

26,777 

45,670 

173,876 
19,082 
186 
862 
445 
23,250 
43,224 
10,953 
, 252 

12,367 

1 423 

152 

818 

6,274 

179,317 

107,831 

2,580 

4,166 

Horses used for Agriculture,* ..... 
Stallions being used for Service .... 

Other Horses on Agricultural Holdings . . 

Mo. 

651,620 
2,228 
76,113 
29,094 
147.963 • 

Mo. 

663,729 

2,276 

85,482 

81,141 

158,969 

Mo. 

80,890 

772 

17,178 

9,067 

28,540 

Mo. 

82,479 

898 

18,229 

9,073 

24,945 

Total Horses. 

907,013 

941,697 

131,447 

185,624 

Cows and Heifers in Milk ...... 

Cows in Calf but not in Milk,..... 

Heifers In Calf.. 

Bulls being used for Service. 

f Two years old and above 
Other Cattle •{ One year and under two . . 

(Under one year . . . , 

1,794,997 

270,339 

325,231 

70,859 

842,707 

979,786 

924,507 

1,820,501 

274,657 

851,672 

76,514 

889,496 

1,089,815 

993,788 

271,486 

31,436 

80,000 

11,253 

83,273 

195,220 

195,390 

275,886 

32,402 

85,585 

11,891 

81,974 

186,683 

204,878 

TOTAL OF Cattle . , . . 

5.208,376 

5,446,443 

818,057 

828,797 

Ewes kept for Breeding ...... 

Bams and Bam Lambs to be used for service 

other : ; ; 

6,011,807 

189,218 

1,803,870 

6,484,786 

6,076,437 

142,629 

2,033,782 

6,587,796 

1,826,106 

52,278 

576,907 

1,547,194 

1.885,705 

63,722 

691,600 

1,700,704 

Total op Sheep .... 

12,389,126 

12,840,644 

4,000,484 

4,231,631 

Sows kept for Breeding ...... 

Boars being used for Service ..... 

Other Pigs.. , 

845,295 

24,666 

2,854,698 

365,740 

24,106 

2,074,407 

34,768 

1,558 

210,060 

37,194 

1,418 

198,649 

Total op Pigs ..... 

2,724,659 

2,454,253 

j 246,384 

237,261 


, Woft ladudixig Bough GididBgs. 

* Inchtdlag Emit ia Orohaxds, 'wMch ia ld28 totalled 30,240 aores izi England and 
220 actes In Wales. ' Invading Maces kept for ]^«edSBg. 
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Table II. — Total Produce, Acreage and Yield per 
{a) in 1928 and 1927, mth the Average 


Crops 

Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average of 
the Ten 

1928 

1927 

1928 

I 1927 

1928 

1927 

Years 

1918-1927 

WHEAT 

♦England. . , 

fW^es . . . 

Scotland . . 

Tons 

1,250,000 

16,000 

62,000 

Tons 

1,404,000 

19,000 

65,000 

Acres 

1,374,928 

20.601 

68,227 

Acres 

1,610,162 

26,777 

66,577 

Cwt. 

18-2 

15-4* 

21*2 

Cwt. 

17*4 

14*9 

19*6 

Cwt. 

17*4 

14*9 

21*2 

Gbeat Beitain . 

1,328,000 

1,488,000 

1,463,756 

c 1,702,506 

18*3 

17*5 

17*5 

BABIiEY b 

♦En^nd. . . 
fWiues . . , 

Scotland . . 

986,000 

33,000 

108,000 

832,000 

80,000 

94,000 

1,139,809 

45,172 

111,924 

1,008.216 

45,670 

117,369 

17*3 

14-6 

18-4 

16*6 

18*3 

16*1 

15*1 

18*1 

17*4 

Great Bbhain . 

1,122,000 

956,000 

c 1,296,905 

c 1,166,265 

17-3 

16*4 

15*3 

OATS 

♦England . . , 
tWales . . . 
Scotland . . 

1,326,000 

117,000 

704,000 

1,284,000 

110,000 

620,000 

1,595,451 

166,959 

878,486 

1 

1,576,814 

173,823 

897,870 

16-6 

14-0 

16*0 

15*6 

12*7 

13*8 

14*2 

11*1 

14*6 

Great Britain . 

2,147,000 

1,964,000 

c2,640,846 

<J 2,648,007 

16*3 

14*8 

14*1 

BEANS 

♦England. . , 
fWales . , . 
Scotlsmd . . 

130,000 

600 

3,000 

162,700 

600 

3.000 

166,916 

687 

3,161 

189,247 

617 

8,674 

16-6 

16-7 

18*9 

17*2 

15*4 

16*9 

16*2 

16*3 

18*4 

Great Britain . 

133,500 

166,200 

4X60,653 

4 193,438 

16*6 

17*2 

16*3 

TEAS 

♦England. . . 
fWwes , , . 

Scotland . . 

54,950 

70 

8 

60,500 

100 

18 

69,180 

108 

17 

76,683 

132 

85 

16*9 

12*2 

9.0 

13*2 

10*9 

7*2 

14*0 

10*9 

10*1 

great Britain . 

55,028 

60,613 

4 69,806 

4 76,850 

15*9 

13*2 

14*0 


/ ^ Monmoi^ f Inducing Monmouth. 

Sc(^nd^* for Scotland have been famished by the Board of Agrloultnre fot 

a>) Xndading Bere. 

(amounting in 1928 to 14 acres of Wheat, 22 acres of Bariev 
^^ 808 acres of Oats) the produce of wMch was out green. 

Excludve of a certain area (amounting In 1928 to 12,469 acres of Beans, and 45.049 
acres of Peas) the produce of which was cut os picked green 
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Acre of each of the Principal Crops in Great Britain 
yield per acre of the Ten Years 1918-1927. 


Crops 

Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per acre 

Average of 
the Ten 
Years 
1918-1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

POTATOES 

♦England . . . 

fWales . . , 

Scotland . . 

Tons 

3,385,000 

127,000 

1,032,000 

Tons 

2,938,000 

117,000 

799,000 

Acres 

466,629 

22,390 

144,026 

Acres 

490,697 

23,250 

147,184 

Tons 

7*3 

6-7 

7*2 

Tons 

6*0 

6-0 

5*4 

Tons 

6-1 

5- 3 

6- 6 

Geeat Beitain . 

4,544,000 

3,854,000 



m 

6*8 

6-1 

TURNIPS 
AND SWEDES 
♦England. . . 

tWsdes , . , 

Scotland . . 

9,344,000 

609,000 

6,660,000 

8,098,000 

532,000 

6,937,000 

1 

678,339 

1 41,876 

378,003 

671,357 

48,224 

876,693 

13*8 

14*5 

17*6 

12*1 

12-3 

16-8 

12- 4 

13- 0 

16-6 

Geeat Britain . 

16,613,000 

14,567,000 

A 1,098,218 

e 1,091,274 

15*1 

IS-8 

18-8 

MANGOLDS 

♦England. . . 

tWafes . . . 

Scotland . . 

5,570,000 

185,000 

21,600 

i 6,276,000 
172,000 
20,400 

286,924 

10,709 

1,260 

i 

293,627 f 
10,953 
1,124 

19*4 

17-3 

irs 

18-0 

15-7 

18*1 

19-0 

16-4 

18-0 

Geeat Britain , 

6,776,600 

1 

6,468,400 

/ 298.883 

f 806,704 

19-3 

17-9 

X8-9 

HAY from 
Clover, Sain- 
ROIN, (fco, 
♦England. . , 
tWmes . . . 

Scotland . . 

1,947,000 

196,000 

627,000 

1,887,000 

221,000 

647,000 

1,396,724 

171,219 

400,763 

1,406,856 

179,317 

399,672 

Cwt. 

27*9 

22*7 

81*3 

Cwt. 

26-8 

24-7 

32-4 

Cwt. 

28-4 
. 24-3 

8X-5 

GRBAT.BRITAIN . 

2,769,000 

2,755,000 

1,968,696 

1,985,845 

28*1 

27*7 

28*7 

HAY from 
Permanent 
Grass. 

♦England. . . 

tWtues . , . 

Scotland . . 

3,742,000 

534,000 

267,000 

8,584,000 

578,000 

267,000 

3,888,987 

611,226 

166,300 

3,705,786 

611,561 

167,212 

19*2 

17*6 

31*0 

19-8 

18-7 

81-9 

20-8 

18-9 

30-8 

Great Britain . 

4,533,000 

4,424,000 

4,666,468 

4,484,559 

19*4 

19-7 

20-9 


♦ Bxclnding Momnoiith* t Tncluding Mojunouth. 

(e) Exclusive of a o* rtaiu area (amounting in 1928 to 2,048 acres of Turnips and Swedes) 
on wfaich the crops were grown for the production of seed, 

</) Exdusive of a certain area (amounting In 1928 to 702 acres) on which the crops were 
grown for the production of seed. 
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Table HI. —Hops :—Total Acreage, Produce and Yield j>er 
Acre in 1928 and 1927, in each County of England in which 
Hops were grown ; and the Average Yield of the Ten Years 
1918-1927. 


Counties 

Acreage 

Total Produce 

Yield per Acre 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
Years 
1918-27 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 


Acres 

Acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Totai fob EBOLAim 

23,762 

23,004 

242,100 

265,500 

10-2 

11-1 

117 

/East. . . . 

8,280 

8.173 

41,000 

41,000 

12-6 

12-9 

13*1 

(Mid . . . . 

4,944 

4,790 

68,000 

66,000 

11«6 

11*5 

18*5 

• * • 

6,583 

6,329 

63,000 

68,000 

9*6 

107 

11-9 

^Total Kent 

14,807 

14,292 

162,000 

164,000 

10-9 

11-6 

127 

Hampshire .... 

987 

948 

12,600 

8,900 

127 

9*4 

107 

Surrey ..... 

158 

160 

1,800 

1,600 

11*6 

10-8 

10-6 

Sussex. 

2,146 

2,149 

22,000 

22,000 

10-1 

10*3 

11-2 

Hereford .... 

3,739 

8,593 

80,000 

41,000 

8-2 

11*3 

9-4 

Worcester .... 

1,794 

1,773 

12,800 

17.000 

7*1 

9-8 

9-8 

Other Counties * . . 

181 

99 

1,000 

1,000 

7-6 

10-1 

8-3 


* Salop, Gloucester and Berkshire. 


Table IV. —Average Prices of British Com per cwt {of 112 
Imperial Standard Ib,)^ in England and Wales, as ascer* 
iairnd under the Com Returns Act, 1882, and the Corn 
Salts Act, 1921, in each week of the Year 1928. 


1928 

Beceived In the Week Ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 







a. d. 

a. 

d. 

s. d. 

January 

7. 





9 10 

11 

X 

9 4 


14, 





9 11 

11 

4 

9 6 


21 . 





9 11 

11 

2 

9 7 


28. 





9 11 

11 

8 

9 11 

Pehniary 

4 . 





9 10 

11 

0 

10 0 

f» 

11. 





0 9 

10 

11 

10 1 


18 . 





9 6 

10 

10 

10 3 


26. 





9 4 

10 

9 

10 a 


3 . 





9 6 

10 

8 

10 4 

tf 

10. 





9 7 

10 

8 

10 6 

it 

17 . 





9 9 

10 

8 

10 7 


24. 





9 10 

10 

10 

10 9 

Ajaif 

81. 
7. 



• 


10 0 

10 1 

10 

11 

11 

0 

11 0 

11 2 

*» 

14. 





10 1 

10 

9 

11 6 

» 

21. 





10 8 

10 

9 

11 9 


28. 





10 6 

11 

1 

12 2 

... 

Hay 

6. 





10 10 

11 

0 

12 10 

»i 

12 . 





11 2 

10 

10 

12 11 

n 

X9 « 





11 3 

11 

0 

1 12 11 


26. 





11 2 

10 

8 

18 1 


»Section 8 of the Com Eetums Act, 1882, as amended by Section (2) of the Com Sales 
A^192L provides that in the weekly summary of quantities and prices each sort of British 


standard pounds. 
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Table IV— continued. 


1928 

Received in the Week Ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

June 






8, 

d. 

8. d. 

e* d. 

2 . 





11 

2 

10 10 

12 11 

*» 

9 . 





11 

0 

10 11 

13 0 


16 . 





11 

0 

11 2 

12 9 


23 . 





10 10 

10 10 

12 7 

July*’ 

SO . 





10 

9 

10 8 

12 5 

7 . 





10 

9 

10 3 

12 2 

f. 

14 . 





10 

9 

10 2 

12 5 


21 . 





11 

0 

10 5 

12 1 

Augi^t 

28 , 





10 11 

10 5 

11 9 

4 . 





10 11 

10 9 

11 4 

n 

11 . 





10 

9 

10 7 

11 2 

It 

18 . 





10 

4 

12 10 

9 10 


25 . 





9 

9 

14 0 

9 4 

September 

1 . 





9 

5 

14 1 

9 3 


8 . 





9 

3 

13 8 

9 2 


16 . 





9 

2 

12 4 

9 0 


22 . 





9 

2 

11 4 

9 1 


29 . 





9 

1 

11 1 

8 10 

October 

6 . 





9 

2 

10 10 

8 10 

it 

13 . 




, 1 

9 

5 

10 10 

8 8 

n 

20 . 





9 

8 

10 9 

8 8 

1* 

27 . 





9 

9 

10 10 

8 10 

November 

3 . 





9 

9 

10 10 

8 10 


10 . 





9 11 

10 10 

8 11 

t» 

17 . 





9 11 

10 7 

9 1 


24 . 





9 11 

10 6 

9 1 

Bece'mber 

1 . 





9 

10 

10 7 

9 2 

It 

8 . 





9 

9 

10 6 

9 1 

It 

15 . 





9 

7 

10 2 

9 2 

$1 

22 . 





9 

6 

10 2 

9 0 

It 

29 , 





9 

6 

10 2 

8 11 

Average for the year 

• 

• 

10 

0 

11 0 

10 5 


Table V.—Annual Average Prices per cwL {of 112 Imperial 
Standard lb.) of British Wheat, Barley and Oats, in 
England and Wales, in each year from 1919 to 1928, as 
ascertain^ under the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the Com 
Sales Act, 1921* 


Tear 

Annual Average Price per cwt. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Cate 


e, <2. 

s, d. 

s, d. 

1919 ..... 

17 0 

21 2 

18 9 

1920 . 

18 10 

26 0 

20 6 

1921 ..... 

16 8 

14 7 

12 3 

1922 . 

11 2 

11 2 

10 5 

1923 . 

9 10 

9 5 

9 7 

1924 . 

11 6 

13 1 

9 9 

1925 . 

12 2 

11 9 

9 9 

1926 ..... 

12 5 

10 4 

9 0 

1927 . 

11 6 

11 9 

9 1 

1928 . . , . . 

10 0 

11 0 

10 6 
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Table VI.—Monthly Average Prices of Fat Stock and Milking 
Cows in England and Wales during the Tear 1928* 


Lescaiptloii. 


Qual¬ 

ity 


Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

ITov. 

Dec. 


Per cwt, live weight 


Pat CATTI.J!; 
Shorthorns 

Heiefords ^ 

Devons ‘ 

Pat Cows. 


8. d,\ 8, 
60 6 62 

43 7146 
49 2 51 

44 9 47 
49 6 52 
43 6;45 
37 038 
29 1031 


d.\ 8. - 
365 
6l48 
10 55 
4 51 
2,66 
1148 
1141 
1033 


d. 

8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 8, 

d. 8. 

d. 8. 

d. 8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

3 

59 

4 

62 

9 

63 

458 

254 

161 

1160 

0 

50 

2 52 

6 

55 

0 

4 

61 

10 

54 

8 

54 1050 1047 

l'45 

143 

2 

43 

2'44 11 

47 

9 

860 

1 

62 

5 

62 

150 1168 

261 

0 49 11 

49 

8 61 

1 

54 

5 

065 

4 

57 

2 

56 

252 

648 

146 

8 44 11 

45 

0 46 

3 

49 

7 

6 60 11 

68 

3 

62 1058 1066 

354 

8 53 

2,54 10,57 

8 

56 

8 

7,53 

3 

65 

3 

55 

052 

249 1047 1047 

447 

649 

6 

149 

7 

744 

6 

46 111 

46 

i;42 

189 1189 

187 

6 37 10 39 

0 

40 10 

936 

2 

38 

0 

37 

7|84 

3|32 


4|80 

0|S0 

2|80 11 

33 

0 


Per head 


MnJONGCowsl 
Shorthorns 
in Milk. 

Calvers . 


VEAt CAIiVUa 

Pat Sheep: 
Downs . 

Longwools 

Crossbreds 


Pat Pkjs : 
Bacon Pigs 
Porkeis . 


£ 8 .\ 


£ 8 . & 8 . 


& 8 . 


£ s.\ £ 8.\ 


28 1829 7,29 4 29 1029 16'29 4 
23 1424 8 23 1924 6 24 5 24 0 
25 1025 1326 226 827 126 16 
21 1422 11,22 8,22 5,24 15,22 18 

I I I I 


£ 8 . 


£ s. 


£ 8 . 


£ s. £ «. £ 8.\ 


£ 8. 


29 1980 030 1832 ll'33 082 5'80 8 

24 924 825 026 526 825 17 24 15 

28 1 27 1628 8 29 9 29 1128 13 27 9 

23 9,23 9 23 11|24 2 23 1923 1228 4 


Per lb. 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. i 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1 

12i 

13i 

14 


14i i 

14i 

131 

13$ 

13 

12$ 

13 

13$ 

13$ 

2 i 

lOJ 

Hi 

12 

12i 

12i| 

12i I 

Hi 

11$ 

11 

10$ 

H 

11$ 

11$ 

1 

14 

14i 

IBi 

16i : 

16| ' 

IBi 

14$ 

14 

ISi 

13$ 

14 

14$ 

14| 

2 

12i 

12i 


14| 

i4|: 

13f 

12$ 

12 

12 

11$ 

12 

12$ 

12$ 

1 

13i 

14 

ni 

16i 

15i i 

14$ 

13$ 

12i 

12$ 

12$ 

12i 

13 

18$ 

2 

12 

m 1 

13 

13i 

18| 

12t 

11$ 

11 

11 

10$ 

n 

11$ 

12 

1 

14i 

15 

15f 

16| 

16} 

15$ 

14 

18| 

13$ 

13$ 

13$ 

14$ 

14$ 

2 

12i 

: i2f 1 

18f 

14i 

m 

13$ 

12 

Hi 

Hi 

111 

Hi 

12$ 

121 


Per stone dead weight 



8. 

d. 

a. 

dja. 

d. 

8, 

d.j 8» 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8, 

d.U. 

d. 

a. 

1 

10 

1 

10 

510 

1010 

1110 

8 

10 

9 

10 

910 

9 

10 

2 

8 

11 

9 

5! 9 

10 

10 

0 9 

10 

9 

Oi 

9 

9' 9 

0 

0 

1 

H 

8 

11 

811 

11 

11 

1011 

2 

H 

0 

10 

1010 

11 

11 


10 

6i 

10 

610 

9 

10 

910 

1 

3 

9 

11 

9 

9| 9 


10 


d. 8 . 

5 9 

6 9 
Oil 
0,10 


d. s. 
11 9 
0 8 
on 
110 


d. 

8 9 
8 8 
211 
210 


d.l5. d. 
1010 6 
10 9 6 
711 4 
610 8 


^ The prices of Hereforda and Devons are based on a comparatively small number of quotations. 
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Table VII.—Yearly Average Prices o/Fat Stock and Milking 
Cows in England and Woks during the Years 1919-1928. 


Description 

Qual¬ 

ity 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 



Fer stone dead weight 

Fat Cattle: 


8, d\ 

8. ( 

i. 

8. d\ 

8. dj 

a. dj 

8, d. 

8. d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

Shorthorns , . , 

1 

18 4'21 

0 

19 1014 9 

13 6: 

13 7 

13 4 

12 7 

11 1 

12 1 


2 

18 4'20 

9 

18 0,12 10 

11 1112 0 

11 10 

11 2 

9 11 

10 10 

Herefords ^ . 

1 

18 4'21 

9 

19 8 

14 3 

13 313 3,13 3 


11 1 

11 11 


2 

18 4 

21 

1 

— 

12 10 

11 912 4'12 2 


10 5 

11 8 

Devons ^ , 

1 

18 4 

21 10 

20 4 

15 0 

13 913 10, 

13 10 

13 2 

11 7 

12 5 


2 

18 4 

21 

3 

IS 10 

18 5 

12 4jl2 2 

12 6 

12 1 

10 10 




Fer head 

Milking Cows : 


1 £ 8.\ 

£ 

8, 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ a\ 

£ 8. 

1 1 

£ 8. 

£ a: 

1 £ a.: 

£ a. 

Shorthorns in Milk . 

1 

62 11161 

6 

54 13 

39 3 

36 636 9 

34 9 

31 19 29 1 

30 8 


2 

39 3:48 

9 

41 19:30 8:28 8:28 19 26 15 

25 0 

23 3 

24 15 

Calveis .... 

1 

47 14l58 

1 

50 19 35 15'83 833 2 32 6 

29 19 

27 3 

27 9 


2 

36 845 

7 

40 5j28 12|26 527 7 

25 14: 

24 1 

22 12 

23 4 



Per lb. 



d. 

d. 

1 

! 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Veal Calves . . . 

1 

13f 

21 


IS 

1 144 

184 

134 

134 

134 

IS 

134 


2 

114 

18 


16i 

114 

114 

114 j 

114 

114 

1 

114 

Fat Sheep: 











1 


Do\ras .... 

1 

17 

23 


19^ 

184 

164 

164 

104 

14 

134 1 



2 

17 

21 


17 

154 


144 

144 

124 

114 

124 

Dongwools , . . 

1 

17i 

22 


18 

164 

154 

154 

154 

18 

12 



2 

17i 

21 


15^ 

144 

134 

134 

124 

114 

104 

12 

Crossbreds . . . 

1 

17j 

22 

1 

19f 

174 

164 

164 

164 

134 

134 

144 


2 

17i 


S 

17i 

154 

144 

144 

144 

114 

114 

124 



Per stone dead weight 

Fat Figs: 


e. d. 

«. 

d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. da 

a. d. 

a. d. 

Bacon Figs . , . 

1 

19 9 

24 

8 

17 0 

14 0 

12 3 

10 6 

12 6 

13 8 

11 1 

10 5 


2 

19 9 

23 

3 

;15 5 

12 7 

11 0 

9 4 

11 6 

12 7 

10 1 

9 5 

Forkers .... 

1 

19 9 

'25 10 

118 1C 

15 7 

13 10 

11 6 

13 3 

14 9 

12 7 

11 4 


2 

19 9 

24 

S 

117 4 

14 3 

il2 8 

10 4 

12 2 

13 8 

11 6 

10 8 


»The prices of Herefor^s and 3>evons are based on a compaiatlvely small number of 
<Xuotations, 
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Table VIII .—Quantities and Declared Values of Imports of the 
principal Agricultural Commodities into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1927 and 192S, with the Average of the Imports 
into the United Kingdom for the Years 1911 to 1913, 



Quantities 

Declared Values 

Comisoditsr 

Annual 

Average, 

1911-13 

1927^ 

1928t 

Annual 

Average, 

1911-13 

1927* 

1928t 

Cfrain and Meal 
Wheat ...... 

Wheat-Meal and Flour . 
Barley ...... 

Oats. 

Oatmeal (including Groats 
and JELolled Oats) . . 
Peas 

Beans (other than Haiiools) 

Maize. 

Maize-Meal and Flour 

Tons 

5,225,307 

687,213 

1,118,516 

912,268 

42,285 
112,485 
68,771 
2,193,910 
29,099 i 

Tons 

6,621,791 

648,045 

820.925 

295,352 

26,178 

73,160 

36,269 

2,096,398 

94,512 

Tons 

5,178,919 

446,347 

648,208 

372,220 

34,854 

86,098 

63,021J 

1,650,600 

144,431 

£ 

43,068,074 

6,714,439 

8,071,609 

5,800,459 

602,913 

1,103,783 

471,456 

12.692,064 

215,885 

£ 

68,069,784 

8,555,169 

8,938,592 

2,454,832 

615,046 

1,764,042 

464,954 

15,336,094 

848,071 

£ 

67,629,972 

6,206,005 

6,685,034 

3,736,800 

793,834 

1,907,280 

804,583 

14,774,280 

1,390,195 

Mtat* 

Beef, Fresh, Chilled and 
Frozen ..... 
Other Descriptions (In- 
duding tinned and ex¬ 
tracts) . 

Mutton and Lamb . , 
Porh (including Bacon and 

Hams). 

Unenumerated (including 
Rabbits). 

409,604 

84,418 

267,267 

316,979 

75,492 

670,831 

52,391 

281,602 

601,358 

26,467 

613,849 

63,861 

286,860 

529,420 

27,441 

13,626,484 

2,837,543 

10,381,026 

19,781,134 

8,030,963 

29,486,988 

5,070.015 ! 
17,880,088 

46,605,078 ! 

1,347,684 

81,042,486 

5,824,266 

19,806,670 

48,691,277 

1,477,333 

Total Bead Meat . , . 

1,108,650 

1,532,649 

1,510,431 

49,107,150 

100,889,858 

106,242,032 

Butter. 

Cheese ...... 

Milk, condensed . . . 

Egg«. 

207,448 
115,908 
60,486 
Gt. Hnnds. 
19,907,633 

290,931 
147,464 
125,976 
Gt. Hunds. 
24,340,350 

806,041 
160,818 
188,735 
Gt. Hunds. 
26.467,410 

24,346,157 

7,196,391 

2,140,602 

8,650,894 

48,204,721 

13,493,668 

6,040,036 

15,914,267 

52,118,194 

15,003,200 

6,252,274 

17,786,581 


• Revised figorea 
The Igup 
vfith the Irish Eree 


t Subject to reviBlon. % Including Haricots, 

ea for 1927 and 1928 include the trade of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
State, and exclude the direct foreign trade of the Irish Free State 


The decline in receipts of Flour during the year under review 
was even more marked relatively than in the case of wheat, the 
total imports falling by over 100,000 tons (19 per cent.) to 446,000 
tons, tids amount beii^ the smallest received for some years 
past. Exports from Australia were curtailed by nearly 60 per 
cent, to 49,000 tons, and those from the United States hy 34 
per cent, to 96,000 tons, while Canada’s contribution, too, was 
rather less on the year. Values, at £6,266,000, showed the sharp 
fall of £2,289,000, or inore than 26 per cmt. 

Sarleif was imported in considerably smaller quantities, the 
year’s total amounting to 648,000 tons, or 173,000 tons (21 per 
oant.) less than in 1927, and was, in fact, little more than the 
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particularly low figure of 578,000 tons recorded in 1926. Reduc¬ 
tions were general amongst most of the consigning countries, 
the United States quota falling by 10 per cent, to 240,000 tons, 
but were partially oSset by an increase of 35,000 tons to 103,000 
tons in arrivals from Canada. The drop in the declared values 
was proportionately a little greater (25 per cent.) than with the 
imports themselves, while the average tonnage value was about 
£10 6s., as against £11 in 1927, and £9 in 1926. 

Last year’s receipts of Oats, at 372,000 tons, were 77,000 
tons (about 25 per cent.) greater than in the previous twelve 
months, but the increase was not quite sufficient to counter¬ 
balance the heavy drop of 86,500 tons which occurred between 
1925 and 1926. Substantial rises took place in the exports 
from most countries, particularly the Unit^ States and Canada, 
Argentina and the Irish Free State exceptionally shipping 
rather less. The total declared value rose by over one and a 
quarter million pounds sterling and the average value per ton 
by about 25 per cent, to £10. 

The increase m the consignments of Maize in 1927 was not 
maintained last year, receipts falling by nearly half a million 
tons (20 per cent.) to 1,661,000 tons. The reduction was 
accounted for chiefly by the fact that Argentina shipped only 
1,234,000 tons, as compared with 1,782,000 tons in the preceding 
twelve months—a decrease of as much as 548,000 tons, or roughly 
30 per cent. Roumania also exported less. Owing, however, 
to the higher prices realized for this grain, the total declared 
value showed a fall of only 3*6 per cent, to £14,774,000, the aver¬ 
age tonnage value amounting to nearly £9 as against £7 6$. in 
1927 and £7 lOs. in 1926. 

Meat, 

Imports of meat last year totalled 1,510,000 tons, or 22,000 
tons less than in the preceding twelve months, but a Httle more 
than in 1925 and 1926. 

Arrivals of Beef at 613,000 tons were about 67,000 tons 
smaller. Chilled descriptions claimed a large share of the reduc¬ 
tion, consignments from the Argentine falling off by 67,000 tons 
to 432,000 tons; a proportion of this was, however, offset by 
augmented exports from other countries. Considerably reduced 
quantities of frozen beef were also received firam .^gentina 
(38,000 tons against 78,000 tons in 1927) and in spite of increased 
arrivals from Australia and New Zealand^ the total supply under 
this head from all source declined by 18,000 tons, or 12 per 
cent. It is noteworthy that although the beef-exporting coun¬ 
tries, taken as a whole, despatched diminished quantities of 
meat last year, the aggregate declared value rose by over one 
and a half million pounds sterling to £31,042,000. 
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Receipts of frossen Mutton and Lamb again showed little 
material change, the 287,000 tons recorded representing a rise 
of approximately 2*5 per cent. As in the previous year, nearly 
one-haH of the total emanated from New Zealand and rather 
more than 25 per cent, from the Argentine. The declared value 
was close on £2,000,000 more at £19,807,000. 

Shipments of Bacon were about 3 per cent, greater on the 
year, the total advancing from 424,000 tons to 442,000 tons. 
Denmark sent 268,000 tons, or roughly 60,000 tons more than 
in 1927, while the contribution from the Netherlands rose by 
13,000 tons to 53,000 tons. As regards Hams, receipts rose 
from 44,000 tons to 48,000 tons, thus arresting the slight but 
persistent declines which have been noticeable for some years 
past. The embargo on continental Fresh Park again had the 
effect of restricting supplies to those from the Irish Free State, 
19,000 tons being consigned as against nearly 16,000 tons in 1927. 

Although particulars of the imports of JUve Animals for food 
are not given in the accompanying table, a brief survey of the 
year’s movements may be of interest. Arrivals of cattle amounted 
to 725,000, or 88,000 (14 per cent.) more than in 1927. The 
Irish Free State exported a total of 724,000 representing an 
increase of 100,000 on the year, but the number received from 
Canada again showed a remarkable drop, a mere 405 being 
shipped as against 8,000 in 1927 and 79,000 in 1926. Imports 
of sheep and lambs from the Irish Free State totalled 592,000 
as compared with 584,000 in the preceding twelve months, while 
318,000 pigs were despatched—a decreaee on the year of 76,000 
or nearly 20 per cent. 

Dairy Produce. 

Shipments of Butter, at 306,000 tons were 15,000 tons (5 per 
cent.) greater than in 1927, Australian supplies increasing from 
24,000 tons to 44,000 tons, while consignments from Denmark 
and New Zealand were little altered at 101,000 tons and 61,000 
tons respectively. The total declared value rose rather more in 
proportion (by 8 per cent.) to £52,113,000. 

CJmse was received in slightly larger quantities, last year’s 
imports being 160,000 tons, or 3,000 tons (1*5 per cent.) greater 
than in the previous twelve months. New Zealand sent 3,000 
tons less but exports from Canada and Australia, at 46,000 tons 
and 4,000 tons respectively, increased sufficiently to more than 
make good this loss. 

Foffowing on the rise recorded in 1927, arrivals of Condensed 
Milk were rarther augmented by 8,000 tons (6 per cent.) to a 
totd of 134,000 tons ; the sweetened variety accounted for the 
whole of the increase, the advance in separated milk being from 
93,000 tons to 98,000 tons. 
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During the period under review 9 per cent, more Eggs were 
imported, increases being general except in the cases of Denmark 
and Poland, which consigned fewer. The total of 26,467,000 
great hundreds compares with 24,340,000 great hundreds in 
1927, the principal countries of origin and the numbers of eggs 
received (in great hundreds) being as follows:—Denmark 
(5,330,000), Irish Free State (5,177,000), Belgium (2,908,000), 
Holland (2,724,000), Poland (2,562,000), Eussia (1,767,000), 
France (1,659,000), China (946,000), and Egypt (810,000). The 
declared value rose by £1,852,000 (12 per cent.). 

Total Imports, 

Although no precise valuation of the total imports of food 
and other agricultural produce into this country is practicable 
within the limits of a short article such as this, the following 
rough summaries of the Trade returns are included as giving a 
general indication of the cost of our Overseas supplies. Takmg 
only the principal agricultural commodities into consideration, 
the total sum spent on imports last year amounted to approxi¬ 
mately £305 million, of which £90 million was paid for grain 
and meal, £122 million for meat (including £16 million for live 
animals), and £93 million for dairy produce. Of the total expen¬ 
diture, roughly 50 per cent, went to foreign countries, a little 
over 26 per cent, to British Overseas Dominions and about 

9 per cent, to the Irish Free State, these proportions being almost 
identical with those of a year earlier. The remainder (actually 

10 per cent, or £30| million) represents the value of receipts 
from countries not separately istinguished in the Trade Returns. 

RusssiJii E. Staitlet. 

42 Handforth Road, 

Brixton, S.W.9. 


NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS AND REVIEWS. 

MR. RICHARDSON CARR. 

The death of Mr. Richardson Carr at his house, Mill Lawn, 
Burley, Hampshire, on April 18, 1928, was greatly regretted by 
members of council and many others; in fact by all whose 
privilege it was to know him and to form any estimate of the 
good work he had done for the Society. Mr. Carr first became 
actively associated with the Royal Agricultural Society in 1^5. 
He had been a member since 1889, but it was not until 1905, 
when he was elected for Hertfordshire to the new Council, that 
he began his service in prominent offices which was continuous 
until his death. A serious and protracted illness had enforced 
comparative slackening in his work in 1925 and 1926> but it was 
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hoped he had recovered his wonted strength and energy when 
suddenly an attack of influenza resulted in his death as stated. 

The Society has had no more energetic member of council 
than Mr. Carr. He brought to the service of the Society the 
same industry, concentration of purpose and regard for detail 
that had marked his career on the Tring Park estate and farms, 
and the work he accomplished in the various offices he filled 
was of great benefit and was greatly appreciated. He was at 
one time or another a member of several committees, but his 
services will best be remembered in connection with the Special 
Committee formed in 1905 to thoroughly investigate the position 
of the Society, and to make suggestions for reforms suitable to 
the times and to its needs under the altered conditions that arose 
at that critical juncture. He was also a member of the Finance, 
Veterinary, Stock Prizes, Judges Selection, Showyard Works, 
Election and General Purposes, and Dairy and Ptoduce Com¬ 
mittees. For many years he was Chairman of the Stock Prizes 
and Judges Selection Committees. The record of the offices he 
filled alone testifies to the devoted work Mr. Carr rendered to the 
Society, but only those who were in constant contact with him 
could estimate adequately the heartiness and efficiency with 
which these services were given and their value to the public 
good. 

British and Overseas Meat Production.—^The paper 
on Meat Production which Sir William Haldane read at the 
Farmers’ Club on December 10, 1928, did much to clear the 
ground for a more exhaustive and accurate consideration of the 
general subject of animal husbandry in this country. It had 
been felt that the market had been gradually slipping away from 
British stockowners producing meat, and especially beef. The 
dairy industry has been threatened by importations of cheaper 
articles to take the place of whole milk and milk products, and 
mutton, bacon, etc., also are often depressed by consignments 
from abroad, but the Farmers’ Club paper and discussion con¬ 
centrated upon beef because the subject was forced into promin¬ 
ence on account of the suspicion that rested upon the immunity 
of South American supplies from foot-and-mouth disease con¬ 
tamination. 

Sir William Haldane has devoted time and pains to the 
consideration of the problem, not only as concerned possible 
disease infection, but more particularly with a view to throwing 
Ught upon the position and prospects of meat production in 
Great Britain. After showing that the output of beef in England 
had fallen 12 per cent, in 1925, from the pre-War level, Sir 
William remarked that the 14,400,000 cwt, of beef import^ in 
1927 represented an increase over 1913 of 50 per cent. These 
figures, he said, show how completely imported beef now dom- 
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mates the English markets. The extent and nature of the 
domination he pursued further, and found that since 1924 two- 
thirds of the imports have been chilled and in 1927 the proportion 
of chilled rose to five-sevenths of the total imports. The chilling 
process improves the position of the meat in the markets against 
the fresh supplies from home sources, and, therefore, increases 
the severity of the competition. The future promises no relief, 
for, leaving out Brazil for the moment, the Argentine and Uruguay 
alone have an estimated cattle population of about 45 millions 
—or three or four times the number in Great Britain and Ireland, 
nearly three times the nximber in Australia and New Zealand, 
and fully two-thirds the number of cattle in the United States 
and Canada together. On the basis of these figures they could 
feed the whole of England from their surplus, after feeding their 
own 12 million people. Last year these countries exported to 
Great Britain 12 million cwt. of beef, a million cwt. more than 
the total beef and veal production of England, Scotland and 
Wales, besides sending about 2 million cwt. to the Continent of 
Europe. In considering their potentialities, their magnificent 
natural conditions for the feeding of cattle cheaply, their power of 
continuous supply throughout the year and their low labour 
costs, must be reckoned on. It is these broad facts, says Sir 
William, British producers are faced with to-day—depressing 
prospect for British farmers. 

There are, however, certain matters of importance to keep 
in mind which may have a bearing on the future. The most 
important of these is that South America is cursed with a disease 
which has afflicted so many countries in the world, aftosa, as they 
call it there—our foot-and-mouth disease. The presence of this 
disease has affected the whole marketing conditions of their meat 
products in a manner that has greatly affected the markets of 
other countries and their supplies. There are two great markets 
in the world which the enormous beef production of South 
America coidd have supplied, and which, one might consider, 
nature had intended that continent to feed, these being the 
United States and Great Britain, countries with hu^ beef¬ 
eating populations, and both, as now appears, with pressing beef 
requirements* But the prevalence of the disease has excluded 
South America from the one and rather nearer market, so concen¬ 
trating its whole surplus production on the other—Great Britain. 

Having indicated the cause of excessive competition suffered 
by British farmers, Sir William Haldane shifted his ground for 
the moment to the United States in order to examine the state 
of things there. The position in North America offers a some¬ 
what brighter prospect for British stockowners. The United 
States need the Argentine surplus, or the greater part of it, badly, 
even after absorbing the whole of the (^madian supplies. But 
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the bitter experiences with foot-and-mouth disease on former 
occasions have determined the United States to refuse steadfastly 
to import live stock, or refrigerated meat from any country 
where foot-and-mouth disease prevails. They,dare not face 
the risks of a disease more infectious and uncontrollable than 
any other known, and in adopting this principle they are in 
accord with the overseas portions of the British Empire. Sir 
William states that the Argentine has been pressing the United 
States for years to relax the prohibition on chilled and frozen 
meat, but Washington has been adamant. He seems to doubt 
whether the United States can continue indefinitely to resist 
the offer of supplies from South America, and cites a reduction 
of about 10 million head in their cattle since 1922, together with 
an increase in the human population of about 2 million a year 
in support of this estimate. Even the whole of the Canadian 
surplus cannot meet this shortage, and imports from New Zea¬ 
land will not make up the deficiency. The rate of consumption 
in the United States has been reduced more than 10 per cent, 
below pre-War level, he states, and there may come a time 
when the urban population will overrule the national policy 
and insist on ad^tional supplies from wherever they can be 
obtained. On balancing this matter of rural and urban interests, 
Sir William says: “ We see here an exactly contrary position to 
that in our own country, where the interests of our industrial 
classes as consumers are put far before those of the farmers, 
our producers.*' He proceeds: “ I need not point out what 
would be the effect on our cattle and beef markets, were the 
United States to admit South American supplies, and relieve 
the pressure of the present unnatural concentration of South 
America’s great surplus product on our markets. The position 
would be completely changed for the benefit and encouragement 
of our farming interests as a whole.” 

Eeference is made to the rivalry known as the “ Meat War ” 
and the effect in lowering prices, and this is followed by an 
expression of the belief that our hope “for better and fairer 
beef prices in our markets soon would seem to centre on North 
American demand, whether operating directly on South American 
supply, or indirectly in taking other supplies off our home 
markets.” He even visualises the shipment of Irish cattle or 
beef to the United States, should the expected shortage of meat 
there come true. 

Eor home producers Sir William holds that the promise of 
best results lies in proper and orderly marketing of their pro¬ 
ducts. He admits the difficulties that stand in the way for home 
producers, and does not underestimate them, but he thinks 
there is room for better distribution of home supplies so that 
they would not be crowded into short seasons, as is so ofjben the 
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case now, to the embarrassment of buyers and the loss of the 
farmers. He even hints at cold storage at convenient centres 
for home beef as a means of keeping excessive supplies off the 
market in the crowded autumn months. Something of the kind 
is already being organised in Scotland in the sale of milk, and he 
thinks that if a permanent solution is to be found it will be 
through unity in marketing. 

REVIEWS OE BOOKS. 

The number of books of interest to agriculturists published 
during the year is considerable, and as a rule a liberal proportion 
of them is worthy of prominent mention, and even recommenda¬ 
tion. A few have been selected from the arrivals in the course of 
the past year for special prominence, but readers may find among 
the remainder—^a list of which is given on page clxii et seq. 
of the Appendix—^several that will appeal to them for some par¬ 
ticular reason. 

Permanent and Temporary Pastures (Simpkin Marshall 
Ltd., London) hardly needs introduction to members of the Royal 
Agricidtural Society, or to prominent agriculturists. This work 
has been of standard importance ever since it made its first 
appearance in 1886, and eight editions of the late Mr; Martin John 
Sutton’s book have been issued in response to the demand. It 
was felt that, although there was still a market for the original 
volume, the time had come for a thorough revision of its pages, 
and this Mr. Martin H. E. Sutton, with the assistance of &o- 
fessor John Percival, has effected, and it takes the form of a 
ninth edition that maintains in every sense the excellence of the 
imposing book Mr. Martin John Sutton wrote forty-three years 
ago. The volume has been brought up to date in every sense, 
and students and farmers can study and consult its pages with 
confidence and benefit. Grassland is more prominent in British 
farming to-day than ever before, and the best way to mitigate the 
dislike of changing from arable to grass is to make the best use 
possible of the land in the production of grass in the first place, 
and of utilising the grass when it is grown. This handsome 
volume will be a helpful guide in both processes. 

Economic Farm Buildings (The Library Press, Ltd., 83 
Southwark Street, S.E.l) is a second edition of a book published 
in 1919 and which appears to have been accorded a generous 
reception. The author is Mr. Charles P. Lawrence, and in an 
Introductory Note Sir Thomas Middleton writes in appreciative 
terms of the merits of the book. There is something unusually 
fitting in the mention of this book along with Mi*. Sutton’s 
volume, for both are peculiarly important at the present juncture. 
Farm buildings have never been of greater significance than 
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now, for with animal husbandry gaining in prominence, and the 
imposition of increasingly exacting conditions regarding cow¬ 
sheds, the construction of buildings has been forced into unwel¬ 
come prominence. The cost of materials and labour also have 
intensified the need for setting about building with proper under¬ 
standing of the purposes to be served, and the saving of unneces¬ 
sary expenditure. Mr. Lawrence^s book, with 89 illustrations, 
may be consulted with advantage in matters relating to the 
equipment of farms with suitable and serviceable buildings. 

Sugar-Beet (The Clarendon Press, Oxford), by Messrs. A. 
Bridges and R. N. Dixey, comprises an account of the sugar-beet 
industry in France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany. The 
authors have collected into convenient form a vast amount of 
information concerning the position and prospects of this indus¬ 
try on the Continent, and growers in this country may gain 
much by perusing the information placed at their disposal in 
so acceptable a form. It is true that several features are de¬ 
scribed and illustrated in the book that are not likely to be 
reproduced here, as, for instance, the amount of women labour 
employed on the Continent, but most points of importance are 
desdt with in a way that encourages the hope that important 
developments may follow here with longer experience and 
continued persistence. The chapter on the growing of seed is 
a case in point. The authors suggest that there are no insuper¬ 
able difSculties in the way of growing at home much of the seed 
required in Great Britain. 

The Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act 1926 (Butterworth 
& Co. Ltd., Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, E.C.4) is a very 
convenient handbook in which Mr. H. J. Johns explains the 
latest measures dealing with the sale and use of feeding stuffs 
and fertilisers. It is well that buyers and users of these basic 
raw materials should keep themselves informed concerning 
points bearing on the marketing and use of them, and, as Lord 
Bledisloe says in a commendatory Foreword, Mr. Johns is 
peculiarly competent to act as a guide. His book provides the 
information that will render his assistance timely and valuable. 

Three smaller works may be grouped together, not because of 
lack of importance or value, but as a matter of convenience. All 
three come from Oxford and are the result of work undertaken 
by the Agricultural Economics Research Institute. Grass 
Farming in the Welland Valley (Clarenden Press, Oxford), by 
Mr. J. Llefelys Davies, is a particularly interesting pamphlet. 
It is a study of one of the most distinctive areas in English farm¬ 
ing, and the author writes instructively of the methods in vogue 
in that remarkable district. A Survey of Milk Marketing 
(The Clarenden Press, Oxford) is one of the series written by 
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Mr. F. J. Prewett, and dealing, as it does, with Wiltshire and 
Somerset (and the City of Bristol), it is interesting and helpful 
on many points of significance to dairy farmers. The author has 
conducted his inquiries with understanding and evident desire 
to help in solving marketing difficulties. Sugar-Beet; Costs 
and Returns (Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
Oxford) is a summary of valuable statistics prepared by Messrs. 
A. Bridges and J. R. Lee on the sugar-beet year 1926-27. The 
details of the 1926 crop were, of course, unequalled in the sunless 
season of 1927, but they can be taken as a safer guide than those 
for the latter year, and the information given here will be studied 
with advantage. 


THE NOTTINGHAM SHOW, 1928. 

Never before has the Royal Agricultural Society made a return 
visit to a locality after such a brief interval as thirteen years. 
But the country meeting at Nottingham in 1916, held under the 
abnormal conditions prevailing during the War, had of necessity to 
be restricted in certain directions, and could hardly be regarded as 
t 3 q)ioal of the national agricultural gathering. A promise was 
therefore made to the Nottingham Corporation that the Society 
would pay a return visit when in their opinion the circumstances 
warranted it, and conditions in the post-war period were more 
favourable. 

It is quite possible that the invitation would have been 
delayed for some years, but the sale by Lord Middleton of 
WoEaton Park, the site of the showyard in 1888 and in 1915, 
somewhat precipitated matters. 

It was thought that Wollaton Park was the only possible site 
for a Royal Show at Nottingham, but when the Corporation 
purchased the Park they felt bound to at once develop it as a 
Housing Site, Public Golf Links and Recreation Ground^which 
meant that it would not be available for the Show. 

So keen, however, were the inhabitants of Nottingham and 
district to have the Show again in their midst that a pubho 
meeting was called to consider the situation, and as a result a 
public-spirited citizen offered to place some land which was ripe 
for building development, opposite to Wollaton Park on the 
Ilkeston Road, at the disposal of the Nottingham Corporation 
in order that they might offer it to the Society for the purposes 
of a showyard. 

The invitation by the Corporation and the offer of the site 
were eventually accepted, and the thanks of the Society are due 
to Mir. John Bell, Mr, W. J. Board (Town Clerk of Nottingham), 
and others, fcxr their good offices in the matter. 
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Consequent on the visit of the premier Society the Nottingham 
Agricultural Society agreed to withhold their show for the year ; 
and, following the established custom, privileges of reduced 
entry-fees and free ad m ission were extended to Members of 
the County Society. 

Three Royal Shows have now been held at Nottingham, and 
some details of these are collected for comparison in the table 
below:— 


Year 

President 

1 

Ko. of 
Imple¬ 
ment 1 
Stands 

Entries 
of Live 
Stock 

Number 
of Persons 
admitted 

•f =» Profit 
— « Loss 

1888 

Sir M. W. Ridley, Bt. 

553 

1,886 

147,927 

-}-£4,229 

1915 

Duke of Portland, K.G. 

339 

2,297 

103,883 

-£2,945 

1928 

Lord Harlech 

467 

3,353 

108,677 

+ £722 


The site of the showyard lay to the north of and about 3^ 
miles from the centre of the city. It was almost square in shape, 
but the fact that it was only 96 acres in extent, and that in its 
centre there was a lake with a spinney adjoining, made necessary 
some departure from the usual arrangement of the different 
sections of the showyard. The main entrance was in the 
Wollaton-Hkeston Road. The ground near the entrance was 
this year occupied by exhibits of machinery in motion, instead 
of the usual rows of ordinary implement shedding, and there were 
not the customary avenues leading direct to the centre of the 
ground. Every available space had to be utilised, and in the 
warm weather the compactness of the Show made it less 
tiring for visitors to inspect the exhibits in the several depart¬ 
ments. 

Prizes offered for competition amounted to £14,633. Of this 
total, the Nottingham Local Committee contributed £1,454, 
and £3,238 were provided by the various Breed Societies. 

Early in 1928 the Society accepted a sum of £600 from the 
Merchants of the Staple of Eiigland for the establishment of a 
fund to provide out of the yearly income therefrom annual 
prizes to be competed for by growers of wool. At the Notting¬ 
ham Show two special cash prizes—^known as the Merchants 
of the Staple of England Prizes ”—^were for the first time awarded. 
These were for the best single fleeces taken respectively from 
(1) any short-wooUed breed of sheep, and (2) any long-wooUed 
breed of sheep. 

A new regulation was included in the stock prize sheet for 
Nottingham whereby in the event of the average entries per 
class throughout the section of any breed falling below four 
and/or the number of different exhibitors throughout the section 
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being less than four, the classification for that breed was auto¬ 
matically cancelled for the year. Two breeds of cattle and six 
breeds of sheep had no representation in the showyard in conse¬ 
quence of this regulation. 

There were no restrictions on the movement of stock to the 
Show, as at that time the whole country had been free of foot 
and mouth disease for some weeks. History, however, repeated 
itself, for shortly after the opening of the Show an outbreak was 
confirmed at Skipton Lane, near York, in consequence of which 
the Ministry of Agriculture ordered the removal from the yard 
and detention in isolation of four head of cattle and thirty-four 
pigs which had come from the infected area. All exhibits were 
found on inspection to be free of disease, and the Ministry adopted 
the same procedure as at the Newport Show of 1927 and the 
Reading Show of 1926, licensing exhibits of cattle, goats, sheep 
and pigs back to their destinations for 7 days’ isolation. As ha 
the two previous years, none was permitted to be sent on direct 
from the “ Royal ” for exhibition at any other Show. 

In view of the restrictions imposed, it was decided to cancel 
the special County Classes for Cattle and Pigs, which had been 
included in the prize sheet, and which were to have been judged 
in the showyard on the Riday. 

The Flower Show as usual was a most excellent and well 
patronised section of the Show. Owing to the favourable 
season, exhibits were shown in perfect condition. In spite of 
the fact that two large tents covermg a larger area than usual 
had been erected, it was found impossible to place all the 
exhibits on the staging provided, and some of the avenue 
space and even that out of doors in the vicinity of the tents had 
to be utilised. The judging was completed punctually to the 
time allotted, and the general public were able to gain admission 
to view the display at the time stated in the programme. 

The outstanding section of the Show was, without doubt, the 
collective exhibit of machinery and appliances connected with 
Dairying. This was organised by the Committee of the World’s 
Dairy Congress, held in this country during the summer. Repre¬ 
sentative as it was of many countries, the exhibit was one of the 
finest of its kind ever brought together in one building, and 
attracted many visitors. 

Another interesting “ side show ” was the Marketing Demon¬ 
stration, staged in the bufiding of the Ministry of A^oulture 
and Fisheries. 

In accordance with the customary programme, the opening 
day, Tuesday, July 10, was devoted to the judging of live stock 
of all breeds. A descriptive Report on the exhibits, by the 
Editor, appears in the pages following, and a list of the awards 
in the different sections will be found in the Appendix. 
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STATEMENT OF ENTRIES FOR THE 1928 SHOW, 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS. 

Entries of Live Stock, PouUry and, Produce. 



Kottina- 

bai&. 

192® 

Newport, 

1937 

Beading, 

1926 

Chester, 

1925 

LeiceS’ 

tor, 

1924 

New¬ 

castle, 

1928 

Oam- 

bridge, 

1922 

Derby, 

1921 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

1815 

Hoxses . . . 

Cattle . . . 

Goats • . . 

Sheep . . . 

Pigs . . . 

6071 

1,2611 

61* 

691 

833 

429* 

1,214* 

40* 

624 

664 

614* 

1,640* 

67* 

724 

986 

658* 

1,565* 

56* 

711 

932 

768* 

1,302* 

60* 

633 

1,212 

641* 

1,185* 

68* 

728 

1,048 

713* 

1,547* 

61* 

715 

1,164 

601* 

1,254* 

68* 

788 

902 

500* 

862* 

676 

860 

Total . . 

3,358 

2,871 

4,031 

3,922 

3,975 j 

3,670 

4,200 

8,613 

2,297 

Poultry . . ■ 

1,036 

887 

1,111 

970 

1,157 

1,189 

1,205 

1,219 

1,286 

Produce . . 

365 

850 

366 

1 

612 

800 

436 

247 

322 

461 


^ Esdusive of Double Entries. 


Shedding in Implement Yard (in Feet). 


Description of 
Shedding 

Notting¬ 

ham. 

1928 

Newport 

1927 

Beading, 

1928 

Chester, 

1925 

Leices¬ 

ter, 

1924 

ilf 

Cam¬ 

bridge, 

1922 

Derby, 

1921 

Nottiog- 

bam, 

1915 

Ordinary . . 
Machinery. . 
Special. « . 

(Seeds, Models, 
etc. I 

Feet 

3,035 
6,466 
! 3,601 

! 

Feet 

2,876 

3,855 

2,756 

Feet 

3,360 

4,090 

3,420 

Feet 

8,985 

8,380 

8,575 

Feet 

4,145 

8,685 

1 8,867 

Feet 

4,280 

4,230 

8,392 

Feet 

4,450 

4,240 

8,501 

Feet 

4,695 

5,560 

8,835 

Feet 

4,885 

2,935 

2,884 

Total . . . 

(BxclQStvo of 

open ground 
space) 

12,002 

0,486 

10,870 

10,940 

11,697 

11,902 

12,101 

13,900 

10,704 

Ko. Of Stands . 

467 

369 

446 

438 

455 

453 

494 

608 

839 


Their Majesties The King and Queen, who were the guests 
of the Duke and Duchess of Portland, arrived at Welbeck Abbey 
on the Monday. On the following day H.M. The King performed 
the Opening Ceremony in coimection with the new buildings of 
Nottingham University, and on the Wednesday Their Majesties 
honoured the Society by visiting the Show, arriving from Welbeck 
at noon. The Royal visitors were met at the main entrance by 
Lord Daresbury, the Honorary Director, and conducted through 
the machinery section to the Royal Pavilion, where they were 
formally received by Lord Harlech as President of the Society. 
Hav^ visited the Flower Show, Their Majesties returned to the 
Pavilion and were the ^ests of the President at luncheon. During 
the afternoon The Ki ng and Queen drove to the Ring, where 
the Cattle were paraded for their inspection. Later, Their 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OE ENTRIES, &o., 
At two Shows held at Nottingham in 1915 and 1928. 


HORSES,^ Cattle 

1915 

1928 

Sheep, Pigs, 

POTJLTEY 

1915 

1928 

and Goats. 

Clitaaes. 

1 ntrica. 

classes. 

rintries. 

AND Produce 

Clan 8. 

Butilea. 

(lanes* 

Eatrlef. 

horses 





SHEEP !— 









Prizes . . , 


£2,793 


£2,974 

Prizes . . . 


£2,253 


£3,514 

Oxford Down . . 

5 

42 

5 

47 

Shires. 

11 

110 

11 

69 

Shropshire . . . 

6 

54 

6 

61 

Clydesdales . . . 

9 

53 

6 

30 

Southdown . . . 

6 

66 

6 

65 

Suffolks .... 

8 

24 

11 

73 

Hampshire Down . 
Suffolk .... 

6 

S3 

5 

41 

Percherons . . . 

— 


10 

77 

6 

80 

6 

70 

Hunters— 





Dorset Down . . 

3 

12 

3 

28 

Breeding Classes . 

12 

109 

12 

102 

Dorset Horn . . 

4 

10 

3 

_ 3 

Elding Classes . . 

4 

66 

7 

147 

Wiltshire or Western 





Polo and Elding 





Horn .... 

— 

— 

3 

16 

Ponies— 





Ryeland .... 

5 

24 

5 

81 

Breeding Classes . 

5 

27 

4 

31 

Kerry HiU (Wales). 

3 

9 

5 

60 

Hack and Elding 





Clun Forest. . ' . 

— 

— 

3 


Ponies . . . 

8 

19 

8 

50 

Lincoln .... 

7 

69 

6 

67 

Cleveland Bay or 




Leicester . . , 

4 

18 

4 

30 

Coach Horse. . 

2 

6 



Border Leicester . 

3 

9 

4 

_8 

Hackneys .... 

7 

82 



Wensleydale . . 

4 

16 

5 

28 

Hackney Ponies . . 

2 

6 

— 


Lonk. 

2 

6 

— 

— 

Welsh Ponies . , 

4 

11 

2 

11 

Derbyshire Gritstone 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Shetland Ponies . . 

2 

14 

2 

H 

Kent or Romney 




46 

Children’s Ponies. . 

— 


3 

89 

Marsh , . . 

6 

68 

6 

Driving Classes ; . 

7 

60 

10 

62 

Cotawold . . . 

4 

16 

— 


Pit Ponies . . . 

2 

7 

2 

20 

Devon .... 

2 

2 

2 


Jumping .... 

4 

76 

4 

131 

South Devon . . 

6 

13 

2 







Dartmoor . , , 

3 

10 

— 

— 






Exmoor .... 

3 

9 


— 

Total tor HORSES . 

82 

698* 

86 

853* 

Cheviot .... 

3 

24 

— 

— 




Herdwick . . . 

3 

11 








Welsh Mountain 
Black Welsh Moun-' 



2 


CATTLE I— 





tain .... 




Prizes . . . 


£2,535 


£s,m 

Black-faced Moun- 

2 

18 



Shorthorn . . . 

13 

200 

11 

ISO 

tain .... 


— 


Hereford . . « . 
Sussex .... 

8 

5 

70 

20 

9 

5 

64 

23 

Total for SHEEP . 

99 

676 

83 

591 

Welsh ..... 

4 

12 

6 

28 

PIGS t— 





Longhorn.... 

4 

18 

2 

IS 




£2,652 

Aberdeen Angus . . 

6 

44 

6 

66 

Prizes . . 


ms 


Belted Galloway. . 



6 

34 

Laree White . . 

8 

111 

8 

196 

Galloway .... 

5 

"24 

4 

18 

Middle White . . 

6 

40 

8 

163 

Park Cattle . . , 

— 

_ 

2 

__» 

Tamworth , , . 

6 

20 

6 

43 

Dairy Shorthorn, . 

5 

101 

10 

218 

Berkshire . . . 

6 

68 

8 

122 

lincolnshire Red 





Large Black . . 

6 

77 

8 

112 

Shorthorn . . , 

8 

50 

8 

69 

Gloucestershire Old 




37 

Devon .... 

6 

27 

5 

_9 

Spots .... 

•— 


6 

South Devon . . . 

4 

25 

5 

26 

Lincolnshire Corly- 





Red Poll .... 

6 

84 

7 

74 

Coated . . . 

6 

40 

— ' 

— , 

Blue Albion . , . i 


— 

6 

44 

Wessex Saddleback 

— 

— 

0 

70 

British Erledan . . : 

6 

58 

12 

140 

Essex .... 


— ■ 

9 


Ayrshire * . . . 

8 

16 

4 

28 

Long White Lop- 




;,44 ^ 

Guernsey .... 

7 

64 

7 

108 

Eared .... 

— 

— , 

6 

Jersey .... 
Kerry ..... I 

8 

8 

99 

14 

7 

5 

101 

42 

Total for PIGS . . 

88 

360 

62 

833 

Dexter .... 

8 

19 

6 

45 



• 



Milk Yield ... 

12 

120 

11 

137 

POULTRY 





Butter Test ... 

2 

74 

2 

82 

Prizes . . . 


£475 


mi 






Entries . . 

152 

1,286 

119 

1,036 

Total for CATTLE . 

118 

1,083 > 

144 

1,480 * 

PRODUCE - 










Prizes. , . 


me 


£ 9B 






Entter . , . . 

6 

68 

5 . 

72 

GOATS 

Prizes . , . 

Inspection Glasses . 
Milk Yield ... 

- 

- 

9 

2 

£111 

61 

42 

Cheese ... . 

Bacon and Hams . 
Cider ..... 
Bottled Fruits . . 
Wodl .... 

9 

9 

8 

5 

20 

64 
32 
85 
' 17 
90 

18 

"1 

, n ! 

146 

75 

73 






Hives and Honey ♦ 

80 

105 

1 

— 

Total for GOATS . 

; ■ ^ ^ ' i 


- 

11 

■ 

103* 

Total for PRODUCE 

87 

461 j 

38 

3^ ' 


^ AnlmalB exhibited in more tliau one das* m here oonnted as separate • ladndli^ UXi ioi 

Howet ^w. •CBassescanceillfid Wider ie8nhition.<rfTrf*eSli^ 
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Majesties made a toiir of the exhibit of Dairy Machinery, etc., 
mentioned above, under the guidance of Lord Desborough 
(President of the Congress). Various other stands were TT^ited, 
after which Their Majesties proceeded to the Royal Box in the 
Grand Stand and witnessed horse-jumping in the Large Ring. ^ 

After leaving the showground shortly before 4 p.m. Their 
Majesties called m route at Lenton, the farm recently taken 
over by H.R.H, The Prince of Wales. 

Among the visitors on the Tuesday and Wednesday were 
the Empire Farmers, who made a tour of the country during 
the summer under the auspices of the British National Union. 

On Thursday the Show was honoured by the presence of 
another Royal visitor in the person of H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales. His Royal Hi ghn ess was the guest of the President at 
luncheon. He visited the stand of the British Legion and several 
other exhibits, saw the Cattle Parade, and witnessed the judging 
of Riding Hunters and also some of the Jumping. 

During the afternoon the verandah of the Members’ Pavilion 
collapsed under the weight of the crowd of people who rushed 
there to catch a glimpse of the Prince. Some alarm was created 
by the incident at the moment, but, happily, no one sustained 
any serious injury. 

At the Greneral Meeting of Governors and Members, which 
took place in the Large Tent on Thursday, the President read 
the following letter he had received from His Majesty’s Equerry : 

Weubeck Abbey, 

WOEKSOP, 

Notts. 

llthJuly , 1928. 

Dbab Lord 

I am commanded to congratijlate you, the Honorary Director Lord Daresbury, 
and all concerned on the high standard of excellence both in exhibits and as regards 
the general arrangements of the Showyaxd, which Their Majesties had much pleasure 
in vidting to-day. The King and Queen greatly appreciated the loyal and friendly 
welcome accorded to them by the many thousands present in the grounds. 

The King and Queen were much Impressed with the wonderful collection of Imple¬ 
ments and mechanical appliances in the World's Dairy Congress Section as evidence 
of what science and en^neering can do for this Industry. 

It is the King's earnest hope that the fine weather may continue, and that you 
may be able to record during your Presidency a highly successful Show. 

Yours very truly, 

( Signed ) Clive Wigbah. 

In the course of a speech proposing a vote of thanks to the 
CJoiporation of Nottingham, Colonel Stanyforth took the oppor¬ 
tunity to congratulate Alderman Huntsman on being Notting¬ 
ham’s first Lord Mayor. He also congratulated the City on the 
honour which had been conferred by The King that week. 

On the Saturday the Show was visited by some 3,000 children 
in organised parties from the Schools of Nottingham and Not¬ 
tinghamshire. 

The Nottingham Show of 1928 will be memorable for its 
exceptionally favourable weather. There was sunshine every 
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day, and not a drop of rain fell during the whole period of the 
Show. 

Admissions by ^payment at Nottingham, 1928. 


Day of Show 

11 a.m. 

1 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

Day’s total 

Tuesday (105.) . . 

948 

1,893 

2,250 

2,381 

2,388 

Wednesday (55.) . 

4,327 

11,687 

16,803 

18,065 

18,244 

Thursday ($5.) . . 

9,977 

26,929 

38,200 

43,381 

44,293 

Friday (35.) , . 

4,938 

9,599 

12,710 

14,336 

14,775 

Saturday (l5.) . . 

7,624 

13,803 i 

22,416 

28,066 

28,977 

Total for Show 


108,677 


Total Admissions at Nottingham, 1928, compared with previous 
six Shows and Nottingham, 1916. 


Day of Show 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

1028 

New¬ 

port. 

1927 

Read¬ 

ing, 

1926 

Ches¬ 

ter, 

1925 

Lei¬ 

cester, 

1924 

New¬ 

castle, 

1923 

Cam¬ 

bridge, 

1922 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

1915 

Slrst . . . 

Second , . 

Third . . . 
Eonrth . . 

Eifth . . . 

2,388 

18,244 

44,293 

14,775 

28,977 

1,214 

7,515 

19,456 

10,528 

23,654 

3,568 
13,777 
19,869 1 
11,902 
24,744 

3,352 

27,215 

43,981 

20,682 

17,650 

2,273 

16,204 

35.347 

14,845 

16.862 

3,587 

87,926 

63,183 

42,457 

89,357 

3.338 

21,880 

31,903 

21,408 

13,823 

1,641 

12,321 

30,798 

26,084 

33,089 

108,677 

62,367 

73,860 

112,880 

85,531 

186,510 

92,352 

103,883 


The aggregate number of paying visitors was 108,677, of 
whom 44,293 were present on the Thmsday. Details regarding 
the admissions are given in the various Tables, and com¬ 
parative figures are included for the previous six Shows a,nd 
the Nottingham Show of 1916. 

T. B. Tuknbe. 

16 Bedford Square, 

London, W.C. 


LIVE STOCK AT THE NOTTINGHAM SHOW. 

Expectations of strong.classes of live stock at the Nottingham 
Meeting were not disappointed. The entries were satisfactory in 
all departments, but well-filled classes at so central a site as 
Nottingham were looked for and the results justified and fulfilled 
the prediction. The real strength of the Show of 1928, however, 
did not lie in numbers of animals exhibited; the general quahty 
was even more impressive. The careful student of stookbreediog 
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must have been greatly gratified by the character of the animals 
shown in all the four chief sections. Whether the exhibits were 
judged individually, in breed representations, or in section 
groups, the results were equally pleasing and reassuring. It 
would be unwise and incorrect to suggest that the standard of 
quality did not vary considerably with breed and class, but in a 
collective sense the show of farm animals at Nottingham in 1928 
was exceedingly encouraging. It demonstrated the sustained 
excellence of our pedigree live stock, the undiminished compe¬ 
tence of our stockmen in preparing and showing the animals, and, 
it may be hoped, foreshadowed unabated confidence in the 
future of animal husbandry in its finest forms in this country. 
The exhibition, in short, was comprehensive, representative and 
meritorious. 

Heavy Horses. 

Breeders of heavy horses were emphatic in praise of the merits 
of the respective breed contingents. They were not all so well 
pleased with the numbers paraded. The Shire breed, for 
instance, was good so far as quality was concerned, but it was 
rather disappointing for its supporters to find that it was sur¬ 
passed in numbers by two of the rival varieties. Yet it was the 
supporters that were to blame and not the breed. The class of 
Shire exhibited combined the best features of the breed in pleasing 
balance and it only wanted more of them to ensure for the Shire 
the premier position which it used to occupy without question. 
There were more entries than at Newport in the previous year, 
but with so many studs within easy reach of Nottingham a larger 
display than 69 was to be expected. The exhibits exemplified 
the types that are now winning favour with owners and buyers. 
The modem preferences for finer bone, freer action and silky 
hair were represented unmistakably in the animals shown, and 
specially in those selected for the honours. The premier cart 
horse retains his place in the country, but his pre-eminence is 
being challenged in the showyard. 

The Clydesdale does not alter perceptibly. The quality 
exhibited at Nottingham marked the same characteristics as 
have won for the Scottish breed its position at home and abroad. 
For some time there has been a demand for, and a promise of, 
greater weight of bone and body, but it is hard to get away from 
the flat bone, the long pastern joints, and the stylish action that 
have so long been especially associated with this breed. Eeluc- 
^ce to forgo any of the points indicated can well be understood; 
indeed is to be appreciated. But it should not be impossible to 
add just that little bit of supplementary weight that would 
improve the appearance and, it is thought, the utility value of a 
very fine breed. 
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The Suffolk Punch had this time to take second place in 
point of numbers, although there were a baker^s dozen more 
entered than at Newport. The East Anglian cart horse has 
supporters in every part of the country and, having ceased to be 
a territorial breed, anjrthing may happen concerning it at the 
Royal Show. The classes were well filled and keen competition 
was the common experience in them. It would be difficult to 
say that there has been an increase in weight in the average 
specimen, but the more favoured animals seemed to have attained 
greater size and power than were usual some years ago. In any 
case there has been no loss of quality of limb or action and the 
Punch remains a very acceptable type of draught horse for farm 
or town. 

It was not altogether agreeable to supporters of the British 
breeds to find that the Peroheron surpassed them in numbers 
at their own premier show. The 36 entries of 1927 increased to 
77 in 1928, and although the classes were not marked by con¬ 
sistency of type and general characteristics, it will not be disputed 
that the French breed did itself credit and that its supporters 
were alive to the advantages of the unequalled publicity that the 
Royal Show affords. The Percheron is not in so many hands 
as the other breeds, and the Nottingham entries flatter its relative 
position in the country, yet it would be unfair to seek to with¬ 
hold the reco^tion that is due to the enterprise that resulted 
in such pleasing classes at the premier summer show, 

Hxjktbes, Hacks akb Pokies. 

The strongest feature of the section for ‘‘Light-legged^’ 
horses was the attractive collection of hunters. The riding 
classes were well maintained and again formed an extremely 
welcome feature in the general show of farm animals, but more 
gratifying even than the classes shown in the saddle was the 
increased display of breeding stock. At a centre like Notting¬ 
ham, so near to the headquarters of hunting, imposing classes 
of made hunters were to be expected. It was not so certain that 
the breeding t 3 rpes and ages would muster in corresponding 
force. As a matter of fact the mares and young stock comprisiag 
the “ breeding classes ” came out in numbers, and were of merit 
and promise that justified confidence in the fizture of the saddle 
horse both for breeders and users. The d^uction seems reason¬ 
able that the breeding of hunters has received &esh stimulus in 
the Midlands. The entries came from a wide area, actually from 
Hampshire and Sussex to the South and Midlands of Scotland, 
so that the locality of the show would appear to have only an 
indirect inflluence upon the muster of young animals, but Not¬ 
tingham is so indissolubly identified with hunting that breeders 
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may tave been induced to present their young stock before the 
visitors to the great summer meeting of the year. The quality 
of the stock was a noteworthy feature, but equally gratifying 
was the number of studs, widely distributed over the country, 
jErom which the exhibits were contributed. It would almost seem 
as if the spirited character of the market for high-class hunters 
was inducing farmers to devote greater attention to the catering 
for the requirements of the market. Good markets are so rare, 
and paying prices so uncommon, that the ready outlet for hunters 
or saddle horses may well be utilised to supplement the revenue 
from the ordinary markets for farm animals. 

The merit exhibited in the riding classes testified to the 
quality of the horses bred and trained for the saddle in Great 
Britain. Irish-bred animals were included in some of the classes, 
but the majority were bred in England and many by their owners. 
The classes throughout supported the idea that more attention 
is being given to the breedmg of hunters and that the efforts of 
home breeders are meeting with a generous measure of success. 
The Irish standard may be hard to equal, but the quality of 
English-bred animals is gradually approaching the level that 
attracts and gratifies the followers of hounds. 

Ponies hold their own in the premier show, but neither the 
number nor the merit vary very much. The position is not 
stationary as the different types are shown in fluctuating 
strergth, but the whole continues to form an interesting section 
of an exhibition that would not be complete without them, and 
from which they would be greatly missed. Our ponies have a 
fascination for many, and the attention they arouse greatly 
exceeds their relative prominence in the great show. The driving 
and jumping classes also constitute features that appeal irresist¬ 
ibly to the public, and both classes made impressive displays at 
Nottingham, 

Cattle. 

The proportions of the general Show vary from time to time, 
never very rapidly or sharply, but by easy stages that can be 
taken to denote changes in the relative prominence of the different 
kinds of stock. It would be imprudent to accept show statistics 
as reflecting accurately the national value of the several classes 
of animals and their importance to the industry, but a Show like 
that of the Royal A^cultural Society is a fairly safe indication 
of the manner in which breeders of pedigree stock allocate their 
attention to any or all of the four comprehensive groups of 
animals as well as breeds. The fact that one class of animal, or 
one breed, may be less numerously represented in the showyard 
does not mean that that breed or class has ceased to maintain its 
ground in industrial favour. Instances could be cited to disprove 
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any deduction of the kind. But fluctuations in the propor¬ 
tionate collections of horses, cattle, sheep or pigs cannot be 
looked upon as meaningless, any more than rises and falls in breed 
representations are without significance. Such variations should 
be studied with impartiality and interpreted with caution and 
discernment, but it would be unwise to disregard them, either for 
the general public or, more particularly, for the supporters of the 
classes or breeds concerned. 

The cattle section of the Nottingham Show bore no trace of 
any general change in the position of the predominant class of 
farm live stock. Cattle breeders, and especially cattle graziers, 
have not been too liberally rewarded in recent years; indeed 
the trend of business has been definitely against them. But it 
would be impossible to conceive British farming without our 
breeds of cattle as a prominent and basic feature. They are in¬ 
dispensable to the mixed or specialised farming that will ever be 
the systems most suitable to this country. Circumstances may 
bring about modifications tending to weaken the position of 
certain types of cattle, but balanced production of animal pro¬ 
ducts will sufler, and the security of the nation will be impaired 
in the result. 

The collection of cattle at the 1928 Show was more remark¬ 
able for its merit than for its proportions. There was nothing 
in the imposing muster of animals paraded at Nottingham to 
suggest diminishing interest in this class of stock, and, still more, 
to indicate decreasing enthusiasm in the breeding and showing 
of pedigree animals. The classes were mostly well supported 
and merit of a high order was maintained. Yet defects were 
discernible in the representation of the breeds. The action of 
the Society in prescribing conditions under which classes will 
be provided and prizes offered—step rendered necessary and 
fuHy warranted by considerations of economy and equity— 
led to several notable blanks in this and the sheep department. 
The most conspicuous gap was caused by the absence of Devon 
cattle. This old, strongly supported and valuable breed, effaced 
itself from the premier show of the year by its failure to comply 
with the stipxdation of a modest minimum of eniaies. The 
result was deplored by all stockownCTS, for no Show can be 
accounted as representative that includes no Devons—tbc cattle 
of Quartly and others of enduring repute in cattle breeding—in 
its composition. The Show loses in interest on account of such 
weaknesses, but the chief loss falls undoubtedly upon the owners 
of a breed who miss the opportunity to exhibit the qualities of 
their animals to the international collection of stockowners that 
assembles in the Eoyal Showyard. A recurrence of similar mis¬ 
fortunes can be averted by organised action by breed societies 
and breeders. 


E 
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The Shorthorn classes have not been surpassed and seldom 
equalled in recent years. The entries were of normal aggregate 
and the exhibits all over maintained a level that was not only 
complimentary to the skill and enterprise of the owners, but 
which dispell^ completely any idea of deterioration in the herds 
of this great breed. The animals that had been prominent at 
the earher shows of the season were again forward and were 
reinforced by exhibits more or less new to prominent showyards 
but worthy of the places they filled. Southern herds acquitted 
themselves with distinction in many classes, but it was noted 
with a certain measure of uneasiness that exhibits from the 
North attained disproportionate prominence. There was no 
suggestion of anything in this beyond the disquieting influences of 
recurring difficulties and disappointments in consequence of foot- 
and-mouth disease restrictions. English breeders have been 
disproportionately handicapped by impediments to business at 
home and abroad, and unless improvement can be effected in 
this respect the position of the premier breed South of the Tweed 
win be precarious, with a tendency to weaken. The exhibits 
from aU parts blended with unmistakable consistency. The 
Shorthorn was seen in accordance with modem conceptions of 
what the dual-purpose animal should be. There is no longer 
that concentration upon meat that threatened to undermine the 
stability of the breed. Milk and general utility are not forgotten 
by breeders and judges in any part of the country, and the 
Nottingham collection of cattle testified to the prudence with 
which the balanced animal is cultivated. 

It may be convenient to link the Dairy Shorthorn with her 
relative in the unqualified classes. It is significant of the steady 
development towards the dairy pursuit that the milking strains 
become increasingly important in the Show. In this sense the 
showyard is truly representative of what is going on in the coun¬ 
try. ^ The Dairy Shorthorns formed a very imposing feature at 
Nottingham. The centre was accessible to the many noted herds 
in the Midlands and the North, and the representation of the 
breed was gratifying and instructive. Again there was evidence 
in the classes and the judging, of firm belief in the maintenance 
of robust constitution and prudent regard for the frame and 
fleshing properties of the animal. The Dairy Shorthorn is a 
greatly improved animal compared with some years ago, and it is 
noticeable that the old families, the Duchesses and others of 
former distinction, are coming again conspicuously to the fore. 
The value of established pedigree is being proved and demon¬ 
strated in the readiness with which strains of Bates origin, suit¬ 
ably blended with Cruickshank and others of later evolution, 
i^espond to the wishes of modem breeders of skill. The present- 
type of Dairy Shorthorn, so fitly typified at Nottingham, is 
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admirably adapted for the fulfilment of her purpose in the 
economy of the farm. 

The Hereford breed was not present in large numbers, but 
the contingent was adequate to convey a fair idea of the merit of 
the famous cattle of the West Midlands. The entries were 
smaller than at Newport, but as the site was less accessible, there 
was nothing remarkable in this. The reduction was made in the 
right way, only the best exhibits being paraded. The display of 
Herefords was notably impressive and while numbers and quality 
can be combined with such good effect the benefit resulting to 
breeders must be satisfactory. The breed has a large following 
from overseas and it was gratifying to see that many of the lead¬ 
ing herds were so strongly represented and the breed exhibited 
in a manner calculated to impress the mind and invite fresh 
support. 

The Sussex classes are always more impressive in merit than 
in numbers, and the contingent that made the journey to Notting¬ 
ham was particularly choice. The level classes benefited by the 
absence of the Devon, for the similarity in general outline and 
colour sometimes leads to confusion on the part of the unioitiated. 
This time, the weighty, smooth Sussex had unchallenged 
access to favour with those—^and they are many—^who have a 
preference for animals of this attractive type. The Sussex has 
more admirers than owners. One often hears expressions of 
surprise that the breed has not spread more widely throughout 
the country, or even does not occupy more solidly the pastures of 
its own county. It is not usually a liberal milker, and this fact 
may explain much in these times of extensive and increasing 
dairy farming. 

The Black Cattle of Wales continue to improve and to win 
increasing favour. Progress towards uniformity in type and a 
general standard of merit has been a prominent feature of the 
classes of recent years and was again noticeable last July. The 
Welsh breed is commonly looked upon as a beef animal, but now 
that its milking qualities have become better known, and have 
gained for it considerable support in England and Scotland, 
visitors to the Royal Show discern definite traces of milking 
capacity in the breed. The showyard is not always the best 
place to see changes of this kind, but the stage of development is 
past when there is excessive concentration upon meat production 
in the show representatives of the breed. 

The survival of the Longhorn is one of the interesting features 
of modem times. It is fitting that there should be this link 
with the work of Bakewell, and as long as the Supporters of this 
old breed are enterprising in facilitating its presence in the Royal 
Show, it mil be a welcome and an appropriate attraction. 

The classes of Aberdeen-Angus attracted entries from a wide 
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area and the result was a pleasing exhibition of true breed char¬ 
acter. This breed has won great distinction for its meat-pro¬ 
ducing qualities and it is on its fitness for this purpose that it is 
judged. There are liberal milking strains of the breed, as there 
are of most others, but it appeals chiefly to the grazier and the 
butcher. The classes at Nottingham were worthy of the noted 
herds represented, and some of the exhibits were particularly 
admired for the formation of frame and levelness of flesh. There 
may be a tendency to smaller scale and shorter leg, but the 
general characteristics remain clearly exemplified in the show- 
yard. 

The Galloway breeds afforded a curious example of the quali¬ 
fied classes surpassing the general in numbers. There were 
nearly twice as many of the Belted strains as of the ordinary 
Galloway. The former, however, were not equal to the latter 
in average quality, there being a suspicion of animals being sent 
to make up the numbers. The hardy, rough-coated cattle of the 
Borders have strong and enthusiastic owners and supporters, 
and it can be claimed for the unqualified Galloway that it has 
achieved great distinction as a meat producer, chiefly, it may be 
remarked, through the skill of a Southern breeder and exhibitor. 

The Bed Shorthorns of Lincolnshire took advantage of the 
convenient opportunity to assemble in force. The numbers 
and quality were both satisfactory. Many farmers have a 
decided admiration for this class of cattle, an admiration based 
primarily upon, and supported by, the proved utility properties 
of the animals. In the early years of its separate existence this 
breed showed the variations in tjrpe common in such cases, but it 
is gradually surmounting these disabilities and there is now a 
de^te stamp of Lincoln Red seen in increasing numbers every 
successive year. The Nottingham collection was not free from 
differences in size, outline and other features, but the breed is 
marked by its generous proportions and unmistakable utility 
qualities. 

The South Devon came out in moderate numbers as if to 
accentuate the absence of its nearest neighbour, the Devon. 
This, the largest of our breeds, is known to be a creditable per¬ 
former in both meat and milk production, and it constitutes one 
of the more distinctive varieties in the Show. The collection did 
justice to the herds of South Hams in the Southern Peninsula. 

The Red Poll is one of the more progressive breeds and the 
range of country from which the exhibits came entitles it to be 
regarded as a national breed. East Ang lin, continues to be 
strongly represented, but, according to the catalogue, no one 
county now has any claim to precedence as the home of the horn¬ 
less reds. It may be assumed from this that the position of the 
Red Poll improves steadily and her^ reputation as both milker 
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and meat producer has spread far over the country and abroad. 
There were many fine specimens of the breed at the Show of 1928, 
and the collection as a whole must have extended a favourable 
impression regarding the merits of the cattle. 

The Blue Albion continues to give a good account of itself at 
the principal shows. The classes, however, still disclose varia¬ 
tions that suggest recent independence, whereas the Derbyshice 
breed is a very old one. Probably the original stock are not so 
numerous as some could wish, and the inconsistency of the 
features may reflect endeavours to hasten the multiplication of 
the strains. The Blue Albion in its purest form, and as known 
in its older days, has claims to respectful attention, as had many 
of the exhibits at Nottingham. 

As usual, the British lYiesians formed one of the largest and 
most interesting collections in the department. The judging 
proceedings in the Friesian ring always attracts numerous on¬ 
lookers, and the deliberations of the judge are followed with keen 
and critical attention. In numbers the entries of this breed were 
second only to the Dairy Shorthorn, and it is safe to describe the 
classes as worthy of the position of the breed in every sense. 
The cows and heifers indicated liberal milking capacity, and 
appearances were not belied in actual performance. 

The Ayrshire made a good impression so far as the numbers 
went, but an entry of 28 was hardly in keeping with the reputation 
of the breed, and with the efforts of its supporters to win for it 
wider attention South of the Tweed. The merit displayed was 
satisfactory, and the model udder of the true Ayrshire elicited 
unstinted admiration, . < 

The Channel Islands breeds were both forward in great 
strength alike in numbers and quality. The Guernsey is eiijoy- 
ing a period of marked prosperity and the strong classes paraded 
at Nottingham reflected in worthy fashion the high favour in 
which the breed stands, wholly on utility merits. Owners of the 
larger-framed of the two remarkable breeds of dairy cattile 
emanating from the Channel Islands, had every reason to be 
gratified by the excellence of the merit displayed in all the classes. 
The Guernsey, like her neighbour and rival the Jersey, is noted 
as a butter producer, but the great popularity to which both have 
attained suggest that there are other qualities conibined with 
butter of the finest grade and in large quantity#standing to her 
credit. The Jersey was on about the same level in numbers, and 
certainly not behind in quality. Admireirs of the handsome 
Jersey are plentiful, and they were amplyrewarded by the impos¬ 
ing classes they saw at Nottingham. 

The two Irish breeds maintain their ground if they do not 
progress to any notable extent. The Kerry varies more than the 
Dexter in showyard favour, but here they were represented by 
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almost equal numbers. The quality in both was satisfactory, 
and it must be concluded that both serve a purpose that pleases 
their owners and warrants their adherence to them. 


Sheep. 


The entry of sheep at KTottingham was appreciably larger 
than at Newport, notwithstanding the exclusion of several 
important breeds because of insufficient support. The fourteen 
breeds that made up the 591 entries could have been doubled, 
and the resources of the country in varieties would then not have 
been completely represented, but for some reason or other British 
flockmasters have never been strong supporters of the showing 
system. The importance of sheep to the industry and the nation 
has never been adequately, or fuUy, indicated in the showyard, 
even the Eoyal Agricultural Show failing to bring into contact 
with visitors from home and abroad specimens of all our thirty 
odd breeds, or in numbers even remotely suggestive of the 
industrial value of the pastoral pursuit. 

The operation of reasonable economic laws has affected the 
sheep department more seriously than those of cattle and pigs. 
Many breeds of sheep are maintained in inaccessible areas, or 
are managed imder circumstances that do not conduce to con¬ 
venient training for the showyard. The selection of animals to 


pmpare is often an exacting and difficult matter in flocks managed 
on the extensive system, and altogether the proceedings in respect 
to sheep for the showyard differ more delBnitely from the normal 
routine than may be necessary in other stock. In any case, it is 
a fact that, arresting as they sometimes are, the classes of sheep 
at the leading shows rarely do full justice to the prominent posi¬ 
tion this class of stock occupies in the economy of British farming. 

The Nottingham collection, it will be understood, was more 
select than representative. So far as it went the show of sheep 
was exceedingly creditable; it lies with the supporters of the 
missing breeds to organise for wider and fuller representation in 
the future. 


The Down breeds as usual constituted the outstanding feature 
of the section. It is Ratifying to have this evidence of continued 
siability in the positions of the varieties most closely identified 
ydth the intensive system of shepherding. Arable sheep farming 
is a distinguishing characteristic of English farming. Its pros¬ 
perity has been threatened by modem changes in labour and price 
values, and there are in some parts disquieting indications of its 
abandonment in favour of methods less exacting in labour. But 
it has not gone, and is not going, in all districts, and the excellent 
classes of the hurdling breeds that were penned at Nottingham 
were distinctly reassuring for those who are in a position to 
appraise them at their correct worth. 
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The weighty Oxford Downs did not represent so many flocks 
as could be wished, but since exhibiting is becoming more and 
more the work of the skilled artist and judge, supporters of the 
breed had reason to be satisfied with the state of things. The 
fine type of modern Oxford Down was presented in impressive 
consistency. It was pleasing to find the Shropshire forward in 
something like its former strength. There was a time when the 
judging of the Shropshire classes occupied the judges far into 
the evening, when, indeed there would be as many exhibits m 
the shearling ram class as there are now in the six classes, but 
things have altered rather than the breed, or its position in its 
own wide domain. Itremains solid and serviceable in its territory, 
and for crossing purposes rams of the breed still go far and wide, 
while the position abroad is fully maintained and expands. The 
Southdown has probably never been stronger m favour than now. 
The 65 entries came from flocks widely enough apart to prove the 
adaptability of the oldest short-wooUed breed to varying physical 
and climatic conditions. The modem Southdown is as finely 
modelled as the race ever was in its long history. It is built on 
correct lines for economic production, and it would be hard to 
imagine anything neater in animal form than the pnncipal 
exhibits at the Royal Show of 1928. The Hampshire Down 
did not appear in great numerical strength, and in this respect 
the breed hardly did itself justice. In point of quality, however, 
there was no fault to find with the contingent. TMs early* 
maturing breed is moving gradually towards the smaller and 
neater sheep that is said to be wanted now, but owners are wisely 
taking no great risks in re-moulding a very fine type of commer* 
cial and impressive animal. The Suffolk continues its progres¬ 
sive career and contributed the largest contingent m the section. 
Mocks of this breed have spread far from its native county, and 
the exhibits came from many districts, although East Anglia 
still predominates in the catalogue. The value of pure breeds for 
crossing is of increasing importance, and the Suffolk is proving 
both impressive and popular for this purpose. It stamps its 
characteristics so clearly on its blended offspring that the us^ of 
Suffolk rams can readily be detected in the markets. 

The Dorset Down was present in creditable strength, but its 
homed neighbour was miss^. This was another instance of 
youth showing the greater vigour, for the Down is of 'tender age 
compared with the white-faced breed. The former does not 
appeal to all in form and type, but there can be no doubt about 
its utility properties, and these were suitably represented in the 
Nottingham classes. The Wiltshire or Western Horn justified the 
place provided for it. Here we have one of the revivals of breeds 
of another age, and one worthy of restoration from obscurity. 
The value of the rams for crossing is a prominent feature in sup- 
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port of the old Wiltshire sheep, now completely alienated from 
that county, but proving serviceable chiefly in North Wales and 
Northamptonshire. The Ryeland sheep have consolidated their 
position and have numerous owners and admirers. There was 
a good entry at Nottingham of 31, and visitors were privileged 
to see the old breed in its best modem form. Another breed that 
continues to advance in favour and reveals the vigour of youth in 
the showyard is the Kerry Hill (Wales). The classes were well 
filled and it may safely be said that nothing was left undone by 
its supporters to make it appear to full advantage, as it certainly 
did. Again the question arises as to whether the breed, removed 
so far, and in such large numbers, from its original home, may 
not lose some of its hardy hill characteristics. Anyway, the 
Kerry Hill has won wide support and holds its ground. 

The longwool section was not so strong as the value of the 
breeds would warrant. There were only four of the historic 
types present, namely the Lincoln, the Leicester, the Wensley- 
dale and the Kent or Romney Marsh. The Lincolns, with an 
entry of 57, made an impressive display. The classes might 
not have been counted strong twenty-five years ago, but the 
central and accessible showyard induced generous support from 
many of the leading flocks of the day. The result was exceed¬ 
ingly pleasing to admirers of the great wool-bearing breed of 
the premier farming county. The Leicester, having moved its 
headquarters to the East Biding of Yorkshire, came in force 
from that distriot. The flocks represented were not so numerous 
as could be wished, but Bakewell’s breed did itself full justice in 
respect to merit. There has not been a finer show in recent years 
than was presented at Nottingham. The Wensleydale, tracing 
back to the Dishley stock, also attracted considerable attention. 
The distinctive fleece of this hardy longwool wins it instant 
favour, and the specimens exhibited at Nottingham reflected 
skill and understanding in breeding and management. The 
Kent or Romney Marsh exhibits from their native county were 
reinforced by entries from Lincolnshire, an interestiug variation 
from the normal. Another notable feature was the succesrful 
opposition which was offered to a flock long supreme in the breed. 
The wider distribution of the honours must be regarded as a sign 
of strength, and will make for the extended success of the breed, 
which was shown in high merit last July. A small display of 
Welsh Mountain completed the sheep department on a standard 
worthy of this famous mutton variety. The quality was choice 
if the numbers were few. 

Pigs. 

The entries in the sheep and pig sections suggested the risk of 
error in taking showyard records as reflecting the relative pros- 
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parity of different classes of stock in actual economic experience. 
Whereas the sheep classes tend to decrease in number and in 
the support received, the pig department goes on steadily in¬ 
creasing in prominence and popular favour. Yet it mil be 
generally agreed that sheep were decisively the most successful 
five stock of the farm group in 1928. The pig industry did not 
have a good year. Prices were often low and the cost of feeding- 
stuffs was out of all proportion to the selling value of the com¬ 
mercial animals. In the showyard, however, there was no trace 
of diminishing enthusiasm, or of the troubles that have been 
vexing owners of the ordinary commercial stock. 

As at Newport in the previous year, nine of the dozen or more 
breeds were represented, and the total entry was 833, compared 
with 664. The increase was chiefly in the Large T^te, Middle 
White and Berkshire breeds. The pig is known to be a valued 
animal in the Midland counties, but the district herds were freely 
supported from distant areas, and altogether the Nottingham 
collection was exceedingly pleasing to those who favour this 
thoroughly useM class of farm animal. We may not have 
mastered all the points coimected with the development of the 
pig industry, but we certainly possess the pigs, for nothing better 
in porcine form can be seen anywhere than was penned in the 
Royal Showyard of 1928. The show pig is often criticised, and 
while some strains may merit the criticism that is centred upon 
them, it would be unwise to group all alike and to withhold from 
the really worthy families—^they are neither few nor incon¬ 
spicuous—^the generous recognition of value and influence that 
is their due. 

The imposing collection of Large White pigs did not surest 
neglect of the bacon type of animal. Our efforts in bacon pro¬ 
duction are often criticised, and are not always successful, but 
since the Large WTiite is held to be the most prominent bacon pig 
known at home or abroad, it would seem that the production of 
the requisite animals for a flourishing bacon industry is main¬ 
tained on a high level of merit. An ^try of 196 of the great 
Yorkshire breed was exceedingly gratif 3 dng to its supporters and 
testifies to the continued prosperity of the breed. It might be 
imprudent to associate this impressive display too closely with 
the bacon-curing business; the Large White is used extensively 
for cro’sshag with other breeds for the production of the pork typ^, 
sizes and ages, and it would probably be wiser to attribute the 
strong classes to the general utility of the breed. 

The Middle White was not far behind in numbers and, per¬ 
haps, not at all in excellence. This variety usually makes an 
instructive and imposing appearance at the shows, and the Not¬ 
tingham representation was remarkable for the uniformity of the 
exhibits as weE as for the high general level cf merit. The 
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Middle White is siiggestive of pork rather than of bacon, but, 
suitably blended, the breed has a good record in both markets, 
and has a large following in the country. 

Supporters of the Tamworth must have been gratified by 
the di^lay this thrifty breed made at Nottingham. In these 
days of rapid production and early maturity, it was to be expected 
that things would have gone hard with a slow-maturing breed 
like the Tamworth, but recent evidence points quite definitely 
in the other direction. The fine old red or sandy pig of the Mid¬ 
lands is finding increasing support and more than holding its own 
in the keen rivalry of the time. 

The popularity of the Berkshire tends to spread into the 
North. The entries at Nottingham totalled 122 against 72 at 
Newport, and there was evidence in the weU-fiUed classes of un¬ 
abated support and at lea^t maintenance of established merit in 
this favourite variety. The Berkshire, although built on pork 
lines, is competent to do good service in the bacon business and 
when crossed with intelligence has given excellent results in 
either market. It is pleasing to see that this popular breed 
continues to make so good a show at the premier fixture of the 
year. 

The Iiarge Black is widely distributed and greatly valued for 
its utility properties. It is a homely, thrifty pig, and crosses to 
advantage with most breeds or grades. Several South-Western 
herds were strongly and successfully represented, but Nottingham, 
is far from some of the stronghold of the breed, and that may 
have aceoimted for the small falling off in the entries compared 
with 1927, The merits and distinguishing characteristics of the 
breed, however, were exhibited in unmistakable form. 

The Gloucestershire Old Spots were not penned in quite the 
Newport numbers, but, again, visitors had every opportunity fox 
gaming a sound idea of the qualities of the breed. The spotted 
pigs of the West have found congenial homes throughout the 
country, and have proved themselves serviceable animals on the 
farm. 

The Wessex Saddle-back, on the other hand, increased in 
number compared with 1927, and also gave a very good account 
of itself in quality. Old in history but young in registration, 
this breed has won and holds support on its merits. The Essex 
breed, similarly marked but owning a distinct existence as a 
breed, was also well represented and, naturally, the classes were 
better filled than at Newport. The Long White Lop-eared pigs 
of Devon and Cornwall have spread into many other counties, 
and the fact that the entries were more numerous than at New¬ 
port in 1927 is indicative of progress towards the North and East. 
The classes were strong and presented a pig of a type suggestive 
of utility mmt of a high order. 
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Goats. 

There was a slight reduction in the goat exhibits, but other¬ 
wise this interesting section was strong enough to attract popular 
attention. The principal breeds were shown to advantage and 
visitors were able to form a good idea of the types of goat favoured 
in this country. As usual, most of the animals were shown by 
ladies who claimed practically all the prizes. 

C. J. B. MACDONAIiB. 

West End Farm, 

Cheddington, 

Leighton Buzzard. 


REPORT ON NEW IMPLEMENTS ENTERED 
AT THE NOTTINGHAM SHOW, 1928. 

The miscellaneous implements submitted for the award of the 
Society’s Silver Medal included machines for the following 
purposes : Harvesting, Cultivating, Dairying, Farm Improve¬ 
ment and Drainage, Power Generation, and Barnyard Work. 

A detailed list of the entries is given on the following 
page. 

In making the awards the Judges were influenced mainly 
by the following considerations :— 

(1) That the implement must have a definite value for 
agriculture or estate purposes. 

(2) That the implement indicates an advance in its applica¬ 
tion to agriculture. 

(3) That the information supplied by the exhibitor respect¬ 
ing the performance of his implement was substantiated by 
inspection or trial. 

(4) The novelty of the implement and the originality of the 
principle, process or mechanism involved. 

(5) The economic importance of the implement in agricul¬ 
ture. 

(6) The efficiency of performance; and 

(7) The materials and method of construction and des%n. 

Of the eighteen new implements entered, four were deemed 
by the Judges to satisfy the necessary conditions and were, 
therefore, awarded the Society’s Silver Medal. Judgment on 
two entries was reserved for the Show of 1929 for the reasons 
given. 

The remaining entries included many excdlent examples of 
agricultural implements, some of which employed novel mechani¬ 
cal devices, but none were considered to be of sufficient merit 
to justify an award. 
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So- i 
ciety*s 
Cata¬ 
logue 
No. of 
Entry 

Nature of Implement 

Ezhlbitor*s Name and 
Address 

Price 

Remarks 

268 

Milking Machine 

Gascoignes (Reading), 

£ 8. d. 

76 0 0 

Referred from 

269 

Cream Separator 

Ltd., Reading 

Melotte Separator Sales 

upwards 
2 10 0 

1927 Show. 

3il 

Side Delivery Kake, 

Co., Ltd., Coimterslip, 
Bristol 

W. N. Nicholson & Sons, 

25 0 0 


342 

Front Action Swath 
Turner, Tedder and 
Back Action Swath 
Turner 

Trip-action Self- 

Ltd., Newark-on-Trent 

Ditto, ditto 

14 5 0 


617 

acting Hay Kake 
Mower fith^ with 

Harrison, McGregor & 

26 10 0 


752 

new Patent Knife 
Head and Connect¬ 
ing Rod J 

2-Fuirow Tractor \ 

Co., Ltd., Leigh 

i Ransomes, Sims & Jeff- 

21 0 0 


1108 

Plough, ** Weetrac” 
Oil Tractor 

eries, Ltd., Ipswich 
Locomobile Co., 

335 0 0 

Referred from 

nil 

Agricultural Tractor | 

Ltd., 68 Victoria St., 
S.W.l 

Latil Industrial Vehicles, 

625 0 0 

1927 Show. 

1219 

Poultry Plucking 

Ltd., Fulham, S.W.6 

1 E. BL Bentall & Co., 

40 0 0 


1220 

Machme 

Grinding Mill 

Ltd., Maldon 

Ditto, ditto 

18 7 8 


1366 

Refrigerator 

W. Rainforth & Sons, 

165 10 0 


1461 

Motor Cultivator, 

Ltd., Linooln 

English Forestry Assoc., 

35 0 0 


1481 

“Auto-Culto” 
Twin Miller Attach¬ 

Ltd., Beading 

Piccard, Pictet & Co. 

20 0 0 


1565 

ment for Kototiller 
5 

1 Root Thinner 

(London), Ltd. (Simar 
lElototillers), 58 Comp¬ 
ton Street, E.C.1 

T* B* Russell & Co., 

26 10 0 

Referred from 

1576 

Boot Thinner 

Ltd., Karbymoorside 
William Aitkenhead, 

18 10 0 

1927 Show. 

1631 

Ridging and Sowing 

FaUsworth, Manches¬ 
ter 

A. W. Gower & Son, 

19 0 0 


1644 

1645 

Machme 

Mole Drainer and 
Pipe Layer 

Milking Machme 
fitted to Portable 
Milking Shed 

Market Drayton 
Auto-Mower Enmeer- 
ing Co., Ltd., Norton 
St. Philip, Bath 

Hosier Open Air Pure 

(Not 

fixed) 

316 0 0 



Milker, Ltd., Wex- 
combe, Marlborough 
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The Society’s Silver Medal was awarded in the following 
cases :— 


Society’s 

Catalogue 

No, of Entry 

Nature of 

Implement 

Exhibitor 

1111 

Agricultural Tractor 

Latil Industrial Vehicles, 
Ltd. 

1219 

Poultry Plucking Machine 

E. H. Bentall & Co., Ltd. 

1576 

Root Thinner 

William Aitkeuhead. 

1645 

Milking Machine fitted to 
Portable Milking Shed 

Hosier Open Air Pure Milker, 
Ltd. 


and permission was granted for the following to be entered 
as New Implements at the 1929 Show:— 


268 

Milking Machine 

Gascoignes (Reading), Ltd, 

1644 

Mole Drainer and Pipe 
Layer 

Auto-Mower Engineering Co., 
Ltd. 


Implements Awardbb Silver Medal. 

Gat No, 1111. Latil Agricultural and Forestry Tractor, 

The tractor is driven by a 4-oylinder petrol engine of 18 
H.P. rating, the maximum speed of the engine being 1,750 r.p.m., 
this being limited by a centrifugal governor. The gear-box is 
integral with the engine crankcase with which it forms a unit 
supported on the chassis at three points. The box is divided 
into two compartments, one of which contains three forward 
and one reverse set of gears, operated by a gate lever, the other 
compartment containing a range of three low ratio forward 
gears and one reverse operated by a second lever. The trans¬ 
mission is carried from the main gear shaft by fore-and-aft 
carden shafts, to differential gears mounted m suitable eases 
which are bolted to the chassis, Prom the differential boxes 
universally mounted shafts transmit the drive, through internal 
spur gearing to all four wheels of the vehicle. The latter gears 
are enclosed in oil-tight casings. A feature of the transmission 
is that both differential gears can be locked simultaneously 
by a lever operated from the driving seat. Brakes are provided 
both on the transmission and on all four, wheels and each is 
easily adjustable. All four wheels are mounted on stub axles 
and the steering is controlled by a longitudinal shaft supported 
on the chassis near the offside. The steeri^ is effected by a 
worm and sector gear. The tractor is supplied with disc wheels 
fitted with high-pressure pneumatic tyres and each wheel is 
ecjuipped with 16 folding spuds arranged radially and hanged 
in such a maimer that they can be either folded outwards beyond 
the tread of the tyre for field work, or inwards—^towards the 
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centre of the wheel—^for use on hard ground or road work. 
The spuds are retained in either the outward or inward position 
by strong springs consisting of flat blades of spring steel, and 
a special bar is provided for the purpose of changing from one 
position to the other. Three types of wheel are available. 
Provision is made on the tractor for fitting either a capstan 
or pulley. The tractor itself can be loaded up to one ton. 

The provision of three field and three road speeds, combined 
with the facility with which the pneumatic-tyred wheels can 
be armed with spuds and vice versa, renders this tractor an 
exceedingly useM implement for dual duty. The peculiar 
construction of the folding spuds appears to be well designed 
to prevent serious clogging by clayey soil of the moving parts, 
and the action of folding them tends to dislodge any accumula¬ 
tion which may form during field work. When the tractor 
is turning in as small a circle as possible with the spuds in use, 
there is very little tendency for them to fold inwards of their 
own accord and thus come out of action. Fig. 1 illustrates the 
wheel for agricultural and road use. 



Fxa. 1. 

The ^tor is exceptionally wdl sprung, and this, com- 
bined with the use of pneumatic tyres, conduces to considerable 
reduction in vibration and shock and enables the tractor to 
be used for heavy duty over rough ground without fear of 
damage. 

Teste made mth the object of determining the Tna-giTni^TM 
pow develop^ at the belt pulley indicate that the efficiency 
of the transmission gear in the pulley attachment is not as 
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high as might be expected and this was evinced by the heating 
of the pulley bevel drive during a prolonged test at full load. 

The cost of the tractor is greater than is usual for this type 
of implement, but because of the many novel features incor¬ 
porated in the design, the excellence of the design and construc¬ 
tion, and the general utility of the tractor combined with its 
commendable performance under practical conditions, the award 
of the Society’s Silver Medal was made. 

Cat No. 1219. Poultry-Pluclcing Machine. 

This machine consists of two main parts namely, a suction 
fan and a device for plucking. The fan is about 2 ft. in diameter 
and is contained in a cast-iron casing, suction being at the centre, 
on one side, and delivery through a short spir^ tube of rec¬ 
tangular section from the end of which a bag is hui^ for the 
reception of the feathers. The plucking device is supported 



Fig. 2.—Poultry-Plucking Machine. 


by the fan casing. It consists essentially of an outer tube 
about 8 in. diameter, an internal cylinder concentric with and 
driven by the fan shaft (which is extended through the device) 
and a stationary cast-iron shoe, located on the i^aft, which is 
capable of slight radial motion under the action of two helical 
springs. The cylinder is a running fit in the outer tube and the 
cast-iron shoe cordorms with the inside diameter of the cylinder 
and presses on its inner surface. The surface of the shoe is 
roughened in order to grip the feathem. In both outer tube 
and cylinder there are suitable apertures through which the 
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feathers are drawn by the fan. The gap in the outer tube is 
covered by a grid. The action of the machine when a bird 
is placed over the aperture is to suck the feathers through the 
grid where they are first wedged between the shoe and the 
cylinder and immediately afterwards, by further rotation of the 
latter, plucked from the bird. Still further rotation of the 
cylinder releases the feathers from between it and the shoe, 
and they are then drawn by the fan through the machine and 
delivered to the bag. 

The machine e^bited was driven by a 2 H.P. Electric 
Motor and was stated to consume to If H.P. except during the 
actual plucking operation when, owing to the partial closing 
of the intake by the bird, the consumption of power was reduced. 

In a demonstration of the machine a freshly killed bird was 
plucked very cleanly in 90 seconds. Examination of the bird 
immediately afterwards and some minutes subsequently indicated 
no bruising or tearing of the skin. In addition, it was noted 
that the feathers were not soiled by the graphitic lubricant 
used in the machine. The quality of the work done was equiva¬ 
lent to that of a high standard of hand work. 

The machine is undoubtedly of considerable importance to 
poultry farmers. It is well constructed and there is very little 
or nothing to get out of order. It would appear that some care 
is required in attending to the lubrication, but otherwise there 
is little likelihood of trouble with the machine after continuous 
operation. 

The machine is quite novel and introduces a definite advance 
in the application of machinery to poultry farming, and for 
these reasons the Society’s Silver Medal was awarded to the 
Exhibitors. 

Cat, No, 1576. Boot Thinner, WiUiatn AUkenhead, 

The machine consists of two main parts, a horse-drawn 
fore-carriage mounted on two wheels and the tbinTiiTig machine 
proper which runs on a pair of wheels arranged one in front 
of the other but not in the same plane. These wheels operate 
the hoes and are mounted on a frame which is pivoted on the 
axle of the fore-carriage and provided at the rear with a pair 
of handles for guiding and lifting the frame. The wheels aotua- 
ting the hoes are spaced laterally a distance sufficient to bridge 
the line of plants and they are joined by a number of connecting 
rods with bearings at each end, the arrangement being RiTm1a.r 
to that of the side rod connection between the wheels of a loco¬ 
motive with the difference that in the latter case the wheels 
are in the same plane. To the centre of each connecting rod 
IS fitted a rocker bar the lower end of which carries a hoe, while 
the upper end, beyond the pivot, is constrained to move between 
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Eio. 3.—^Boot Thinner. 
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guide bars which gives the hoe the desired motion both on the 
cutting and return strokes. The axis of the rocker bar is arranged 
longitudinally so that the hoe moves in a direction approxi¬ 
mately at right angles to the direction of motion of the machine. 
Each connecting rod is provided with a roller which takes 
the thrust of the hoe during the cutting stroke, thus relieving 
the connecting-rod bearings on the wheels from bending action. 
The spacing of the hoes round the periphery of the wheels is 
effected by three series of holes which allow of variation of 
plant spacing over a wide range. The hoe is detachable from 
the rocker bar and is adjustable along its length. It is arranged 
that on the return stroke of the hoe the latter receives a Idck 
which is intended to dislodge any earth which may adhere to 
it during the cutting stroke. The machine is stopped or started 
by raising or lowering the steering handles, thus allowing the 
operator a fair degree of discrimination between the plants to 
be left and those to be removed. As the machine proper is 
pivoted about the axle of the fore-carriage and a fair length of 
steering handle is provided, the operator is given considerable 
mechanical advantage in lifting the weight of the machine 
by using the steering handles as a lever. This device renders 
the implement quite easy to operate. Ample provision is made 
for lubricating the working parts and the machine is soundly 
desired and rigidly constructed. The novelty of the design 
lies in the fact that the hoes are actuated mechanically in both 
directions, thus dispensing with the use of springs of any kind. 
It is realised that the quality of the work done by this machine 
may not be equal to that of hand labour, but in consideration 
of the methods by which the problem of root thinning has been 
attacked in this machine and the ingenuity displayed in its 
design, the Judges awarded the Society’s Silver Medal. 

CoS. No, 1645. SosicT Milking Machine fitted to portable 
Milldng Shed^ 

The plant comprises a portable milking shed or bail on wheels 
and a power shed also on wheels. The system adopted is some¬ 
what similar to the field milking plants used in New Zealand 
and Germany, and involves (1) keeping the cows out of doors 
all the year round, (2) the ^adual movement of the bail over 
the fields to ensure even distribution of manure, and (3) the 
drawing of the milk into vacuum containers in which it is trans-. 
portable. The milking bail is arranged to accommodate six 
cows. It .is very rigid in design and is fitted with feeding hop¬ 
pers which supply a rneasured quantity of cake to each cow. 
After milking and feeding the cow is released by puUmg a cord 
and l^ing a sliding door through which the cow passes. It 
^ claimed that the s li d i ng door is much superior to the hinged 
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door for the reason that it can be lowered right on to the ground. 
In this position, because no light appears beneath it, the door 
is unlikely to be damaged by the cow attemptiug to break 
underneath it, and further, draught is excluded from the milkers. 
The milking machine is designed to draw the milk from the 
cow and convey it through nickel-plated tubing into a chum 
or other container under vacuum which it does without the milk 
coming mto contact with the air. If it is desired to record 
the quantity of milk given by . a particular cow, an ordinary 
bucket plant can be used. The pulsators for the milking machine 
are very simple rotary valves and are operated by a square 
shaft from the engine shed. Special attention has been given 
to the method of cleaning the milking plant. Boiling water 
is sucked through the apparatus before milking commences 
and, for this purpose, a smaU portable boiler is provided. 
Immediately after milking and while the machine is still run¬ 
ning, cold water is drawn through to wash off the milk. Secondly, 
hot water and a cleaning solution is drawn through. Finally, 
the boiler itself is carried round and boiHng water—or steam 
—^is sucked through the whole apparatus. The pipe line can 
be further cleaned by opening the end farthest from the con¬ 
tainer and introducing into it a plug of cotton-wool which is 
drawn through the pipe by the vacuum. The process of clean¬ 
ing occupies from 10 to 15 minutes. The plant is suitable for 
milking 60 to 70 cows and requires one man and one boy. A 
small electric lightmg set is installed. 

The general design and construction of the milking bail and 
the engine shed is admirable and embodies many novel and 
ingenious features. The milking apparatus can be easily and 
thoroughly cleaned and, owing to the simplicity of its con¬ 
struction, the essential parts can be readily inspected, adjusted 
or replaced when required. The system as a whole is novel 
and the milking machine original, and there is reason to suppose 
that by their use clean milk can be produced at a lower cost 
than by existing methods. The system is especially adapted 
for poor dry sods. 

The Judges considered that the exhibit as a whole is a suoc^- 
ful departure from existing milking plants and of sufficient 
importance to justify the award of the Society’s Silver Medal. 

iMBXJEmmTS BnFEKRSJB. 

Oat, No. 268. Milhing Maohine* OascoigThes {Beading) Lid, 

The complete milking machine comprises a vacuum pump, 
two sets of teat cups and two seamless milking cans incorpor¬ 
ating pulsators in the lids. A stabilising tank with a drainoock 
is fitted close to the pump. It is claimed for the teat cup that 
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the peculiar construction of the rubber “ inflation ”—^which is 
moulded with spiral ribs—causes the collapse of the rubber to 
begin at the top and thus to produce a positive downward 
spiral squeeze on the teat. The method is stated to strip the 
teat with each pulsation and to milk the cow cleaner and faster 
than is possible with other makes of machine. It is also claimed 
that the spiral ribs on the rubber serve to reinforce it, and 
further, as the rubber is not stressed in tension when fitted in 
the teat cup, it does not absorb butter fats, both these features 
conducing to an increase in the life of the rubber. Another im¬ 
portant claim by the exhibitors is that in this machine a vacuum 
of between 11 and 13 in., instead of the customary 15 in., sufiSces 
and that as a result the risk of injury to cows is reduced. 

The machine was deferred from the 1927 Show in order that 
it could be tested to ascertain whether or not the claims made 
for it were substantiated. It is regretted that owing to the 
tests instituted not having been completed prior to the Notting¬ 
ham Show, the Judges were unable to estimate the merits of 
the machine and had no alternative but to again defer judgment, 
giving permission for it to be entered in the 1929 Show. 

No, 1644. Mole Drainer and Pipe Layer, 

This machine comprises a tractor fitted with a winch and 
a separate self-lift mole plough of novel design. The power unit 
consists of an 11 H.P. 4-cylinder Coventry Simplex engine which 
develops 11 H.P, at 1,200 r.p.m. and 29 H*P. at 3,000 r.p.m. 
The engine is water cooled. The gear-box is integral with the 
engine crankcase and is fitted with gearing which gives three 
forward speeds and one reverse speed of the tractor. The 
winch is arranged with its shaft axis across the chassis and con¬ 
sists of an 8 in. diameter drum 17 in, long carrymg 100 yards 
of I in. diameter flexible-steel cable. The drum is driven from 
one end of a countershaft through machined spur gearing and 
the countershaft—^which is arranged parallel to the drum shaft 
on the chassis—^is driven from the engine through a flexible 
coupling and bevel gearing. The transmission to the road 
wheels is by chain drive on the countershaft. The gearing is 
such as to give a maximum speed of the tractor of 15 miles per 
hour. The weight of the tractor complete is 23 cwt. 

The mole plough consists of a sheet steel skid bolted at 
the forward end of the main frame. It is fitted with a disc 
coultor and a locking lever, the blade of the plough being pivoted 
by a single bolt in such a maimer that it can rotate through an 
angle of 180 degrees or more between the bars forming the 
frame. The mole plough and blade are retained in the working 
position by a projection on the locking lever and the mechanism 
is such that when this projection—^which acts as an abutment 
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for tli6 blado—^is lifted, vertically by raising the lever, the mole 
and its blade are free to turn in a vertical plane about the pivot 
in the frame. The locking lever is formed with a bell crank 
and is pivoted near the forward end of the frame, and the short 
end of the bell crank is connected by a chain through a wooden 
shearing pin, passing through the frame, to the haulmg cable. 
This arrangement constitutes an automatic safety device, for, 
should the plough encounter an obstacle, the wooden pin is 
sheared and the puU of the cable comes directly on to the bell 
crank lever, thus operatmg the cut out. Further motion for¬ 
ward causes the plough to rotate in the frame and rise to the 
surface of the ground.. 

The method of operation is as follows:— 

The plough is set at the proposed line for the drain and the 
tractor is moved forward along the line, paying out its cable 



to near the limit of its length. At this point the tractor is stopped 
and the winch gear put into action, and a sprag, which is fitted 
to the underside of the chassis, is dropped on to the ground. 
When hauling commences the sprag enters the ground to form 
an anchor. Subsequently, when the plough approaches near 
to the tractor, the haulmg is stopped and the winch thrown 
out of action, after which the tractor again moves forward, 
pulling out the sprag and paying out cable. The operation is 
then repeated. 

A special feature of the mole is the shearing nose which, 
instead of being of the usual “ torpedo ’’ shape, is formed by 
the section of an inclined plane and the cylindrii^ body of the 
mole. 

In a demonstration on the Show Ground the tractor sprag 
buried itself in about 1 yard of travel, but when hauling was 
taking place the wheels of the tractor farthest from the mole 
were 3 in, above the ^ound; there appeared, however, to be 
no possibility of the tractor overturning. It was also apparent 
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that the inclusion of a reeling device for the cable would be 
an advantage. The action of the seK-lift device was very 
satisfactory. 

The machine is undoubtedly novel, being the first of its 
type, and the great advantage to be derived from its use is 
that it can be worked on ground which is not fit for direct haulage. 
There is also the further point that the full power of the engine 
can be utilised in hauling the mole alone, and not, as in direct 
haulage, of propelling the vehicle in addition. The method 
adopted for anchoring the tractor is likely to be quite satis¬ 
factory on the lightest soils, and there would not appear to be 
any difficulty in extracting the sprag from the heaviest soil. 
The provision of pneumatic tjres and a tractor speed of 15 
m.p.h. renders the machine easily transportable, but it would 
seem that the machine might conceivably, with slight modifica¬ 
tion in essential details, be constructed for more purposes than 
mole draining alone. 

The merits of the machine are undoubted and it is to be 
regretted that the exhibitors failed to comply with the Society’s 
regulations governing the Silver Medal entries. For these reasons 
and the further reason that the machine was in a stage of develop¬ 
ment, it was decided to defer judgment on it and allow the 
exhibitor to enter it in the 1929 Show as a new implement. 

Implements eoe which no Awabds webe Made. 

Oat. No. 269. Attachments for MeloUe Cream Separator. 

(а) Emvlsifier Attachment. In this device, which is fitted to 
a Melotte Cream Separator, the ordinary bowl of the machine 
is replaced by a special emulsifying bowl and the process of 
separation of fat from milk is reversed. The skimmed milk 
immediately after separation m placed back in the reservoir 
and the fat to be added—^which is described as Melottine—is 
first melted and then poured into an auxiliary tank supplied 
with an outlet pipe fitted with a regulating cock. After adjust¬ 
ment the machine is run in the usual manner. 

The novelty of the device lies in the use of a cream separator 
as an Emulsifying Machine, and there is no doubt that the 
process of emulsification can be carried out efficiently and with 
greater expediency by using the attachment than by hand- 
stirriog. It was recognised that the attachment had a decided 
value in certain circumstances, but the opinion was formed that 
the economic importance and novelty of the device did not 
justify an award. 

(б) Milk-testing Apparatus. This apparatus is designed 
with the object of using the Melotte Separator as a centrifuge 
for carrying out the well-known Neusai test instead of employing 
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a special centrifugal machine for the purpose. The device 
comprises a special plate and cover fitted to the Melotte Separ¬ 
ator and an extension of the spindle of the machine is provided 
for driving the attachment. The necessary butyrometers, 
pipette, automatic measure, test tubes and solutions are supplied 
with the outfit. 

It will be noted that the Neusal test, which involves the use 
of alkalines and non-corrosive liquids, is employed; but never¬ 
theless, it is open to question whether or not it is desirable to 
conduct chemical control experiments in machines used for food 
production. In view of this fact and also that the attachment 
did not indicate any material advantage to be gained from its 
use, except in a minor degree, no award was made, 

GaU No. 341. Side Delivery Rake. W. N. Nicholson <& Sons. 

The chief points of note in this implement are : (1) a totally 
enclosed gear-box containing a simple 2-speed reverse gear for 
providing forward motion for raking and front-action swath 
turning, and a higher speed reverse action for back-action swath 
turning and tedding, the latter being claimed as a novel method 
of swath turning ; (2) rake bars equipped with reversible curved 
tines which can be set for either direction of motion; (3) a 
stripper board, the position of which can be adjusted by vertical 
stays clamped to the frame, the clamps being provided with 
screws for the adjustment of the board with respect to the rake 
bars; (4) the flyer spindles are mounted in roller bearmgs 
which are seH-oilmg and provided with efficient dust-proof 
protection; (5) specially shaped hub on the castor wheel pro¬ 
vided with a tongue to prevent hay from winding round it; (6) 
an extremely efficient method of supporting the detachable rake 
bar section, which very efifectively retains and locks them in 
position while at the same time renders them easily removable 
when necessary. 

The machine is robust and well constructed and the employ¬ 
ment of protected self-oiled roller bearings in important plac^ 
in the mechanism is a step in the right direction in the improve¬ 
ment of this type of implement. 

The makers are to be commended on the production of a 
high-class implement combining many minor improvements, 
but it was considered that the improvements made were not of 
sufficient importance to justify an award. 

Oat. No^ 342. Trip-action S^f-actiny Sa^ Bake. Nicholson. 

In this implement the mechanism is completely controlled 
by a single foot pedal by means of which the operator can either 
engage the pawls for tipping the rake, hold the rake in the 
raised position for turning and travelling, or retain it in the 
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working position. The mechanism is such that the foot pedal 
is very light to use and smooth in its action. 

The machine is undoubtedly very well constructed and of 
good materials, but it was considered that there was not suffi¬ 
cient novelty either in the general arrangement or in the detail 
of the mechanism to warrant an award. 

Oat No, 617. Mower fitted with new Patent Knife Head and 
Conneoting Bod, Harrison McGregor Go, 

This device consists of a replaceable case-hardened steel 
bush for the knife head and a detachable hardened connecting 
rod pin, and it is intended to eliminate the necessity for replacing 
the knife head and of reforging a new end on the connecting 
rod when serious wear has taken place. The difficulties of 
fitting a reforged connecting rod include adjustment of length 
and twist, and are well known ; the fitting of a separate pin to 
the rod is a very simple matter and no adjustment is necessary. 
It is claimed for the device that owing to the hardened surfaces 
of the bush and the pin wear is greatly reduced and because of 
this fractures of the knife seldom occur. It would appear, 
howev^, that the makers might have gone a step further and 
protected the bearing from the ingress of dirt which contributes 
far more to the wear than any other cause. 

As a means of making a cheap and rapid replacement of 
worn parts the device is to be welcomed, but in this instance 
also there was insufficient outstanding merit to justify an award. 

Cat, No, 752, 2-Furrow Tractor Plough, Weetrac ” ; Ran- 
scrmes, Sims Jefferies, Ltd, 

This plough is designed primarily for direct attachment to 
a Fordson Tractor, and it was stated that its adaptation to 
other makes of tractor was imder consideration. The imple¬ 
ment is convenient for use in hop and fruit gardens and similar 
places where it is a distinct advantage to be able to turn in a 
small radius and also to back the plough. An important feature 
is the adjustment provided for compensating for a lateral tilt 
of the tractor which would occur in the case when the right- 
hand tractor wheels were running in an open furrow. The 
adjustment is made by means of a handle placed under the 
driver’s seat. Simple adjustments are also provided for pitch 
and for the depth of ploughing. Disc coulters are fitted as 
standard, but ordinary knife coulters and fikim coulters can 
be substituted if preferred. The plough can be raised and 
lowered from the driving seat by means of a lever, the puH on 
the lever being assisted by long helical springs. 

It would appear that in its present form the application 
of the implement is limited to one type of tractor; and further, 
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that if an obstacle were encountered, the plough would be 
subjected to considerable stress for the reason that it is rigidly 
attached to the tractor. No award was made. 

Gat, No, 1108. Oil Tractor, Locomobile Engineering Go,, Ltd, 

This machine is a 4-wheeled tractor propelled by a valveless 
single-cylinder 2-stroke engine of the semi-Diesel type with self¬ 
ignition, forced lubrication and spring-loaded shaft governor. 
The engine is hopper cooled and is rated at 22-28 H.P., normal 
speed 500 r.p.m. It can be run on crude lignite tar, gas, and 
paraffin oils, and the consumption is stated to be ^-Ib. of fuel 
per brake horse-power hour. A 4-speed gear-box is fitted and 
all speeds are available in reverse by changing the direction of 
the engine. The engme and gearing are totally enclosed. The 
starting of the engine is effected by means of a blow-lamp heating 
a hot bulb. 

The tractor is well constructed throughout, but it would not 
appear to be a handy general purpose machine. It would be 
expected that the hot bulb method of starting would occasion 
some difficulty to the unskilled man, as might also the changing 
of the direction of rotation of the engine for reversing, the latter 
operation requiring some skill. It would also appear that if 
f. the tractor were stopped for more than a few minutes the blow¬ 
lamp would be again required to restart it. In tests made the 
actual quantity of cooling water required on the field was 4 
gallons per hour, which is excessive. 

This machine was deferred from the 1927 Show in order that 
tests of its performance could be made. It is regretted that the 
results of these tests show that the performance of the tractor 
under varying conditions is not of sufficient outstanding merit 
to justify the award of the Society’s Silver Medal. 

Gat, No, 1220, Grinding MiU, E, S, Bentall <Sb Go,, Ltd. 

The attachment to the mill consists of (1) a grain elevator 
comprising a series of buckets spaced on a 3-ply balata belt^ 
the whole totally enclosed in a wooden casing; (2) a loading 
platform and a receiving board, the latter working on a crank 
to receive the grain sack and to shoot its eont^ts into the 
compartment at the base of the elevator. 

The novelty of the exhibit lies in the latter device and in the 
fact that the reciprocating feed to the mill is eliiniaated. 

The attachment is useful where material to be ^ound is 
stored on the same floor as the mill, where it saves lifting of the 
bags to the height of the mill hopper. In the small machine 
exhibited there did not appear to be any appreciable saving 
of labour to be expected from its use. No award was made. 
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Cat. No. 1366. Refrigerator. W. Rainforth dh Sons, Ltd. 

This refrigerator is of the ammonia (intermittent) absorption 
type, the energy for its action being applied in the form of heat 
supplied by Primus burners using parafBn oil. In operation 
the plant needs only unskilled attention and is suitable for use 
in remote country districts where gas and electricity are not 
available. The basic principle of the design is not new, in fact, 
many similar machines have been on the market from time to 
time. In practice it is considered that the plant would require 
something like 200 gallons of cooling water per operation, and 
although on occasion it might be arranged to employ the same 
water over and over again, such a quantity 'might prove a 
serious drain on the water supply of many farms. It might 
even occur that extra cost in operation would be involved in 
pumping cooling water. 

It would appear that the plant is not likely to give trouble 
or fail to function and the cost of the fuel consumed, if running 
continuously, would not be great; nevertheless, the coefficient 
of performance is extremely low, being only about one-fifteenth, 
and this value is only one-fifth of what might be expected for 
this type of plant. No award was made. 

Cat. No. 1461. Motor Cultivator^ “ Auto Ovlto.^^ English' 
Forestry Association, Ltd. 

This implement consists of a small 2-wheeled tractor driven 
by a H.P. 2-stroke air-cooled petrol engine. The trans¬ 
mission from the engine to the land wheels is by gear drive 
and the land speed is variable up to 200 ft. per minute. It 
is arranged that the wheel track is variable, the normal width 
of track being 20 in. A pair of guiding handles attached to 
the body of the tractor is provided, and on these are mounted 
the engine control lever and the lever operating the dog clutch 
for the power transmission. The implement straddles crops 
planted in narrow rows and works between those planted at 
a greater distance. It is operated by one man. Several kinds 
of tools can be supplied for use with the machine, including 
furrows, cultivator teeth, ploughs and rakes, and all these are 
readily detachable and interchangeable. 

The machine is soundly constructed and it appeared to be 
capable of doing the work for which it is designed. It was 
considered, however, that the excessive vibration and noise, 
combined with the effort of handling the machine, particularly 
during turning, would impose too great a strain on the operator 
if working continuously for any length of time* No award was 
made. 
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Gat No, 1481. Twin Miller Attachment for BototiUer 5, Piccard, 
Pictet df Go. (London), Ltd. (Simar Bototillers.) 

This implement is intended for cultivating between the rows 
of root crops, and it is arranged that the machine straddles the 
row and cultivates on each side of it. It consists essentially 
of an attachment which can be fitted to the standard Simar 
EototiUer comprising two rotary cultivators of the Simar Type. 

The complete implement is driven by a 5 H.P. 2-stroke petrol 
engine air-cooled by a turbo fan, and driving direct without belt 
or chain. Two speeds are provided for the land wheels and one 
(160 r.p.m.) for the EototiUer. There is a clearance of 9 in. 
under the machine, and a width of ground of 10 in. on each side 
is cultivated with a 6-in. gap between. 

A demonstration indicated that the implement would break 
up and aerate the ground to a greater extent than a horse-hoe, 
but that it would not deal so effectively with weeds. It is 
r^lised, however, that the implement coidd be used on ground 
which might be too hard for horse-hoeing. During the demon¬ 
stration the tUler threw back the soU with considerable force, 
sujBBicient to raise the hinged covers at the rear of the machine 
and, in addition, there was very considerable vibration and 
noise from the engine and rototiUer. The effective use of the 
implement is Hmited to rows of 16 in. to 20 in. apart. No award 
was made. 

Gat No. 1665. Boot Thinner. T. B. Bussed da Co., JJd. 

The machine consists essentiaUy of two lightly constructed 
land wheels, one of which carries a series of hoes mounted on 
pivots attached to the hub. The hoes are operated only at 
the bottom centre and each hoe works in a guide and mov^ in 
a direction at right angles to the land wheel track; they are 
actuated on the cutting stroke by a cam and are returned to 
their original positions by smaU helical springs. The return 
stroke of the hoe is made in two jerks in order that it may be 
free from earth which may adhere to it during the cutting stroke. 
The depth-regulating device is operated by a worm and worm 
wheel, and the hoes are put in and out of action by a lever which 
can be operated by the driver. This allows of some discrimin¬ 
ation when hoeing patchy crops. Adjustment of the gap is 
provided for by fitting extension pieces to the hoes. The latter 
are made reversible and of different widtiis on each side for 
adjustment. The machine designed for the turnip and su^ 
beet grower leaves the plants 12 jn. or 6 in. apart with a 10 in. 
reversible hoe, and 10 in. or 6 in. apart with the 8-in. hoe. The 
return action of the hoes by helical springs appears to be a weak 
point. The machine exhibited had been newly paiinted and it 
Ttes noted that the paint adhering to the mechanism was 
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sufficient to resist the return of the hoes to their original posi¬ 
tions. Under the conditions, therefore, in which the imple¬ 
ment would often have to work it is conceivable that the return 
action would not function with certainty—a result which would 
be disastrous to the crop if the machine was not carefully 
watched. 

The machine had been deferred from the 1927 Show in 
order that The Institute of Agricultural Engineering of Oxford 
might have an opportunity of carrying out tests with it on the 
land. Tests were made in June last, but it is regretted that the 
results obtained indicate that further development of the 
machine is necessary in order to achieve the desired result. 
In view of this no award was made. 

Gai. No. 1631. Bidging and Sowing Machine. A. W. Oower 
db Son. 

This implement is designed to perform the operations of 
ridging and sowing simultaneously and also for sowing on flat 
ground. Two adjustable moulding blades are mounted, one 
on each side of a drill coulter. These blades are curved in 
such a manner that they scrape up the soil and turn it inwards, 
forming a ridge and thus reversing the action of the ordinary 
ridge plough. The depth of the drill coulter is adjustable so 
that the seed can be sown at any desired depth. The machine 
exhibited was arranged for sowing two ridges at the same time 
and it was claimed that 1 horse, 1 man and a boy using the 
implement could do the work of two ridge ploughs and 1 root 
driU requiring 5 horses and 4 men to operate, thereby not only 
reducing the labour required but greatly facilitating the work. 
The machine may also be used for ridging potatoes provided the 
coulters are detached. It is considered in this machine that the 
basic principle involved in its operation, namely, that of ridging 
and sowing in one operation, is open to question, and it was, 
therefore, not found possible to make an award. 

Genebaii Bemabes. 

The standard of design and workmanship in practically every 
implement exhibited was well up to that usually associated with 
agricultural machinery. There were, however, a few instances 
where manufacturers had not taken full advantage of modern 
methods of production and materials. 

An outstanding feature was the mtroduction of protected 
bearings, and in this connection those fitted on the Nicholson 
Triple-Action Swath Turner deserve particular mention. In 
many cases in the design of agricultural machinery the protec¬ 
tion of a bearing from the ingress of dirt is of more importance 
than accuracy of construction and the quality of materials 
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employed, for, should a bearing become choked mth grit, the 
advantages gained by precision in manufacture and the use 
of special materials are partly annulled. 

It appears to be recognised that no reliance can be placed 
on the plain oil hole as a means of introducing lubricant to an 
important part, for should the hole be very small it rapidly 
becomes choked, while, on the other hand, if it is made of large 
diameter, dirt and grit are carried in with the lubricant, thus 
forming a ‘‘ lapping ” compound which very soon causes such 
excessive wear that the lubricant cannot be retained in the 
bearing. In this connection the introduction of methods of 
protection and lubrication of running parts similar to those 
successfully employed in other branches of engmeering would 
be welcome. 

The Judges desire to record their appreciation of the 
assistance afforded them by the Society’s Consulting Engineer 
and of the work carried out by the Institute of Agricidtural 
Engineering, Oxford, prior to the Show, which greatly facilitated 
the task of judging the merits of the various implements on the 
show ground. 

Jas. H. Hybb. 

The National Physical Laboratory,,.. 

Teddin^n. 
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MILK YIELD TRIALS 

(CATTLE, CLASSES 213 TO 223). 

Tkbsb trials were carried out at the Society’s Dai^ at Notting¬ 
ham on the same lines and under the same conditions as those 
at Newport in 1927; exhibitors having the option of having 
their cows milked twice or thrice in the 24 hours, but only on 
the condition that the division in which their cows should be 
placed must be stated on the entry form, in default of which the 
animals would be entered as twice milkers only. 

The times for carrying out the trials were as follows:— 
For stripping cows twice milked, 6.30 pjn. on Wednesday, 
while for stripping cows milked thrice 8 p.m. was the hour 
fixed. 

The times for Tuilldug on Thursday were as helow:— 
Thrice-milked cows, 6.30 a.m., 12 midday and 8.0 p.m. 
Twice-ihilked cows, 6.30 ama. and 6.30 p.m. 
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These times were arranged so that all the animals should be 
milked in daylight and that the milkings of the two divisions 
might be kept distinct. 

As at Newport, different coloured labels were used on the 
buckets: 

Thrice-milked cows, red labels; 

Twice-milked cows, white labels; 

Butter Test Cows, yellow labels. These were used in addition 
to the red and white labels. 

The bottles for taking samples of the various milks were 
labelled to correspond with the numbers on the milk pails, the 
samples in every case being taken from the milks as they were 
being poured back from the weighing machine pail into their 
own labelled pails, thus ensuring that the sample milks were 
thoroughly representative of the bulk. 

The Champion Prizes offered by a Society interested in the 
production of milk were awarded as follows:— 

Class A, for Dairy Shorthorn, Lincolnshire Eed Shorthorn, 
South Devon, Red Poll, Blue Albion and British Friesian.— 
Champion Prize, £30, to Mr. E. G. Barton’s British Friesian Cow 
“ Chaddesley Hedge Rose 2nd,” with the remarkable yield of 
102 lb. Reserve No., £5, to lieut.-Col. C. W. Birkm’s British 
Friesian “ Bramcote Agatha,” with a yield of 77 lb. 12 oz. 

Class B, for Ayrshire, Jersey and Guernsey,—Champion 
Prize, £20, to Mr. Grosvenor Berry’s Jersey “ Postmistress,” 
with a yield of 73 lb. Reserve No., £5, to Mr. David Wallace’s 
Ayrshire, “ Auchenbrain Big Kate 13th,” with a yield of 68 lb. 
4oz. 

Glass C, for Kerry and Dexter.—Champion Prize, £10, to 
Captain Nelson Zambra and Mr. 0. W. Iffilne’sKerry Hattingley 
Belle,” with a yield of 63 lb. 12 oz. Reserve No., £6, to Mrs. F. 
Atherton Brown’s Dexter “ Bourton Hill Myrtle,” with a yield 
of 46 lb. 

Only 79 cows out of an entry of 137 arrived in the milking-out 
yard to compete for the Milk Yield prizes. 

Full particulars of the Trials with the Prizes awarded are 
given on Table I, while Table 11 gives the average results of the 
different breeds competing. 
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Table H.— Average JResuUs obtained from Cows of different 
Breeds in the Milk Yield Glasses, 


jro.of 

Cows 

Com- 

|>eti]3g 

Breed 

Live 

Weight 

Bays 

in 

Milk 

Eat 

per 

cent. 

Points 

13 

Dairy Shorthorns . . . 

Lb. 

1354 

49 

Lb. oz. 

62 14^% 

3-17 

67-09 

8 

Lincoln Bed Shorthorns . 

1599 

36 

66 13 

3*62 

81-88 

1 

South Devon .... 

1603 

39 

65 8 

3-68 

79-82 

4 i 

Bed Polls. 

1351 

54 

56 6 

3-35 

71-50 

2 ! 

Blue Albions .... 

1603 

18 

61 0 

3*16 

73-64 

14 : 

British Friesians 

1479 

54 

66 12^ 

3-19 

80-10 

2 

Ayrshires. 

1267 

63 

66 4 

3*60 

82-60 

9 

Guernseys. 

1082 

79 

49 3f 

3*80 

68-05 

16 

Jerseys. 

870 

113 

45 0 

4-85 

69-91 

7 

Berrys. 

938 

49 

49 0 

3*63 

64-72 

4 

Dexters ...... 

741 

63 

42 11 

4-27 

62-09 


As at Newport, a further table (Table III) showing difierences 
between the thrice and twice milkers is given for future use. 


BUTTER TEST TRIALS. 

As in the Milk Yield classes, the number of animals competing 
^Iq^these Trials was comparatively small, only 50 out of an entry 
of 82 being present, the smallest number of cattle that have 
competed for these prizes for many years. 

In addition to the division into cows milked thrice and twice, 
the animals were still further divided into classes for cows over 
and under 900 lb. live weight of all breeds. 

Table IV gives the full results of these Trials, with the awards 
earned by the various animals in the two Classes over and under 
800 lb. live weights 
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Table m. — Average ResuUs obtained from Cows milked Thrice 
or Twice in the 24 Hours in ffte Milk Yield Classes. 


Breed 

No. of 
Cattle 

Live 

Weight 

Days 

in 

TlTilV 

Milk 

Fat 

per 

cent. 

Points . 

Dairy Skorthoma, 
Milked tfooe . . 

9 

Lb. 

1369 

47 

Lb. oz. 

66 6J 

3-40 

71*23 

Milked twice .... 

4 

1321 

54 

45 0 

2-68 

57*76 

Lincoln Red Shorthorns, 
Milked thrice .... 

7 

1592 

35 

65 8f 

3'66 

80'77 

Milked twice .... 

1 

1652 

45 

75 12' 

3-35 

89*65 

South Devon, 







Milked thrice .... 

1 

1603 

39 

65 8 

3‘58 

79*82 

Red Polls, 







Milked thrice .... 


1351 

54 1 

56 6 

3*35 

71*50 

Blue Albions, 







Milked twice .... 

2 

1503 

18 

61 0 

3-16 

73*64 

British Priesians, \ 

Milked thrice.... 


1479 

54 

66 12f 

3*19 

80-10 

Ayrshires, 







Milked thnce .... 

2 1 

1267 

63 

66 4 

3-50 

82-60 

Guernseys, 

Milked thrice.... 

6 

1087 

62 

51 Zi 

3-88 

69*00 

Milked twice .... 

3 

1073 

114 

45 4 

3-65 

66-14 

Jerseys. 







Milked thrice .... 

4 

864 

90 

53 6 

4-43 

73-90 

Milked twice . . • • 

11 

872 

106 

41 15 

4’90 

68*10 

Kerrys. 

Milked thrice. « * • 

3 

917 

46 1 

50 14} 

3-82 

66-94 

Milked twice . . ... 

4 

953 

51 

47 9 

348 

63-05 

Dexters. 

Milked twice .... 

4 

741 

63 

42 11 

4*27 

62-09 
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Tabus IV.—EESULTS OF BUTTEE TESTS AT NOTTINGHAM, l%2&~-<xntinued. 



Atherton Bonrton-HiUJityrtte . . 770 I 1920 May 5 67 — 46 0 2 8^ 20*73 35*50 2*70 38*20 Fifth Frl*e 

. , . Bridesmaid ..... 791 j 1918 Apr. 29 73 — 44 4 1 12| 24*48 28*75 8*30 32*06 H.C. 
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TABLE V.— Average BesvMs obtained from dtt Cows in the Butter 

Test Classes. 

Class 224i — ^EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


Breed 

o o 

Live 

Weight 

Days 

in 

Milk 


1 

Butter 1 

Butter 
Eatio 
in lb. 

Points 

Dairy Shorthorns 


Lh. 


Lb. 

oz. 

Lb. 

oz. 



5 

1451 

44 

56 

4 

1 14A 

29*55 

31*21 

Lincohx Eed Short- 








horns .... 

3 

1634 

29 

66 

n 

2 134 

23*14 

46*00 

South Devon 

1 

1603 

39 

65 

8 

2 

6 

27*57 

38-00 

Bed Polls 

3 

1393 

51 

61 

2f 

2 

3tV 

27*88 

36-55 

Blue Albions 

2 

1503 

18 

61 

0 

1 154 

30*61 

31-87 

British Friesians 

8 

1479 

58 

65 

IH 

2 

2»i 

30*12 

36-51 

GuemseyB 

5 

1114 

89 

49 


1 124 

29*46 

32-68 

Jerseys .... 

8 

840 

108 

48 


2 

6f 

20-84 

44-20 

Kerrys .... 

3 

947 

47 

51 

14 

2 


24*98 

34-08 

Longhorn . . . 

1 

1435 

37 

46 

12 

2 


20*35 

36-75 


Class 224b. 


.—NOT EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


Guernseys ... 

1 

896 

19 1 

25 4 

1 Hi 

14’82 

27*25 

Jerseys . . . . 1 

6 

786 

136 1 

43 0 

2 2 

20-37 

41*02 

Kerrys .... 

2 

840 

58 

43 6 

1 74 

24-92 

30-69 

Dexters . . . . 1 

2 

780 

70 

45 2 

2 04 

22-47 

35*12 

The Gold, Silver and 

Bronze Medals offered by the English 


Jersey Cattle Society to Jerseys oijy were won as below 
Gold Medal: Dr. Herbert Watney’s ‘‘ Thorny.’* 

Silver Medal: Mr, Grosvenor Berry’s “ Poatr^tress.** 
Bronze Medal: Dr. Herbert Watney*s “ Lady Ixia 3rd.** 

As in the Milk Yield trials, Table VI, showing the average 
results obtained from thrice or twice milked cattle, is given here 
(overleaf), which if compared with the leictation pOTod, will 
explain the reasons for the holding of the two divisions. 

MILK YIELD TRIALS 


(GOATS, CLASSES 234 ABTD 235). 

The number of goats competing in these Trials was 20 put 
of an original entry of 26. These were milked out on Tuesday, 
July 10, at 7 a.m., the milk for the next 24 hours being taken for 
the Quality Trials, with an extra milking 12 hours for the 
Quantity Trials. Ito. Thomas W. Palmer, the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the British Goat Society, who kindly consented at the 
last minute to judge all the Goat Classes, owing to the inability 
through indisposition of Mr* H. S. Holmes P^ler, the Judge 
originally appointed by the Council of the B.A.S.E. to perform 
this duty, superintended the whole of the work. Eull particulars 
of the Trials are given in Table VH. 
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Ta-rt.-fh YI. — Average Besulis obtained from Cows milked Thrice 
or Twice in fte 24 Hours in the BuMer Test Glasses. 
nr.Aflg No. 224 a.—EXCEEDIN a 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 


Breed 

No. of 
Cows 

Live 

Weight 

Days 

in 

Milk 

Milk 

Butter 

Yield 

Butter 

Batio 

Points 

Dairy Shorthorns. 
Milked thrice 

3 

Lb. 

1449 

37 

Lb, 

60 

oz. 

6| 

Lb. oz. 

2 5-j\5- 

Lb. 

26-06 

37-28 

Milked twice 

2 

1450 

65 

60 

0 

1 H 

39-02 

22-10 

Lincoln Bed 
Shorthorns. 









Milked thrice 

2 

1627 

21 

64 

12 

2 I2i 

23-2$ 

44-50 

Milked twice 

1 

1652 

45 

75 

12 

3 0^ 

24-98 

49-00 

South Devon. 









Milked thrice 

1 

1603 

39 

65 

8 

2 6 

27-57 

38-06 

Bed Polls. 









Milked thrice 

3 

1393 

61 

61 

2| 

2 3* 

27-89 

36-65 

Blue Alhions. 









Milked twice 

2 

1503 

18 

61 

0 

1 16J 

30-61 

31-87 

BrUi^ Friesians. 









Milked thrice 

8 

1479 

68 

65 13J 

2 m 

30-14 

36-61 

Guernseys. 









Milked thrice 

4 

1085 

62 

60 

4 

1 Hi 

29-23 

29-72 

Milked twice 

1 

1232 

196 

44 

12 

2 0^ 

22-03 

1 44-50 

Jerseys. 









Milked thrice 

2 

938 

74 

' 63 

10 

2 9f 

24-45 

46-07 

Milked twice 

6 

941 

120 

44 

9i 

2 5f^ 

18-09 

43-91 

Kerrys. 









Milked thrice 

2 

962 

47 

54 

6 

2 1 

26-36 

38-90 

Milked twice 

1 

917 

47 

47 

0 

1 2 IJ 

22-28 

34-45 
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As mentioned in my Report last year, the work entailed in 
seeing the animals milked, and the milks weighed and sampled 
is heavy and continuous, as five milkings now take the place of 
two, necessitating very long hours, the commencement of the 
Trials taking place at 4.30 a.m., while the last separation is not 
finished until about 10 p.m.—a 17i-hour day. 

To Mr, Ashton and his Assistant Stewards, the Dairymen and 
the Engine Men and the Dairy Machinists, I wish to tender my 
sincere thanks, as they relieved me of being present during the 
whole time the Trials were being carried on. 

I would also desire to say how much I am indebted to Mr. 
Hasted and the staff of Dairy Maids who carried out all the 
practical work in the Dairy. 

Eknest Mathews. 

Ebnode^am House, 

Amersham. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBIT, 
NOTTINGHAM, 1928. 

Fob many years the Society has concentrated the exhibits of 
Education Authorities in one building, which, whilst it may have 
the defect of limiting the scope for originality in the staging of 
exhibits, has many advantages from the visitors’ point of view. 
At the Show under review the Education Pavilion was centrally 
placed and near the Ministry of Agriculture’s exhibit; these two 
factors were responsible for the large number of farmers and 
otheiB who visits the building and were keenly interested in the 
respective exhilnts. Adequate and appropriate benches were 
provided by the Society, but the building would be improved by 
the provision of better ventilation. The Pavilion was in charge 
of Mr. William Burkitt, M.Sc. 

With one or two exceptions exhibitors commendably avoided 
the display of too many museum specimens,” which tend to 
“ damp ” the enthusiasm of visitors; recent work demonstrated 
by new material-^specially living animals and plants—^prove of 
greatest interest and in consequence drive home their lesson. 

There was a tendency on some of the stands to overcrowd; 
the temptation is undoubtedly great when abundant material 
has been transported for exhibition, but it is better to put the 
stttplus under the stand than overcrowd. Again, in some cases, 
descriptions ci exhibits were too long and detailed, A few 
exhibil^ well spaced, briefly labelled with the salient points— 
shorn of detail—^will leave a more lasting impression than when 
exhibits aare massed and descriptions leugbhy and detailed. 
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Midland AGBiotrLTXTRAL and Dairy College. 

Being the provincial College for the Comity in which the 
Show was held, a large exhibit was staged, occupying almost the 
whole of one side of the Pavilion. So far as was practicable the 
exhibits were grouped in the following six sections, each section 
occup3rmg one bay :— 

(1) Dairy. —^Here were staged specimens of various kinds of 
cheese, prominence being given to those kinds which are char¬ 
acteristic of the area (Leicester, Derby and Stilton), all of which 
are largely made within a 20-mile radius of the College. Several 
varieties of soft cheese were exhibited, also ‘‘ potted ’’ butter in 
J pounds placed in a 10 per cent, solution of brine ; bread made 
with whey versus water showed the superiority of the former, 
which also gives a larger loaf. An experiment showing the actual 
amount of cheese produced from 10 gallons of milk of high and 
low fat content proved of great interest. The following yields of 
cheese were obtained from 10 gallons of milk in each case:— 

Fat percentage , , 0*05 1 2 3 4 5 

Yield of cheese in lbs. 6 7*06 8*18 8-93 10-12 12-00 

(2) Agriculture. —^In this section were shown:— 

{a) The results of the maximum profitable manuring of 
potatoes, by means of pot cultures, charts and diagrams ; 10-'12 
cwt. per acre of a mixture of artificials plus dung giving the best 
returns on the College Farm. 

(b) Turves grown from different seed mixtures. 

(c) Plan of the College Farm. 

(3) Chemistry. 

\a) The Soils of Nottinghamshire, —^A series of samples of soil 
taken in situ from old grasdand on the chief geological formations 
in the County was exhibited. These specimens showed in a 
striking manner variations in texture and in the accumulation of 
‘‘ matt.” 

(6) The Sampling of Milk, —^The importance of accurate 
sampling of milk on farms and in dairies was dealt with in one 
section of the exhibit. Diagrams were exhibited explaining the 
various methods in general use and the apparatus necessary was 
shown both in actual working size and in miniature. Other 
diagrams gave records of the Composition of Milk from varioxzs 
farms in the College area, showing the fluctuations in composi¬ 
tion and in monetary value which may occur from time to time 
and from herd to herd. 

(c) The composition of linseed cake and hay was shown 
in a very realistic manner. One pound of each foodstuff was 
resolved into its various components, fat, albuminoids, soluble 
carbohydrate, fibre, ash and moisture, each being exhibited in 
its actual proportion by weight, 
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(<i5) Considerable interest was shown in a sample of “ Pig 
Feed,” which., from chemical composition alone, would have been 
considered satisfactory, but which, on practical test, proved to 
be a useless mixture of various weed seeds. 

(e) The deleterious effect of lime deficiency in soils was 
striKiigly demonstrated by the growth of barley, lucerne, clover 
and sugar beet in lime-deficient soils and fertile soils adequately 
supplied with lime. In this connection a simple test for deter¬ 
mining the lime deficiency of soils was demonstrated and parti¬ 
culars of the test were given on request to many inquirers. 

(4) EcoiiroMics.—^In this section considerable attention was 
given to problems of Farm Management on the one hand and 
Marketing on the other. Ten charts were exhibited, seven deal¬ 
ing with the internal management of the farm based on costing 
data supplied to the Department, and three on the Marketing 
and financial returns obtained from celery in North Lincolnshire. 

Amongst the subjects dealt with under the former head were:— 

(a) Sugar Beet C5osts and Returns in Nottinghamshire for 
1927. The average results from 20 separate costs showed in 
one of the charts an expenditure of £20 7s. M. per acre. In 
another chart a comparison was made between the Cost and 
Returns of Sugar Beet and Potatoes m 1926 and 1927. Potatoes 
during 1927 were shown to be by far the more profitable pro¬ 
position, Also based on records collected from the area a chart 
was shown illustrated by varying sizes of sugar beet loads on 
farm carts that low cost per acres does not mean low costs per 
ton. Five farms with an expenditure of £16 145. 3c?. per acre 
showed a cost of 685. 3d. per ton, whilst five farms with an 
average expenditure of nearly £20 per acre only showed a cost 
of 475. 85. per ton. A similar chart for mangolds pointed the 
same lesson. 

(b) Milk Production Problems .—^A diagram was shown indi¬ 
cating the items making up the costs of producing milk in the 
Midland area and the importance of the herd maintenance 
factor m the total cost. 

(c) Labour .—Organisation and distribution of manual labour 
was shown in the case of a dairy farm and in that of an arable 
farm. 

Statistical information was shown in graphical form of the 
increase or decrease during the last 16 years in the main arable 
crops grown in lindsey. The increase in the sugar beet acreage 
and the decrease in barley was particularly noticeable. 

. In support of the Poultry Department’s work an analysis 
was made in diagrammatic form of the returns and expenses over 
six years obtained on a prosperous poultry farm in the advisory 
area. The returns varied a great deal, but throughout the 
period the farm was financially successful. 
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Jn connection with the work done on pigs at the College Farm 
a diagram pointed out the great changes which had taken place 
from year to year in the financial returns per pig sold. In the 
first half of 1921—22 and the last half of 1927—28 the expenses 
of rearing and feeding exceeded the selling price. 

An investigation made into Celery Production and Marketing 
in Lincolnshire, during the last twelve months, provided inform¬ 
ation for the remainder of the Department’s exhibit. 

The movement of celery to the many markets of the country 
was clearly shown on a large-scale map of England and Wales. 
On this same map was shown by shaded lines the celery-growing 
areas: Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Lancashire and Cheshire 
being by far the most important. 

The financial results of celery growing was shown in dia¬ 
grammatic form for over twenty farms. The returns varying 
from £20 to over £70 per acre. This diagram proved in many 
instances that high cost does not necessarfly mean low profits. 

(5) Plant Diseases and Insect Pests. —^In this section 
there were shown :— 

(а) Celery Diseases and their Control. —^Two miniature frames, 
one "With healthy and the other with “ damped-o£E ” celery seed¬ 
lings, illustrating the control of seedling diseases in frames. 
Celery seed, badly infected with the Blight fungus, shown under 
microscope. Specimens and photographs of the Phoma Root 
Rot disease. A range of photographs illustrating how effective 
control of the serious “ Blight Disease ” of celery can be accom¬ 
plished by spraying, and a chart showing the results obtained by 
spraying in 1926, when an increase in value of the celery crop 
of £46 per acre was obtained by regular spraying in the field. 

(6) Booh. Survey and Census in Notts, Leicestershire and But- 
land. —^Large maps of these counties with flags showing the 
position of all the rookeries. PreHminary observations to find 
out whether rooks are harmful or otherwise to the farmer. ^ 

(c) 8u>gar Beet. —Specimens and photographs of the various 
sugar beet diseases and pests that have been found in the East 
Midland area. 

(б) PouLTBY AND HoBTiotTLTTJBE.—^This combined exhibit 
occupied one bay. In the poultry section there were shown:— 

(а) Specimens and cost of food consxuned by a hen kept for 
breeding purposes for one year. 

(б) Rhode Island Red cockerel and light Sussex hen with 
progeny one day, three weeks and seven weeks old respectively, 
illustrating sex linkage. 

(c) Suitable eggs for hatching and samples showing how to 
grade edible eggs for the market. 

(d) Specimens of trussed cockerels ready for cooking. 
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And in horticulture :— 

(а) Specimens of soft fruits. 

(б) Model of a garden with poultry. 

(c) Specimens illustrating chrysanthemum and carnation 
culture. 

(d) Plan of College orchard and plan showing four-crop rota¬ 
tion for an allotment. 

'Natio^ajs Institute of Aobioultueal Botany. 

This institute staged a comprehensive exhibit which clearly 
demonstrated the activities of the Institute on behalf of farmers 
and others, and the lessons to be learnt therefrom. 

The Crop Improvement Branch exhibit included principahy 
the following:— 

(а) A large model iUustratmg the way in which one of the 
Institute’s cereal trials is laid out, drilled and harvested on the 
drill strip system. This model also showed how each variety 
and its control strip are distinguished and kept separate at 
harvest time. 

(б) The yield results of winter wheats and spring barleys 
obtained during the last three years at six different centres were 
graphically shown by means of vertical glass cylinders containing 
columns of grain which varied in length with their respective 
yields. 

(c) Specimen sheaves—of both green and dried material—of 
the same varieties of wheats and barleys, and also grain of the 
^me were exhibited. 

{d) Potato plants showing healthy specimens side by side 
TOth other plants infected with mosaic disease. 

The Seed Testing section demonstrated the processes involved 
in seed analysis and emphasised the value of seed testing to the 
seedsman and the farmer. There were displayed:— 

(а) Working Exhibit —^Three analysts demonstrated the 
various processes involved in the determination of percentage 
purity and the methods employed to ascertain percentage germin¬ 
ation of samples of agricultural seeds. Apparatus used at the 
0,S.T.S. was displayed and its uses explained. A Senior Officer 
of the Station was in attendance to explain agricultural applica¬ 
tion of seed testing, answer inquiries, etc* 

(б) Samples of Agricultural Seeds, —(1) To demonstrate the 
<Merence in general appearance between average samples of 
high and low purity and germination of each of the agricultural 
seeds schedule in the Seeds Regtdations. (Grerminating seed 
of each was shown in conjunction with above.) (2) “ Decep¬ 
tive ” samples—^to show that often the value of seed samples 
<^mnot be even approximately determined without the aid of 
germinarion tests. 
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(c) Photographs, —(1) Of the O.S.T.S. laboratories; (2) to 
illustrate work of O.S.T.S.; (3) of seeds of scheduled injurious 
weeds and other commonly occurring weed seeds. 

(d) Mounted plant specimens of scheduled injurious weeds. 

(e) Mounted specimens of certain seed-borne plant diseases. 

(/) Collections of weed seeds commonly occurring in seed 

samples. 

{g) Diagrams, etc., to illustrate value of seed testing. 

Bothamsted Expeeimentaii Station. 

This stand demonstrated some of the more important results 
obtained at the Station with the manuring of crops, grouped as 
follows:—^ 

{a) Crop Yields, —Two exhibits were arranged in this section, 
namely, (1) Maltiag Barley, (2) Potatoes. 

Malting Barl^, —This exhibit consisted of samples of malting 
barley grown with and without nitrogen, the yield per acre in 
each case being represented by small sacks. The valuation of the 
barleys was given in each case, and the point was brought out 
that whereas 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre increased 
the yield, the quality was not lowered, but remained the same. 
Examples of this were shown both from very good barley lands 
and poorer lands, and although the increase with nitrogen (1 sack 
per acre) in the case of the poorer land was not so high, once 
more the quality was not lowered. 

Potatoes, —^The connection between the yield of potatoes and 
increasing doses of nitrogen and potash m the presence of con¬ 
stant phosphate was shown by means of a three-dimensional 
model. 

Inoculation of Lucerne, —^An exhibit showed the method of 
inoculating lucerne seed so that the bacteria necessary for its 
successful growth could be introduced into the soil. Maps show¬ 
ing the natural lucerne-growing area of England and also places 
where lucerne had been grown by inoculating the seed were also 
exhibited. 

Pertilisers, —^Basic Slags: The residual effects of slags of 
variable solubility was demonstrated by means of barley growing 
in pots. This barley was the second year crop, the slags hav^ 
been given to the first crop. Slags about 60 per cent, solubility 
again proved almost equal to those of 90 per cent, and 95 per 
cent. 

Calcium Cyanamide, —^The effects of applying calcium cyana- 
mide at different dates before sowing, and at sowing, was ^own 
by means of turnip plants, growing in four compartments. The 
cyanamide having put on as follows, Nil, one week before 
somng, two weeks before, and at sowing. AH seeds were sown 
on the same day. The results distinctly proved the manufao- 
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turer’s advice, in that cyanamide must be sown at least 10 to 
14 days before sowing of seeds. 

Photos illustrating the biological control, c,g, Gorse in New 
Zealand, by means of insects, and also of the damage done to 
wheat and meadow foxtail and osiers by midges, completed the 
total exhibit. 

Notts EniroATioisr Committee. 

The object of the Committee’s exhibit was, as far as possible, 
to demonstrate the various activities carried out by their staff 
in the Coimty. The Departments represented were as follows :— 

Agriculture, which included the feeding and management of 
livestock, manuring and management of grassland, and the 
manuring of sugar beet. 

The Horticultural section demonstrated the results of field 
trials, certain diseases of fruit and their remedy, and included 
a Eruit Bottling section showing examples of work done by 
students at classes. 

The Dairying section included specimen cheeses and butter 
as made by students at the Travelling Dairy School; and the 
Poultry section demonstrated methods of egg grading and points 
relating to correct management. 

The Manual Instruction section had photographs illustrating 
work done by students in the various branches, and in the Veteri¬ 
nary Science section specimens of diseases of farm stock were 
exhibited. 

Charts and illustrations giving results of County experimental 
work and an excellent series of turves formed an important part; 
these elicited numerous questions and opened the ground for 
discussion. 

The exhibit was carefully labelled so that each section was 
seff-explanatory. The decoration was carried out in a red and 
white colour scheme, which had the effect of “ throwing out ” 
the staged exhibits. 

AgMOUIiTUBAL EcONOMIOS ReSEABOH IlTSTIT'CrTE, 

This Exhibit was primarily designed to show by a few examples 
the practical application of costings to the producer, and, by 
means of a map, the State Services which exist for his advice 
and assistance in costings, accounts and economic problems in 
general. Some specimen costs were exhibited, which served as 
comparisons between individual accounts and promoted discussion 
on local problems and variations. 

Special inquiries and surveys which the Institute carries out 
periodic^y were illustrated by two recent pieces of work, an 
inquiry into the costs and^ incidence of the sugar beet crop on 
a national basis and a survey of Milk Production and Distribu- 
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tion in the counties of Wiltshire and Somerset. The former was 
illustrated by a series of charts showing the problems which 
confront the grower, such as early sowing, singling and manuring, 
and also by charts illustrating the effect of prices on the area 
under cultivation and the relative number of producers classified 
by the weight of produce per acre, showing their gross and net 
returns. The Milk Survey consisted of a series of diagrams on 
an enlarged scale, illustrating the complexity of the wholesaling 
services in the country under observation and the overlapping 
of retail distribution services which exists in any large town— 
Bristol being in this case the example. Interesting figures were 
exhibited of the proportions in which milk is used for liquid 
consumption, butter, cheese, manufacture and stock rearing 
in the locality. 

A further exhibit which attracted much attention was a 
machine for the rapid grading of eggs by weight. The machine 
consisted of a series of tracks down which the eggs rolled with 
perfect safety. At various points there were “ traps which 
tipped at certain weights, the eggs falling into trays below. 
The traps could be adjusted to work very accurately and the 
machine graded in one-fifths of an ounce. It was capable of 
working at a good speed and breakages and involuntary stops 
were reduced to a minimum. 

Nobthamptonshieb Fabm Institute. 

This Exhibit included:— . 

(1) Farm Institute, 

Photographs illustrating methods employed in the teaching 
of students attending short courses, with special reference to 
practical instruction in the principles of stock feeding and 
management, the cultivation and manuring of crops, dairying, 
poultry-keeping, fruit-growing and farm book-keeping. Some 
practical results of the instruction. 

(2) Etx^perimmtal Farm, 

Illustrations of results obtained in the breeding and rearing 
of live stock to suit local market requirements. Methods em¬ 
ployed in the feeding and management of the farm animals. 
Illustrations of the improvement of grass land. Some results of 
investigations in sugar-beet growing. 

(3) Poultry-keeping and Dairying, 

Methods practised in the commercial management of poultry 
on the Institute Parm. Illustrations of county work for the 
improvement of poultry and poultry-keeping. ^ Grade “ A T.X. 
Milk production on the Institute Farm. IJtilisation of surplus 
mfik by manufacture and for stock feeding. County work for 
Clean Milk production. 
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(4) Fruit-growing and Horticulture. 

Branches in fruit of commercial varieties of black currants 
showing differences in type, resistance to pests, and variation in 
damage by frost. Plants showing method of propagation. 
Baskets of gooseberries and punnets of strawberries from the 
Institute Pi^t Plantation. Specimens illustrating methods of 
controlling pests and diseases. Flowers of annuals grown between 
rows of font on the Institute Plantation. 

ThOS. MiLBTOlSir. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
NOTTINGHAM SHOW, 1928. 

the space allotted to the Forestry Section at the ISTottingham 
Show was occupied, and had the area been doubled there would 
have been no difficulty in filling it. Evidently the public is 
showing an increased interest in everything to do with Forestry, 
and the time appears to have arrived when the space set apart 
for this section at the Royal Show might well be augmented. 

The number of ezhibits this year was 98 as against 85 at 
Newport. In addition there were some exhibits that did not 
appear in the catalogue, a noteworthy example being a bay 
containing a most interesting exhibit from the Chatsworth 
Estate, one that would undoubtedly have been awarded the 
Special Medal, had it been correctly entered.^ 

Considering that the Show this year was in the neighbourhood 
of Sherwood Forest, it might well have been expected that more 
landowners would have competed. Perhaps many of those who 
could have exhibited felt that they had no chance when 
competing against large estates in the neighbourhood such as 
Welbeck and Clumber. 

In spite of the large entry, when the Show opened every^ 
thing was completed and staged in a maimer that reflects great 
credit on Professor William Dawson and his able assistant, Mr, 
Wisdom. The regretted absence of the senior Steward, Mr, 0. 
Coltman-Rogers, through illness, was a serious handicap, as 
visitors to the Forestry exhibition are invariably seeking infor¬ 
mation, and Mr. Dawson had as much as he could weU do to 
satisfy everybody. 

There were 38 competitive exhibits and 60 non-competitive, 
the latter divided into (a) Public Institutions, 13 ; (5) Estate 
and Private enterprise, 19; and (c) Purely commercial, 28. 

^ The Council of the Society, on the recommendation of the Botaaaical 
and Zoological Committee, subsequently decided to award the Special 
Medal to this exhibit. 
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Class 1. Specimen boards of Oah, Elm, Ash and Beech, 

There were only four exhibits in this class and the Silver 
Medal was awarded to Captain fe. W. S. Foljambe, of Osberton, 
Worksop, rather on account of the quality of the timber than 
the size of the boards. Lord Savile, K.C.V.O., of Rufiord Abbey, 
who showed a beautiful ash plank, obtained the Bronze Med^. 

Class 2, Specimen boards of Larch, Spruce and Scots Pine, 
The same four entrants competed, but only the Silver Medal 
was awarded, and that to Lord Savile. 

Class 3* Specimens of any other sort of Hard Wood, 

The Silver Medal was awarded to the Executors of the late 
Duke of Newcastle, who showed four good boards, Quercus 
SessUiflora, Ulmus Montana, Spanish Chestnut and Sycamore. 
Captain Foljambe obtained the Bronze Medal with boards of 
Cedrus Deodora and Spanish Chestnut. 

CiASSBS 4 and 6. There were no exhibits. 

There were no less than twenty entries for gates and wickets, 
and the judging was difficult. These entries are always eagerly 
and critically scanned by the public, who generally disagree with 
the award of the judge. It must, however, be remembered that 
a good gate may be disqualified if the estimate of cost is too low, 
and such points as these are overlooked by the “ man in the 
street.’’ 

Though the gates were quite up to the average, there was 
not a really perfect gate in the Show. Small defects such as 
the use of iron nails in oak gates, causing stains, as against 
galvanised iron spikes—^no means of adjusting the “ drop ” of 
the gate—^top bar not tapered, or having a knot in it—expen¬ 
sive bolts and nuts where ordinary clinched nails would serve 
—^too expensive iron-work, &o., &c., were in epdence* 

Class 6. Oah Field Gate for Farm Use, 

The Executors of the late Duke of Newcastle were awarded 
the Silver Medal, the Bronze Medal going tothe WelbeokEs^tes 
Co., Ltd., whilst a gate of the Belvoir Estates, Ltd., was highly 
commended. 

Class 7. Fidd Gate for Fwrm Use, 

Ohatsworth Estates Co. obtained the Silver Medal; Captain 
E. W. S. Foljambe the Bronze Medal, and the Welbecfc Estate 
Co., Ltd., were highly commended. 

Class 8. Field Gate of rent or cleft timier, cost not to exceed 25$, 
There was no entry for this class, probably because the price 
is too low to-day. 

Class 9. Wicket or Hunting Gcde (self-closing). 

There were six entries for this class, and the Silver Medal 
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was awarded to Lord Savile, the Bronze to the Belvoir Estates, 
Ltd., while the Ohatsworth Estates Co., Hardwick, was highly 
coimnended. 

Class 10. Tree Quari. 

There were only three entries, and some ingenuity was shown 
to comply with the conditions. Silver Medal, Chatsworth Estates 
Co., Chatsworth; Bronze Medal, Lord Savile, RufEord Abbey. 

Class 11. Fencing of Home-gronm Timber, 

Lord Savile’s exhibit was of outstanding merit, the fence 
made of larch thinni n gs being especially interesting and gained 
the Silver Medal. Welbeck Estates Co., Ltd., were awarded the 
Bronze Medal. 

Class 12. Fencing of Foreign Timber^ creosoted or otherwise. 
There was no entry for this class. 

Class 13. Nurserymen^s Competition. Specimen and ornarnental 
trees. 

There was only one exhibit, that of Messrs. William Barron 
& Son, Ltd. It was a well-laid-out exhibit of jSne specimens, 
and quite an education in itself. It was awarded a silver medal. 

Non-Competitive Exhibits. 

There were a large number of these and of the highest 
interest. 

The Forestry Commission occupied 500 square feet, and their 
exhibit at the Royal is always looked forward to. The fighting 
of forest fires was shown in great detail, also an exhibit of 
injurious and beneficial birds and animals. A sample set of 
the largest trees as grown to date by the Commission was shown, 
but we expect that these will soon be too big to exhibit in a 
tent. 

The Leicester City Museum and Art Gallery had a very fine 
stand of great interest to the forester, and not unduly crowded. 
The collection of wax models giving floral and other details of 
British trees, was quite unique and very life-like. The Special 
Medal was awarded to this interesting exhibit. 

Messrs. Bryant ds May, Ltd., had an instructive stall, entirely 
devoted to the aspen and match manufacture. This Company 
was awarded the Silver Medal, whilst the bronze medal went to 
the Earl of Leicester, of Holkham, Norfolk, for a collection of 
useful articles manufactured from evergreen oak (Quercus Hex). 

In the purely commercial section, the Silver Medal was 
awarded to Messrs. Oates, Ltd., of Worksop, for their exhibit of 
all classes of handles for agricultural and domestic purposes, 
mostly made of English ash. They also showed some stools 
made firom burr elm and oak, with turned legs of yew, that 
were very interestiog. 
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Two bronze medals were awarded in this section, one to the 
Golesbome Estate Timber Yard, Colesbome, near Cheltenham, for 
pig and poultry houses, coops, gates, tennis-racket sticks, etc.; 
whilst the other medal went to Rural Industries, Charlton Kings, 
Cheltenham, for exhibits in wattle, osier, hazel and interlace 
fencing. 

Messrs. William Lowe Sons, of Beeston, Notts, showed a 
collection of trees and shrubs, very tastefully laid out on the 
edge of the lake, whilst the following also had exhibits: BeU 
voir Estates, Ltd. (panelling); Captain Foljambe (cupboard); 
Executors of the late Duke of Newcastle (specimens of timber); 
The English Forestry Association, Ltd., Caversham, Reading 
(forest trees and took); William Barron Son, Ltd., Beeston 
(transplanting machine); The T. L. Smith Go., London (Teles 
power-driven saw); Canadian Importers, Ltd., Avonmouth 
(Witte log and tree saw); Mesers. Christy dh Penny, Ltd. (the 
Wade cross-cut saw), 

Cambridge University had a most interesting stall, to which 
more space should have been allotted. Here could be seen 
samples of all the timbers of the Empire, as weU as those grown 
in the British Islands. Examples of pests and diseases, micro¬ 
scopic slides of timber sections, and many other interesting 
exhibits were here on show. 

The Earl of YarborougWs well-known collection of boards 
were also on show, though not entered in the catalogue. Mrs. 
Havelock showed an interesting round table formed of inlays of 
innumerable different samples of wood. 

Altogether the Forestry Exhibition of the 1928 Royal Show 
was of outstanding merit, and was evidently greatly appreciated 
by the public. 

Gebasd F. T. Leatkee. 

Middleton Hall, 

Belford. 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
PLANTATIONS AND NURSERIES 
COMPETITION, 1928. 

The counties included in the competition for 1928 were Nor¬ 
folk, Suffolk, Essex and Cambridge. The area is one of the 
least weU-wooded districts in England, but nevertheless, the 
number of entries was considerable—15 different estates hav¬ 
ing entered with 42 separate entries. In spite of the sparsely 
wooded character of the country, a number of very interesting 
plantations were examined. The owners frankly acknowledged 
that they did not want medak, but they wantro the advice of 
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the judges on their woodlands as they were, and advice as to 
future management. The country in question is to a large 
extent game country, but as is shown in quite a number of places 
examined, sound silviculture was combined with the sport—one 
might almost call it industry—of East Anglia. The district is 
almost sea-level throughout, and while the soils vary from part 
to part, the chief incentive to the estate owners is to manipidate 
his woods in such a way as to make the best of his game. This 
is a point which is so often forgotten in English forestry. The 
area included in the competition embraced land from clay to 
sand and rich loam, and in the opinion of the judges, in each 
case the correct kind of tree was being grown, and it was also 
evident that on aU the estates there was much room for extension 
of the forest area. 

In practically ah cases the owners were present, and the 
judges discussed with them on the ground the condition of their 
woodlands, and the possibility of their improvement. Aa is 
usual m the Plantations Competition, the agents, their foresters 
and the owners put themselves out to a considerable extent in 
order to be present at the judgmg. In all cases there was a 
frank and free discussion as to the best management, and as 
to what steps should be taken to bring the woods to maturity. 

Unexpected discoveries were made in the application of soimd 
silvicultural principles, applied under difficult conditions, which 
are seldom found in England, especially in the present European 
idea of natural regeneration, which has for so long been advocated 
but not practised. A special instance of this may be cited in 
the case of an Estate entered from Blickling Estate Office which 
is known as Stody Hall, where the land-steward (Mr. Butler) 
has for years past b^n preserving such natural groups as appeared, 
and has in particular a big wood now well in hand to re-establish¬ 
ment at no cost greater than that of temporary fences to keep 
out the rabbits. 

Some of the estates combined the sesthetic side in rather 
too high a degree with the utilitarian, but m no instance could 
exception be taken to the system of management, and it was 
most gratif 3 ?i 2 :^ to the judges to find that the owners had not 
only their personal interests at heart, but at the same time had 
the national timber production pomt in the foreground. 

The judges are convinced that the competition held by the 
Society is of the first importance as regards the development of 
forestry on private estates in this country, as the owners know 
there is no ulterior motive, and the Society merely wants to help 
the landowners, and in this connection we shoxdd say that each 
individual estate is this year for the first time beiug sent a private 
note on their woodlands, embracing the criticisms which were 
espresaed to the owners on the ground, and also containing what 
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the judges consider to be correct advice on future management. 
It may be of interest to the Society to know that considerable 
correspondence has already arisen following the visits of the 
judges, and members who were rather apathetic to forestry before, 
are now quite keen, and the judges wish to state that in their 
opinion, the Society’s competitions are stimulating forestry on 
private estates in a way that no Government department is 
doing. Also the judges did not confine themselves exclusively 
to the plantations entered, but where they w^ asked, they 
visited other plantations, and in some cases advised on the whole 
estate. A point of special interest to the judges was the fact 
that so many owners are now taking a personal interest in the 
management of their woodlands. 

The itinerary started from Cambridge, and the first estate 
visited was that of Mr. R. S, Hicks at wSbraham Temple. This 
estate is not large, but the owner is his own forester, and he 
showed how it is possible to manipulate comparatively small 
woods so that the most can be made of them. The soil on his 
property is difficult, and the possibilities of tree growing are 
limited, and with a low rainfall and shallow soil, it is not easy 
to produce timber at a profit, but the enterprise and forethought 
of the owner has evidently been successful. The work b^un by 
Mr. Hicks leaves much room for future experiment, and his 
success may be of value for other planters of this type of land. 
The Silver Medal for the best managed estate was awarded to 
Mr. Hicks. 

The next plantation visited was that at Highfield, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, belonging to Major Barclay. This area was of 
y^ry great historic interest, but owing to the large competition 
in the same class, it could not be given any special award. This 
woodland is in the condition of so many English woodlands— 
it has outlasted its time. In it are a large number of trees of 
tecellent quality, but a considerable part of the ground is now 
covered with coppice of an inferior variety, and the question 
now is how to regenerate it so that it may carry on the character 
that it has had for the last hundred years. The owner was 
advised to encourage Ash in all open spaces, and if possible to 
plant it so that the woodland would still remain as ‘‘ coppice 
with standard ” which has been characteristic of the English 
woodlands since the time of the Normans. 

The judges next visited the Thomdon estate under the 
control of Lord Petre’s Trustees at Ingatestone in Essex. On 
this property, the Agent, who has got a sympathetic leaning 
towards forestry, is making every effort to utilise the waste 
land, and considerable areas have been planted outside the 
plantation which was entered for competition. The land he 
has to deal with is difficult, and the situation requires also special 
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consideration from the landscape point of view. It was im¬ 
possible to make an absolute clear felling of the district as the 
woodlands adjoin the main drive to the house. The judges were 
of opinion that what has been done so far was best under the 
circumstances. 

The well-known estate of Captain E. G. Pretyman at Orwell 
Park, showed a clear case where the owner was doing his utmost 
to bring his woodlands into a full-bearing condition. In the 
case of his nursery, the judges were of opinion that it could not 
be considered for competition as it was more than 60 per cent, 
ornamental planting, and the remaining comparatively small 
part only was for forest trees. They have, however, to state 
that they considered it extremely well-kept, and for the purposes 
for which it was used, economical and efficient. The plantations 
showed the fault which is mentioned later, viz. they had not 
been thiimed in time, and they suffered from the difficulty of 
being too closely grown. The owner agreed with this criticism, 
,and as is correct, brought forward the statement that immature 
thinnings could not be used. The judges, however, consider 
that cost of thinnings should be sacrificed in favour of future 
values. 

The property of Mr. Charles Eley at East Bergholt is weU 
known to all lovers of trees and shrubs, and in the immediate 
demesne there is an infinite variety of the trees and shrubs that 
grow in England. The judges did not take that part into 
consideration, but their awards were made on the management 
of the outside parts of the woodlands, where efforts were being 
made to bring them into proper silvicultural condition. The 
feature which pleased the judges was the fact that natural 
regeneration was being encouraged throughout the woodlands. 
In this case particularly, the owner has been in touch with the 
judges regarding advice for future management of his woodlands. 

Mr. J. K. Brooke’s estate at Sibton Park, Yoxford, showed 
another example of how the owner was taking a personal interest 
in his woodlands. Three different sections were examined, and 
all showed an endeavour to bring the last-century woodlands 
into proper present-day management. The difficulty in the 
prop^y was the excess of young coppice, but this, too, had been 
handled intelligently. The thinnings of the middle-aged wood¬ 
lands had been particularly well done, but as the entries in this 
class were very large, it was impossible to give a special award. 
The game interest was predominant on this property, and in 
the opinion of the judges, it was very well done. 

Lord Somerleyton’s nursery at Somerleyton Park was awarded 
the Bronze Medal, and showed the purely practical enterprise 
of rearing the biggest quantity of plants in the minimum of space. 
The plantations here again had fulfilled the game interest as 
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well as the production of timber, and the two points of view were 
combined in a very practical form. The reproduction of certain 
areas on the property had been undertaken and carried out on 
good silvicultural lines, and the recent planting is likely to lead 
to good results. On this estate the judges were of opinion and 
suggest that the young trees might be reared from seed instead 
of from seedlings brought in from nurserymen. This is, however, 
a controversial point, and it may be that the estate method is 
the best under the conditions of labour prevailing. 

The estate of Colonel Petre at Westwick was a very pleasant 
part of the itinerary. The woodlands there have been managed 
in a scientific manner for so long that it was well known to the 
judges before they arrived. Colonel Petre accompanied them 
throughout the visit, and they foimd evidences of good manage¬ 
ment for a long period of years beforehand. Certain plantations, 
particularly those of Douglas Fir, which had to be neglected 
during the war, had evidently been brought into form in a way 
which reflects great credit on the owner, who is his own forester. 
He had planted Douglas Fir in a way which has siuce proved to 
be wrong, but his management of the woods has now brou^t 
them into a condition which makes them among the best managed 
Douglas Fir plantations in this country. The Perch Lake plant¬ 
ations was awarded the Gold Medal of the Royal Arboricidtural 
Society. The various plantations on Colonel Petrels estate 
warrant a longer description, but as they are so well known in 
his own county, it is not necessary for us to say more about 
them now. 

Mention has already been made of the Stody Hall Estate 
belongmg to the Marquis of Lothian. The land-stew^d (Mr. 
Butler) had taken a particular interest and pride in the Big 
Wood adjoining the house, and had by his intelligent management 
started a system by which the woodlands can be regenerated 
without total clearing. This woodland showed the most studied 
management, and the estate itself was awarded the Gold Medal, 
Mr. Butler, although not by profession a forester, has evidently 
that outlook which is required for sustained forest management. 
Blickling is a good example of an estate where a non-resident 
owner’s interests are considered in a very marked degree. 

The woodlands of Lord Hastings’ estate at Melton Constable 
showed considerable diversity as regards the contents, and also 
methods of management. Some of the woods which had been 
planted from 25 to 30 years ago were not good, and others that 
had been recently thinned and handled properly were excellent, 
and showed evidences of continual and not spasmodic caxe. The 
owner has a special desire to grow Oak, but the judges considered, 
in the places where the Oak was planted, that the conditions 
were not suitable, and that they were already doomed, and that 
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the ground would have to be given over to Chestnut and Ash. 
This was particularly the case in section B of Holmes Wood. 
The crop still in the ground is of such a condition that a mature 
and profitable crop can be reared of the species mentioned. In 
the Swanton Road wood planting had taken place with spacing 
of 6 X 4 in one and 4 X 4 in the other. The condition of the 
wider planting with judicious pruning was clearly demonstrated 
in this wood, and there was no difi&culty whatever in awarding 
it the Silver Medal in its class. Ash flourishes in many parts of 
the estate, and this should be encouraged more than the Oaks. 
Ash is a quick-growing tree and is characteristic of the districts 
as wen as the Oaks. The latter require much too long a period 
to come to maturity, and although the estate is famous for its 
Oaks, there is no reason why large areas of good land should be 
covered with a slow-growing tree. The well-known Hindolve- 
stone wood is about as good an example as can be found of the 
early and medieval t 3 rpe of woodland known as “ coppice with 
standard.” It is, however, past its best, and the increment does 
not repay its owner for allowing it to stand as it is. In spite of 
this fact, the judges had to give it a special award, as the manage¬ 
ment for a woodland of its kind was excellent. 

Sir Richard Bagge of Gaywood Hall entered three plant¬ 
ations in the same class, viz. Class 3, in which so many entries 
were made. All three plantations had been correctly planted, 
and were in good condition, and the only advice to be offered 
was that all double leaders should be corrected. The plantations 
are extremely promising, and as they grow upon the thinnest 
of sand land, they again are a demonstration of what can be done 
by judicious selection of the correct species for the particular 
s^. These plantations give great promise and they reflect 
credit on the planters. They are not yet at an age or size when 
thinnings can be carried out, but the owner has been advised 
not to postpone the time of thinning too long. There is a 
considerable danger of fire on the dry sandy land adjoining the 
railway, but the estate has taken steps to minimise this. 

Lord Leicester entered his nursery only. This area is situated 
in an extremely exposed part of the Norfolk coast, and in the 
general lay-out every effort has been made to protect the young 
plants against sea winds. That this has been successful, is shown 
by the fact that this nursery contains probably more species 
than are found in any private nursery in England, and although 
the aesthetic side is taken into account to a very large extent, the 
utilitarian side was in the foreground. The nursery was awarded 
the Silver Medal. 

Three entries were made on the Sandringham Estate. 
Unfortunately these all again fell in Class 3, in which the com¬ 
petition was so keen. The plantations were thriving, and in 
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most oases were in good condition. It was suggested that all 
the plantations might with advantage be thinned, as the trees 
were now in the condition to show which would ultimately be 
the dominant species. In one or two places, particularly in the 
Bomb Plantation, where the woodland was rather thin, it was 
considered that Douglas Fir be planted to give ground cover. 
In most of the wood the Larch will in time be eliminated, and 
the predominant tree will be Scots Pine. It was also suggested 
that wherever possible, hard woods should be introduced on 
account of the light quality of the soil, and even such trees as 
Mountain Ash, Gean, Birch and Sycamore will help to close the 
woods and to improve the soil. 

On Sir Hugh Beevor’s estate at Hargham, there was one 
entry in Class 8. In this plantation some very interesting 
forestry was seen. Japanese Ash and European Ash were grown 
on the same plantations on separate areas, and a very interesting 
comparison could be seen as to the relative rates of growth of 
the two species on the same type of ground. The Japanese 
Ash had been grown more closely than accords with present-day 
ideas, but the woodland had been thinned until the trees stood 
in lines about 8-9 ft. apart, and they had an average of 8 in. 
quarter girth and 38 ft. height. The trees were more straight 
than is usual with Japanese Larch, m fact what is considered the 
typically correct stem was rare, and the judges were of opinion 
that the wood could with advantage be thinned, as there was a 
superabundance of raw humus on Sie ground, and also that the 
trees were now showing too small tops. If they are allowed to 
continue in their present condition it wm lead to loss of increment. 
The plantation, however, was so good that the j'udges had no 
hesitation in awarding it a Bronze Medal. 

On Lord Fisher’s estate at Kilverstone interesting plantations 
were seen. The estate is situated in the best tjpe of game 
country, and the woodlands were mamtamed with this point of 
view frankly in the foreground. At the same time, however, 
the question of timber production was never lost sight of, and 
some of the older woods are in really good condition. The 
woodlands are all similar m character, mainly coniferous, but an 
effort was being made m all cases to mamtain 20-26 per cent^ 
of Beech. Another extremely interesting point in connection 
with the plantation which was entered, and in fact in all the 
plantations on the estate, was the production of Spruce for 
Christmas trees. This was not fortuitous, but was the deliberate 
policy of the owner. This brought in a considerable intermediate 
revenue, and also kept the wood in good condition for game. 
It was the best example the judges saw of the combmation of 
timber production with game interests. 

To sum up, the judges ask to be allowed to offer a criticism 
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of the woodlands as a whole. The outstanding mistake that 
had been made throughout was the postponement of thirmmgs 
until too late. This resulted in trees having long bare stems with 
too small tops. Owners should reahse that there is a direct 
relationship between the size of the top and the roots of the 
tree. The consequence of keeping them in this condition too 
long was that the woodlands were liable to be bent in even 
moderate gales. Another evil resulting from the too small 
tops is the fact that increment is lost, as the trees do not have 
sufficient green top to nourish the stem and produce merchant¬ 
able timber in a reasonable time. The tall thin stem does not 
pay so well as that which is shorter and which has a greater 
diameter. 

The judges wish to express their gratitude to the various 
owners, their agents and foresters for the courtesy shown to 
them throughout, and it has to be acknowledged that the owners 
often accommodated their time to that of the judges at great 
personal inconvenience. 

The complete awards are appended. 


PLAITTATIONS COMPETITION. 

L—HABBWOOBS. 

As final crop. To be not less than four acres in eztent. 

OTiAss 1.—^Plantations from four to twenty years of age. No award. 
CtASS 2.—^Plantations over twenty years of age. 

Mrst Prke (Silver Medal)—cSiarles Cuthbert Eley (Sznart’s Plan¬ 
tation). 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal)—^Lieut.-Col. B. J. Petre (The Grove), 
n.--C03SnFEBS. 

To be not less than four acres in extent, and may originally have been 
planted with not more than 26 per cent, of H^dwoods. 

C&ABS 3.—^Plantations from four to tweniy years of age. 

Pirst Prize (Silver Medal)—^Lord Hastings (Swanton Wood). 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal)—Charles Cuthbert Eley (Straight Koad). 
Class 4.—^Plantations over twenty years of age. 

Pirst Prize (Silver Medal)—Lord Hastings (Holmes Wood). 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal)—^The Right Hon. E. G. Pretyman 
(Brightwell), 

m.—MIXED PLANTATIONS OF HARDWOODS AND CONIFERS. 
To be not less than four acres in extent. 

Class 6.—^Plantations from four to twenty years of age. 

Pirst Prize (Silver Medal)—^Lord Fisher (Dreadnought). 

Class 6 .— ^Plantations over twenty years of age. 

No award. 

Class 7.—For the best managed coppice of any species. 

Pirst Prize (Silver Medal)—Lord Hastings (Hmdolvestone). 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal)—^The Right Hon. E. G. Pretyman (Fox- 
hali Plantation!, 
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Class 8.—^Plantations of not less than one acre, consisting of Douglas 
Fir, Sitka Spruce, Japanese Larch, Corsican Pine, or any other 
rarer conifer, planted not less than five years. 

First Prize (Silver Medal)—^Lieut.-Col. B. J. Petre (Perch Lake Wood), 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal)—Sir Hugh R. Beevor, Bart, (Bhrgham). 

Class 9.—^For the best managed Woodlands on an estate of not less than 
1,000 acres in area, the Judges to take into account exam]ples of 
systematic management of woodlands for the production of timber, 
ornamental planting, planting for sporting purposes, and improve¬ 
ment of residential amenities and proper management of hedgerow 
timber. 

First Prize (Sp^ial Medal)—^The Marquis of Lothian. 

Second Prize (Silver Medal)—^Reginald Stanley Hicks. 

Third Prize (Bronze Medal)—Charles Cuthbert Eley. 

Royal English Aboricultural Society’s Gold Medal for the best Plantation 
—^Lieut.-Col. B. J, Petre (Perch Lake Plantation). 

NURSERIES COMPETITION. 

Best Managed Gekebal Estate Nuesbby. 

First Prize (Silver Medal)—^Earl of Leicester, K.C.V.O., C.M.G. 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal)—^Lord Somerleyton, G.C.V.O. 

William Dawson. 

A. E. Wilson. 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
ORCHARDS AND FRUIT PLANTATIONS 
COMPETITIONS, 1928. 

{Restricted to the Counties of Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight.) 

Classes : 

1. For the best managed orchard or orchards of fruit trees of 

not less than eight years’ growth on cultivated ground, 
being not less than 1 acre and not more than 3 acres. 

2. For the best managed orchard or orchards of fruit trees of 

not less than eight years’ growth on cultivated or un¬ 
cultivated ground, being over 3 acres. 

(In Class 2, in cases of plantations of 6 acres or over, at least 
50 per cent, of the total acreage on the holding had to be shown 
to the Judges.) 

In the above classes trees may include aU or any of the 
following varieties: Apples, Pears, Plums, Damsons, Cherries, 
In Classes 1 and 2, trees may be of any height. 

3 . For the best managed plantation of bush fruit of not less than 

four years’ groT^h, being not less than 1 acre or more than 
3 acres. 
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4. For the best managed plantation of bush fruit of not less than 

four years* gro^h, being over 3 acres. 

In Classes 3 and 4, young trees or a temporary crop planted 
between the bushes did not disqualify, but the bush fruit only 
was considered. 

(Bush fruit may include all or any of the following kinds : 
Black Currants, Red Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Logan¬ 
berries.) 

5. For the best managed orchard or orchards of fruit trees 

planted since November, 1919, being not less than 2 acres. 

6 . For the best managed plantation of Strawberries of any age, 

being not less than 1 acre or more than 3 acres. 

7. For the best managed plantation of Strawberries of any age, 

being over 3 acres. 

(In Classes 6 and 7, not more than 60 per cent, may have been 
planted since June 1, 1927.) 

8 . For the best managed plantation of Strawberries of not less 

than 1 acre, planted since June 1, 1927. 

(If there were more than 2 acres of Strawberries on the holding, 
at least 50 per cent, of the total acreage had to be shown to the 
Judges.) 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England gave their Special 
Medal for the entry which received the highest number of points 
in any one of the classes. 

Judging commenced in Hampshire on June 4, and terminated 
in the same county on June 9. The weather was mostly fine, 
and the itinerary planned by Mr. E, 0. Boughton, Secretary of 
the Fruit and Vegetables Committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union, worked very well. 

The entries numbered 33, viz. 


Class 1 




5» 


3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
S 


2 entries. 
6 „ 

4 „ 

5 „ 

6 „ 

5 „ 

3 „ 

3 „ 


Of these there were 23 entries from Hampstoe, 6 from Wilt¬ 
shire, 4 from the Isle of Wight, and none from Dorset. 

In view of the special interest in the strawberry classes, 
paiticnlarly in Hampshire, we adopted a different method of 
scoring in these classes, while maintaining the same method as 
formerly in the other classes. The two score cards were as 
follows:— 
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Strawberry Other 

Classes. Classes. 

i a) System of planting . ... 10 15 

h) Pruning and shape .... — 10 

c) General vigour and productiveness .15 15 

d) Freedom from pests and disease . . — 15 

„ ,, small plants, pests, etc. . 25 — 

(e) Land cialtivation, having regard to the 

profitable use of the ground . . — 15 

Freedom from weeds, hoe damage and 
bad planting ..... 15 — 

U) Selection of varieties .... 6 5 

(^) Economical and commercial aspect . — 15 

Fre^om from rogues .... 10 — 

S h) General appearance .... 15 5 

i) Fencing and protection ... — 5 

Strawing . , , . . . _5 — 

100 100 


In making the following awards, we were in full agreement 
as to the winning exhibits. 

Class 1. 

Second: Mr. S. E. Saunders, Padmore, Whippingham, Me of Wight, 
A very good example of garden cultivation, containing an extensive 
collection of varieties of apples, pears and plums in grass, kept as lawn. 
This could not be regarded as in any way commercial a^ we are 
therefore unable to recommend a first prize. 

Frank Penny, Abbey Oaks, Hamstead, Yarmouth, Me of Wight. 

An uncultivated cottage garden holding on very poor land. The 
vigour of the trees had been still further reduced by cutting oS the tops 
of the growing shoots. 

Class 2. 

First: W. Richards, Poulters, Bentley, Hants. 

Five acres partly very closely planted with apples, etc., and paurtly 
apples and bu& fruit. The whole was cropping very hea^y, but the 
crop had been afiected by aphis. The lighter kmd of spraying was well 
done, but the tar-oil winter washing had not been successfuL * 1^0 
reason for the latter appeared to be that the wash had been put on 
with knapsack spraying machines, which do not give sufficient pressure 
for this work. Thinning of the fruit spurs would i^uce the labour pf 
pruning and increase the size of the fruit. An excdl^t plantation from 
the commercial point of view. 

Bgml Second: H. Hewman CoUard, Whangarei Fruit Farms, loss. 

Half-standard “ Lord Derby ” and “ Newton Wonder ” at 15 feet 
square on sand, partly interplanted and partly cleared. “ Monfiia ” 
disease was giving the usual trouble on the spurs of “ Lord Derby.” 
The old raspberries were a disadvantage rather than an asset. It was 
almost an impossilnlity to compare this with the next entry, both being 
equally meritorious from different points of view- We feel that the only 
fair solution is to award A tls. 

SJqual Second: F. G. Unwin, Hook Fruit Farm, Hook, Basingstoke. 

Twelve acres of mixed plantation of apples and black currants, 
partly intercropped with bulbs. The apple trees were growing strongly 
and were not yet In full bearing but mo^ of the black currants were 
doing well. There was a moderate amount of the commoner pests. 
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F. J. Emery, Brook Lane, Botley, Hants. 

Foot acres of mixed plantation. The main plant of the younger 
side was of “ Bramley’s ” at 36 feet with “ Lane’s ” between, but the 
older part was very thick. The trees were in themselves too thick to 
give an even sample or to permit effective spraying. The land was 
very clean and the undercrops good, and, but for the very serious damage 
done by aphis of all kinds, this would have been a good entry. 

W. H. Myers, Swanmore House, Swanmore, Hants. 

This has been a very fine apple orchard, and is now forty years old. 
Insect pests, however—aphis, woolly aphis, apple sucker, etc.,—had done 
a lot of damage both to the trees and the crop. Nothing less than a 
power-spraying outfit would be adequate to reAore this fine orchard to 
health. The grass was being mown and removed—a practice which 
undoubtedly weakens the trees. 

Class 3. 

First: Major Guy Chauner, D.S.O., Woodcock House, Warminster. 

There were several excellent plsmtations of black currants, but this 
was the best. The bushes were at 6 feet square—quite close enough 
in the circumstances—and the pruning was light—as it should be when 
the bushes are vigorous. There were very little reversion and aphis. 

Second : Gilbert Reeves, Netherstreet, Bromham, Wilts. 

This was a small plantation of mixed bush fruit, put in to test the 
possibilities of the land. It was doing very well, but the raspberries 
were very thick and the “Baldwin” black currants were hardly 
vigorous enough. Aphis had been well controlled and there was very 
li^e reversion. 

Maurice Portal, Holywell, Swanmore, Hants. 

Three acres of “ Baldwins ” and “ Seabrooks,” with a few “ Bos- 
koops ” and “ Davisons ” black currants. The distance of 6 feet 
by feet was too close, even for “ Baldwins.” Aphis had not quite 
been controlled, due, as elsewhere, to the use of knapsack spraying 
machines for the tar-oil washing. The “ Baldwins ” hed been tipped 
in pruning. This helps to increase vigour, but makes the bushes too 
thick at the bottom. This piece is worthy oj special mention, 

Scarlett and Davidson, Fair Oak, Eastleigh, Hants, 

Three acres of loganberries on very poor land, which had been 
counteracted to some extent by manuring. Part of the piece lacked 
vigour, due, it was said, to poaching of the land by ducim in winter. 
A xiseful sy^m for holding the young growths by soft wire had been 
put into practice, but the generd system of training was not ideal. 

CllASS 4. 

First: W. Richards, Poulters, Bentley, Hants. 

An exceptionally fine piece of “Boskoop” black currants. The 
bushes overlapped at 8 feet square. Aphis had been kept down, and 
there was very little reversion, considering that the bushes were seven 
years old. A few rogues were seen. The bushes had been winter 
washed with tar oil and grayed in spring with lime sulphur. 

Second : Miss A, Eaden, Bartley Grange, Bartley, Southampton. 

Nine acres of “ Seabrooks ” and “ Edina ” black currants, etc., at 
6 feet squpe. There was not much aphis, but there was reversion, 
especially in one piece of “ Edina,” which was bad. A variety having 
the appearance of the “ FrencI^” hut said to be a week earlier, was 
being grown, and looked promising. 
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H. Newman CoUard, Whangarei Fruit Farms, Liss, Hants 

Five acres of mixed small fruit. There was much reversion in the 
black currants, and the loganberries had not done well. The feature of 
this field was the “ Ciddy Hall ” red currant, which was cropping very 
heavily. 

Geofirey Fry, Oare House, Marlborough, Wilts.. 

This plantation had sufiered during the long illness of the fruit 
manager. Most of the piece had not been cleaned, and the bushes 
showed signs of distress. Pruning had been much too severe, and the 
motor cultivator, where it had been used, had been let in much too 
deep. The bushes were carrying a fair crop, and prompt action would 
save the piece. 

A. E. Roberts, Burridge, Swanwick, Hants. 

This plantation was withdrawn from competition owing to damage 
by frost, axid we did not see it. 


Class 5. 

First: Dr. T. W. Locket, Bratton, Westbury, Wilts. 

About three aores of apples, etc., planted for the purpose of testing 
the district. Pruning and vigour were good; the trees were well 
sprayed and the land was clean. Many of the trees were suffering from 
chlorosis, and the ground had been sown with wild white clover in the 
hope of correcting this. Trials of dressings of aluminium sulphate, at 
the rate of J lb. to 1 square yard, had been made for the same purpose, 
and appeared promising. There were some fine black currante of the 
“ French ” t 3 rpe, which did not suffer. The absence of chlorosis where 
the soil was deeper was most marked. 

Second : George Russell, Little Whitefield Farm, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Three acres of apples, 18 to 20 feet apart, four to eight years* old, 
interplanted with roots for cow feeding. Pruning and freedom from 
pests were good. We were glad to note the promptitude with which 
unsuitable sorts had been recognized and top-grafted. 

H. Newman Collard, Whangarei Fruit Farms, Liss, Hants. 

The main plant throughout the 37 acres was “ Bramley ” or “ New¬ 
ton ” at 30 feet on sand. These were interplanted with other varieties, 
and plums at 15 feet, bush fruit and strawberries. “ Grieves * ’ were dying 
back in a manner common in Hampshire. The top trees were very 
young and not yet in bearing, so that we had to pay more attention 
to the commercial value of the undercrops. Some of these were not 
doing too well for various reasons. The top trees were generally good, 
and we therefore consider the piece worthy of special mention. 

Geoffrey Fry, Oare House, Marlborough, Wilts. 

Four acres of standard apples of good commercial sorts at 30 feet 
apart. Many of the trees were badly attacked by aphis—a very serious 
trouble to young trees, from which they are slow to recovw. The 
stakes were too close, to the trees and some of the ties had cut into the 
bark. 

J. A. Veitch, Ermstone, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

ThiS' plajstation, or rather orchard, was conducted for the purpose 
of prancing a comparatively small quantity of fine apples, and could 
har(fiy be compared with a plantation run for profit. 


K 
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Viscount Wolmer, M.P., Estate Office, Blackmoor, Hants. 

Five acres of apples on various dwarfing stocks at 8 feet apart, 
planted on high beds with very tall stakes. The trees were healthy, but 
some were poor trees, owing to inadequate pruning at the outset. The 
high beds prevented cross cultivation, and the tall stakes seemed likely 
to damage the trees. 

Class 6. 

First: Frank J. Emery, Brook Lane, Botley, Hants. 

This was a remarkable piece of “ Boyal Sovereign ” strawberries 
planted in the summer of 1926. It bore unmistakable evidence of great 
care in the selection of runners over a period of years and in the cultiva¬ 
tion. The only criticism we would offer is that rather more straw would 
prove profitable. Owing to the high cost of purchased manure, these 
were grown on shoddy and organic manures. Last year the plants 
provided a good crop and also two runners per plant. All runners are 
removed immediately after picking, as most would be damaged by the 
pickers, and then only two are allowed to grow. As compared with his 
maiden plants, there was less strawberry aphis and more small plants. 
We have given equal marks to this competitor’s two entries of straw¬ 
berries, particularly because, taken together, they are well worthy of 
the award of the Society’s Special Medal for the entry gaining the 
highest score. 

Second: Gilbert Beeves, Netherstreet, Bromham, Wilts. 

These “ Boyal Sovereign ” strawberries, varying from one to four 
years old, were also remarkable, and prove the suitability of this new 
district for strawberry growing. The plants were not so even as in the 
last exhibit, but the larger plants were more productive. Strawberry 
aphis was almost absent. With continued careful selection, this strain 
could be made of exceptional value. Strawing was very poor. 

E. J. Fielder, Park Gate, Swanwiok, Southampton. 

A sudden loss of plants in various places quite spoiled the look of 
this piece, and it hardly seems fair to point it. 

P. J. Kale, Ljmefield Cottage, Titchfield, Hants. 

The land here was not too good, and the plants looked rather poor 
and irregular. More careful selection of runners was needed and more 
manure. 

W. Bichards, Poulters, Bentley, Hants. 

Two acres of “ Boyal Sovereign ” with ** Duke ” in places, showed 
numerous small plants; also some aphis and red plant. 

Class 7, 

First: Henry Peagram, Brook Lane, Sarisbury, Southampton* 

Six acres of exceptional strawberries from one to four years old* 
“ Boyal Sovereign ” was the chief variety, but “ Lefebvre ” and 
“ Sterlingworth ” were also being tried. There was a considerable 
amount of the strawberry aphis, and one or two minor points might be 
criticized, but the whole field was magnificent and showed great atten¬ 
tion to the needs of the plant. 

Second: F. E. Dowland, Bashley, Hew Milton, Hants. 

Another excellent piece of strawberries, but a little more uneven than 
the winner. There was a small quantity of the strawberry aphis, red 
plant, and a few rogues. 
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H. Newman CoUard, Whangarei Fruit Farms, Liss, Hants. 

Seven acres of “ Royal Sovereign,” good except where a few runners 
had been taken. The crop had been much reduced by frost and the 
piece had not been straweA There was very little aphis, but a certain 
amount of red plant was noticed. 

Class 8, 

Fvrsi: Frank J. Emery, Brook Lane, Botley, Hants. 

A very fine piece of maiden “ Royal Sovereign,” planted last July, 
and bearing a good crop. The plants were remarkably even, indicating 
very careful selection and planting, except on one or two soil patches. 
There was a heavy infestation of the strawberry aphis, and we should 
imagine that this is the chief reason why no more than two crops are 
taken from the plants. Taken in conjunction with his entiy in Class 6, 
it is weU worthy of the Society’s Special Medal. 

Second: E. W. Edwards, Brook Lane, Warsash, Southampton. 

Being planted m SeptembeivOctober, these plants were smaller than 
those in the previous entry, and were therefore carrying a smaller crop. 
The piece was excellent, but in mending up another variety had been 
used in error and strawing had not been completed. There was a 
marked improvement in some rows stated to have been dressed with 
vitriolized bones in March. 

H. Newman CoUard, Whangarei Fruit Farms, Liss, Hants. 

Here again the extensive system of cultivation sufiered in points in 
comparison with the intensive. Nine acres of “ Sovereign,” “ King 
Gteorge,” “ Lefebvre ” and many other varieties were being grown for 
the supply of plants. Being mostly four months old, they must lose 
many points for size and productiveness when compared with plants 
set out last July and August. They were exceedingly vigorous for their 
age, and the piece is certainly worthy of special mention. 

The marks awarded to each competitor are given in the 
table on next page. 

GENERAL. 

Comparatively few apple and plum trees were seen throughout 
this tour, and it does not appear that any considerable quantity 
is sent to the large markets. Such trees as we saw were tjsually 
well set with fr^t, but there were exceptions where the crop 
was being destroyed or greatly damaged by aphis. 

The strawberry fields of Hampshire were undoubtedly the 
main feature of the district. The frost had done little damage 
except in mid-Hants, and aU good plants seemed likely to bear 
good crops of fine fruit. Small plants were almost as common as 
elsewhere, and we did not see enough of plantations outside 
those entered for the competition to enable us to forecast the 
crop. Black currants, with few exceptions, were also cropping 
well. The quantity of gooseberries and raspberries seen was 
small. 

Aphis. 

Throughont Hampshire in particular, an exceedingly bad 
attack of aphis of all kinds, but especially the purple apple aphis 
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and both the green and the pale strawberry aphis, was at its 
height. It will take another week or two before it is possible 
to count up the cost. Sufficient heavy storms might mitigate 
the very serious results we anticipate in case of most fruit, but^ 
at the best the loss will be heavy, both in “ scrumps ” and 
damage to the yoxmg trees. 

As far as apples and bush fruit are concerned, a good brand 
of tar-oil winter wash should have been given efficiently in advance. 
Many exhibitors claimed to have used such a wash, but had 
failed to achieve the desired result. The chief causes of faflure 
were given in last year’s report, but it seems necessary to refer 
to them again. One cause is the use of an unproved brand. 
Ample scientific evidence has been published to show that some 
brands are effective. After this there are three causes of failure : 
(i) insufficient pressure, (ii) failing to hit every twig from all sides, 
and (iii) weather. There is no need to blame the weather, because 
many growers who look on spraying as a part of their business 
have obtained full control this year with the same weather. 
We found that in nearly every case knapsack machines had been 
used. A knapsack machine is excellent for the application of 
sprays in a fine mist, but long-continued experience has shown 
it is valueless for tar-oil washes. The first essential is a suitable 
machine that will give reasonable pressure. After that has been 
obtained, attention must be given to the thoroughness and 
method of application and the weather at the time. 

Strawbbbey Aphis. 

We noticed four kinds of aphis on strawberries, and two kinds 
were plentiful. These two were the green aphis, which we have 
always had with us, and the pale-coloured aphis with no other 
name apparently than Capitophorous fragarice. It is to this 
pale-coloured aphis that we wish to refer. 

Staniland has shown that this pale-coloured aphis is now 
common, and that it is capable of producing one kffid of small 
plant. When present, it is to be found on the largest and best¬ 
looking plants in the field, and very little on the small and weak 
plants. Growers are therefore apt to think, or pretend to think, 
that the harm it does is negligible. We consider, however, that 
it is one of the most serious causes of small plants in some planta¬ 
tions in the Hampshire strawberry district. When a grower has 
managed to deal with all the other difficulties, this pest beats 
him, to the extent that he cannot grow more than two good 
crops. The best way of dealing with it has yet to be demon¬ 
strated, but we desire to warn strawberry growers seriously, 
feeling, as we do, that i£ they will give as much consideration to 
this matter as they have done to the others, they will soon find 
out how to deal with it themselves. 
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Feutt-gbowing nr Wiltshibb. 

We were interested to see the efforts which are being made to 
test out the soils of this county for commercial fruit-bowing, 
and wish to congratulate Mr. Crisp, the County Horticultural 
Adviser, on the assistance he is giving to the pioneers. 

The most marked success had been attained with the “Royal 
Sovereign” strawberries on the red sandy soils at Bromham. 
The best of the plants reminded us of pre-war strawberry growing. 
Continued selection, careful cultivation, and timely attention to 
the aphis problem, if it arises, should result in the establishment 
of a profitable industry. 

Black currant growing had also been established on sound 
lines here and also on the sand at Warminster and the chalk land 
near Westbury. In the case of raspberries, we would recommend 
atrial of thick rows against limitation of canes, and prevention 
of spawn. 

It seems possible that a profitable apple-growing industry 
might be started where the soil is not too close to the chalk or 
limestone, and provided that varieties are chosen which suit both 
the soil and the large markets. While we sympathise with the 
planters’ desire to plant sorts which do well with him and sell 
well locally, we would point out that, if many were planted, 
there would be a surplus for disposal in the big markets, where 
unknown sorts are practically valueless. From a commercial 
point of view, these sorts are therefore undesirable. 

Spraying plays an ever-increasing part in modem fruit¬ 
growing, and we were glad to see that special attention is being 
paid to this in WiltsMre. 

In conclusion, we should like to thank all those who kindly 
assisted in making our task so thoroughly enjoyable, especially 

C. J. Gleed, The Education Office, Winchester. 

[ E. W. Edwards, Swanwick and District Fruit Growers. 

[ C. S- Martin, County Coimoil Office, Newport, I.W. 

W. C. Crisp, Agricultural Dept., Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Our thanks are also due to the competitors and to Mr. E. C. 
Boughton. 

J. TiTENBXJLL ) r ^ 

W. P. SbabbookK^^^^* 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

Held at the 

Royal Ageicultueal H a ll, IsLmGToiiJ', Londok, N, 

On WEDNESDAY, December 12, 1926, at 2.30 p.m. 

Membership. 

1 . The Coimcil have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the following changes since the Annual 
General Meeting on December 7, 1927 :—1 Life Governor has 
been elected under Bye-law 4, 50 new Governors (including 29 
transferred from the list of Members under Bye-law 9), and 481 
new Members have joined the Society, and 3 Members have been 
re-instated under Bye-law 14 ; whilst the deaths of 1 Honorary 
Member, 6 Life Governors, 8 Governors, 82 Life Members, 
and 216 Members have been reported. 11 Life Members and 
25 Members have been struck off the books under Bye-law 12, 
owing to absence of addresses ; 2 Governors and 161 Members 
under Bye-law 13, for arrears of subscription; 8 Governors 
and 371 Annual Members have resigned. 

2. The special thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Adeane 
for his effort in obtaining new Governors of the Society which 
resulted in 35 Governors being elected on his nomination during 
the year. 

3. In the present year the Council have suffered the loss 
by death of four of their number—^the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, K.G., Mr. G. P. MOn, Mr. Richardson Carr, and 
Mr. Christopher Middleton. 

4. The ^venth Duke of Richmond, whose house has been 
associated with the Society since its foundation, had served 
on the Council since 1906 ; in 1916 he became a Vice-President, 
and he filled the Presidential chair in 1916 when the Show was 
held at Manchester. 

6 . Mr. Miln joined the Society in 1899, and since 1922 had 
been a Member of Council as one of the representatives of Cheshire. 
He interested himself particularly in the work of the 1926 Show 
at Chester. 

6 . Mr, Richardson Carr became a Member in 1889, and 
joined the Council as the representative of Hertfordshire in 
1906, in which year he served on the Special Committee which 
reported as to the reforms and economies desirable to put the 
Society on a sound footing; he took a most active part in the 
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Committee work of the Coxmcil, being Chairman for several years 
of the Stock Prizes and Judges Selection Committees. IVom 
1906 to 1917 Mr. Carr was a Steward of the Finance Department 
at the aimual show, in which office his services were of inestimable 
value. 

7. Mr. Christopher Middleton, one of the representatives of 
Durham, joined the Society in 1881, and had been a Councillor 
since 1904. He served on the Special Committee of 1905, and 
did useful work on the Chemical Committee for many years. 

8 . Mention must also be made of the passing of the late Mr. 

L, C. Wrigley. At the time of his death he was not a Member 
of the Society’s Grovemmg Body, but he had represented the 
Monmouthshire Division on the Council from 1908 till 1917. 
From 1916 to 1927 Mr. Wrigley acted as a Steward of Stock at 
the show. 

9. Deep sympathy will be felt by all Governors and Members 
with Lord and Lady Daresbury and their family in the bereave¬ 
ment they sustained in July by the death of their eldest son, the 
Hon. Gilbert Greenall. 

10. Amongst other Grovemors and Members whose loss by 
death the Society has to deplore are: His Grace The Duke of 
Newcastle; the Marquis of Lincolnshire, K.6.; the Earl of 
Abingdon; the Earl of Durham, E1.G.; the Earl of Warwick, 
C.M.G., M.V.O.; Viscount Hambleden; the Right Rev. The 
Lord Bishop of Bangor; Lord Eversley; Lord Glanusk, O.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O.; Lord Pontypridd; Lord SackviUe; the Hon, 
G. W. LasceUes, C.B.; the Right Hon, Sir J. T. Agg-Gardner, 

M. P.; the Right Hon. Sir F. L. Cartwright, G.C.V.O., K.O.M.G.; 
the Right Hon. Sir Lawrence H. Jenkms, K.C.I.E.; the Right 
Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart.; Sir W. Selby Church, Bart., 

K. C.B.; Sir Edward Holt, Bart.; Sir C. J. Jessel, Bart.; Sir 
Lees Knowles, Bart.; Sir Henry F. Lennard, Bart,; Sir George 
A. Meyrick, Bart.; Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart.; Sir Francis E. 
Walker, Bart.; Sir George Chamberlin; Sir Charles Cottier; 
Major-Gen, Sir Henry Ewart, G.C.V.O., K,C.B.; Sir T. M, 
Franklen; Sir W, Anker Simmons, K.B.E.; Sir J, I. Thorny- 
croft, F.R.S.; Major Robert Barbour; Prof. E. M. Crookshank; 
Mr. G. P, Tyrwhitt Drake ; lieut.-Col. Walter Faber; Colonel 

L. G. Gisborne, C.M.G.; Mr. S. W. Gould; Mr. Walter HiU; 
Mr. Myles Kennedy; Mrs. J. L. Luddington; Lieut.-Col. W, J. F. 
Ramsden ; Mr. Harold Swithinbank; Mr. George Twentyman; 
Mr. J. R. Twentyman and Mr. C. W. Walker-Tisdale, 

Ktuubers on Begister. 

11. The above and other changes bring the total number of 
Governors and Members at present on the Register to 11,671, 
divided as follows:— 
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159 Life Governors; 

278 Annual Grovemors; 

1,973 Life Members; 

9,145 Annual Members; 

16 Honorary Members; 


11,571 Total number of Governors and Members, as against 
a total of 11,954 on the Register at the time of the last J^^ual 
Report. 

12. The following table shows the reduction in membership 
in the various Counties during the last 3 years. 


County 

Bedford . 




August 1 st 
1925 
. 128 

August 1 st 
1928 

.. 102 -- 

26 

JSerrsuxre . 





207 


246 


39 

Buckingham 





195 


186 


9 

Cambridge 





303 


211 


92 

Cheshirb 





923 


616 

— 

307 

Cornwall 





108 


93 

— 

16 

Cumberland 





193 


147 

— 

46 

Derby 





299 


249 

— 

50 

Devon 





193 


179 

— 

14 

Dorset . 





114 


106 


8 

PUEtHAM . 





310 


221 

— 

89 

Essex 





343 


275 

— 

68 

Glamorgan 





141 


121 

— 

20 

Gloucester 





331 


325 

— 

6 

Hampshire and Isle 
Channel Islands . 

OF Wight 

AND 

348 


327 

_ 

21 

Hereford 





192 


191 

— 

1 

Hertford 





239 


203 

— 

36 

Huntingdon . 





57 


40 

— 

17 

Bjbnt 





444 


373 


71 

Lanoashirb and Isle 

OF Man 



632 


412 

— 

120 

Leicester 





284 


24$ 


36 

Lincoln . 





433 


378 

— 

55 

London . 





677 


532 

— 

45 

Middlesex 





98 


80 

— 

18 

Monmouth 





99 


156 

+ 

57 

Norfolk . ■ . 





474 


381 

— 

93 

Northampton , 





251 


219 

— 

32 

Northumberland 





534 


325 

— 

209 

Nottingham 





215 


240 

+ 

25 

Oxford 





205 


208 


3 

Rutland . 





48 


46 


2 

Shropshire 





463 


359 


104 

Somerset 





196 


184 

-- 

12 

Stafford 





312 


278 

— 

34 

Suffolk . 





327 


266 


62 

Surrey , 





233 


211 


22 

Sussex 





413 


381 

— 

32 

Warwick 





278 


255 


23 

Westmorland . 





98 


94 


4 

Wiltshire 





211 


208 


3 

Worcester 





223 


190 

' — 

33 

York (East Riding) 




162 


130 

— 

32 
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Cofwidy 

August i 8 t 
1925 

AugvM Isf 
1928 


Yosk (Nobth RmiNG) 

. 296 . 

. 256 - 

40 

,, (West Riding) 

. 367 . 

. 305 - 

62 

Nobth Wales .... 

. 420 . 

. 293 - 

127 

South Wales .... 

. 140 . 

. 137 - 

3 

Scotland .... 

. 325 . 

. 310 - 

15 

Ireland ..... 

. 94 . 

72 - 

22 

Fobeign and Colonial . 

. 263 . 

. 237 - 

16 

Ko Address .... 

. 26 . 

. 26 


Total 

13,655 

11,627 - 

2,028 



-ngiiirr-r 



13. It will be seen that during this period a loss of over 
2,000 members has been sustained, and Members of the Society 
are earnestly asked by the Council to use every effort in their 
power to secure new Members to make up this loss. The Council 
realise the difficulties to be encountered, owing to the depression 
in the agricultural industry, which has so adversely reacted 
upon the Society’s membership roU, but they feel that this is 
an additional reason why Members should be requested to en¬ 
deavour not only to stop the continued decrease but to assist 
in increasing the membership even beyond that attained in 1925. 

Governors. 

14. It is with particular pleasure that the Council report 

that H.R.H. Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles, has 

joined the Society as a Lffe Grovernor. 

16. Mr. Thomas L. Aveling (who represented Kent on the 
Council from 1905-1927), Mr. F. S. Courtney, M.Inst.C.E. (late 
Consulting Engineer), and Sir John McFadyean, M.B., B.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. (late Consulting Veterinary Surgeon), have been 
elected Honorary Life Governors ; and Mr. J. W. Glover has 
been elected a Life Governor under Bye-law 4. 

Honorary Members. 

16. In recc^nition of their services to Agriculture, Sir William 
Somervnie, M.A., D.Sc., Sir Rowland Bffien, F.R.S., and Sir 
Francis Houd, K.C.B., have been elected as Honorary Members 
of the Society. 

Presidency. 

17. The Council have decided to recommend to the Annual 
Meeting the election of Viscount Lascelles, K.G., as President 
of the Society to hold office until the Annual Meeting in 1929. 

Changes in the Council. 

18. To fill vacancies which have occurred, Viscount Tredegar 
has been elected a Vice-President; Mr. Edward Bohane has been 
elected as the representative of Ireland, and Mr. H. P. Mortimer 
has been elected as a representative of Cheshire. 
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Consulting Engineer. 

19. Dr. B. J. Owen, M.A., Director of the Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering, Oxford University, has been appointed as 
Consulting Engineer to the Society in succession to Mr. E. S. 
Courtney, who retired at the end of last year. 

Congratulations. 

20. During the year the Council have had occasion to con¬ 
gratulate Sir Edward Curre on the baronetcy conferred upon 
him by His Majesty, and Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, Consulting 
Chemist, on being made a C.I.E. 

Elections to the ConnoU. 

21. Members of Council who retire by rotation at the forth¬ 
coming Annual Meeting are those representing the electoral 
districts of Group B, viz., Buckinghamshire, Devon, Durham, 
Essex, Herefordshire, Leicestershire, London, Nottinghamshire, 
Rutland, Shropshire, Suffolk, Surrey, Wiltshire, Yorkshire West 
Riding, and South Wales. Governors and Members registered in 
those districts have been notified, and the customary procedure 
is being followed for the election or re-election of representatives 
for the Divisions concerned. 

Coonczl Meetings in 1909. 

22 . The Council will meet upon the foEowing dates in 1929 :— 
February 6, March 6, AprE 10, May 8, June 5, July 10 (in Harro¬ 
gate showyard), July 31, November 6, December 11 (Annual 
General Meeting). 

Accounts. 

23. In compEance with the Bye-laws, the balance-sheet has 
to be presented for consideration at the Annual Meeting. The 
Council therefore beg to submit the Balance-sheet, with Receipts 
and Pajnnents for the year 1927. These Accounts were published 
in Vol. 88 of the Journal issued to Governors and Members this 
year, having been certified as correct by the Professional Account¬ 
ants and Auditors appointed by the Members. Copies of the 
Accounts wiU be available for reference at the Meeting on 
December 12. 

Nottingham Show. 

24. Honoured by visits from Their Majesties The King and 
Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, and favoured with 
exceptionaEy fine weather, the Society’s third Show at Notting¬ 
ham was successful in every way. 

25. Ten Thousand Pounds was again the sum voted by the 
CotmoE for Prizes, and this was supplemented by handsome 
contributions from the Local Committee at Nottingham and the 
various Breed Societies. Entries in aE sections showed an 
increase over the previous year’s exhibition. Two breeds of 
cattle and six breeds of sheep had their classification canceEed 
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owing to the entries and/or exhibitors not reaching the minimum 
numbers laid down in the new regulation of which notice was 
given in the last Beport. 

26. In consequence of the confirmation during the Show 
of an outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease at Stockton Lane, 
York, the Ministry of Agriculture issued an Order dated July 
11 , the provisions of which included the isolation of animals 
at the Show which had been brought from the infected area. 
This necessitated the removal from the showyard and detention 
in isolation premises of four cattle and 34 pigs. All other Show 
animals except horses were licensed back to their destinations 
by the Ministry at the end of the Show. 

27. With the experience of the past three Shows, the Council 
have made a request to the Ministry to consider the practical 
advantage, in case of any future outbreaks in the country when 
the Show is in progress, of sending all the animals from the 
infected area back to that area by train and isolating them on 
the premises of their owners. 

28. A special feature of the Show was the grouped exhibit 
of Dairy Machinery, Implements and Utensils organised by the 
Committee of the Eighth World’s Dairy Congress, many of the 
delegates to which, representing 47 countries, were present at 
Nottingham, 

29. The party of farmers from various parts of the Empire 
who made a tour of this country in the summer under the auspices 
of the British National Union also visited the Show. 

30. Admissions by payment for the five days of the Show 
totalled 108,677. The audited accounts will, in accordance 
with the usual practice, be submitted at the Annual Meeting. 

31. The Society is greatly indebted to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Nottingham for their hospitable reception, and 
to ^e Nottingham Local Committee for all the work they did 
to promote the success of the Show. The thanks of Governors 
and Members to these bodies were heartily accorded in resolutions 
passed at the general meeting in the ^owyard. 

Meroluknts of the Staple Prizes for Wool. 

32. A sum of £600 has been received from the Merchants of 
the Staple of England (a body dating back to the reign of Edward 
m) for the establishment of a fund for the purpose of providing 
out of the yearly income thereof aimual prizes to be competed 
for by growers of wool. Accordingly, two special cash prizes, 
known as “ The Merchants of the Staple of England Prizes,” 
were awarded at the Nottingham Show this year (1) for the best 
fleece taken from any long-wooUed breed of sheep, (2) for the 
best fleece taken from any short-woolled breed of sheep. Similar 
prizes will be offered annually at the Society’s Show. 
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Deputation to SEtailway Clearing House. 

33, Early in the year a deputation from the Council waited 
upon the Eailway Officers at the Eailway Clearing House to 
discuss with them the question of the reduction of the charges 
upon provender accompanying live stock to agricultural shows. 
As the result of .this interview, the Railway Companies agreed 
to modify their arrangements as from the beginning of April 
last. Provender in excess of the free weight aUowances (which 
remain unaltered) conveyed in the same vehicle as the live 
stock is now charged at half the previous exceptional Owners’ 
Risk Parcels Scale of Rates. 

Bates TribunaL 

34, The Council have become annual subscribers to the 
funds of the Joint Committee of British Live Stock Breeders 
in order to support the work of that body on behalf of stock¬ 
owners before the Railway Rates Tribun^. 

Accommodation and Beqreation for Herdsmen* Stockmen* etc,* in Showyard. 

35, At the conclusion of the Newport Show last year repre¬ 
sentations were made by the Stockmen that some f^her pro¬ 
vision should be made for the comfort and welfare of the Exhibi¬ 
tors’ Servants engaged in the stockyard of the Show. 

36, As some Societies are now devoting considerable attention 
to this matter it was felt that the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England should not lag behind, and consequently at the Notting¬ 
ham Show a larger number of sleeping-boxes, stalls and pens 
was provided than had hitherto been the case. Two forage yards 
were constructed and also two Stockmen’s dining-rooms* which 
proved a great convenience in view of the distance from one 
end of the showyard to the other, 

37, The catering at these dining-rooms was also improved 
upon and it is hoped that with more experience and supervision 
in this particular department of the caterers’ work stiU further 
improvement will be effected. 

38, The Stewards in each section were asked to make enquiries 
as to the welfare of the men and to bring forward any complaints 
received from them, but, apart from a few minor matters which 
were rectified at once, these Officials had nothing to report. 

39, An innovation at the Show this year was the provision of 
three coffee bars for the use of grooms, herdsmen, shepherds, etc. 
These were open on the Eriday evening ^foretheSlxow commenced 
and continued their service until the Show actually opened. 
They were re-opened on Saturday evening, at the close of the 
Show, until the following Monday. The tents, gas and water 
services were provided by the Society, but the tea, coffee, food, 
etc., was provided by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association. This scheme enabled the men to 
get hot tea and refreshments immediately on arrival and just 
before departure. The charges made were very moderate, and 
the men highly appreciated it. The thanks of the Society are 
due to the organisers and to the ladies who gave their services, 
some of whom remained on duty for each of the nights during 
which these small canteens were open and who looked after the 
comfort of the men with the greatest care and thought. 

40. Another innovation which proved an inestimable boon 
to the Exhibitors’ servants was the provision of reading matter 
and writing materials in the large members’ tent, a portion of 
which was placed at the disposal of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for this purpose. 

41. Perhaps one of the most appreciated introductions at 
the Nottingham Show was the Concerts in the large tent in 
the evening. The Young Men’s Christian Association readily 
acquiesced in the request made to them by the Society that 
some pleasant means of passing the time in the evening should 
be provided by them. Excellent concerts with a change of 
programme and entertainers each evening were arranged. A 
Wireless Loud Speaker was installed; Community Singing also 
was one of the features of the concerts. 

42. The appreciation of the men was spontaneously expressed 
on the last night of the Show, and the Society is under a deep 
debt of gratitude to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and to the Divisional Secretary, Mr. Arthur W. Hayes, for all 
the trouble taken by them in organising these Concerts. 

43. They were in the nature of an experiment, but so well 
were they carried out by the organisers, and so highly appreciated 
were they by the men, that they will be looked for in future years 
and will become an integral part of the Royal Show. 

"Kew Implements.” 

44. Stillfurtherconsiderationhasbeengiven to the regulations, 
andin view of the operation of those in force for the Nottingham 
Show and the experience gained by Dr. B. J. Owen, the new 
Consulting Engineer to the Society, other amendments are 
contemplated. 

Xdals. 

46. The Trial of Seed Drills suggested by the Research 
Committee as a result of experiments conducted at the Norfolk 
Agricultural Station is still receiving the careful consideration 
of the Implement Committee. 

46. The Implement Committee is also considering the 
advisability of holding further Trials of Sugar Beet Root Lifters 
and Harvesting Machinery, Representations have been made 
to them that improvements have been efieoted in these machines 
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since the last Trials at Kelham in 1925, and a Conferenee with 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is to be held to discuss 
the position which has now arisen. If the circumstances warrant 
it, Trials will doubtless be arranged in the autumn of 1929. 

Plantations Competition. 

47. This year's Competition for Plantations and Estate 
Nurseries was restricted to the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridge. In all, 42 entries were received. The 
Marquis of Lothian, Elickling, won the Special Medal for the 
best-managed woodlands on an estate not less than 1,000 acres 
in area, and the Royal English Arborieultural Society's Grold 
Medal for the best plantation was awarded to Lt.-Col. B. J. 
Petre, of Westwick, Norwich. 

48. In 1929 the Plantations and Nurseries Competition will 
be restricted to the county of Yorkshire. 

Orchards and Prnit Plantations. 

49. There were 33 entries in this year's competition, which 
was confined to Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight. The Special Medal offered by the Society for the entry 
receiving the highest number of points in any one of the classes 
was awarded to Mr. Frank J. l^ery, of Brook Lane, Botley, 
Hants. 

50. Begun in connection with the Cambric^e Show of 1922, 
these competitions have been conducted annually until all 
districts have been visited where sufficient fruit is grown to 
warrant the organisation of competitions. They have proved, 
to be so popular with the growers that the Council have now 
decided to continue them for another five years. 

61. In 1929, the East Riding of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk and the Isle of Ely will form the area of the competition, 

awards for hong Service. 

52. The Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and Cambridge 
were this year included in the scheme for the award of the 
Society’s bronze medals and certificates to farm servants for 
long service. Medals and certificates will be forwarded in due 
course to those qualified to receive them. 

Next Year’s Show. 

63. The Eighty-eighth Annual Exhibition of the Society 
wxU be held at Harrogate from Tuesday, July 9, to Saturday, 
July 13. In view of the visit of the National Society, the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society have decided not to hold their 
show in 1929. 

Prize Idsi 

64. The Prize List for the 1929 Show vdll, with certain 
alterations, be similar to that for the Notlmgham Show. Offers 
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of Champion and other prizes have been received from the follow- 
ing:—SMre Horse Society, Clydesdale Horse Society, Suffolk 
Horse Society, British Peroheron Horse Society, Hunters’ Im¬ 
provement and National Light Horse Breeding Society, National 
Pony Society, Shetland Pony Stud Book Society, Shorthorn 
Society, Hereford Herd Book Society, Devon Cattle Breeders’ 
Society, Sussex Herd Book Society, Sussex Cattle Breeders’ 
Society of South Africa, Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society, English 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association, Argentine Aberdeen-Angus 
Association, Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, Dairy Shorthorn Association, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn 
Association, Red Poll Cattle Society, British Eriesian Cattle 
Society, Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, English Guernsey 
Cattle Society, English Jersey Cattle Society, British Kerry Cattle 
Society, Dexter Cattle Society, Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Shropshire Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, Suffolk Sheep Society, Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, Wilt¬ 
shire or Western Horn Sheep Society, Ryeland Flock Book 
Society, Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society, Lincoln Longwool 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Society of Border Leicester Sheep 
Breeders, Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Swadedale Sheep Breeders’ Association, Herdwick Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, CSieviot Sheep Society, Black Welsh Mountain 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, National Pig Breeders’ Association, 
Large Black Pig Society, Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society, 
Cumberland Pig Society, Essex Pig Society, National Long White 
Lop-Eared Pig Society. 

Special Prizes are being contributed in the Poultry section 
by the Sussex Poultry Club, Buff Orpington Club, Coltimbian 
Wyandotte Club, British Black Bamevelder Club, British Black 
Leghorn Club, Campine Club, and Ma^ie Duck Club. 

To ensure that Bulls and Boars exhibited at the Society’s 
Show should have proved themselves stock getters the Council 
have adopted the following regulations for insertion in the 
Harrogate Prize sheet:— 

'' No bull three years of age or upwards on May 1, 1929, 
shall be eligible to compete for any prize unless such bull shall 
have sired at least three living calves bom within twelve months 
previous to above date, the births of which calves shall have been 
notified to the Society publishing the Herd Book or Register 
of the breed, 

“ No boar two years of age or upwards on May 1,1929, shall 
be eligible to compete for any prize unless such boar shall have 
sired at least three live litters bom within twelve months previous 
to above date and the pigs from those litters shall have been 
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accepted or are eligible for registration in the Herd Book of 
the breed.” 

Closing of Entries. 

55. Intending exhibitors at Harrogate are reminded that 
the latest date for receiving entries of horses (breeding classes), 
cattle, goats, sheep and pigs is May 1. Entries of Biding and 
Driving Horses and Local Classes close May 31. Entries of 
Produce close on May 20. Entries of Poultry close on May 31. 

Applications for space in the Implement, etc., Department 
must be made not later than March 20. 

Entries of New Implements for the Society’s Silver Medal 
must be made by March 1. 

Schedules and entry forms will be ready for issue in the 
New Year. To prevent disappointment. Members are particu¬ 
larly requested to make early application. 

Shows of 1930 and 1931. 

56. As announced in the last report, the annual show will 
take place at Manchester in 1930, and at Warwick in 1931. 

Judges in South America. 

57. At the request of the Argentine Bural Society, the Council 
again appointed Judges to officiate at the Palermo Show. The 
panel this year was as follows:— 

Shortihorm, —Idr. John Barnes, Aikbank, Wigton. 

Serefords. —^Mr. H, B. Evans, Marston Court, Pembridge. 

Abetdem Angus Cattle and Clydesdale Horses, —^Mr. J. McG. Petrie, 
Asleid, New Deer. 

Lincoln Sheep, Blackface Sheep, and Shire Horses, —^Mir. P. A. Good, 
Potterhanworth, Lincoln. 

Pigs, —^F. Townend, Hlghfield, Moor AUerfcon, Leeds. 

Mr. Barnes and Mr. Evans also acted as Judges for the Bural 
Association of Uruguay at their Monte Video Show. 

■ Chemical Department. 

68 . The work of the Chemical Department, though the 
number of samples has undergone some diminution, continues 
to show useful activity, and, from time to time, interesting 
information has been given in the monthly reports of the Councd 
meetings. The samples analysed have been 228 as against 291 
in 1927. Of these, diifferent oflPals have formed a considerable 
proportion, and also samples of lime. In neither of these groups 
has a fully satisfactory position been reached, but it is hoped 
that the introduction of the new Fertilisers and Feeding St^s 
Act will effect an improvement. 

69. As before, several cases have occurred m which compound 
cakes or meals, sold on guarantee, have been found not to comply 
with this, or to be composed of ingredients different from those 
stated to be present. Eenewed attention has been called to 
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condimental and similar preparations, often sold at exorbitant 
prices, and it would seem, from correspondence received later, 
that the warnings given have had some eSect, Reference is 
made to a case of cattle-poisoning through the occurrence—in 
a compound food—of castor-oil bean seeds. 

60. Fertilisers generally have been of satisfactory nature 
and quality, with the exception, as stated, of lime, more parti¬ 
cularly ground lime. This latter seems hard to get of good and 
reliable quality, and there should be a good opening for firms who 
are ready to supply a really good and pure ground Kme. Several 
samples of sugar-beet and of sugar-beet pulp have been sent, 
and the occurrence of arsenic in hops has been noted. An 
interesting case of the poisoning of fish through the use of weed¬ 
killer on paths leading into pon^ also occupied attention ; while, 
as usual, there were not a few examples of deficiency in lime in 
samples of soil sent for analysis. 

61. The coming into force of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, 1926, on JiSy 1, 1928, marks an important era. The 
regulations affecting it have been widely discussed, and general 
agreement upon them reached, while the appointment of a 
permanent Advisory Committee, to consider any changes that 
may from time to time be called for, ensures that the Act wiU 
be carefully watched and kept up to date. Doubtless, in the 
course of working, many questions wiU arise, but these will 
be referred to the Advisory Committee, and it is confidently 
hoped that the new Act mH be found a good and workable 
Measure and a great improvement on the old Act. 

62. The Chemical Committee have lost, by death, one of their 
oldest and most active members, Mr. Christopher Middleton, 
who always took a deep and practical interest in the work of 
the Committee; also, by retirement, their late Chairman, Mr. 
J. L. Luddington, who, among other activities, had been con¬ 
cerned largely with the introduction of the new Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act. His place is taken by Mr. H. Dent Brockle- 
hurst. 

Botanical Department* 

63. Problems associated with the diseases of farm crops and, 
to a greater extent than usual, with the diseases of market-garden 
and fruit crops, have constituted the greater part of the work 
of the Botanical Department during 1927-1928. Most of the 
diseases were due to weU-known parasitic fungi. Their effects 
on the crops appear to have been less serious than usual- En¬ 
quiries with regard to grassing down arable land and the use 
of artificial manures on permanmt grass-land showed a tendency 
to increase. About the usual number of plants was identffied. 
These were for the most part weeds of arable land, but the list 
of species was lengthened by the inclusion of two ooUeotions from 
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pastures suspected of containing plants poisonous to stock. The 
number of samples of seeds tested was again small. 

Zoological Department. 

64. Injurious insects have been abundant during the year, 
and the full list of those noted would be a long one, though 
most are too familiar to have been the subject of enquiry by 
Members. The outstanding pests seem to have been slugs in 
the early months of the year and aphis later on. Tar distillate 
washes have greatly diminished the harm done to fruit trees 
by aphis, but almost all other crops have suffered badly. The 
bean aphis in particular has been destructive, not only to beans, 
but to mangold, sugar-beet, carrots and parsnips. The only 
novelty recorded is a gall-mite disease of poplar trees not hitherto 
observed in England. Advice has been given with regard to 
some other forestry pests, but most of the enquiries in this section 
have had relation to insects attacking the dead timber stacked 
in timber-yards. Various insects have been sent for identification, 
most of them infesting stored products or furniture. 

Animal Diseases. 

65. There has been an increase in the number of outbreaks 
of Foot and Mouth Disease compared with 1927. The figures, 
however, with regard to parasitic mange in horses, swine fever 
and sheep scab, all show a considerable diminution as compared 
with last year. Outbreaks of anthrax have increased by nearly 
30 per cent., but in spite of the increase the figures for 1928 
are considerably lower than those for 1926 and 1926. 

66 . The prevalence of mastitis in dairy herds has been a 
source of considerable loss to stockowners during the period under 
review. Judging from reports and enquiries for assistance from 
stockowners, Johne^s disease has not been so prevalent. This 
may be partly due to the prolonged dry period, for it is well 
known that such conditions are to some extent unfavourable 
for the propagation of the disease. The same explanation is 
probably true in the case of the disease known as parasitic 
gastritis in sheep, there having been few reports of the eaistence 
of the trouble. 

67. The establishment by the Society of a Quarantine Station 
for the necessary observation on stock intended for export has 
already proved of inestimable benefit to the trade in Pedi^ee 
Cattle, and is a further example of the practical suggestions 
which are being from time to time carried into effect by the 
Society for the benefit of agrictdturists. 

donmltlag VetedxLair Surgeon* 

68 . Sir John McPadyean, in April last, tendered his resigna¬ 
tion of the appointment Honorary Consulting Veterinary 
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Surgeon to the Society, which he had held since 1904. The 
Council accepted this resignation with regret, and, in recognition 
of Sir John’s loyal and valuable services to the Veterinary 
Committee and to the Society, elected him as an honorary Life 
Governor. They also asked him to accept a piece of plate suitably 
inscribed as a memento of his long association with the Society. 

69. On the recommendation of the Veterinary Committee, 
the Council have appointed Professor F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., 
F.R.C.V.S., Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, as Con¬ 
sulting Veterinary Surgeon to the Society. 

Imported Meat 

70. At their May meeting, the Council passed a resolution 
urging on the Minister of Agriculture “ the desirability that all 
frozen or chilled meat imported from any country in which 
Foot and Mouth Disease exists should be placed in cold storage 
at the ports in Great Britain, retained there, and not exposed 
on the market xmtil sufficient time has elapsed for the virus 
of the disease possibly present in the marrow of the bones to 
have died.” 

71. It is understood that further experiments with actual 
sides of beef in a refrigerating chamber are now being conducted 
by the Foot and Mouth Disease Research Committee in regard 
to the length of life of the disease virus. 

Delay in Notification of Disease. 

72. In a circular letter dated January 3, the Ministry of 
Agriculture called attention to the serious delay which had 
occurred in many cases in reporting outbreaks of Foot and Mouth 
Disease. The Council thereupon by resolution called the 
attention of Members of the Society to the extreme importance 
of immediate notification on the least suspicion of the existence 
of the disease, and stated that they were prepared to support 
the Ministry in any further steps it might deem wise to take to 
put an end to the concealment which is causing such widespread 
loss. They also invited the co-operation of the National Farmers’ 
Union though their County Branches in once more bringing to 
the notice of farmers the urgent importance of immediate 
notification. 

luadeqiiatd Fdoalties for Coacealmeiit. 

73. ^ On more than one occasion the Council have had brought 
to their notice cases in which owners of animals suffering from 
Foot and Mouth Disease have been prosecuted for failing to 
report the existence of the disease, and in which most ins^equate 
penalties have been infiicted. The Council regarded the position 
of affairs as so unsatisfactory that they made strong representa¬ 
tions to the Home Office and the Ministry of Agriculture on the 
matter. Hiere would, howeyer, appear to be serious objections 
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to the Home Office addressing a communication to magistrates 
on such a matter. 

74. Joint action between the Society and the National 
Farmers’ Union is now being considered with the view of impress¬ 
ing upon magistrates the great importance of more drastic action 
on their part. 

Quarantine Station. 

76. On page 9 of the Eeport of the Council for last year 
the scheme for the provision of a Quarantine Station in the 
Port of London which would facilitate the expoii) of Live Stock 
to the Dominions from this country was mentioned. Since 
then the requisite formalities have been complied with and the 
Deed indemnifying the Society against aU financial commitments 
and liabilities has been entered into by the Government. The 
lease of the premises at the East India Dock has been com¬ 
pleted and the conversion of the premises, undertaken by the 
Walker Weston Co., was carried out within the time stipulated 
in the contract. 

76. This enabled the Station to be opened by the Rt. Hon. 
L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for the Dominions, on the after¬ 
noon of the 4th April. At the Official Opening, when the Presi¬ 
dent, Lord Harlech, took the Chair, there were present, in addition 
to the Secretary of State for the Dominions, the Earl of Strad- 
broke, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Ksheries; Sir Charles Howell Thomas, Permanent Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries ; Mr. S. G. Tallents, 
Secretary, Empire Marketing Board; Members of the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England; High Cbmmis- 
sioners of various Dominions; Secretaries of Breed Societies; 
Representatives of Shipping Companies ; as well as Officers of 
the Port of London Authority, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Royal Veterinary College, etc. 

77. After the Station had been formally opened and the 
Secretary of State thanked for his good offices. Sir Merrik 
Burrell, Chairman of the Quarantine Station Committee, out¬ 
lined the scheme and stated that the Station was now ready 
to receive stock; the requisite forms containing all the informa¬ 
tion required had been prepared and were obtainable then and 
there. He advised Breed Society Secretaries and potential 
exporters to take a supply of these with them and hoped that 
they would lose no time in filling the Station and proving its 
value as a means of reviving our live stock export trade which 
had been in abeyance for such a long period. A very competmit 
Manager and Staff for the Station had been engaged and the 
administrative section at the office of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England was complete and ready to commence work 
at once* 
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78. The accommodation consists of 28 Boxes and 18 Stalls and 
these can be adapted to the particular requirements of exporters 
and the breed, sex or kind of animal to be shipped. 

79. The first consignment of stock entered the Station on 
April 25, and consisted of 6 Bulls for Southern Rhodesia. 
Subsequent consignments have been dealt with as follows :— 

June Sih —4 Cattle') 

2 Pigs for South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. 

3 Sheep] 

June 23rd—3 Cattle, for South Africa. 

July 26^*^—10 Cattle) 

62 Sheep [for Irish Free State. 

32 Pigs 

The Quarantine Station for this period was full. 

August VJlh —36 Cattle] 

12 Sheep [for South Africa. 

6 Pigs 

The Quarantine Station was again Med for this period. 

Sept 1st —17 Cattle, for Southern Rhodesia. 

Sept 18th —18 Cattle) 

39 Sheep [for Irish Free State. 

13 Pigs j 

The Quarantine Station was again Med for this period. 

October 

This consignment Med the Quarantine Station. 

27iJir-^12 Cattle. 

Nov. lOift—7 Goats. 

Dee. 4:th —^There are very few enquiries for this period which connects 
with a free freight steamer to South Africa, but there 
is a possibility that part of a consignment of 46 head 
for Southern Rhodesia under a recently arranged frei^t 
scheme may be purchased in time to be sent by this 
sailing. 

Dec. 19th —^This quarantine period has been fixed for the Irish Free 
State, and so far it is known that about 20 head of 
livestock is available. Four pigs for the Government 
of Trinidad may also enter for the same period. 

80. The above details show that the Station has proved its 
worth and it is unfortunate that the Dominions of New Zealand, 
Australia and Canada have not yet accepted the conditions of 
the Quarantine Scheme prior to the export of stock to those 
countries. A printed despatch has, however, been sent to all 
the Dominions, and it is hoped that soon all will agree to accept 
the standard regulations governing the export of stock through 
the agency of the Quarantine Station. 

81. The Society is confident that the action taken by it in 
advocating the erection and use of a Quarantine Station has 
been justified. It does not gain in any way financially by the 
results, nor, on the other hand, is it subj‘ect to any claims for 
damage or other liabilities. The Society’s object in suggestiag 
and undertaking the scheme is simply to help the exporter of 
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Pedigree Live Stock and to foster the trade of the breeder in this 
country. The fees payable are moderate and exporters can 
have every confidence in making use of the Station, 

Besearch Committee. 

82. The customary annual Beport on the work of the Besearch 
Committee appeared in VoL 88 of the Journal issued this year. 
In Occasional Notes, issued in June to Governors and Members, 
was given the Beport of an experiment conducted at the Norfolk 
Agricultural Station to test The Value of Dried Sugar Beet 
Pulp in the Production of Winter Beef.^^ Work still in progress 
includes Barley Besearch at the Norfolk Agricultural Station; 
Lucerne Inoculation under the supervision of the Bothamsted 
Experimental Station; Grassland Improvement, at Shoby, 
Leicestershire; and an investigation into Mastitis in Cows 
undertaken by the Besearch Institute of the Boyal Veterinary 
College. 

“ Agricultural Besearch in 1927.” 

83. It will be remembered that, in addition to the Journal^ 
the Society now publishes an annual bulletin, the object of 
which is to give the results of agricultural research at home 
and abroad in the previous year. A third volume, entitled 
Agricultural Research in 1927, has now been printed, and copies 
are being sent with this Beport to all those Governors and Members 
who have expressed a wish to have the volume. 

84. Otheb Mbmbebs who Dbsibe to have this woek 

SHOULD MAKE EABLY APPLICATION POB IT TO THE SbOBETABY. 

The book, which is published by John Murray, 50a Albemarle 
Street, London, W., is free to Governors and Members, and is 
obtainable by non-members at 1^. 3d, post free. The price of 
the two earlier volumes, copies of which are still available, was 
2s. fid. each. 

Medal for Besearelu 

86. A Silver Medal and money or books to the value of £10 
were again offered by the Besearch Committee this year for a 
monograph or essay giving evidence of original research on the 
part of the candidate on any agricultural subject, on any of the 
cognate agricultural sciences, or on agricultuial economics. 
Candidates must reside in Great Britain or Ireland, and must 
not be more than 30 years of age. The last date for receiving 
monographs or essays was October 31. 

Mectrioity Supply In Bural Areas. 

86. In the autumn of 1927 the Council appointed Mr. Dampier 
Whetham to represent them at a Conference called fay the 
Eiectrioity Commissioners to consider the problem of electaric 
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supply in rural areas. He has now presented the following 
Report:— 

The full Conference met three times, and two Sub-Committees, 
appointed to consider (1) the nature and extent of the demand, and (2) 
the price of supply and cost of equipment, met five and seven times 
resx)eetively. 

Both Sub-Committees had much evidence put before them, and the 
Keport of the Conference, published by H.M. Stationery OiQ&ce (l^. net), 
embodying the Reports of the Sub-Committees, may be taken as a useful 
summary of the conclusions which may be drawn from the facts at present 
known. 

At the first meeting of the Conference, a general consensus of opinion 
became manifest that, if rural electrification was to make much progress, 
a relaxation was necessary in the regulations for the construction of 
overhead lines, which cost about £600 a mile in England compared with 
£200 or £300 in some other countries. The Electricity Commissioners, 
who already had this matter under consideration, announced concessions 
at the second meeting of the Conference, and a new code was published 
on April 16th, 1928. It seems probable that under this code the cost 
noay be reduced to somewhere about £400 a mile—a substantial saving. 
The Conference, at its third meeting, recommended still further considera¬ 
tion of possible relaxations. 

The Report of Sub-Committee No. 1, over which Sir Douglas Newton 
presided, contains evidence about the present and the potential demand 
for electric current. For instance, the rural area served by the Chester 
Corporation from 1925 to 1928 showed a rise in the number of consumers 
from 318 to 1,188, and in the units consumed per head of the rural popula¬ 
tion from 7*3 to 48*9. The Committee estimates that, in rural areas 
surrounding towns, the consumption might reach 60 umts per head in 
three or four years under a progressive policy, while, in the next sur¬ 
rounding belts of purely rural territory, 30 or 40 units per head might 
be used. In more sparsely populated and remote areas, a public supply 
of electricity is not likely to be remunerative, at any rate for many years 
to come. 

These figures represent the probable demand from all country con¬ 
sumers. As regard the purely agricultural demand, the Chester figures 
show that 106 farms took an average of 1,706 units per farm in the fourth 
year of supply, three-quarters of this amount being accounted for by 
lighting and by the domestic requhrements of the farm-houses, compara¬ 
tively little xise being made of electricity for power. On the other hand, 
in specially favourable cases studied by Dr. Owen in various parts of 
the country, the consumption per farm rose to figures varying from 4,000 
to 14,000 units per annum. 

iSub-Comnoittee No. 2, Chairman Mr. J*. T. H. Legge, considers that 
in areas surrounding towns, where the annual consumption might reach 
60 units ^r head of population, the ch^es should not exceed 8d. per 
unit for lighting, 2d. (decreasing according to consumption to Id.) for 
heating, and 2Jd. to IJd. for power. In the next belt of territory, with 
a probable consumption of 30 units per head, the rates should not exceed 
9d. to lOd. for lighting, and 3d. to 4d. for other purposes. But the Com¬ 
mittee recommend the general adoption of a two-part tarific, by which 
there is a fixed or service charge, and in addition a charge for each unit 
consumetL They think that the fixed charge should be ^justed so that 
the eidditional charge should not be more than Id. or 1 Jd. a unit. 

At the third meeting of the Conference on June 26, the Reports of 
the Bub-Committees were generally approved, and thirteen deMte 
recqmmendatioiis based on those Reports adopted or made with the 
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object of fijrtbering rural electrification. The Electricity Coroinissioners 
are asked to pay special attention to country areas, to reconsider the code 
of overhead line regulations, to stimulate Local Authorities and Companies 
undertaking the supply of electricity in various specified ways, to publish 
annual Reports with statistics of progress, to urge on imdertakers greater 
uniformity in charges, to invite the Electrical Industry to help in devising 
a scheme for financial assistance in wiring and in hning apparatus, and 
in arranging for an annual meeting of Maj^gers and Engineers of electric 
supply undertakings. 

The Electricity Commissioners stated their intention of calling the 
Conference together again in twelve months' time to review the position 
again. 


Bye-Laws. 

87, As stated in the last year’s Report, the Council then 
had under consideration the amendment of the Bye-laws relating 
to the procedure to be adopted for the dismissal of a Member 
from the Society. The new Bye-law was enacted by the Council 
on April 4, and is as follows:— 

Bye-law 16 (A),—^Any Governor or Member (including an Honorary 
Foreign or Corresponding Member) who shall fail in the observance of 
any ride, regulation or bye-law of the Society, or shall conduct himself 
in a manner derogatory to or unworthy of the character of the Society 
or prejudicial to its interests, may be removed from the Society in the 
following manner;— 

Any complaint or allegation relating to any of the matters aforesaid 
against such Governor or Member (in this Bye-law hereinafter called ** the 
said Member”) may be brought to the notice of the Council by any 
Committee* 

The Council may thereupon refer the complaint or allegation either 
to some standing Ocmmittee or to a special Committee. 

Such Committee shell as soon-as practicable appoint a place and 
time for the consideration of the complaint or allegation. The said 
Member shall be informed in writing of the nature of the complaint or 
allegation against him, and shall be invited to attend in person before 
the Committee at the appointed place and time. 

All the facts, documents and evidence in support of or in reply to 
the complaint or allegation shall be placed before the Committee, who 
shall generally arrange the procedure and conduct of the matter as they 
shall think proper. 

The Committee shall as soon as practicable prepare and present to 
the Council a report summarising the matter and the evidence adduced, 
and shall state their findings upon such evidence and whether or not 
they recommend the removal of the said Member from the Society. 

A copy of such report shall be sent to the said Member by registered 
post not less than seven days before it is presented to the Council. 

If the report shall recommend the removal of the said Member, and 
if the Council shall by a vote of at least two-thirds of the members of 
the Council present and voting adopt the said report, then the said Mem¬ 
ber shall, ipso factOi be removed mom being a Governor or Mem^r of 
the Society; but he shaE remain liable for any arrears of subscription 
or other sums due from him, and shall not be entitled to the retmm of 
any subscription or life composition already paid. 

The said Member shall not be at liberi^ to retire from the Society 
between the dates of the first communication to the Cotmcil of the com¬ 
plaint or alleg6»tion and the final decision of the Council on the report of 
the Committee. 
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Any member of the Council who shall be a member of the Committee 
and attend the inquiry shall not be entitled to vote upon the report at 
any meeting of the Council, and if by inadvertence or otherwise he shall 
BO vote his vote shall not be counted. 

Written notice of the ultimate decision of the Council shall be given 
to the said Member as soon as practicable. 

(B).—^Any Governor or Member who shall have been expelled from 
any agricultural or breed society for conduct derogatory to or unworthy 
of the character of such society or prejudicial to its interests or objects 
shall, on the fact being brought to the notice of the Council, be removed 
from being a Governor or Member by a resolution to that e:ffect passed 
by the Council; but such Governor or Member shall remain liable for 
any arrears of subscriptions or other sums due from him, and shall not 
be entitled to the return of any subscription or life composition already 
paid. 

The fact that any Governor or Member has been expelled from any 
agricultunal or breed society shall be sufficiently evidenced for the purpose 
of this Bye-law by a certificate to that effect from the secretary or some 
other official of such agricultural or breed society. 

Representation on other Bodies* 

88. Lord Hastings has been appointed, vice Sir Douglas 
Newton, resigned, as the Society's representative on the Council 
of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany. Mr. T. B, 
Turner has been appointed as a Member of the Registration 
Committee of the Worshipful Company of Farriers. Captain 
Denis Wigan, who has been co-opted as a Member of the Society’s 
Research Committee, has been appointed, with Mr. Fred Smith, 
to represent them on the Governing Body of the Norfolk Agri¬ 
cultural Station. Lord Mildmay of Flete has been appointed, 
vice Sir William Somerville, resigned, as the Society’s represen¬ 
tative on the Council of the Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine. 

“Queen Victoria Gifts.” 

89. The Trustees of the “ Queen Victoria Gifts Fund/’ by 
utilising an accumulated balance, have been able this year to 
make a grant of £300 to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution. The money is to be devoted to eight giEts of £10 
each to male candidates, seven gifts of £20 each to married 
couples, and eight gifts of £10 each to female candidates, the 
actual distribution in each class to be left until after the election 
to pensions by the Institution. This represents the largest 
grant made for the past twenty-one years. For nineteen years 
prior to 1926 the grant made was £140 a year, and for 1926 and 
1927 £180 a year. 

Medals for Cattle Pathology. 

90. In the examination held at the Royal Veterinary College 
this year for the Society’s Prizes for Cattle Pathology, the 
Silver Medal was gained by Mr. J. S. Steward, of Gwynne House, 
Hereford, and the Bronze Medal by Mx. J. S. Stevenson, of Oriel 
House, Norwich Street, East Dereham. 
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National Diploma in Agriculture. 

91. Fifty-nine candidates were successful in gaining the 
National Diploma in Agriculture at the Twenty-ninth annual 
examination held by the National Agricultural Examination 
Board at the University of Leeds in April last. See list on 
pages 285 and 286. 

National Diploma in Dairying. 

92. The Thirty-third annual examination for the National 
Diploma in Dairying was held, under a new syllabus and revised 
reguktions, in September, at the University and British Dairy 
Institute, Beading, for English students, and at the Dairy School 
for Scotland, Kflmamock, for Scottish students. Forty-three 
candidates were examined at the English Centre, of whom twenty- 
four were awarded the Diploma ; and forty-two presented them¬ 
selves at the Scottish Centre, of whom twenty-one gained the 
Diploma. The Honours standard was attained by one student at 
each Centre, The names of the Diploma winners wiU be found 
on pages 288 and 289. 

AjoalgamatioxL o! Dairy Examinatious. 

93. As the result of a conference between representatives of 
the National Agricultural Examination Board and of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, it has been decided to amalgamate 
the N.D.D. and the B.D.F. A. Dairy Diploma Examinations, The 
joint Examination will in future be conducted by a newly-con¬ 
stituted body to be known as the ‘‘ National Dairy Examination 
Board,” on which the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association will have equal representation. The 
Diploma wiU continue to be the “ National Diploma in Dairying,” 
and the expenses of the new Board will be shared equally by the 
three Societies concerned. 

0erman Agricultural Society# 

94i The Council have now resumed the friendly relations with 
the German Agriculttiral Society which were broken off m August, 
1914. 

By Order of the Council, 

T. B, TURNER, 

Secretary, 

16 Bedford Square, 

London, W.C.l. 

November, 1928. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

I.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
TWENTY-NINTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Heud at Leeds, Apbil 11 to 18, 1928. 

1. The Twenty-ninth Examination for the National 
Diploma in AGmouLTTJEE was, by the courtesy of the authorities, 
held at the University of Leeds, from the 11th to the 18th 
April last. 

2. The subjects of Examination were Practical Agriculture 
(two papers). Farm Machinery and Implements, Land Surveying 
and Farm Buildings, Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural 
Botany, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agriculture Zoology, and 
Veterinary Science and Hygiene. The whole nine papers could 
be taken at one time, or a group of any three, four or five in one 
year and the remaining group at one examination within the 
next two years. Candidates taking the whole Examination in 
one year who failed in not more than three subjects, and candi¬ 
dates taking a second group who failed in not more than two 
subjects, were allowed to appear again for those subjects only 
next year. Candidates failing in one or two subjects of a first 
group of not less than four, or in a single subject of a group of 
three, were permitted to take those subjects again in conjunction 
with the second group. 

All candidates, before sitting for the Practical Agriculture 
and Farm Machinery and Implements papers, had to produce 
evidence of possessing a practical knowledge of Agriculture 
obtained by residence on a farm for a period or periods (not more 
than two) covering a complete year of farming operations. 

3. The Examiners in the different subjects were: 

Peaoticai, AgbiouiiTtirb. (First Paper, 400 Marks. Second Paper, 
400 Marks.) A, W. Oldershaw, B.Sc., N.D.A., Prof. 

J. A. S. Watson, M.C., B.Sc., M.S.A. (Iowa), and William Bruce, 
M.A., B.Sc.; Fabm Maohineiiy and ImpiiEMENTS. (300 Marks.) 
J. R. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.); Land SuBVBViNa 
AND Fabm B-oxldings. (100 Marks.) Edward Walford, F.S.I.; 
AGRictTi.TX]nBAi. CHEMISTRY. (200 Marks.) J. F. Tocher, D.So., 
F.I.G.; AGEIOXJ1.TXIBA1. Botaity. (200 Marks.) Prof. John 
Percival, M.A., Sc.D.; AGBiotriTURAi:i Boox-Keebing. (200 
Marks.) Arthur G. Ruston, B.A., D.So.; Agriotxlturad Zoo¬ 
logy, (100 Marks.) R. Stewart MaoDougall, M.A., D.Sc.; 
and Vbtbrinaby Soiencb and Hygiehe. (200 Marks.) A C. 
Duncan, F.R,C.V.S* 

4. One hundred and fifty-five candidates presented them¬ 
selves, as compared with 142 last year. Nine candidates took 
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the whole Exammation, 75 who had previously passed in certain 
subjects appeared for the rema in ing portion, and the other 71 
candidates came up for a first group of subjects. 

5, Fifty-nine candidates were successful in obtaining 
the Diploma, the first four reaching the Honours standard. 
The names of the ordinary Diploma-winners are in alphabetical 
order. 


DIPLOMA WITH HONOURS. 

1st, CHABins Tubneb, West of Scotland AgrioTiltural College, Glasgow. 
2nd, Evelyn Hoyle Brant, South Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent. 

3rd, Loins Henby Manning, Harper Adanos Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop. 

4th, William Edjvhjnd Gelling, University of Leeds. 

DIPLOMA. 

Cheistopheb Stevens Allen, Seale HAyne Agricultural College, 
Newton Abbot. 

Geobgb Thomas Baupoub, South Eastern Agricultural College. 
Stanley Ebane Babnes, University College of Wales, Aber3^twyth. 
Edgab Alfbed BaboTiETt, South Eastern Agricultural College. 
Chables Edwabd Bland, University of Reading. 

Clebtobd Bosohwobth, University of Leeds. 

ViOTOB Bbiggs, University of Leeds. 

James Clabk Bbownue, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Geobge Wabwick Csannon, University of Reading. 

Ebnest Mabten Olabe, E^t Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Duncan Cybil Clabke, Midland Agricultural and D€biry College, 
Sutton Bonington. 

John Gbant Coopeb, University of Leeds. 

John Cbozibb, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

John Reginald Cubby, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Robebt Paton Davidson, Edinbmgh University and East of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. 

Edwabd Davies, University College of Wales, Ab eryst w y th. 
Albbbt Ivob Gobdon Day, University of Reading. 

Ubsula Esmonds Dowse, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
H^old CiBOiL Fbeeth, University of Reading. 

Lesltb Fbepbbick Gbbgoby, University College of Wales, Aberyst¬ 
wyth. 

Gobdon Geobge BIayes, East Anglian Ihstitate of Agriculture. 
Johnston Boyd Hendebson, West of Scotland A^oultmal Collide. 
William Alfbed Johnson, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Henby Fbaseb Naismeeh Johnston, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

John Phttxtps Jones, U3Qiversity College of W€des, Aberystwyth, 
Keith Ben Kilbubn, University of L^ds. 

Geoffbey Le Mesubieb Lavebs, ^ale BCayne Agricultural College. 
Idbis Giles Lewis, University College of Wales, Abery st w yt h. 
John LociggABT, West of Scotland Ajgricultural College. 

James John MacGbegob, Glasgow University and West of SeoHand 
Agricultural College. 

Neil McNab, West of Scotland Agricultaral College, 

Anthony John MABVAXf, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
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Horace T^FaT.Tui Graham Mmsoi, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Ar th ur Bateman Moore, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Henry Ian Moore, University of Leeds. 

WiNEiELD Moulds, University of Leeds. 

John Frederior Oxsnham, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

W. R. Pejtman, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Harry Jambs William Powell, South Eastern Agricultural College. 
‘William Richard Bryant Quick, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Thomas Robinson, University of Leeds. 

Gilbert McMicking Roddan, Glasgow University and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

W tt.ltAM T. Rowe, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Ralph Newman Sadler, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Clifford Rundle Seldon, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Sidney Douglas Smith, University of Lee&. 

Cecil Robert HiOKLiNa Sturgbss, Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College. 

William Henry Sutton, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Noel Lea Tinley, South Eastern A^cultural College. 

Leonard Cundell Trumper, University of Beading. 

Bernard Henry Walker, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Ian Pollock Watson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John MoAdam Watson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
George Wells, University of Reading, 

Joseph Christopher Wheatley, Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College. 

6. One of the candidates appeadng for the whole Exaanination 
failed in three subjects, and fifteen of those taking a second 
group of subjects failed in not more than two. These will be 
permitted next year to take again the subjects in which they 
failed. 

7. Of the 71 candidates appearing for a first group of subjects, 
the following 35 succeeded in passing, and will therefore be per¬ 
mitted, subject to the Regulations, to take the second group 
in 1929 or 1930: 

Anne Catherine Anderson, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 
of Agriculture. 

Andrew Noble Black, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Freda Wright Brooks, University of Reading. 

James Affleck Brown, Juru, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
James Tertius Craig, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Cyril Daniel, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

David Thomas Davies, University College of Wales, Abeiystwyth. 
Evan Davies, University College of Wades, Aberystwyth. 

Joseph Edwards, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agri¬ 
cultural College. 

John W illiam Egdell, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
JosiAH Gunston, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 

William Edward Heath, Midland AgricultuKd and Dairy College. 
Donald Stewart Hbndrib, Glajsgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Henry Hirst, University of Leeds. 

ErioLbonard Jones, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Howell William Jones. University College of North Wales, Bangor* 
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Thomas Hbosbbihgton Ltosoh, Armstrong College. 

Hbnhy Montgombhy, Jim., West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
James Sazon Nobman, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

John Biorabd Owen, University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Bobebt Bendaix Potttngee, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Duncan Cambbon Bobbbtson, West of Scotland -^^icultural College. 
James Englebbbt Bowe, University of Beading. 

Habolp Benjamin Salteb, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
AiiFBED James Edwabp Sanuebs, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Philip Henby Smith, University of Leeds. 

Louisa Maby Stangeb, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Leslie Bogeb Swindells, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Sydney Peaece Thomas, Seale Hayne Agricidtural College. 
Leonabd Tbotteb, South Eastern Agricultural College. 

Thomas Leslie Vondy, University of Leeds. 

Stephen Henby Websteb, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Ellis Evans Williams, University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Thomas Winteb, Armstrong College. 

Dudley Calvebt Withebs, University of Leeds. 

8 . Twenty-nine of the nnsnccessM candidates sitting for a 
first group failed in one or two subjects, which they wili be 
allow^ to take again in conjunction with the second group. 

9, The thanks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds, for their Kberality and courtesy in 
placing the Great Hall and other rooms of the University at the 
Board^s disposal for the Examination; and to the Examiners, 
for the care and attention they bestowed upon the written 
answers to the papers set, and upon the viva-voce examination 

C. H. Beooklebank, 

Chairman. 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.I. 

May, 1928. 


n.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
THIRTY-THIRD EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1928 . 

1 , The Thirty-third Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in Dairying was, by the courtesy of the Authorities, 
held during September at The University and British Dairy 
Institute, ReaAng, for English students, and at the Dairy School 
for Scotland, Kilmarnock, for Scottish students. 

2. A new Syllabus with revised Regulations, of which due 
notice had been given, came into operation this year. As a 
preliminary to the acceptance of an application for permission 
to enter for the Examination, a candidate was required to pro¬ 
duce :—(1) A certificate testifying that he or she had attended 
a Diploma Course in the subjects of the Examination covering 
two academic years at an approved Dairy Training Institution; 
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(2) Evidence that he or she had spent at least six months on an 
approved Dairy farm and taken part in the work. 

A candidate who had already taken a Degree in Agriculture 
of a British University or a Diploma in Agriculture recognised 
by the Board, was allowed to enter for the Examination after 
one year’s training at a recognised institution, providing that 
such course included at least six months’ training in practical 
dairy work, and that he or she had worked for at least six months 
on an approved Dairy Farm. 

3. The written Examination included papers on Dairy 
Farming, Dairy Hygiene, Principles of Dairying, Dairy Factory 
Management and Dairy Engineering, Chemistry and Physics, 
Dairy Bacteriology, and Dairy Bookkeeping. The Practical 
Examination comprised Hard-pressed, Blue-veined, and Soft 
Cheese-making, and Butter-making. 

4. At both Centres the same papers of Questions were 
answered by the candidates from September 6 to 8. The 
Practical Examination as well as the viva voce was conducted at 
the English Centre from September 10 to 13, and at the Scottish 
Centre from September 17 to 22. 

5. Forty-three candidates presented themselves at the Eng¬ 
lish Centre, of whom twenty-four were successful m passing, one 
candic^te reaching “Honours” standard. The names of the 
Diploma winners are in alphabetical order. 


English Cbntee. 


Diploma with Honours. 


Alice P. Hassall, The University and British Dairy Institute, 


Heading. 


Diploma. 


Lilian Abbotts, The University and British Dairy Institute, Heading. 

Beth Clabe Bbamond, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Heading. 

Kancy Cookbubn Butohabt, Lancashire County Council Dairy 
School, Hutton, Preston. 

Heginald Whliam Champion, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

William Eenest Cybil Clooe, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Heading. 

Mary Cubzon, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Albert Ivor Oobbon Day, The University and British Dairy Insti¬ 
tute, Heading. 

IdARJORiE Fleet, The University and British Dairy Institute, Head¬ 
ing. 

BUbold Cecil Freeth, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Heading. 

Joseph Hethebington, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Heading. 

Bbwin Humphrey Hjnton, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 
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Mabgabbt Ltjta Hopson, The IJnrversifcy and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading* 

Emzabeth Emilt Jones, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 

Edith Maey Lloyd, The University and British Dairy Institute. 
Beading. 

Phyllis Mahy Pahbott, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Una Agatha Bidgway, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Gladys Eugenie Boberts, The University and British Dairy Insti¬ 
tute, Beading. 

Alice Bothwell, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston. 

Elenor Simon, The University and British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Hoeah Patricia Slattery, The University and British Dairy Insti¬ 
tute, Beading. 

Elsie Waters, The University and British Dairy Institute, Beading, 

George Wells, The University and British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Mary Wild, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Sutton Bon¬ 
ington. 

6 . Forty-two candidates presented themselves at the Scottish 
Oentre, of whom twenty-one were successful, one reaching the 
Honours standard. 


Scottish Centre. 

Diploma with Honours. 

Mary Maofarlane Stewart, St. Helens, Forfar. 

Diploma. 

Anne Catherine Anderson, 49 Momingside Park, Edinburgh. 
William Wighton Ballardib, 68 Fern Avenue, Jesmond, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Mary Muxer Campbell, 17 Nelson Street, Falkirk. 

Abdul Kartm Bawa Cazi, 11 George Square, Edinburgh. 
Jeremiah Doherty, Kilegorive, Cappamore, Co. Limerick. 
Carolinb Elizabeth Gunson, 30 Bandolph Boad, Glasgow, W.l. 
Andrew King Kirk, Fullerton, Canal Avenue, Johnstone, Benfrew- 
shire.' 

Et.tza Georgina Mackay, Trantiemore, Forsinard, Sutherland. 
Isabella Catto Mbikle, 10 Townhead Street, Old Cumnock, Ayrshire. 
Esther Shearer Moppat, The Mount, Balfron, Stirlingshire. 
William Biohard Bryant Quick, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 

Clippord Bundle Seldon, Grampoxmd, Cornwall. 

Hesterina Simpson, Woodend, Ballygrant, Isle of Islay. 
Margaret Law Small, 130 Boxbur^ Circus, Cardonald, Glasgow^ 
S.W.2. 

John Bussell Stewart, 29 Knowetop Street, Maryhill, Glasgow. 
Thomas B. Stodart, Northflatt, Thanikerton. 

William Henry Sutton, Treskinniok, Poundstoek, Bude, Cornwall. 
Charles Turner, 9 Argyll Avenue, Stirling. 

Thomas Williamson, “ Bouten,” Ennerdale, Frizington, Cumberland. 
Jean Goldie Wilson, 17 South Dean Boad, Kilmarnock. 

L 
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All the candidates at the Scottish Centre had been students 
at the Eolmamock Dairy School. 

7. The Examiners at both Centres were: Alex. F. Smith, 
N.D.A., N.D.D., C.D.D. (Dairy Farming, Dairy Hygiene, and 
Practical Butter-making); William Lawson, M.B.E*, N.D.A. 
(Hons.), C.D.A. (Glas.), N.D.D. (Principles of Dairying, Dairy 
Factory Management and Dairy Engineering, and tactical 
Cheese-making); Dr. S. AHinson Woodhead, F.I.C. (Chemistry 
and Physics, and Dairy Bacteriology); James WyUie, B.Sc,, 
N.D.A. (Hons.), N.D.D. (Dairy Boolieepmg). 

C. H. Bbocklebank, Chairman, 

T. B. Ttjbnbb, Secretary, 

16 Bedford SqTiare, London, W.C.l. 

October, 1928. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1928 OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL VETERINARY 

COLLEGE. 

Glaistdebs. 

The year 1928 has been fortunate in not having had any very 
severe outbreaks of contagious disease amongst animals; as, 
although glanders again figures in the schedule, there was only one 
case, which was detected in the Southampton area and con¬ 
fined to the horse affected. This emphasises the value of the 
present regulations of the Mimstry of Agriculture and is a tribute 
to the efficiency and capability of the Veterinary Department 
and its officials. It shows, too, that even when a disease has 
been eradicated, there is still necessity for a continuation of 
the utmost vigilmice; and that on no account should there be 
any laxity, either in the completeness of the regulations them¬ 
selves or the methods of their administration. In the case of the 
particular disease instanced here, the Glanders Order of 1908 
covers all risk, and both the Agricultural Community and the 
Gteneral Public can rest content that this ailment will never 
again gain a footing in Great Britain. 

By the following table it will be seen that since 1921, when 
there were 11 outbreaks and 42 animals attacked, the numbers 
have steadily declined, and that the year 1927 was free from this 
disease altogether;— 
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Year 

Outbreaks 

No. of Horses affected 

1921. 

11 

42 

1922 . 

4 

4 

1923 . 

8 

13 

1924 .' 

2 

1 3 

1925 .1 

2 

2 

1926 . 

1 

1 

1927 . 

Nil 

Nil 

1928 . 

1 

1 


Parasitic Maitge m Horses. 

Parasitic Mange in the horse is still steadily on the decline, 
as in 1928 there were only approximately 260 outbreaks with 
544 animals attacked, whilst in 1919 there were reported no less 
than 5,003 outbreaks with 9,773 animals infected. 

Anthrax. 

Anthrax is still a source of anxiety to the owner and breeder 
of cattle, and during 1928 636 outbreaks have been conJBrmed 
with 618 animals mfected. The chief sources of infection in 
this country are, as previously stated, due to the importation 
of cattle-feeding material and bone manure. It has not yet 
been found possible to thoroughly disinfect either of these 
satisfactorily, so that the risk still remains for aU purchasers 
of these commodities who breed or rear stock. There is, how¬ 
ever, nothing to cause serious alarm. The following table 
illustrates the incidence of confirmed outbreaks of .^thrax 
during the past six years :— 


Year 

Outbreaks 

1923 ... 

724 

1924 ........ 

734 

1925 .. . 

677 


706 

1927 . 


1928 . 



Foot and Mouth Disease. 

Foot and Mouth Disease still remains on the list and is the 
one ailment which gives the Ministry OfiScials the most cause for 
anxiety. That we still “ hold our own ’’ is shown by a com-^ 
parison between the numbers of outbreaks which have occurred 
during the past twelve months in Great Britain and 4 of the chief 
countries of Europe;— 
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Montii 

Great 

Bzitain 

Eianoe 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

January. 

53 

209 

1,621 

28 

3 

February. 

25 

376 

1,082 

S3 

14 

March. 

9 

635 

1,199 

736 

35 

April. 

4 

234 

949 

737 

32 

May. 

11 

309 

1,126 

1,120 

23 

June. 

0 

317 

1,615 

1,466 

34 

July. 

3 

965 

2,267 

2,147 

22 

August. 

2 

1,444 

2,599 

3,497 

11 

September .... 

6 

1,860 

2,196 

4,488 

34 

October ..... 

7 

2,633 

3,759 

4,160 

21 

November .... 

13 

1,638 

4,297 

1,017 

22 

December. 

5 

_ i 

—I 


_ i 


^ These figures are not yet available. 


As in previous years the slaughter policy is still adopted, 
and there is no doubt but that other countries envy the position 
we are able to take, both morally and financially, in our method 
of dealing with this disease. 

Tubeecxtlosis. 

Although the new Tuberculosis Order occasionally receives 
severe criticism, particularly on the ground that its powers do 
not extend far enough, there can be no question but that its 
enforcement has done a considerable amount of good; even if it 
has only protected the unsuspecting purchaser from the unscrupu- 
lous vendor, who used to be able to openly expose his advanced 
tuberculous cattle for sale in the open market. It has also “ 
helped to rivet the attention of the General Public, as well as the 
dairyman and farmer, on this disease as it affects the cow, and 
one can hardly expect such a miracle as its entire eradication, 
from even the dairy cattle, to be effected within a short space 
of years. Between January I and October 1 of 1928 some 
12,946 tuberculous cattle have been destroyed, the respective 
numbers for the 12 months of 1927 having been 17,281. 

Sheep Scab. 

During the twelve months ending December 31, 1928, there 
have been approximately 669 outbreaks. The following table 
shows the fluctuation of numbers during the past five years :— 


Year 

Outbreaks 

1923 . 

646 

1924 .. . 

575 

1925 . 

664 

1926 ..i 

707 

1927 . 

762 

1928 . 

669 
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As stated in the previous report the responsibility for eradica¬ 
tion of an outbreak in a large herd by complete slaughter methods 
rests with the decision of the owner, as it is not now made com¬ 
pulsory by the Grovernment. The latter do, however, still rigidly 
control the question of movement of infected pigs, and in that 
respect one feels sure they will continue firm. 


Year 

Outbreaks 

1923 . 

1,968 

1924 . 

1,441 

1925 . 

1,632 

1926 . 

1,207 

1927 . 

1,784 

1928 . 

1,466 


In the above table one sees at a glance the position of affairs 
for the twelve months ending December 31, 1928, in comparison 
with the five preceding years. 

Fbedbeiok T. 6. Hobbay. 

Boyal Veteriiiary College, 

London, N.WJ. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1928 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

The past twelve months have shown a considerable falling-off 
in the number of samples sent by Members for analysis, these 
having been 242 only as against the 291 of 1927. This, for a 
Society numbering 12,000 members, is a very inadequate repre¬ 
sentation, and, in view of the advantages which are provided 
at quite low rates, one can hardly refrain from the conclusion 
that the bulk of members engaged in actual farming practice 
either do not trouble to have their purchases checked by analysis, 
or that, if they require analyses, they prefer to make use—^at 
least for their ordinary transactions—of other, and mainly local, 
facilities for getting such analyses made. 

Nevertheless, the record of work done from year to year 
shows that, in cases of difficulty, recourse is generally had to 
the Society’s laboratory. The reports issued from time to time 
from the Chemical Committee give evidence of this, and supply 
useful information on current matters of a chemical nature. 

, In addition to samples sent by members, there were 19 
samples of Cider analyst in connection with the awards at the 
Nottingham Show of the Society. 
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A comparison of the list of samples with that of 1927 will 
show that there has been apparently a faUing-off m the use of 
linseed, cotton and other cakes, with an increase in compound 
cakes and meals. These latter have largely taken the form of 
foods compounded to meet special requirements, amongst which 
figure largely those for Dairy Cattle. The increasing use of such 
compound foods has, no doubt, been brought about also largely 
by the improved methods which manufacturers have adopted 
in turning them out in convenient form for use, such, e.gr., as 
cakelettes, cubes, nuts, &o., thus rendering their employment 
more easy than when large cakes have to be sent loose by rail 
and then broken up or put through a mill on the farm. 

A pleasing feature has been the number of samples of Water 
and of Soils submitted, emphasising that where more than a 
mere analytical statement is required, and an expert opinion has 
to be given, the opportunities for obtaining such are appre¬ 
ciated. 

It has to be recorded that, taken as a whole, the supply of 
both fertilisers and feeding-stuffs has been of a satisfactory 
nature, and instances of misrepresentations, stUl less of fraud, 
have been but few. This is not to imply, however, that there 
is no ‘‘ caU ” for having one’s purchases checked by analysis, 
however good may be the firms supplying these. Undoubtedly 
at a time when, as now, farming is in a far from prosperous 
condition, the tendency is to save even the expense of an analysis, 
though instance after instance could readily be given to show 
that this is, in the end, false economy. 

The past year has seen the advent of practically nothing 
new either in fertilisers or in feeding-stuffs. Ground Mineral 
phosphates continue in favour, and Basic Slag, though no longer 
of the high quality of former years, retains its popularity. More 
attention has been given to the use of Lime in different forms, 
and, were it only possible to make the supply of this more 
accessible and at lower cost, much of the farming land of the 
country would be greatly benefited. 

Among feeding materials, Cereal meals and offals appear to 
have an increasing use, and largely to the exclusion of cakes 
such as Linseed and Cotton, Dried Sugar Beet Pulp, mentioned 
in last year’s report as practically a new product, has also been 
utilised to a considerable extent. 

On the other hand, one does not hear so much of fancy foods— 
condiments, and the like, many of which are sold at exorbitant 
prices, on the ground of their possessing certain special virtues. 
The warnings given on this point would appear to have borne 
fruit. 

At the same time there are certain ingredients of foods to the 
use of which attention has quite properly been drawn of late, 
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such, for example, are :—minerals ’’ in food mixtures. Iodine 
and other unusual constituents, besides the now familiar Vita- 
mines. Such subjects form, very rightly, a part of experimental 
enquiry, and on which stations such as the Rowett Research 
Institute, Aberdeen, the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, the 
National Institute for Research in Dair 3 ?ing, Riding, and other 
places are engaged. Up to the present our knowledge of these 
subjects is of only a limited nature, but, no doubt, valuable 
information for the benefit of feeders of stock will be, in time, 
accumulated. 

The occasional presence of Castor-oil bean in feeding cakes 
and meals is still reported, and, though there is clear evidence 
that merchants now take much more care than formerly to 
guard against the occurrence of this poisonous seed in the 
materials they purchase from abroad, it is almost impossible to 
provide entirely against its recurrence now and again. In one 
case that came under my notice a purchaser of ‘‘ compound 
cubes ” had been feeding his cows on these for a matter of two 
months, during which time nothing amiss had been noticed. 
Then, suddenly, several cows were t^en ill, and the veterinary 
surgeon, on being called in, reported that they showed signs of 
being poisoned. The cake was promptly stopped and the 
animals aU eventually recovered. A sample, however, of what 
they were having, when taken ill, was sent me, and in this I 
found quite a considerable amount of castor-oil bean. This 
instance illustrates well the difficulty attending the variable 
distribution of such seed in what may constitute a purchase, 
It may quite well happen that the great bulk is free of castor, 
but that some bags or some cakes, or even a single cake or 
single bag has enough castor-oil bean in it to cause actual death 
of the particular animal or animals eating it. Thus there is 
always some uncertainty in testing such a delivery, and any 
quantitative estimate of the castor present is practically devoid 
of value, because of the unequal distribution throughout the 
bulk. If the whole had been thoroughly ground and mixed up, 
a quantitative statement would have v^ue, but, as the case 
stands, this is not so, for some parts of a delivery may be, as the 
above instance indicates, free of castor, and another part have 
quite a material amount present. For this reason I make it a 
practice not to state the result of an examination in quantitative 
terms, as this would only be misleading. 

Another material with which dangerous properties have been 
associated is the husk of the cacao-bean, and there is evidence of 
this acting injuriously in the case of horses. The cacao-bean 
husk contains an alkaloid—fAeo6fumi»c-^-similar to that found in 
Tea and Coffee^and this may give rise to trouble in the feeding 
of stock. Though the evidence is not fully clear as regards all 
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classes of stock, it would certainly seem advisable to avoid the 
presence of this husk in feeding cakes, meals, &c. 

Th^e has been no alteration since September, 1926, in the 
generally accepted Scales for assessing the Unexhausted Manurial 
Values of Feeding-Stuffs and Fertilisers, but, inasmuch as the 
market price of nitrogenous salts such as Sulphate of Ammonia 
and Nitrate of Soda has, in the face of competition (chiefly from 
abroad), undergone some lowering, and as this seems to be of 
more than a passing nature, I have in mind shortly to revise the 
Tables, in regard to Feeding StufEs, by giving a somewhat lower 
value to the unit of Nitrogen. This mR, when introduced, be 
duly notified by the Central Association of Agricultural Valuers. 

The outstanding event of the year in regard to the work of 
the Chemical Committee is the coming into force, on July 1,1928, 
of the Fertilisers and Feeding StufEs Act, 1926, together with the 
Eegulations affecting the working of the Act. The Act itself, 
as is well known, was passed early in 1927, but it was necessary 
to draw up the different Eegulations regarding procedure, 
methods of marking and sampling, method of analysis, the 
fixing of limits of variation, the form of certificates, &c. This 
engaged for some time the attention of different Committees on 
wMch the various interests, whether of agriculture, the trade, 
or chemical science, were represented, and care was taken to 
ehcit the opinion of the leading agricultural societies and organisa¬ 
tions as well as that of the Afferent sections of the Trade con¬ 
cerned, on the proposed changes. Here, again, but little diffi¬ 
culty was shown and the Eegulations duly passed into law. 

As I have commented, in previous reports, on the main 
provisions of the Act, it is unnecessary to refer to them again 
here, beyond pointing out that the mam advantages of the new 
over the old Act consist in the separation of Civil and Criminal 
proceedings and in the extension of the time limit of 10 days 
(for the taking of samples) to 14 days without any notice of 
intention to sample behig necessary. 

Under the Oiw clauses of the Act a farmer wishing to have 
an analysis of a purchase has 14 days’ liberty given him, during 
which he can ask the official sampler to come and take a sample ; 
he gets the analysis sent him ; if this shows the delivery to be up 
to guarantee, there is an end of the matter; if, on the other 
hand, the analysis shows some deficiency, he is able to claim for 
this, and the matter is one for adjustment between vendor and 
purchaser mutually without any question of legal proceedings 
or penalties. When, on the other hand, it is found necessary to 
take proceeding for the punishment of adulteration, fraud, or 
misrepresentation, this can only be done under the criminal 
clauses of the Act and upon a sample taken on the vendor’s own 
premises. 
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In this way the requirements of the pm’chaser are met, and 
the vendor, on his part, is adequately s^eguarded. It is these 
changes which have conduced so largely to give the new Act a 
ready reception on all sides, and which, it is hoped, will result 
in its being a really beneficial and workable Act. 

As regards the Regulations, little more need be said than that 
these have defined procedure more clearly, while such changes as 
have been recommended have been sufficiently notified before¬ 
hand as to allow the Trade time to adjust itseK to the new 
conditions. 

The Chemical Committee has sustained two great losses 
during the year—the first through the death of Mr. Christopher 
Middleton, the second in the retirement of Mr. Luddiugton. 
Mr. Middleton’s had been a long and active life in the service of 
agriculture, and, even to the last, though crippled by lameness, 
he carried on his work vigorously, whether with the Farmers’ 
Club, the Central Chamber of Agriculture or the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society, in all of which alike he was deeply interested. 
He was specially concerned in matters relating to the Dairy 
Industry, and was a recognised authority on questions of Land 
Valuation, &c. In the work of the Chemical Committee he took 
a prominent share, as also in that of the Woburn farm, so long 
as that was maintained by the Society. Mr. Luddin^n had 
been Chairman of the Chemical Committee since Sir Bowen 
Bowen-Jones’ retirement and took a leading part m the framing 
of the Resolutions which led eventually to the introduction of the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, 

Following my usual custom I give particulars of matters of 
interest aiising from the examination of samples sent me by 
Members. 

A. Feedh^g Stuefs. 

1 . Linseed Cake and Meal. 

A sample of Linseed cake meal was sent me for analysis. 
TMs, which was guaranteed to contain Oil 12 per cent., Albu¬ 
minoids 29 per cent., cost £11 lOs. per ton on rail. 

I found it to come up to the analytical guarantee, but it was 
dark in colour, had a burnt ” sort of taste and was distinctly 
acid. It further contained *69 per cent, of Salt. Probably it 
had been sea-damaged and had subsequently been dried. 2for 
was it an altogether pure cake, for it had weed seeds in excess, 
some rape seed, and 1’93 per cent, of sand. 

It turned out that this had come from India, and the vendors, 
on having the complaint made regarding it, offered to take it 
back. 

This was the only sample of Linseed cake submitted that 
was of unsatisfactory nature. 
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The price of linseed cake remained steady, increasing 
gradually from £12 at the beginning of the year to £12 15^. per 
ton at the close. 


2. Cotton Cake. 

This, like Linseed cake, does not appear to have been used so 
much as before, but such samples as were sent were uniformly 
good. Bombay (undecorticated) Cotton cake is rarely met with 
now, and it is seldom in these days that a sample of Decorticated 
Cotton cake passes through my hands. Nor have I met another 
instance of the high quaUty Decorticated Cotton cake (Oil 16*6 
per cent.) to which I drew attention in last year’s report. 

The price of Egyptian Cotton cake has gone down from 
£8 la. 6d. per ton in January to £7 17a. 6d. in November. Bom¬ 
bay cake (though often unprocurable) was about lOa. a ton lower, 
while Decorticated Cotton cake and meal figured at about 
£11 10a. per ton. 

3. Paim Kernel Oahe^ Groundnut Cake, Soya Cake, <kc. 

These, like the foregoing, do not seem to be in such frequent 
use, except as constituents, along with Linseed cake and Cotton 
cake, of compound cakes and meals. 

Such samples as were sent were good. 

Palm Kernel cake, which was quoted at about £10 a ton 
early in the year, was subsequently hardly procurable. Ground¬ 
nut cake was priced at £12 to £12 10^. a ton, and Soya cake at 
£11 65. to £11 155. a ton. 

4. Compound Cakes and Meals. 

It is in these, rather than in the single kind of cakes, that the 
greatest activity has been shown. This is, no doubt, due in 
great measure to the extended practice of studying the rations 
of different classes of stock, and mainly in regard to Dairy cows. 
It is well, indeed, that feeders of cattle and pigs should pay more 
attention to this important subject, one on which, at our different 
experimental stations, and notably at the School of Agriculture, 
CJambridge Univ^ity, much work of research has been done 
and is stiU being carried out. It must be said, too, for the 
makers of such compound foods, that they have risen well to the 
occasion, and the number of instances where guarantees given 
have not been complied with, or where ingredients of harmful 
or doubtful nature have been used, has undergone a marked and 
very satisfactory decrease. In addition, makers have shown 
themselves alive to the requirements and convenience of pur¬ 
chasers, and, by the introduction of cakes in the form of squares 
that can be easily broken off, of cubes, cakelettes and the like, 
have contributed to the popularising of the use of such foods. 
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It is manifestly much more handy—alike in transit by rail and 
when used on the farm—to have food that can be sent in bags 
and can be readily broken up, than to have a delivery of large 
cakes which require much handling, and which have, after 
arrival, to be put through a cake-breaker. Where, however, 
such things have to be stored for any length of time, the cakes, 
which can be stacked in a heap, possess a ^tmct advantage, and 
also, as a rule, as regards keeping qualities. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, it is still necessary to keep 
a look-out and to check deliveries by analysis, as the statements 
given with a purchase do not—as the following instances show— 
always prove correct. 

(a) Pig Cubes. 

A member sent me a sample of these, supposed to be composed 
of 30 per cent. Barley meal, 30 per cent. Maize meal, 6 per cent. 
Whale meal, and 3 per cent. Treacle. The analysis was:— 


Moisture 



Percent. 
. 13-60 

Oil ... . 



6-08 

Albuminoids 


• • • 

, 19-00 

Carbohydrates, &c. 


• • f 

. 43-43 

Woody Fibre 


• » • 

. 10-68 

^Mineral Matter . 



7-71 

100-00 

Nitrogen . . 

^ Including sand . 


... 

3-04 

. 

. 

1-99 


I found that neither as regards analysis nor constituents did 
the cubes conform with the statements given. A mixture such 
as that guaranteed would have yielded orQy 3 to 4 per cent, of 
fibre, whereas lOJ per cent, was shown, and, in place of the 43J 
per cent, of carbohydrates, there should have been 60 per cent. 
Both of these are important considerations in the feeding of pigs. 

Moreover, while I found Barley and Wheat offals and Maize 
to be present, there was also Cotton seed, Rape seed, Rice and Oats 
in the food. 

In seaxohing for an explanation of how the case came to be 
as it was, the purchaser could only get the answer that the 
mixing had been left to a miU foreman who, finding himself short 
of ingredients, put in what came to hand I 

{b) Cubes. 

A sample of these was stated to be made up of Decorticated 
Ground-nut cake, Linseed cake, Maize Gluten feed, Rice meal, 
and Palm Kernel meal. Ground-nut cake, however, I found not 
to be present, and, in its place, Cotton seed and Wheat occurred. 
The analysis was up to guarantee. 
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5. Injurious and UndesiraJble Constituents in Feeding Cakes 
and Meals. 

(а) Oastor-Oil Bean. 

(б) Cacao Husk. 

I have mentioned that, as a class, I have found compound 
cakes and meals to be now made of better and more satisfactory 
materials than used to be the case. The introduction of the new 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, will, no doubt, effect a 
stiU greater improvement, for, not only does the presence in 
feeding materials of any ingredient deleterious to cattle (Fifth 
Schedule) constitute an offence, but it is also necessary, when 
anything of the nature of husks, shells or refuse matter (gener¬ 
ally known as “ worthless is contained in a food, that its 
presence should be declared on the invoice. Such materials 
are classed together under the Third Schedule of the Act and 
include such things as peat-moss, sawdust, &c. 

(a) Occasionally, however, even when all reasonable care is 
taken, injurious seeds such as Castor-oil bean, mustard, &c., may 
find their way into cakes and meals. Such a case is the following : 

A member sent me a sample of “ Compound Cubes for 
examination, as, after feeding his cows on this for two months, 
some of them were suddenly taken ill, and a veterinary surgeon 
who was called in gave his opinion that they had been poisoned. 
In the cake sent me I found quite a considerable amount of 
Castor-oil bean. On leaving off the cake the cows recovered. 
I have little doubt—^as I have expressed it earlier in this 
report—that the Castor-oil bean was very unevenly distributed 
throughout the delivery, and it is quite possible that it was con¬ 
centrated into a few cakes the feeding of which led to the 
larouble. 

(b) Another material to which suspicion is rightly directed is 
Cacao husk—^the husk of the Theobroma Cacao (to be carefully 
distinguished from Cocos nwifera, the Coco-nut Palm) from which 
the beverage known as ‘‘ Cocoa ” is obtained. This contains 
an alkaloid, theobromin^ and there is evidence that it may produce 
ill-effects on stock. It is, therefore, a material which, I think, 
should not enter into the composition of compound cakes and 
meals. 

I had two instances during the past year, in which complaint 
was made of Lambs, in the one case, and Pigs, in the other, not 
doing well on foods which I subsequently found to contain Cacao 
husk. 

6. Cereals, Offals, 

While improvement has been marked in the case of com¬ 
pound cakes and meals, I can hardly say that this is true with 
r^ard to cereal meals and offals of ^eat, Barley, &c,, and it is 
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in respect of these chiefly that I look to the new Act effecting 
a desirable change, inasmuch as definitions have been clearly 
laid down as to what these shall severally be, and, in some cases, 
what analytical guarantee shall be given. Thus, no addition of 
other meals, nor of husk (nor other material in the Third Schedule 
of the Act) is permitted in the case of such things as Barley meal, 
Ground Oats, Pea meal, Maize meal, &c., while with the sale of 
Wheat offals of any kind the amount of fibre present has also to be 
stated. 

That there is call for care in regard to such purchases has been 
shown by several instances brought to my notice. In one case a 
member sent me six samples of different offals, and I did not find 
a single one of them to be really satisfactory. In another case 
a sample of Wheat offals was found to contain 4*58 per cent, of 
sand and siliceous matter. 

In a prosecution which I attended under the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, a delivery, invoiced as Fine Offals,” was 
reported by me to be much adulterated and to contain a quantity 
of rice-husk (“ shudes ”), together with Tapioca, Oats, Barley, 
weed-seeds and sweepings. The vendors were condemned in fine 
and costs amounting to £26 16$, in aU. 

7. Orvshei Ocuta and Sussex Qrmni Oais, 

I have had a considerable amount of correspondence on the 
subject of what constitutes Sussex Ground Oats.” These were 
originally, no doubt, the produce of Oats grown in Sussex and 
ground in the old stone-mills to a fineness which made them 
specially sought after by poultry-keepers. But the name has 
now a much wider significance and is not confined to Sussex, 
inasmuch as one can get ** Sussex Ground Oats ” in parts as far off 
as Yorkshire and elsewhere. The old stone-mills, too, have, with 
few exceptions, gone out and been replaced with roller-mills. 
Eightly or wrongly, there was an impression in some quarters 
that Sussex Ground Oats might contain a certain amount—say, 
10 to 20 per cent.—of Barley or other meal. It was stated that 
the admixture of some such meal was necessary in order to pre¬ 
vent the stones from getting ‘‘ clogged ” when the oats were at 
all damp. Clearly, this was open to much abuse, but I am happy 
to say that it has been settled by the new Act, which only li¬ 
mits of Ground Oats being ‘Hhe meal obtained by grinding 
commercially pure oats, as grown.” 

In one of the Counties for which I act as Agricultural Analyst, 
a prosecution was instituted against the vendors of a dehvery of 
‘‘ Sussex Ground Oats ” which I found to have Oat and Barley 
husk added and also a considerable amount of Tapioca. The 
vefidors incurred perualties amounting to £20 10^. 
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8. Siigar-Beet Pulp {Wet and Dried). 

I had a sample of the wet Pulp sent me by a member who told 
me that he could get it delivered to his cow-sheds for 125. per ton. 
The analysis was that of A in the following Table:— 


D B 



A 

Wet Sugar- 

B 

C 

^ Dried ^ 


beet Pulp. 

Mangels. 

Swedes. 

Sugar-beet Pulp. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Water . . . . 

73*00 

86*8 

88*5 

12*40 

10*22 

Albuminoids. 

2*81 

1*2 

1*3 

8*93 

10*87 

Digestible Carbohydrates 

16*59 

10*3 

8*3 

59*03 

58*51 

Indigestible Fibre. 

6*64 

*8 

1*2 

16*19 

16*61 

Mineral Matter 

2*06 

*9 

•7 

3*45 

3*79 


100*00 

100*0 

100*0 

100*00 

100*00 


Th^ must be considered decidedly cheap, and if a regular supply 
of it could be ensured, it would pay a dairyman much better to 
gefe^ this than to grow swedes and mangels for his cows. To 
facilitate comparison I have given, in the Table, average analyses 
of Mangels (B) and Swedes (C). With these analyses I place also 
those of (D and E) of two samples of the Dried Pulp that were 
sent me. According to information given me in February, 
1928, the price of the dried Pulp was £5 155. per ton delivered, 
which would be reasonable. In November, however, a member, 
writing to me, told me that the price to him was £8 6^. per ton 
delivered to his station. This seems to me a figure far beyond 
the feeding-value of the material as compared with other foods on 
the market, and as judged by its analysis. 

B. PlSTiniSBBS. 

No new materials have of late come into general use in this 
country. While prices for phosphatic manures have kept almost 
the same throughout the year, those for nitrogenous salts, such as 
Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda, have undergone con¬ 
siderable change, these being markedly lower than before. This 
has been due, no doubt, to competition and to the greatly ex¬ 
tended manufacture of synthetic Sulphate of Ammonia, This 
lowering of price has reduced the unit value of nitrogen generally, 
and will make it necessary to revise, in the light of it, the Tables 
of Unexhausted Manurial Value which I am in the habit of issuing, 
through the Central Association of Agricultural Valuers. This 
I purport shortly doing. Cyanamide continues to be still the 
cheapest form of nitrogenous manure; it requires, however, to 
be u^d with discretion, and it is advisable to employ it for early 
application and not as a top-dressing. 

Potash manures have, like phosphatic ones, maintained a 
steady price throughout. 
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As was to be expected, enquiries as to lime in different forms 
Lave been frequent, and the fact that these are now included 
under the new Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act will bring about 
greater security for the purchaser, inasmuch as a vendor is now 
required to state the amount of lime which he guarantees. A 
further and very desirable introduction in the new Act is the 
requirement that the fineness of grinding shall be guaranteed in the 
case of basic slag, ground phosphates and also ground limestone. 

One change that will require a little time for merchants and 
farmers to accustom themselves to is that the old form of guaran¬ 
tee in terms of ‘‘ phosphate of lime,” “ soluble phosphate,” 
insoluble phosphate,” &c., is replaced by the statement in each 
case in terms of “ phosphoric acid.” 

1. Superphosphate, 

All the samples of this sent were satisfactory. The price of 
superphosphate has been steady throughout, ranging from 
£2 135. 9cZ. for 14 per cent, phosphoric acid to £2 185. 9d. for 
16 per cent, per ton. 

2. Ground Phosphates, 

These continue to be the cheapest form of phosphate supply, 
and field experiments conducted in different parts of the country, 
notably in the North of England, with North African phosphate, 
indicate its useful employment, especially on grass-land. 

The price has been about £2 16s. per ton for 23 per cent, 
phosphoric acid. 

3. Basic Slag, 

Owing to changes in methods of steel manufacture, the hi^ 
qualities of Basic Slag, formerly produced by the Bessemer 
process, have, in this country, given place to the lower grades 
produced by the now more extensively used “ open hearth ” 
process. The consequence is that Basic Slag is seldom procurable 
of over 16 to 18 per cent, phosphoric acid quality. The prices 
generally have been £2 135. 9rf. for 16 per cent, phosphoric acid, 
and £3 for 18 per cent. Additional importance should be 
directed to the fineness of grinding,” the statement of which, 
by way of guarantee, is now rendered compulsory. 

One instance of failure to comply with a ^arantee given was 
mat with, a purchase of 12 tons of Basic Slag, to contain 40/42 
per cent, of phosphate of lime, and to be of 80 per cent. fine¬ 
ness,” proving, on analysis, according to the sample sent, to 
have 36*10 per cent, of phosphate and to be of 47 per cent. 
“ fineness ” only. It turned out, however, that part only 
(about 9 cwt.) of the delivery was like this, the rest being aB 
right. An allowance of 165, 6S. per ton was made for the inferior 
portion. 
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4. Fish Waste. 

A sample was sent me which was stated to be a mixture of 
fish drippings and sawdust; it was a refuse material obtained 
in the smoMng of fish. This gaTe, on analysis :— 


Moistxire . 





Per cent, 
24*61 

^Organic Matter . 





26*81 

Phosphate of Lime . 





5*31 

Lime, Salt, &c.. 





32*16 

Silica 





11*11 

1 Containing Nitrogen . 





100*00 

1*19 

Equal to Ammonia . 

. 

- 

- 

• 

1*44 


On land where the addition of organic matter would be desirable, 
such a material might be useful and would be worth about £1 a 
ton, delivered. 

5. Poultry Manure, 

A sample of this, made and stored at home from fowl-houses, 
was sent me. The analysis was:— 


Per cent. 

Moisture.20*05 

^Orgaixic Matter ...... 22*21 

* Phosphoric Acid . . . . , . 1*46 

Lime ........ 1*69 

Oxide of Iron, Alumina, <&o. . . . . 7*01 

Sand.47*58 


100*00 

1 Containing Nitrogen.1*27 

Equal to Ammonia ...... 1-64 

‘Equal to Phosphate of Lime . . , , 3*64 


This, thoTzgh by no means moist, was of very poor quality, 
so much of it consisting of mineral matter, largely sand. Reports 
of mine of earlier years (1921, p. 262; 1923, p. 354) give much 
better analyses of poultry manure. 


6. Sulphate of Ammonia, Nitrate of Soda, dho. 

As evidencing the great trust entertained in respect of 
purchases of these salts, the fact might be mentioned that only 
one sample of Sulphate of Ammonia was sent for analysis, and 
none of either Nitrate of Soda or Oyanamide. Sulphate of 
Ammonia has fallen in price from £10 165. per ton early in the 
year to £10 in September, rising to £10 6s. in November. Nitrate 
of Soda, which in January cost £11 75. per ton, is now £10 is. 
only, wMe Oyanamide has remained steady at from £9 to £9 45 * 
per ton. 
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7, lAme. 

A different state of things, however, existed with regard to 
Lime, notably ground Lime, several samples of this sent being 
unsatisfactory. Two such were the following :— 


Oxide of Iron and Alnmina 

A. 

Per cent. 
6*43 

B. 

Per cent. 
6-44 

Lime. 

67-59 

73-63 

Silica ..... 

16-73 

16*02 

Magnesia, Carbonic Acid, &e. . 

9-26 

4-91 


100-00 

100-00 


A cost 335. IQd. per ton, delivered. It was finely ground 
and well burnt, but was made from an inferior limestone, being 
very siliceous in nature. 

B ” cost 355. Zd, per ton, delivered, and was neither well- 
ground nor of high quality. 

Considering that I can get lump lime from Derbyshire, and 
testing 90 per cent, of lime (CaO), for 355. 9d. per ton, delivered 
in Bedfordshire, both the above must be considered relatively 
dear. 

C. Misoellaneous. 

1. Sugar-Beet 

A sample of exceptional richness in sugar-content was sent 
me. The roots were very large, averaging, after being “ topped 
and tailed,” 3 lb. per root. I quite expected to find them very 
watery and low in sugar. The very contrary proved to be the 
case, as, on analysis, they contained 15*9 per cent, of sugar. 

This sugar-beet was grown in Alderney, Channel Islands. 

2. Hops containing Arsenic. 

Two samples sent me contained:— 

^ A. B. 

Giains Grains 
per It). per lb. 

Arsenic (As,0,) .... i\s 

Though neither of these lots contained sufficient Arserdc to prove 
detrimental for brewing use, the amounts are considerably more 
than I have shown (JoumcU li.A.S.E. 1923, p. 367) to be present 
when hot-air kilns are employed. 

3. Soils. 

As usual, I have had several instances where deficiency of 
lime was the cause of soils not being thoroughly satisfactory. 
Four samples of soil were sent me from linoolnshire, the landlord 
wishing to know if they reqtured liming, inasmuch as his tenant 
intended to spend a good deal on lime and might claim subse¬ 
quently for it. The soils contained respectively :— 

A. B. 0. n. 

Lime (OaX)) . . . *30 1-03 -30 66 
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It would appear that A and C would need liming, whereas 
B had plenty of lime and D probably a sufficiency. 

4. Waters, 

The foEowing cases are of interest as indicating, by analysis, 
the existence of pollution, which was subsequently traced to its 
cause. 

{a) Pollution from Drainage System. 

Two weE waters were sent me from Cumberland. The 
analyses were:— 


Total Solids .... 

A. B. 

Grains per gallon. 

. 67‘26 24-50 

Oxidisable Organic Matter 

•360 

•432 

Chlorine .... 

4-77 

1-00 

Equal to Chloride of Sodium . 

7‘87 

1-65 

Nitric Acid (as Nitrates) 

6*10 

•21 

Free Ammonia 

. none 

none 

Albuminoid Ammonia . 

•003 

•003 


I reported on A as being a hard water, and that, though free from 
dissolved organic matter and ammonia in any excess, the high 
amounts of chlorides and nitrates led me to think it one to which 
polluting matter had had access, the water subsequently having 
probably been to a certain extent purified in its passage through 
the soE. 

Sample B, I reported on as being very different in these latter 
respects, and as one suitable for d rinking use. 

On enquiry as to the possible causes of the differences shown 
in the analyses, I ascertained that the weU from which A came 
was situate near the drainage system, whEe B had come from a 
spring in one of the fields. Th^ explanation was ample to con¬ 
firm my view that drainage had percolated into the water A. 

{b) Pollution from Liquid Manure Tank Overflow. 

A water was sent me from Sussex, and, on analysing it, I 
found so much ammonia present—^while in other respects the 
water gave satisfactory results—^that I thought something might 
have been amiss with the bottle in which the water was sent. 
So I had another sample sent me. This, however, gave results 
as before, viz.:— 

Grains 

— * . per Gallon, 

Free Ammonia.-240 

Albuminoid Ammonia..060 

On further enquiry I ascertained that there was a liquid 
manure tank 30 yards from the weE, and that this overflowed in 
wet weather. The weE was in the chalk and only 15 ft. deep* 
The proximity of the Equid manure tank was, imdoubte^y, the 
cause of the poUution. 
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(c) Pollution of Pond Water by Weed-Killer/* 

Two samples of water were sent me from ponds into which the 
washings of paths had entered, the paths having been recently 
dressed with a weed-killer, and heavy rainfall following. The 
consequence was that in each pond a number of fish had been 
killed. The question arose whether the ponds would be safe for 
cattle to drink from. The areas of the ponds were about 2 J and 3| 
acres respectively. I found that the weed-killer used had arsenic 
in it, and the waters, as analysed by me, contained -008 grains 
per gallon and *02 grains per gallon of arsenic (AogOs), respectively. 
These amounts would be insufficient to do cattle any harm, and 
I advised accordingly. Much would depend, of course, on how 
quickly the arsenic-containing material was distributed through¬ 
out the water, but, with such volumes of water, I considered that, 
except possibly just at the point of inflow and where fish were 
actually killed, there would be little risk to cattle drinking, 
inasmuch as they would only take about *10 grains of arsenic per 
head daily, whereas the toxic dose for cattle is at least 250 grains, 
I subsequently was informed that the cattle were allowed access 
and that no ill effects followed. 

The samples analysed for Members from December 1, 1927, 
to November 30, 1928, have been as follows:— 


Linseed' Cake and Meal . 



, 

5 

Cotton Cake and Meal . 




4 

Palm Kernel Cake 




1 

Ground-nut Cake .... 




4 

Compound Feeding Cake and Meal 




41 

Cereals, Ofials, 




26 

Brewers* Grains .... 




1 

Silage . . . . . . 




2 

Hay . . * . . . 




2 

Sugar-Beet Pulp . . 




4 

Superphosphate .... 




5 

Mineral Phosphate. 




2 

Basie Slag. 




7 

Compound Manure. 




7 

Baw and Steamed Bone. 




5 

Fish Meal. 




2 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 




2 

Shoddy, <&o. 




14 

Potash Materials .... 




2 

Hoofs and Horns, &e* . 




2 

Lime, Chalk, &c. - • 




11 

Milk, Butter, , . . . 




7 

Soils . * , . . . 




30 

Waters ...... 




42 

Miscellaneous . . - . • 




14 





242 


X ATOUSOTS VOBLOKEft, 

1 Tudor Street, Er.C,4. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1928 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

The enquiries coming in to the Botanical Department during 
1927-8 were not quite so numerous as usual. The falling off 
was only noticeahle during the summer and autumn months. 
During the winter the enquiries were well up to the average in spite 
of a f^her decrease in the number of seed samples sent in for 
testing. The unusually good weather conditions of the latter 
half of the agricultural year may possibly have led to a smaller 
demand for information, for the crops, as a whole, were com¬ 
paratively free from serious outbreaks of disease. Nevertheless, 
from a numerical standpoint, the identification and control of 
fungoid pests proved to be the most important section of the 
Department’s work. The increase was due to a growing ten¬ 
dency to take more interest in the various pests which attack 
fruit of aU kinds. Bequests for information about recently 
introduced varieti^ of the staple crops also increased in number, 
•nie subject is dealt with m some detail later in this report, 
owing to frequency with which ‘‘ novelties ” which are extra- 
ordinmily exact counterparts of the older types have been 
introduced by the seed trade. The Consulting Botanist has to 
thank members for sending specimens of cereals illustrating 
this point. 

Crops ,—One of the results of the climatic conditions pre¬ 
vailing towards the end of 1927 was the frequent failure to plant 
up the proposed area for the 1928 wheat crop. Drilling was 
generally impracticable in January and February, and the 
alternative had to be faced of sowing a definite spring wheat, 
such as Red Marvel, or of making up the area with barley or 
oats. One member, under the impression that Little Joss was 
a spring wheat, took the risky course of sowing it at the end of 
March. The crop failed, and then the question was raised 
whether the merchant who supplied the seed could be held 
responsible. However, there was no case, for it was sold under 
a correct description and delivered early in February in ample 
time for securing a crop had it been practicable to drill then. 
The advice that no wheat normally used for autumn sowing 
should be drilled later than the middle of February, which has 
been repeated several times in this annual report, appears to 
need further stressing. 

The weather, too, was responsible for a much-needed test 
of the comparatively recent practice of sowing spring types of 
oats in the autumn months. The winter was not an excep¬ 
tionally severe one as far as temperatures were concerned, but 
by the beginning of January the soil was saturated with water, 
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and -with the tilth largely destroyed it was in no condition to 
carry away the excessive rainfall that followed. Eeports of 
the failure of autumn-sown oats came in freely during the month 
and the opportunity wa& taken to look into the matter generally. 
The results were very much what was to be expected. The 
Grey Winter oat was found to be unquestionably the hardiest. 
It was followed closely by the Black Winter oat,^ only two 
failures coming to light. No other really hardy type was found, 
but Bountiful, normally a spring oat, proved at least as hardy 
as the reputed winter oat Marvellous. Here and there Boimtiful, 
and even Abundance and Victory, came through the bad period 
sufficiently well to be left down. Their smrvival on some of the 
farms near Cambridge was attributed, with some reason, to a 
protecting cover of snow, for on fields where the snow did not 
lie they failed. But the evidence was not conclusive, for the 
crops on the different fields were at different stages of growth, 
and there was evidence to show that crops which were barely 
through the ground survived where more established crops, 
from the same supply of seed, failed. 

It is clear now that the autumn sowing of any other sort of 
oat than Grey or Black Winter is a lottery. But in the warmer 
districts in the south and on well-drained soils where the risk 
of failure can be assessed with more certainty, Bountiful may 
prove a better choice on account of its stiffer straw. 

Attempts are being made to produce new types of winter 
oats. As a guide to 'Qieir hardiness it may prove worth while 
to carry out a preliminary test before planting any considerable 
area. This can be done by setting a few seeds either in the 
open or in pots and noting the haffit of the young foliage. If 
it has upright growth, then in all probability winter hardiness 
is lacking. 

Enquiries with regard to sugar-beet, apart from a couple of 
cases of disease of little immediate importance, centred round 
the problem of bolting. This was far less serious than in the 
preceding season, but nevertheless here and there fields were 
seen in which a considerable percentage of the plants were 
flowering prematurely- It is probable that a check to the 
development of the young plants was responsible for this, for 
on one farm seed from the same bulk which had been sown 
later in the season had produced a normal plant. There is, 
however, evidence to show that bolting is to a considerable 
extent a matter of strain. The dwarf-foliaged Dutch strains 
appear to be smgularly free from this bad characteristio when 
compared with Krench straius, whilst the German strains differ 

^The Blaok Winter oat should not be confused with Giant Black 
Winter* The latter resembles Bountiful in so many characteristics that 
it is apparently impossible to differentiate between them* 
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ainongst themselves, the well-known stocks of Knhn & Co. being 
apparently the most reliable. 

Cultivation .—^The possibility of obtaining nitrogenous 
manures at lower prices than have prevailed in the past has led 
to a number of enquiries about their use on arable and grass 
land. Though it is universally known that marked increases 
in the yield both of grain and grass follow on their application, 
much experimental work is still necessary before advice can be 
given regarding their use in greater quantities than past experi¬ 
ence has shown to be advisable. The best known of the syn¬ 
thetic nitrogenous manures is still sulphate of ammonia. Used 
at the rate of one to one and a half hundredweight per acre, it 
will almost invariably pay for itself and leave a fair margin of 
profit. With heavier dressiugs risks have to be faced which 
cannot be predicted owing to their dependence on climatic 
conditions. The two serious ones are the possibility of excep¬ 
tionally severe rust attacks ruining the crop and its failing to 
stand in rough weather. Recent experiments have shown that 
the risks may be worth running with a stiff-strawed variety of 
wheat. There are, however, few varieties of oats and none of 
barley on which over-average nitrogenous dressings should 
be used. 

The most obvious effect on pastures and meadows is to 
increase the yield of grass at the expense of the clovers, which 
may even di^ppear more or less completely after a few dressings. 
Where used over a long series of years, as in the case of the 
well-known Rothamsted plots, the grassland deteriorates con¬ 
siderably. Possibly, however, were its use supplemented by 
the occasional application of lime these ill-effects would not 
occur. It is probable that the newer nitrogenous artificials 
containing lime in combination will be free f^m this defect, 
and further, that their use will not result in the souring of light 
land, which has so often been one of the marked effects of using 
sulphate of ammonia. 

In view of the frequency of questions regarding the value 
of new introductions, espeoi^y of cereals, special attention has 
been given to the subject for several years, and every oppor¬ 
tunity has been taken to compare the new introductions with 
old-established varieties. To give advice on the subject is 
often a matter of diffiioulty. In the case of a novelty offered 
for the first time it is the exception for anyone but the vendor 
and, possibly, those who have grown seed for him under contract 
to be able to form any opinion of its value. The buyer has 
therefore to trust to the statements made in catalogues and 
estimate their reliability to the best of ins ability. By the 
time a novelty has been on the market for two seasons it will 
generally have been tested at several exj)erimental stations, and 
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a more or less well-defined opinion will have been obtained as 
to whether it is an improvement on existing types. Then one 
is in a position to suggest either that it should be tried on a 
small scale, or to say that the information available does not 
point to its being of any special value. 

Whenever advice on this subject has been required during 
the past two years and there has been no definite information 
to go upon, the suggestion has been made that it would probably 
be the best course to wait and see whether the novelty had any 
real value. The suggestion is obviously open to criticism and 
the main reason for it should be stated. It is to be found in 
the fact that some of the highly-priced novelties of recent years 
resemble existing types so closely that when grown alongside 
each other it is impossible to distinguish them apart. They 
are, to use a now generally accepted term, synonyms.’* 

By way of an example, the barley New Cross may be compared 
with an older type, Spratt-Archer, which has now become one 
of the most widely grown barleys in the country. Spratt-Archer 
has narrow, almost prostrate foliage in its early stages of growth 
—-a characteristic distinguishing it from all other English 
barleys. The more recent New Cross has the same type of 
foliage. When grown alongside, xmder conditions as identical 
as it is possible to make them, both come into flower at the same 
date, the plants reach the same height, the straw is similar, the 
ears ripen simultaneously, the yields of grain are the same, 
and there is no difference between the two when either the 
weights of 1,000 grains or the total nitrogen percentage are 
compared. These striking resemblances were not disclosed in 
the catalogue description, neither would they be anticipated 
in the case of a distinctively named novelty. Anyone already 
growing Spratt-Archer might then unwittingly purchase and 
grow its synonym. He might even do worse, and by purchasing 
and growing Fortyfold have three stocks of barley under different 
names, but otherwise indistinguishable. 

Other examples could be provided amongst recently intro¬ 
duced forms of wheat and oats, and though synonyn^ amongst 
the cereals may not be so abundant as the investigationB of the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany have shown them to 
be amongst potatoes, the necessity for caution on the part of 
the purchaser is obvious. 

Plant Diseases ,—^The first specimens of potato blight (Phy^ 
topMhora infestcms) were seen on imported Jersey potatoes in 
the first week of May. A fortnight later diseas^ foliage was 
received from Cornwall. The earhness of the outbreak was 
disquieting, but favourable weather conditions checked the 
spread of the fungus so effectively that no other specimens or 
enquiries were received in the Department during the course 
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of the season. In some parts of the country the freedom from 
disease persisted until lifting time and growers had the unusual 
experience of gathering in a crop on which the haulms, and 
even the foKage leaves^ were still green. The almost negligible 
loss from disease will undoubtedly result in better yields than 
those of last season, when the haulms were killed off in August 
in many districts. The only other specimens sent in of the 
numerous pests capable of attacking potatoes were one of the 
virus disease “ crinkle ’’ on Myatt’s Ashleaf and a bacterial 
disease, black-leg,’’ on an unidentified variety. Neither attack 
was serious. 

The mildews, using the term in its wide populax sense, appear 
to have been the most successful of the fungoid parasites durmg 
1928. Their season, as is generally the case, started with the 
well-known apple-mildew, which appeared in abundance on 
young shoots apparently all over the country. The obvious 
symptoms of the attack continued for some time and a specimen 
was sent in for identification near the end of July. Even in 
November, after the bulk of the foliage had fallen, young shoots 
and foliage covered with the mealy spores were found. 

The American gooseberry mildew was also unusually pre¬ 
valent. In one pkmtation where systematic efforts were made 
to keep the disease under control by spraying and autumn 
pruning the berries were so badly attacked that the greater 
part of the crop was unsaleable. It is to be feared that the 
control of the disease is becoming more difficult owing to 
neglected bushes in cottage and other gardens providing widely 
distributed centres of infection. 

Several specimens of the downy ndldew of swedes were sent 
m for identification, one case being particularly serious on account 
of the area involved. The fungus attacks the plant in the 
seedling stage, and by the time the crop is ready for singling the 
under surfaces of the cotyledons and the first two or three 
foliage leaves become covered with white, powdery masses of 
spores. The problem then arises whether the thinning out 
should be continued, or whether the field should be re-sown. 
Weather conditions mainly determine the course of the disease. 
In a spell of dry weather it spreads and the plants may succumb, 
whilst under rainy conditions they will generally “ grow away ” 
from the disease quickly and give a normal crop. On the 
strength of a week-end weather forecast suggesting the likeli¬ 
hood of rain, the suggestion was made that singling should be 
continued. This fortimately proved to be the right course. 
Mildews on spinach, chrysanthemums and garden peas were 
also sent m with requests for information on methods of control. 

Two enquiries about the treatment of apple-canker received 
attention. In one case an old orchard was so heavily infected 
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that beyond the removal of the worst branches nothing further 
seemed practicable. In the other vigorous young espaKer- 
trained Allington Pippins were concerned. These had been 
planted as four-year-old specimens two seasons previously. 
An opportunity for inspecting the trees occurred and it then 
became evident that the cankers were of more than two years’ 
growth, and their general disposition, at intervals along the 
main stem, suggested that they had originated at wounds caused 
by supporting ties. The lowest cankers were too large to be 
got rid of by paring, which at the best is a doubtful method of 
cure, and their replacement by uninfected specimens seemed 
to be the wisest course. 

In June four samples of diseased strawberry plants were 
received, with the comments that the plants, though only two 
years old, were failing to make their normal growth. The trouble 
is a widespread one. It is attributed popularly to a wearing- 
out ” process analagous to that of potatoes. Others consider 
it to be due to errors in cultivation, particularly in connection 
with manuring, whilst pathologists who have examined diseased 
plants have found several distinct species of fungi as well as 
some insect pests on them. The suggestion has also been made 
that the trouble is due to an aphis-bome virus disease. Until 
the real cause of the disease has been made out, likely methods 
of prevention or cure cannot be suggested. Meanwhile, efforts 
are being made both by nurserymen and experimental stations 
to work up stocks of healthy runners. These, however, should 
only be planted on uninfected areas, for there is evidence that 
the disease, or possibly the diseases, for there may be more 
than one, may persist for some time in the soil. 

The diseases of fruit formed the subject-matter of more 
enquiries than usual. But the list of species reported on was a 
short one, such pests as scab in apples and pears, peach-curl 
and mildews, accounting for most of the enquiries. 

Cereal diseases, with the one exception of “whiteheads,’* 
were badly represented. Several facts noted this season suggest 
that the characteristic symptoms of the disease may be due to 
other causes than Ophiobolv>8, sud that it is unsMe to trust 
a diagnosis made without actually finding the parasite. An 
experience gained whilst following the course of an epideraic 
which killed some 30 per cent of the plants in a wheat field near 
Cambridge may serve to illustrate this point. After harvest 
the disease, assumed imtil then to be due to Ophioholus^ was 
traced to a different fungus, a Leptosphaeria. The epidemic 
occurred on experimental plots, some of which were being 
treated with sulphate of ammonia. It was noteworthy that the 
disease was far more abundant on plots receiving dressings of 
this artificial manure. 
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Poisonous Plants .—^Further enquiries were received this 
season with regard to the possibility of ragwort {Senecio Jacobcea) 
being a poisonous plant. Until comparatively recently it has 
generally been considered to be harmless, and there seems to 
be sufficiently good evidence that it actually is as far as sheep 
are concerned, for it is a common practice to keep this weed 
under control by grazing heavily with them. Stock, as a rule, 
appear to avoid the plant, and consequently they are unlikely 
to consume any considerable quantity whilst out in the pastures. 
In the form of hay, though, dangerous quantities might be 
eaten. 

The plant has been introduced into Canada and New Zealand 
and the diseases of stock known respectively as Picton and 
Winton’s disease have been attributed to it. In New Zealand, 
too, sheep have been known to succumb after feeding for some 
months on heavily infested pastures. It is possible that the 
toxic material present in the plants acts as a cumulative poison 
and that its effects are not visible until sometime after ingestion. 

A case diagnosed as buttercup poisoning provided another 
of the unsolved problems so frequently met with when stock die 
from some cause not readily identifiable by the veterinary 
surgeon. The symptoms in this case agreed generally with those 
known to follow upon eating quantities of Ranunculus Ficaria, 
But at the time the enquiry was received the leaves of this 
plant, which is not a common constituent of the flora of good 
pastures, had died down. In view of the possibility of other 
poisonous species of buttercup being responsible, an immediate 
visit was paid to the farm. But a thorough search of the fields 
to which the cattle had access, followed a few days later by an 
examination of the meal, and even the roots, being fed to them, 
failed to disclose anything known to be capable of producing 
such symptoms. 

A case of horse poisoning came to light when a member 
sent a specimen, asking whether it was “ undoubtedly ” hem* 
lock. The enquiry was a natural one, for many plants belonging 
to the group of the Umbelliferae, in which it is included, are so 
much alike that even a systematist often wants complete speci¬ 
mens before he can be sure of their identification. Moreover, 
hemlock aud kex are the two commonest names for umbel¬ 
liferous plants. Anyone who has once seen the genuine plant 
will generally identffy it again with certainty, for its general 
habit of growth and appearance are charac^ristic. Failing 
this familiarity with the plant, it can be recognised by the 
purple splashes and streaks on the lower parts of the stem 
and the pohshed surface of the foliage. It is a good policy to 
exterminate the plant at sight, for where conditions suit it, it 
can spread very freely. 
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Other plants enquired about in this connection were Thuja, 
Lonicera nitida and Berberis Darwinii, all of which were being 
used for hedges to which cattle might get access. 

Grassland and Fodder crops. —^Most of the enquiries have been 
of an ordinary routine type, information being required on such 
subjects as suitable mixtures for long leys, and permanent grass¬ 
land, seed-rates, the use of nurse crops, grassland weeds and the 
management of recently established fields. Most of them had 
been dealt with in the leaflet. Sowing Down Land to OrasSy issued 
by the Society in 1923. Only one seed’s mixture for rather 
unusual conditions was required. The land was a heavy clay 
no longer cultivatable at a profit, and it was proposed to con¬ 
vert it into a sheep-walk at the lowest possible cost. A 
mixture containing a large proportion of Black Medick was 
suggested for the purpose. Suggestions for mixtures of seeds 
suitable for an autumn-sown silage crop were also sent to two 
members. 

Seed Testing. —^The number of samples of seeds tested was 
the lowest on record for many years, and out of a total of thirty 
nearly half were seeds of market-garden crops, such as onion, 
parsnip, spinach and cabbage. The agricultural seeds were 
represented by clover (7), winter oats (4), barley (3), and per¬ 
ennial rye grass (2). All of these were home-grown samples 
harvested under somewhat unsatisfactory conditions in 1927. 
The better weather of the 1928 harvest may account for the 
fact that, up to the present, no seed samples of the current 
season’s growth have been sent in for examination. It is dfficult, 
however, to account for the smallness of the numbers early in 
the year, for judging from those tested, a knowledge of the ger-^ 
mxnation capacity was essential if even approximately accurate 
seed-rates were required. The clover samples were not only 
badly weathered but the seed was poorly developed, and had 
the bulks been fully screened about half of their weight would 
have been lost. Their average germination was about 60 per 
cent., indicating a seed-rate of about 60 lb. per acre in place of 
the normal 16 lb. The winter oats were almost as bad, but 
the barleys, though obviously sprouted, were, with a germination 
range of roughly 80 to 90 per cent., fairly satisfactory, 

R. H. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1928 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

iNTBODtJCnON. 

The f ollomng pages contain a brief review of the principal insect 
pests of the year. In the, early months, the prolonged cold 
weather was chiefly responsible for the unsatisfactory state of 
some crops, and injurious insects were slow in beginning their 
attacks; but later, in the exceptionally flne summer and autumn, 
pests of aH kinds made their appearance, though not often with 
very destructive results. 

The subject of the warble-fly is again referred to, in view 
of the vigorous and very successful campaign recently carried 
on in Denmark towards its eradication. 

' Mention is made of a willow disease, not perhaps of great 
importance, but interestiag as hitherto unknown in this cotmtry, 
though recorded on the Continent. 

Ceebals. 

Early in the year slugs were more destructive to winter oats 
and wheat than any other pest. Leather jacket attacks and 
a few cases of wheat bulb-fly were also reported. In June and 
July cases of frit-fly attack on oats—severe in some districts— 
were complained of, but on the whole this insect was far less 
destructive than we were accustomed to find it some years ago. 
It is well known that, as a rule, late sown oats suffer most from 
frit-fly, and it was rather anticipated that the unfavourable 
spring weather this year would delay the sowing of oats and 
perhaps favour the fly; but few cases of bad attack were noti¬ 
fied. Indeed, for the last four years the injury done by this 
pest has been relatively small. AU insects have their fluctua-* 
tions, and the causes are often obscure, though weather influences 
and pars/sitism are generally among them. Mr. J, 0. E. Eryer 
suggests that there may be two quite different reasons for the 
comparative immunity of the oat crop. The flies, through un- 
fcivourable conditions, may be much less abundant than usual, 
or, if in their normal numbers, they may appear rather late, so 
that the oats are too far advanced for their use and the peren¬ 
nial grasses bear the brunt of the attack. 

There were a few cases of gout-fly in barley, and of eel- 
worm in oats and also in wheat. 

Peas ahd Bbaits. 

These crops, like most others, suffered severely from slugs. 
There were also bad attacks, in the early stage, by millipedes 
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and Sitones weevils. Later, beans suffered severely from the 
black aphis, which was one of the most conspicuous pests of the 
year. It not only did great harm to garden and field-beans, 
but spread to a variety of other crops, such as mangold, and 
was very noticeable on thistles and dock. 

Late garden peas suffered, as usual, from the pea moth, and 
some rather bad cases of pea midge were observed. 

VegetabiiE Crops. 

Many turnip pests were reported, aU of them familiar insects. 
Turnip-fly was troublesome in some districts, and so were cut¬ 
worms (surface caterpillars). Root maggots were particularly 
harmful, and in some Cambridge experiments carried out by 
Mr. Petherbridge on a crop where the attack turned out to be 
especially severe, he found that the rows which he had dressed 
with naphthalene escaped injury to a marked degree, while 
neighbouring plants were destroyed. The naphthalene was dis¬ 
tributed as a powder over the young plants and seems to have 
been remarkably effective in preventing the flies from la 3 dng 
their eggs—^much more so than any other of several insectffuges 
experimented with. 

There were some bad attacks of seed-beetles on turnips grown 
for seed, and cases of turnip gall-weevil seemed to be more 
abundant than usual. Like all other crops, turnips suffered 
from aphis. 

The sugar-beet crops which came under my notice were for 
the most part remarkably free from pests, but cases of attack 
to the seedlings by CoUembola, millipedes and pigmy beetle were 
notified, and some amount of damage was done by mangold- 
fly on both sugar-beet and mangolds. 

Some very bad oases of celery-fly were observed—^in contrast 
to 1927, when this pest was almost absent in some districts 
which usually suffer greatly. 

Pettit. 

There is little of interest to record of the multitudinous fndt 
pests. The most conspicuous were the various species of aphis, 
of which some, the woolly aphis for example, were more abundant 
than usual. 

Capsid bugs attacked not only apples, but currants and 
gooseberries. In the case of the codlin moth, two broods were 
observed this year, due, no doubt, to the exceptionally fine 
season. Some insects injurious to fruit, e.g. tortrix moths, 
apple sucker, pear midge, and raspberry beelle, were not often 
inquired about; but gooseberry saw-fly, apple-blossom weevil 
and red spider were destructive, and there were complaints of 
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Phyllobim weevik, which are always present, but would seem to 
be becoming increasingly troublesome, unless, as is quite likely, 
the damage they do has hitherto been overlooked. 

So far there is no evidence that the dreaded cheriy fruit-fly 
has succeeded in obtaining a footing in English fruit gardens. 

There was one complaint of the “ ambrosia ” beetle {Xyh- 
harm) destroying the branches of apple trees. 

The two experiments on the treatment of diseased black 
currants by Airing—^a method the value of which I have several 
times proved in the case of odd bushes—could claim no success. 
Of the first, which was on a very small scale, no particulars were 
furnished. It was commenced under one gardener, continued 
under a second, and abandoned imder a third. The last gardener 
informs me that a few bushes were pointed out to him as hav¬ 
ing been fired, but that they were grubbed up. In the other 
experiment, which had kindly been arranged for by Colonel 
'Wlieeler, the burning was found so laborious that it was only 
carried out on a part of the plantation, so that complete suc¬ 
cess could hardly be expected. Unfortunately the whole crop 
developed reversion—^a disease for which it is known that firing 
is no remedy. 

Eoeest Pests. 

Several willow pests were notified, especially aphis, leaf- 
beetles (PhyUodecta), and gall midges, and a willow disease new 
to this country made its appearance in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, where it was first noticed by Mr. Cox of the Forestry 
School. This was in the form of a ‘‘ witchk broom ” similar 
to that frequently affecting the birch. The buds—both leaf and 
flower buds—^were attacked and distorted, giving rise to abnormal 
growths. It is known on the Continent, and is attributed to a 
gall mite, Eriophyes triradioitm. It is probably more interesting 
than important, though a case was seen where the “ brooms 
were very numerous, and the effect on wiUow grown for bat 
manufacture must have been deleterious. 

Other insects attacking growing trees were seldom inquired 
about and no widespread attacks were reported, but there were 
several questions about powder-post ” beetles and other insects 
destructive in timber-yards. 

Aotmal Paeasites. 

Questions are frequently asked about parasites of domestic 
animals. lice, fleas, ticks, and parasitic worms have been the 
subject of inquiry, and dying bees have been sent to me to 
ascertain whether or not they harbour the recently discovered 
bee-mite. In warmer countries ticks are known to convey 
several serious diseases to cattle, and those engaged in the study 
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of these diseases often require to know the particular tick con¬ 
cerned. It is interesting to note in this connection that I have 
received a large nuraber of ticks from one of the mandated 
territories (Palestine) for identification. 

Another case of alleged “ pig fleas ” was reported, and the 
insect turned out to be the ordinary human flea (Pulex irritana). 
As stated in the 1927 Report there is no specific pig flea, but 
pigsties are very attractive to various fleas for the purpose of 
egg-laying, as the flea larvae feed on filth. One application had 
reference to “ harvest bugs or “ harvest mites.” A great deal 
of attention has recently been paid to these parasites because 
of certain diseases which have been proved to be carried by 
them in the Par East. They have no agricultural importance 
in this country, but a few words about so familiar a pest of 
man may be of interest. 

Many people are annoyed, and some quite seriously affected, 
by minute red mites which attach themselves to the skin and 
cause great irritation in the summer months. They seem par- 
ticulary to affect chalky downs, and are often a great nuisance 
on golf-links. It is a remarkable fact that the life-history of 
this very familiar pest is not yet fully elucidated. The trouble 
is that the mite is only parasitic as a larva—the immature stage 
into which it hatches out from the egg, and in its later stages 
it is free-living and we do not know on what it feeds. It is 
certainly the young stage of one of the mites known Trom- 
bidiidse, some of which, conspicuous by their scarlet colour, 
may often be noticed crawling about in the soil or on herbage. 
The remarkable thing is that the particular mite which is the 
parent of the harvest bug has never yet been found in this 
country, even by those who study and collect this group of 
arachnids. The explanation probably is that it is exceedingly 
small, and that it seldom appears above ground, Hviag in the 
soil or perhaps in the nests of field-noice or other small mammals, 
which are the habitual “ hosts ” of the parasitic larvse, Man 
is only attacked incidentally, for it is obvious that the mite 
would have little chance of completing its development on a 
human subject. 

The particular harvest bug ” which conveys river fever in 
Japan has been successfully carried through all its stages, and 
the form of the adult is well known. The European variely is 
doubtless very similar, and it is unlikely that it wQl long remain 
undiscovered. 


WABBUB-PnY, 

In my report for 1916 a fuE account was given of the life* 
history of the warble-fly which, after many years of research on 
the part of a host of workers, had at last become known with 
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tolerable accuracy. It is sufficient here to repeat that the eggs 
are attached to hairs on the legs and lower part of the body; 
that the grub on hatching out burrows its way into the body 
at the spot where the egg was laid; and that after spending 
many months in the tissues of the animaPs body it enters the 
hide of the back from the inside^ and there forms the familiar 
" warble.” 

!Prom a practical point of view the chief importance of the 
newly discovered life-history lay in the fact that it discredited 
the very general practice of smearing the backs of cattle to 
keep ofE the fly. Seeing that the eggs are never laid on the 
back, how can smearing the back keep off the fly ? Yet many 
farmers to this day believe that it does. A farmer will say, 
“I smear my cows and they have few warbles, whereas my 
calves and yearlings, which are not smeared, have many warbles.” 
No doubt, but he would find exactly the same thing if he did 
not smear at all! It is always the young animals that are 
most affected. The only way of settling the matter is to dress 
some animals and to leave other untreated, for comparison. 
This has been done experimentally with absolutely conclusive 
results. Professor Carpenter smeared 103 animals more thor¬ 
oughly than any farmer would be likely to do, and at the same 
time kept 68 animals imtreated but otherwise under the same 
conditions, and this was the result:— 



Dressed 

Untreated 

Xo.of 

Animals 

Average No. 
of Warbles 

No. of 
Animals 

Average No. 
of Warbles 

Calves. 

67 

10 

24 

12 

Yearlings. 

28 

24*6 

11 

27’6 

Cows.. . 

8 

8*7 

1 

3-3 


dearly, if preventive smearing is to be practised at all, it 
ought to be applied, not to the back, but to the legs and belly, 
Ti^ can be done quite easily by causing the cattle to walk 
through a bath of an appropriate wash which is thus auto¬ 
matically applied to the lower part of the animal; and this 
measure is, in fact, practised to some extent in America, but 
has not met with wide acceptance, for though it certainly 
diminish^ the number of warbles, the result is not commen¬ 
surate with the trouble and expense. It is now universally 
recognised that no preventive treatment is more than partially 
successful, and that if we wish to exterminate the pest we must 
concentrate on curmg the warbled animals, 

Prom September to April there are no warble-flies, and the 
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insects exist only in the form of maggots somewhere in the bodies 
of the animals. In the spring these maggots appear in the skin 
of the back, having entered the hide from below. If they could 
aU be destroyed before turning into flies, there would in the 
following year be no flies to continue the attack. 

That a restricted area can thus be cleared of flies was defi¬ 
nitely proved by experiment in the case of an island off the 
coast of Ireland. 

Interest in the subject is revived by the remarkable success 
attending recent efforts to stamp out this pest in Denmark. 
Five years ago the Danish Government took up the matter in 
earnest, compulsory treatment of warbled-cattle being instituted 
in 1923. At that date 39 per cent, of the hides in the Danish 
hide markets were warbled. In 1924 the percentage had fallen 
to 8 per cent., and in 1925 to 4 per cent. Denmark would 
appear to be well on the way to the complete eradication of 
the pest. 

If the warble-grubs are squeezed out from the backs of the 
animals before they are “ripe,’’ they are unable to complete 
their development, and are safely accounted for. This is the 
most effective treatment, but it is slow and laborious. If a 
dressing could be discovered which, without injury to animals 
or hides, would kill the warble-grubs in situ, by smearing it over 
the bac!^, matters wouldj of course, be greatly simplified. Those 
hitherto tried in this country have not been satisfactory, either 
being inefficient or more or less injurious in their effects. 

The Danish authorities claim to have been more successful 
in this method of treatment, and in the campaign against the 
warble-fly certain proprietary ointments, smeared over the back, 
are asserted to have had a great share in the very striking results 
obtained. The proprietors of one of these ointments—^Bodivera 
oil, with a view to obtahiing a market for it m this country, 
offered to supply a certain amount of it free of cost for experi¬ 
mental purposes, and some of the English County authorities 
closed with the offer. We decided to give it a trial at the Cam¬ 
bridge University Farm on the comparatively small number of 
animals at our disposal 

Many farmers in Leicestershire and Worcestershire appear to 
have reported very favourably on the ointment. The Cambridge 
experiment, carried out by Mr. Garner, was. sufficiently en¬ 
couraging to warrant its repetition next spring, when we shall be 
in a better position to report fuUy upon it. The treatment cer¬ 
tainly killed the warble-grubs, none of which survived. Of 
course, a considerable time may elapse between the appearance 
of the earliest and the latest warbles in the hide, and when, a 
fortnight after treatment, warbles were still present, it was not 
always certain whether or not they were new arrivals. 

M 
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Twenty-six animals were treated. They did not resent the 
application of the ointment, and except in one case no ill effects 
were observed. One animal, rather badly warbled, developed 
two troublesome ulcers, and it was chiefly on its account that 
we were unable to give an entirely favourable report without 
further experiment. 

Cecil WAitBURTOisr. 

School of Agrictilture, 

Cambridge. 
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STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts 
for the year 1928. 

Mr. Adeane said that owing to the depletion of the Society’s 
balances in order to meet the loss on the Newport Show, the Society 
began the year 1928 with a balance of only £419. The total 
receipts last year, inclusive of the balance, amounted to £19,594. 
The total payments were £15,693, giving a credit balance at the 
end of the year of £3,901; so that the Society had made good way 
towards recovering the position in which it stood at the com¬ 
mencement of the year 1927. It was to be regretted that 
annual subscriptions again showed a shrinkage of £318 as com¬ 
pared with the previous year, although as a set-off there was 
an increase of life compositions amounting to £653. The mem¬ 
bership of the Society decreased by 339 during 1928. That 
position was not satisfactory, and pointed to the necessity of 
continued efforts to maintain the membership of the Society. 
Turning to the balance-sheet, it would be noticed that whereas 
at the end of 1927 the capital and reserve fund stood at £131,581, 
at the end of 1928 it stood at £141,896, showing an increase of 
£10,315, made up for the great part by the surplus on the Not¬ 
tingham Show, the contribution from the ordinary account, 
the increase of life compositions, and the appreciation on invest¬ 
ments. The invested reserve fund now stood at £127,624, and 
was especially valuable in view of the loss of income, amounting 
to £1,100 a year, due to a reduced membership. 

As to the estimated receipts and expenditure for 1929, the 
receipts had been estimated at £17,430 and the expenditure at 
£17,091, giving an estimated surplus of receipts over expenditure 
of iK39. Under the head of exceptional expenditure, there was 
a large increase of £800, part of the cost of bringing out the 
new edition of Fream’s book, Elements of Agriculture.” With 
regard to scientific research, the Finance Committee was pro- 
vidmg £2,000, in the hope that the Research Committee would 
again be economical and leave them a balance between the 
amount voted and actual expenditure, which could be used 
for the purpose of meeting the grant of £1,000 to the University 
of Cambridge. 



ix 


Fobjeoast op Ordinary EioBiiPTS and Bxpbnditdrb por 1929 


(Other than in respect of the Show). 


Actual 
fiuures for 
192$. 

£ lUeeipta, 

10.954 Subscriptions of Governors and Members 
886 Interest on Daily Balances 
6,588 Interest on Investments .... 

199 Sales of Journals, Text Books, Pamphlets, etc 
241 Advertisements In Journal 
62 Income Tax refunded .... 

— Miscellaneous. 

187 N.D.D. Entry Fees, otc. 

49 Hire of Council and Committee Booms . 


Estimate 

for 

1929. 

£ 

. 10,860 
330 
5,538 
200 
240 
62 


160 

70 


17,666 


17,430 


£ Expenditure, 

4,246 Salaries Secretary and Official Staff 

290 Pensions to Officials. 

866 Rent, Lighting, Cleaning, Wages, etc. (say) 

605 Printing and Stationery . . . . 

149 Postages and Telegrams. 

203 Miscellaneous. 

1,579 Journal. 

413 Chemical Department ...... 

260 Botanical Department ...... 

200 Zoological Department. 

423 Veterinary Department .. 

100 Grant to Research Institute, Reading Uzdversity 

100 Consulting Engineer. 

366 Examinations for National Diplomas (R.A.S.E. share) 
3,600 Amount set aside towards loss on Shows 


13,179 


13,561 


Exceptional Expenditure, 

£ 

1,617 Scientific Research ....... 

— Painting and Repairs to Society’s House .... 

67 Repairs to Society’s Furniture ..... 

82 Library: Binding and Purchase of Books 
290 Legal Charges and Auditors’ Pees (say) , . , . 

3 Certificates and Medals for Long Service and Skilled Labour 
24 Printing Farm A/c books, etc. ..... 

189 emcnts of Agriculture”. 

50 Grant to Joint Committee of British Live Stock Breeders 


£ 

2,000 

60 

100 

100 

400 

15 

76 

800 


16,441 


17,091 


Estimated Receipts.£17,430 

Estimated Expenditure.. . 17,091 

Estimated Surplus of Receipts over Expenditure . . • £339 






























X 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPEND!- 

JULY 10 to 


Correspond- 
in; figuna 
for 1927. 

£ 

2,000 

2,082 

1,418 


3.500 

29 


9,656 

246 

162 

10,064 


1,863 


£25,499 


‘Receipts. 

Subscription from the Corporation of ITottingham . 

Prizes given by Agricultural and Breed Societies and others 
Prizes given by Nottingham Local Committee 


Contributions to Show Fund .... 

Fees for Entry of Implements:— 

Implement Exhibitore* payments for Shedding and Space, 
(including World’s Dairy Congress Building) . 
Non-Members’ Pe^ for entry of Implements . 

Pees for entry of ** New Implements " 

Fees for Entry op Live Stock :— 


£ s. d. £ 8. d, 

2,000 0 0 

2,090 15 6 
1,441 0 0 

- 3,531 15 6 

12 10 0 


LoccU Classes. 


Fees for Entry of Poultry :— 
Members:—616 Entries @ 5s. . 
Non-Members:—420 Entries @ IO 2 . . 
Entrance fees. 


Other Entry Fees:— 

Produce. 

Horse-Jumping Competitions . 

Plantations Competition «... 
Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition 
ConpstUion .... 


12,930 12 0 
284 0 0 
SO 0 0 


Catalogue :— 

Extra lines for particalars of Implement exhibits 
Woodcuts of ” New Implements ” 

Advertising in Catalogue .... 
Sales of Implement Section of Oatalc^e , 
Sales of Combined Catalogue . 

Sales of Jumping Pro^nrammes and Awards 


Xtess :—Expenses of Sales Superintendent and Assistants 


-13,244 12 0 


4,671 

1,726 Members’ Entries @ SL . 






6,178 0 

0 

— 

1 Member’s Entry @ 21. . 






2 0 

0 

1,728 

1,381 Members’ Entries @ SOa. . 






2,071 10 

0 

340 

360 Members’ Entries @ IZ. . 






360 0 

0 

30 

49 Members’ Entries @ 15a. . 






36 15 

0 

11 

47 Members’ Entries @ 10a. . 






23 10 

0 

19 

69 Members* Entries @ 6 a. . 






17 6 

0 

46 

54 Entrance fees 






64 1 

0 

348 

71 Non-Members’ Entries @ 6 Z. 






426 0 

0 

102 

46 Non-Members’ Entries @ 3Z. 






188 0 

0 

28 

9 Non-Members’ Entries @ 2Z. 






18 0 

0 

— 

12 Non-Members* Entries @ 30a. 






18 0 

0 

9 

20 Non-Members’ Entries @ IZ. 






20 0 

0 

z 

21 Non-Members’ Entries @ 10a, 






10 10 

0 

— 

12 Non-Members’ Entries @ 5a. 






8 0 

0 


8,876 11 0 


164 0 0 
210 0 0 
16 1 0 


140 5 0 
131 0 0 
82 1 0 
13 0 0 


21 6 0 
6 6 0 
1,128 17 4 
37 18 6 
986 9 4 
66 7 8 

2,186 3 5 
74 2 2 


879 1 0 


816 6 0 


Carried ftmsd 


2412 1 3 


mm 16 9 


















TURE OP THE SHOW AT NOTTINGHAM, 

JULY 14, 1928. 


Oorrespond- 
log figures 
for 1027. 

£ 

3,872 

1,290 

2,374 

6,717 

536 

671 

124 

255 

870 

1,023 

300 

96 

4 

3,208 
1,633 { 
51 

ZO 8 

32 

107 

_ 

23.436 
• 38 

23,398 


556 1 


705 ^ 

44 

904 

207 

25 

54 
_ H 

1,953 


373 

499 

530 

3C57 

1,559 

170 

67 

iZ 

255 


t,7i3{ 


1,3*3 I 



BxpcnDiture, 

Cost of Erection and Maintenance of Showyard:---£ 
Transferring Society’s permanent bnlldings from Newpo 
to Nottingham (including taking down and re-erectlng) 

Fencing round Showyard. 

Implement Shedding and World's Dairy Congress Building 

Stock Shedding. 

Poultry and Produce Sheds. 

Dairy. 

Fodder Shed and OfQce. 

Education and Forestry. 

Grand Stand and Large Bing. 

Various Offices and Stands. 

Fainting Signs and Fixing Ditto, Fencing and Judging Bings 

Insurance . . ■. 

Ironmongery . 

Hire of Canvaa. 

General Labour (Including Society's Clerk of Works) and 

Horse Hire. 

Bee Shed. 

Extra Entrances to Show . 

Clean Milk DemooBtratlon .... 

HorRe>Shoe)ng Shed. 

Additional Packing and Levelling for Buildings . 


(f. £ s, d. 


Less 76 Flagpoles ig) 10s. 


1 3,908 10 

4 

1,111 8 

4 

8,877 17 

4 

7,708 1 

7 

534 3 

11 

665 19 

4 

138 1 

3 

281 13 

0 

874 16 

3 

1,000 4 

2 

870 17 

2 

96 12 

9 

2,853 9 

8 

]• 1,560 17 

2 

52 12 

0 

32 10 

0 

106 15 

6 

428 8 

8 

26,602 13 

5 

88 0 

0^ 


25,564 18 5 


Surveyor :— 

Salary, £500; Travelling Expenses to London, etc., £28 7s. Od. \ 

Clerk, £10 10s.; Petty Expenses, £16 16s. Od. . . / 

Printing :— 

Printing of Prize Sheet, Entry Forms, Admission Orders,^ 

Olrcmars to Exhibitors, Prize Car^, Kckets and Mis- > 6S9 10 10 
oeUaneous (including stationery) 

Programmes for Members 
Printing of Catalogues 


555 13 0 


Binding of Catalogues 
Carriage of Catalogues 
Printing Awards 
Programmes of Jumping Competitions 


Advertising 

Adverttelng Closing of Entries in Newspapers 
Advertising Show in Newspapers 

BlUpostiug. 

Printing (rf Posters ..... 


48 5 4 
963 19 11 
222 16 1 
21 16 8 
85 5 0 
25 18 10 


2,002 7 8 


262 13 
524 16 
645 4 
98 9 


1,531 2 6 


Postage, Carriage, &c. ;— 
General Postage ... 
Postage ol B^es to Members • 
Ctoiage of Luggage, etc. . 


201 13 1 
63 17 8 
14 19 2 


9 11 


Amount of Prizes Awarded, 

|(lndudlng £3,531 16s. 6d. g^ven by various Societies and Not-1 
tlugham Local Committee) , . . . . . J 

Cost of Forage for Live Stock :— 

Hay, £394 44. lOd.; Straw, £650 15s. 2d,; Green Food,\ 
£389 lls.J 

Judges* Fees and Expenses:— 

Judges of Miscellaneous Implements, £87 194. 8d.; Horses, 
£68 114. lOd.; Cattle, £189194.6d.; Sheep, £114104.6d. ; 
Pigs, £66 184. 2d.j Poultry, £33 Os. 8d.; Produce, 
£42 44.3d.; Goats,£654.6d.; Luncheons,£69 . , 

Badges for Judges and other officials « . « * • 

' Bose^es, « > ^ . ' . «. ' . 

Carried forward • • 


11,654 15 6 


1,434 11 0 


n 

110-0 


53 s o 
74 16 3 


143,766 t 3 




























Statement of Receipts and Expenpitube 


3di 


Uoirefpond* 
log l!gar«s 
for 1927. 

£ 

25i499 


Brou^t forward 


IRCCeiptS icontd,)» £ «. d. £ a. d. 

. 29,972 16 9 


8x6 

533 

i85 

75 

232 

340 

10 


2,3x4 


Miscellaneous Receipts :— 
Admissions to Plower Show 

Garage. 

B-eat for Railway Offices . 

Premium for Qoak Booms 
Bent for Ministry of Agriculture Pavilion 
Advertisements in Stock Prize Sheet . 
Sale of Manure .... 
Miscellaneous . . . . • 

Bath Chairs. 


1,274 6 6 
1,086 15 2 
148 0 0 
75 0 0 
232 10 0 
822 13 6 

4 6 0 
7 2 0 

-3,150 13 1 


594 

1,366 

i»843 

1.459 

966 

x66 

x,588 


Admissions to Showyard :— 
Tuesday, July 10, @ 10«.. 
Wednesday, July 11, @ 5*. 
Thursday, July 12, @ 8s.. 

Prlday, July 13, @ Ss. . 
Saturday, July 14, @1$,, 

Season Tickets 

Day Tickets .... 


3,282 


177 

22X 

133 

II4 

290 


Entrances to Horse Ring:— 
Wednesday, July 11 
Thursday, July 12 . 

Priday, July 18 . . . 

Saturday, July 14 . 

Tickets sold lor Beserved Bnclosuxe 


934 


1,183 0 
4,476 17 
6,489 5 
2,169 11 
1,387 8 
188 8 
500 1 


0 

6 

3 

5 
1 
0 

6 

-16,894 6 9 


261 19 0 
294 10 0 
123 12 0 
83 6 0 
662 14 10 

- 1,426 1 10 



Sales re¬ 
sales of Produce at Dairy. 

Outstanding receipts in respect of Beading (1920) Show 


36,997 

10,827 


De&it JBoZance . 


146 8 3 
6 14 







Examined, andtted, and correct, this 12th day of NowW, 1928* 
^ 7./'-Secretary, ' , 

WATBSHOTJSa & OO., 

Chartered Accountante. 























OF THB Show at NoTTiygHAM {continued). 


B£pen6fture (oontd,). 


£41,464 Brou^t forward 


£ i, d. £ «. d. 

43,766 7 8 


r.954 


893 I 


r»207 


177 8 
315 10 


General Administration :— 

Stewards: —Personal and ItaUway Expeiises 
Assistant Stewards: —Personal and Eailway Expenses . 

Official Staff: —Extra Clerks, £103 5s. 3d.; LodgingSA 
£42 6s. 6d.; Maintenance of Staff, £73 7s. 5d.; Travelling} 

Expenses, £18 48. lid,; Secretary’s Hotel and Travelling J- 473 11 3 
Expenses (including Honorary Director’s Expenses). 

£146 7s. 2d.. V 

Finance Office: —^Finance Clerk, £11 8s. 6d.; Grand Stand) 

Men, £71 6s. 2d.; Turnstile Men, £49 Is. 5d.; Bank Qerks, I ©ntt r 
£ 52 9s.; Hire of Car and Pony and liap, £819s.; Eefresli- f " 

ments, £12 10s, 4d.) 

Awards Office: —Clerks, £61 9s. lOd.; Boys, £18 9s. . . 79 18 10 


I General Management :— 

Foremen and Assistant Foremen , . . , 

Yardmen. 

Door and Gate Keepers ..... 

Oarage: —Construction costa, Offices, and Charges re Land 
Veterinary D^rtrrmi : —Veterinary Inspectors . 

EnMneering Department: —Consulting Engineer . . . _ _ 

Police: —Metropolitan Police, £1,098 13s. 8d.: Commls-1 , 1 k 
sionaires, £28 14s. 2d.; E^reshments, £1818s. 4d. . .1 ° 


Dairp .’—Staff, £248 7s. Id.; Milk, £200 10s.; Ice, £2416s. 
Utensils, £248 9s. Id.; Salt, £2 2s. l(^.; Engineers,) 
£98 16s. 3d.; Butter Tests, £32 11s. 2d.; labour, I 
£13 9s. lOd.; Milk Analysis, £10 5s.: Butter and Cheese i 
Boxes, £5 Os. 9d.; Eefresbmente, £26 ISs. lOd.; Fpel, 1 
£8 4s, 8d.; Miscellaneous, £14 7s. 9d. . . . ,/ 

Analysis of Cider ........ 

PoMftry.-—Penning and Feeding, £78 2s. 7d.; Carriage,) 
£1817s. 6d.. :.( 

Mower iSAotoHire of Tents, £489 6s, lOd.; Judges, \ 
£20 11s. 9d.; Wages, £50; Medals, £54 16s.; Labour,! 
£29 Is. lid.; Carriage and Cartage, £19 lOs.; Mlscel- f 
laneous, £1716s. 3d. . . . . . , .; 

Plantations Competition ....... 

Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition 

General Showyard Expenses 

Band and Amplifier. 

Hire of Furniture , 

Telephone and Call Boxes 
Telegraph Facilities. 

Official Luncheons . 

St. John Ambulance. 

BlUpostittg in Showyard 
Medals ..... 

Bngravlag and forwarding Cups 
Plana and Ma£» 

Ashes 

Education and Forestry 
Tan . * 

SlCt^pOTS » « 

Hire of Tents and Marquee 
Carriage’^Sundry Item .... 

Weighbridge; Carriage and Erection Charges 
Bath Chairs . 

Miscellaneous . 

Gas, Coal and Firewood 
Charges for Mowing. 


185 16 0, 
77 3 11 
189 0 8 
130 0 2 
113 12 0 
110 0 0 
1,146 5 9 

■ 982 12 10 

9 10 

0 

97 0 

1 

290 0 

0 

850 0 

0 

29 3 

8 

23 9 

0 

113 15 

0 

64 17 

9 

10 10 

0 

15 9 

6 

87 12 

6 

14 4 

6 

1 0 

4 

65 2 

0 

7 12 

6 

247 5 

,4 

28 16 

0 

19 10 

0 

19 11 

6 

95 4 

0 

23 7 

4 

69 4 

6 


1,252 3 9 


1,951 18 6 


Outstandii^ accounts from Newport Show. 
Credit Balance. 


1,089 2 11 


1 9 


89 2 8 
74 0 6 


i 14 4 


5 14 5 


£50,874 6 0 
Y22 2 0 


8 8 


Oivdlt balance (as al) 6 ve> ^ 

^44 Contribution from bq S^ow Fim 4 















1Reccipt0, 

£ 

Cash at Bajteers and in hand, Janhart 1,1928 :■ 

731 Eeserve Fund Account. 

4,767 Current Account. 

130 Cash in Hand ....... 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 
1Reccipt0, 


15 0 0 
235 11 6 
168 4 6 


Annual Subscriptions:— 

1,397 Gtmmors* for 1928 , * , . 

9,673 Members* for 1928 .... 

176 SubacrlptloDB for previous years 


1,681 18 0 
9,339 15 0 
66 11 0 


Life Governors and Members :— 
25 Annual Contributions . . . 


Miscellaneous 


Interest on Investments ..... 

. 6,637 

13 

10 

Interest on Daily Balances. 

. 385 

16 

1 

Income Tax repaid ...... 

, 52 

4 

6 

Sales of Pamphlets, Farm Account Books, etc. 

. 47 

6 

8 

Sales of Library Catalogue. 

. 1 

8 

0 

Sales of Text Books. 

68 

14 

11 

Sales of Journals. 

91 

16 

0 

Advertisements in Journal. 

. 341 

7 

5 

N.D.D.: Entry Fees and Sales of Exam. Papers . 

. 137 

2 

7 

Hire of Council and Committee rooms . . « 

. 49 

7 

0 


Total of Ordinary Receipts 


Life Compositions of Gtovernora and Members 
Donations to Society’s Funds ..... 

Subscriptions for 1929 . 

Cash received in respect of payments to Willesdun 

Urban District Council . 

Show Account: for amount owing on Dec. 31,1027 
Amount realised on Sale of Plant ..... 


1,016 0 0 
103 16 0 
169 4 0 

234 4 3 
6 7 1 
60 12 6 


1^619 2 10 


Rent, 13 Hanover Square 
XeasRentptdd 


264 0 0 
264 0 0 








I^AYMJBNTS FOE THE YESETfm. 


srv- 


Figures for 
1927. 

£ 

3,961 

30X 

324 

900 

644 

150 

196 

6,476 


1,034 

3JI 

239 


1,605 


418 


X5 

236 


X6S 


©a^mcnts. 

General Administration :— 

Salaries: Secretary and Official Staff (including clerical 

assistance) . .. 

Pensions to Officials. 

Legal Charges and Auditors’ Fees 
Rent, Rates, Taxes, Insurance and House Expenses 

Printing and Stationery. 

Postage and Telegrams. 

Advertising and Itliscellaneous Office Expenses 

Journal of the Society:— 

Cost ol Volume 88 

Printing and Binding. 

Postage. 

Editing and Literary Contributions . 

Illustrations. 


Advertising Farm Account Books .... 
Laboratory :— 

Salary and Petty Cash. 

Other Scientific Departments:— 

Botanist’s Salary. 

Zoologist’s Salary. 

Consulting Engineer. 

Grant to Royal Veterinary College & Presentetlon Plate 
Grant to Research Institute, Reading . . . . 

Medal for Proflclency in Cattle Pathology . . . 


£ g. d. 

4,146 8 4 
289 11 S 
289 16 0 
866 8 7 
605 8 4 
149 8 11 
192 7 7 


£ $. d. 


2,624 

3500 

B,047 

a? 

487 

7,327 

7*946 


419 


£ 34,412 


6,6S9 9 6 


995 4 9 
293 12 1 
280 11 0 
9 17 6 


National Diploma in Agriculture :— 

Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners. . • . 

Travelling Expenses of Dfflolala. 

Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Officials . 

Printing, Stationery and Postage .... 

Writing and Printing Diplomas. 

Hire of Premises. 

Salary for Assistant ....... 

Zegf Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers . 

Zm amount paid by Highland and Agricultural Society 

National Diploma in Dairying:— 

Hire of Premises, etc. ...... 

Fees and Travelling Expenses of Examiners . 

Hotel and Travelling Expenses. 

Printing and Postage, etc. 

(For Entry Fees, and Sales of Exam, Papers, see contra.) 

Extra Expenditure:— 

Grant to Research Fund . ... 

Library: Binding and Purchase of Books . 

Grant to Joint Ooramittee of British Live Stock Breeders 
Repairs to Furniture ...... 

Certificates and Medals for Long Service 
Priwtinff Farm Accomi Booka and BooUeta . . 

Reprinting Fream’s “ Elements of Agriculture ** , 
Printing “ Occasional Notes ” {Im Sales) 

Me-tdrinff JSlecirie IdghtiTiff InatalUUion. . 

Paintin{f and cleanim exterior of Eome 
Grant to ZUryal Veterinary College rebuilding Fund , 

Amount set aside towards Loss on Show® , 

Total of Ordinary Payments .... 

Cost of repairing Fire Damage .... 
Payments to Willesden Urban Diatricft Council 
Net amount transferred from Ordinary and Reserve Fund 
Accounts to Show Aceounl to meet loaa on JVcuporf Sfww 
Additions to Show Plant .... 

Postage, etc., re Show Account . 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand, December 31 
Reserve Fund Account .... 

Current Account ..... 

Univewto Grant Account .... 
CashlnHand. 


260 0 

0 

200 0 

0 

100 0 

0 

420 0 

0 

100 0 

0 

2 19 

6 

307 19 

3 

82 19 11 
126 13 11 

67 14 11 

64 17 

3 

7 7 

0 

76 0 

0 

711 12 

8 

611 7 

0 

200 6 

3 

09 14 

0 

47 19 10 

124 6 

6 

48 18 11 
37 14 10 

1,617 0 

3 

31 13 

7 

50 0 

0 

67 5 

0 

8 9 

0 

189 0 

0 

24 7 

$ 

Z} 

— 



9 12 6 


412 19 10 


1,072 19 6 


100 11 3 


1,972 le 6 
3,500 0 0 


15^441 18 5 


1928 


0 0 
4 I 


1,081 0 0 
2,318 5 0 
382 19 9 
178 18 10 


251 9 8 


3,901 4 1 


£19.594 6 9 


3 FrbdwbIok’S PxACEf 

0X4> JarwRT, London, E.0.2. 

1929. 


Examined, audited and found correct. 

Pbioe. WAsasRHOtrsBi & Co., 

Choffimd Aeaemrmisia^ 
JLcccmiOdvtg AuM/m, 












ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

BALAISTOB ShB3BT. 


To SUNDRY CREDITORS— 

Sundry accounts owing. 

Subscriptions received in 1928 but belonging to 1929 


£ s, d. £ s. d, £ 5 . < 2 , 


2,802 13 1 
159 4 0 


2,981 17 1 


! To CAPITAL and RESERVE EUND 
As at December 81,1927. 

Show Fund— 

j Surplus on Nottingham Show. 

Contribution from Ordinary account , 


131,581 2 S 


3,600 0 0 


4,222 2 0 


Life Compositions received in 1928 . 

Donations towards the Society's Funds . 
Subscriptions for 1928 received in 1927 . 

Excess of ordinary receipts over payments for the 
year 1928 . 

Appreciation on Investments .... 


Less Adjustment In respect of outstanding Assets and 
Liabilities .... . . 


DEPRECIATION written off, viz. :— 

Fixtures. 

Furniture. 

Mcuhinerv: balance wiUm off on sak 

Show Plant. 

Lease of 16 Bedford Square 


1,016 0 0 
103 15 0 
149 12 0 

2,114 14 7 
3,601 15 4 
742,680 ll 


142,456 14 4 


414 3 5 
100 0 0 


Note— There are commitments in respect of Con¬ 
tracts entered into in connection with the 
forthcoming Show. 


£444^858 3 3 


T, B, TronsR, 
Sfiretaryt 







SOCIETY OF ENGLAM). y 

Deoembbb 31, 1928. Cr. 


Figurca 
for 1927. 

£ 

112,779 

500 

2,531 

2,372 

5,941 

124,123 


By KESERVB FUND— * • . 

146,466/. 138. 7d. Conversion Loan SJ per cent.(1961) @ 79i* 116,074 1 0 
500/. War Savings Certificates* , . . , . 658 6 8 

3,909/. 168. Local Loans 8 per cent. (1912) @ 65J* . . 2,551 2 10 

2,840/. 13s. 6c/. Metropolitan 3 per cent. Consolidated 

Stock (1941) @ 84i*. 2,400 7 5 

6,528/. Is. 6ci. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock (1940-1960) @ 

91* • .. 5,940 11 0 

* Market Value at 31 Dec. 1928. -127,624 8 11 


960 


x8o 


328 

l,57x 


By LEASE OF 16 BEDFORD SQUARE 
Less Amount written oflE in 1923 


By FIXTURES, FITTINGS, etc.- 
As at December 31,1927 
Less Depreciation at 7i per cent. 

By FURNITURE- 

. As at December 31,1927 
less Depreciation at 10 per cent. , 


By PICTURES (500/.) and BOOKS (1,071/. 4fi. lOc/.) 


900 0 0 
100 0 0 

- 800 0 0 


179 16 7 
13 9 9 


166 8 10 


327 9 3 
32 15 0 


294 14 3 


1,671 4 10 


4,192 

3,158 

450 

70 


By SHOW PUNT- 

As at December 31,1927 ...... 4,192 6 3 

last Sold ... , . . . . . 50 12 6 

4,141 18 ^ 

lass Depreciation at 10 per cent,.414 S 5 

3,727 10 4 

Added during 1928 ....... 25 0 0 

--- 8,752 10 4 

By EXPENDITURE (leas amounts received) ON HARRO¬ 
GATE SHOW. 2,065 18 10 


By SUNDRY DBBTOBS. 897 8 1 

By RATES PAID IN ADVANCE AND INCOME TAX 

RECOVERABLE ....... 70 3 6 

By CASS AT BANKERS AITD IN EAND- 


X5 

336 


16 S 


ORDINARY ACCOUNT-- 
R^erve Fund Account . 
Current Account , 
University Grant Account 
Deposit Account. 

Cash in Hand 



last Show Account—Overdrawn 




1,031 0 0 
2,313 6 6 
382 19 9 
4.222 2 0 
173 18 10 


8,123 6 1 
7 18 5 


8,115 12 S 


£144,853 3 S 


3ila:ebramed, auflited and found correct, 

3 Frederick’s Place, Price, Waterhouse & Oo., 

Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Ohm&rtd .dccowwiaj^s, 

22nd Februa/ryt 1929. Ac<mmta 7 U 8 (b AudUors* 
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Fbehericje^s Pr^ACE, Price, Waterhouse & Co., 

Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, Ghartered AccourUantSy 

22nd JF'ebruary, 1929. Accountants db Auditors. 
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[Copies of the fall Report of any of the Council Meetings held during the year 
1988 may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Sanare, 
London, W.C.I.] 


ROYAL A6RIGULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENBLAND. 


(iDinutes of tbc Council. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1928. 

Lord Hardech (President) in the Chair. 

The President said that before commencing the ordinary business 
of the Council, it was his sad duty to refer to the loss they had aU sustained 
in the death of the Seventh Duke of Richmond and Gordon. His long 
and extensive acquaintance with agricxiltxire need not be emphasised. His 
connection with the Society was a lengthy one. He was elected a Member 
on April 13, 1904, a Member of the Council on August 1, 1905, and a Vice- 
President on June 30, 1916. He ably filled the office of President in 
the year 1916, when the Show was held at Manchester, a very difficult 
year during the war. It was the last Show during that period. The 
coimection of the late Duke’s family with this Society has existed 
from its foundation. The Fifth Duke was one of the original founders. 
His successor, the Sixth Duke, also took a keen interest in everything 
appertaining to the Society. 

Not only did they deplore the death of a valued Vice-President, but the 
country generally is poorer through the loss of a keen and practical agricul¬ 
turist and model landlord. The President did not think that he could 
quote better words than those he had read about him in Country Life 
this week. They said that he was a great nobleman, a great gentleman, 
and the best of landlords. 

He would ask those present to rise in their seats to show their 
sympathy with the relatives of the late Duke. 

Members rose in their places. 

The President then said he felt sure that they would like him bn 
this occasion to send their congratulations to Sir Edward Curre on the 
baronetcy recently bestowed upon him by the King. Sir Edward was 
an old pillar and support of this Society. If he could be forgiven for 
saying so, he thought that it worild add very much to the interest and 
humour of their discussions if Sir Edward took part in them rather more 
often than he does. They heartily congratulate him. (Applause.) 

The President then called upon the Secretary to read the following 
letter :— 


smAFFAK House, 

STRAFr-iN, Co, KnUARE. 

Dear Str,—I am gratefiil!» tho extreme to you for your Icind letter of eympatby 
to us lu our overwheltuiug loss. My father alwa^ took a great interest in the business 
of the Society, and It Is gratifying and helpful to know how much his work was appreciated 
and how intensely hJs loss has been felt by aU who knew and worked with him. 

■Will you please convey to your Council the heartfelt" thanks of my mother, myself 
and the whole family for their kind expression of sympathy. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) E. B. Barton, 

To the Secretary, 

Btoyal Agricultural Society of Bn^And. 
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Arising on the Minutes of the last meeting, the Seoretaey read the 
following letter which he had received from Lord Bledisloe:— 

Dear Sir,—I And that I am reported in the IPress as havint; stated at the Council 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England on the 7th De.\ that the virus 
of foot-and-mouth disease could remain active " on the surface of the skin, although 
the carcases were chilled, for something like thirty to thirty-five days.*’ I Intended to 
say that the virus could remain active on the outside of a carcase if kept at the normal 
temperature for three to five days, „ 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Bledisloe. 

The Council agreed to the amendment outlined in this letter of the 
Minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on December 7. These 
were then taken as read, and co n firmed. 

H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, C.B.E., and Lord 
Penrhyn were elected as Governors, and forty-six new members were 
admitted into the Society. 

The Pbesident said he was sure that the Council would all be pleased 
to hear that H.R.H. Princess Mary had consented to become a Governor 
of the Society. 

Mr. Adbane moved the adoption of the Report of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, with the exception of the paragraph dealing with Park Royal, 
which, he said, he would deal with separately. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Abeane then said he was afraid that he would have to ask the 
attention of the Council for a few moments to the matter of Park Royal, 
He would have to go back somewhat into the history of the Society in 
connection with the question because there were few present at the meeting 
who had had anything to do with the transactions of the Society in the 
old days—that is, before the new Charter of 1905. 

In 1901 the Society bought Park Royal for the purpose of having a 
centre in which to hold its show near London. The place was very boggy, 
and nothing could be done with it until it was drained. The Society 
went to the Willesden Council, in whose area the land was situated, and 
asked them to drain the land. They said that they could not drain it 
because they had not sufficient fall. Consequently the Society went to 
the neighbouring Council—the Acton Council, They undertook to drain 
the land under an agreement, which was called the agreement of 1903, 
provided that the Society agreed to pay the excess rates—-that is, the 
difference in the amount between the Acton rate and the Willesden rate 
for drainage. The Society entered into the agreement with Acton and 
Willesden, and it could not be broken except by the consent of all parties. 
As was well known, Park Royal was not a success and it was abandoned 
as far as the holding of the show was concerned in 1905, and the ground 
was sold in 1906 to a company called the Park Royal Estates Company. 
That company proceeded to sell the land to other companies and to 
individuals. They collected the drainage rate and paid it to Willesden. 
For some years all went very well, but unfortunately during the war 
period companies began to topple down and individuals went bankrupt, 
and in that way, t&ough bankruptcies and liquidations, the chain of 
covenants with regard to indemnity was broken. When Park Royal 
Estates sold the land to different companies and individuals they received 
from them a covenant indemnifying the Society with regard to the pay¬ 
ment of the rates. When they went bankrupt the covenant for indemnifi¬ 
cation went to the wall, and the Society was in this position : it was held 
liable under the agreement of 1903, for the payment of the rates on land 
which it no longer possessed. At present the Society paid the excess 
amount between the Acton rate and the Willesden rate, and applied to 
the Park Royal Estates, which also was in liquidation, for the amount* 
Park Royal Estates went round and collected as much as it could and 
handed it to the Society, and the Society was liable tor the remainder. 
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For the last year the total excess rate amounted to £545, but the 
Society could only collect through Park Royal Estates £345 towards that 
amount, and consequently the loss for the year was £200. That, he 
thought, imght be taken as a permanent average loss to the Society* 
It was quite bad enough, but the position might get worse. If those 
portions of the property which through liquidation or bankruptcy have 
broken the indemnity agreement are further developed, then the Society 
becomes liable to a drainage rate on their behalf. It was for that reason 
especially that the Finance Committee recommended the Council to cancel 
the agreement of 1903 if possible. That could only be done by the pay¬ 
ment of a considerable sum. It was in order to obtain the leave of the 
Council for the pajment of that sum that he brought the noatter forward 
at the present meeting. 

The sum to be found altogether was £12,000—£4,000 to enable the 
Willesden Council to disconnect the drain and drain the land themselves— 
that is, take it over altogether from Acton—and £8,000 compensation 
to the Acton Coxmcil for the work it had done and also for the loss of 
the drainage rate. 

To meet that sum of £12,000 it was proposed that the Society should 
find £6,000. The Park Royal Estates had £2,000 which they would have 
to transfer to the Society at the end of their liquidation, and the excess 
drainage ratepayers had to find £5,000. The Solicitors had ascertained 
from all the excess ratepayers except three that they would be willing to 
purchase their freedom from all further liability by the payment of a sum 
eq^ual to seventeen and a half years’ purchase of their rate. That would 
give the Society the sum of £5,000 which was required. 

There were only one or two obstacles to the settlement. The amount 
to be found by two of the three excess payers was small; but there v^as 
another one, a company, which was more important, the contribution 
of which would come to £1,000. That was one of the obstacles which 
had to be overcome. Willesden considered £4,000 quite ample for their 
purpose of disconnecting the drains, but would not assure the Society 
that that would be the maximum payment, and the Society must have 
an assxirance before it proceeded. If the three ratepayers did not come 
into line, and if the Society could not get an assurance from Willesden 
with regard to the £4,000, the scheme would faU through. 

The Finance Committee did not advise the Society to go beyond the 
figure of £5,000, but in view of the fact that the Society’s irrecoverable 
liability was now £200 per aimum, and might be more, it strongly recom¬ 
mended the Council to sanction the provision of a sum not exceeding 
£5,000. He would therefore move that the Finance Committee be author¬ 
ised to expend a sum not exceeding £5,000 as the contribution of the 
Society to the sum required to cancel the agreement of 1903, and that 
the Society’s Solicitors be authorised to settle an agreement determining 
the agreement of 1903, provided that the Willesden Council agree to limit 
their expenditure to £4,000 and the excess ratepayers agree to bear their 
share of the £12,000. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Riohabjoson Cakb and carried. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Cfbmioaii Committee, 
Mr. BitooKLBHTOStr alluded to the exorbitant prices charged for certain 
condimental foods. He was afraid that in this world there would always 
be Simple Simons. When making purchases and signing contracts it 
was necessary that one should be very careful about putting his name 
to anything. The gentleman in the case quoted in the report had had 
to pay £10, a sum which was very much in excess of the value of the goods 
he had received. 

Sir Mbbbik BuBBKLn, in presenting the report of the Vbtbbutaby 
Committee, asked to be allowed to leave out the resolution regarding 
foot-and-mouth disease* 
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With reference to the letter to the National Farmers' Union, he would 
like to make it qmte plain that it was not being sent because the Veterinary 
Committee thought for one moment that that body had not already 
done ever 3 d;hing that it possibly could to impress upon its members the 
necessity for immediate notification on the least suspicion of the existence 
of foot-and-mouth disease. The Committee knew that it had; but the 
Society had not the machinery through which it could get at the individual 
farmers throughout England, and the National Farmers' Union had* 
The letter was in no way one of criticism. It was merely asking the 
Union for its kind co-operation in once more bringing to the minds of 
farmers the urgent importance of notifying immediately. He moved the 
adoption of the report with the exception of paragraph 3. 

The motion was carried. 

Sir Mbkrik BuitEELL then moved:— 

‘‘That the Council of the R.A.S.B. fully agrees with the letter of the Mnistry of 
Agriculture of January 8rd, and desires to call the attention of all the members of the 
Society to the extreme importance of immediate notification on the least suspicion of 
the existence of the disease, and is prepared to support the Ministry In any further steps 
it may deem wise to take to put an end to the concealment which is causing such wide¬ 
spread loss.” 

It seemed almost incredible, he said, that after aU the years that 
the disease had been, at times, rampant up and down the country such a 
resolution should be necessary; but when it was stated by the Ministry 
that 17 per cent, of the recent outbreaks on farms had been concealed 
for some considerable period, in some cases for two or three weeks, it did 
once more become necessary to urge on farmers the importance, not of 
diagnosing the disease, but of giving immediate notification on the least 
suspicion of it* Ho thought that perhaps some farmers had an idea 
that until they were quite sure that they had the disease on their farms 
there was no necessity for them to report the matter. That was not so. 
Their responsibility was to call in a veterinary surgeon immediately on 
the very slightest suspicion. 

It would be noticed that at the end of the resolution the Council were 
asked to say that they would be prepared to support the Ministry in the 
future in any further steps it might deem wise to take in order to stamp 
out the habit of concealment, which caused inconvenience and the loss 
of thousands of pounds to individuals and of many thousands of pounds 
to the country at large. The words meant that the Council would support 
any alteration in the present Act govenxing diseases of animals which 
would give the Ministry added powers’‘to make the life of a man who con¬ 
cealed the dise^ extremely impleasant. He did not wish to go in greater 
detail at the moment into wlmt he meant by that; but some of the 
members of the Committee had ideas in their heads as to how that desirable 
state of affairs might be arrived at, and he said to the farmers with all 
seriousness that if they were not more careful the day might come when 
it might be necessary to press for very serious steps to be taken against 
people who did not report immediately the presence of disease. When 
he spoke like that he did not for one moment mean that farmers as a 
whole did not take great care in the matter; but there was tmdoubte^y 
a small minority who were either careless or selfish and who brought dis¬ 
credit on all the farming community in the eyes of the urban population. 
The motion was seconded by Lord Hastinos. 

Mr. B. J. Gatbs wished to say a word, as the National Farmers' Union 
had been mentioned. He had been asked by a prouainent member of 
the Union to suggest that before any drastic step was taken in the matter 
Sir Merrik Burrell should be requested to interview Mr. German, who 
was prepared to put aU his cards on the table and say how far he had 
gone in regard to Foot-and-Mouth Disease and non-reporting, Mr, 
German was of the opinion that something further must be done in some 
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way or another to stop what was going on at the present time, and he 
would be delighted to meet Sir Merrik and possibly one other so that the 
matter might be gone into fully and some agreement arrived at about it. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Report of the Showyabd Works Committee having been pre¬ 
sented, Lord DESBOBOtroH said that, owing to the lamented death of 
Lord Kenyon, a vacancy had ocouired in connection with the great 
Dairy Congress which was going to be held in London this year—^he 
thought for the first time. He had been asked to step into the breach, 
and he had done so. He wished to express the hope that the Royal 
Agricultural Society would do everything in its power to further the suc¬ 
cess of the Congress. There would be a great many delegates coming 
from America. There would be papers read on milk production and 
milk distribution. Those papers would be in both French and English, 
He thought that the Congress would be an interesting one. Arrangements 
had already been made for it to have a large space at the Royal Show. 
As Chairman of the Congress, he hoped that it would work in entire 
harmony with the Royal Agricultural Society. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Committee oe Selbotion* 
AND General Purposes, the President expressed the hope that all the 
members of the Council would make a note of the alteration of the date 
of the Council Meeting in December {December 12). 

Mr. IVIathews, in presenting the Report of the Dairy and Produce 
Committee, expressed the pleasure of the Committee and of all the members 
at the fact that Lord Desborough had undertaken to fill the ofifioe of 
President of the World’s Dairy Congress, which had become vacant owing 
to the death of Lord Kenyon. 

In presenting the Report of the Research Committee, Sir Merrik 
Burrell referred to the completion of the Manuring of Barley experi¬ 
ment which had been carried out at the Norfolk Agricultural Station 
during the last five years. The experiment had been very largely financed 
by the Society. The report which had been received showed the interest¬ 
ing and valuable results of that work. The Committee felt that it was 
desirable that the information should be made available as soon as possible, 
and the Editor of the Journal, Mr. Macdonald, saw no reason why it 
coifid not be incorporated in the forthcomirig volume of the Jowrml, 

The Committee had also had before it an interim report on the further 
investigation into the Census of an acre of Barley. The Coromittee had 
not arrived at sufficiently clear results at present to make it wise to publish 
the interim report, but there was evidence of long steps forward having 
been taken, and there was so much valuable information in the interim 
report that the Committee were going to send it to the Implement Com¬ 
mittee for its private information. He hoped that the members of that 
Committee would study it very carefully, because it was the desiee of 
the Research Committee to work in co-operation with the Implement. 
Committee in the matter. 

Sir Merrik Burrell, in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
Quarantine Station Committee, said that if any members of the Council 
wished to ask any questions about it he would be prepared to answ®r 
them. 

Mr. F. P. Matthews asked whether the £3 for maintenance which 
had been mentioned was for a week or for the whole time. 

Sir Merrik Burrell replied that it was for the whole time. 

The Secretary added that the quarantine period would be fourteen 
days. The fee was supposed to cover fourteen days. If for any <^use 
an animal had to be kept longer it would be necessary to make an additional 
charge pro rata. 

Sir Merrik Bui^ell said that it would be of enormous assistance 
to Sir Archibald WeigaH and himself in choosing the staff for the Quaran- 
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tine Station if any member of the Council who personally knew of a really 
good man who he thought would fit the post would communicate with 
them. They would, no doubt, have to advertise, and they would probably 
be inundated with applications, and it might not be a very easy matter 
to choose exactly the right man. They would, of course, want a man 
who imderstood the management of all kinds of pedigree stock, and he 
must be a strong-minded man in order that he might see that the quaran¬ 
tine regulations were very strictly carried out. He must also be sufficiently 
well educated to be able to keep the necessary register quite clearly 
entered up, and to keep in intelligent communication with the Society’s 
office. Such a man would not be quite easy to find; but he was sure 
that he would be foxmd. 

Sir AnoHTBAU) Weigaud said that it was necessary to bear in mind, 
in recommending a man, that .the sort of man required was obviously 
one who had spent almost all his life in purely rural surroundings, and 
that he would have to come to London and spend his Ufe in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Port of London Authority Docks. There was, therefore, 
a psychological aspect of the matter. 

Lord Meldmay asked whether it was possible to state the amount 
of remuneration contemplated. 

Sir IVlEnaiK Btobell said that the suggested salary for the manager 
was £400 a year. He did not want a man who was prepared only to 
supervise ; he wanted a man who was prepared to take an active part in 
the feeding of the animals and in the rough work. It was essential that 
the manager should have an intimate knowledge of feeding, and should 
be able to carry out the feeding. 

On a motion from the Chair, the Common Seal of the Society was 
affixed to the contract with the Walker Weston Co. for the conversion of 
the premises for the Quarantine Station. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1928. 

Lord Haeijeoh (President), in the Chair, 

The President said that before beginning the ordinary business of 
the Council he had two sad announcements to make. Members would, 
he knew, deeply regret to hear of the death of Mr, L, C, Wrigley 
on February 8th last. Mr. Wrigley became a member of the Council 
of this Society in 1908, and continued to represent the Monmouthshire 
Division until 1917, when he retired, owing to his removal into Gloucester¬ 
shire, He did not, however, cease his cictive interest in the Society, 
but continued very materially to assist the Honorary Director at the 
Show as Steward of Sheep and Pi^. He was first appointed Steward 
in 1916, and had accepted the invitation of the Honorary Director to 
officiate again at the Nottingham Show this year. Those who worked 
in close connection with Mr. Wrigley well knew how valuable was his 
work as a Steward and what great service he rendered to the Society in 
that capacity. Not only did he serve the Society well, but ho was gifted 
with special ability in getting the best out of herdsmen and other employees 
at the Show. 

They had also lost a very active member of the Council m Mr, George 
P. Miln, who became a member of the Society m 1899. In 1922 Mr. Miln 
was elected to the Council as one of the representatives of Cheshdre, and 
continued to serve on the Council right up to the time of his passing. 
He was actually present at the last meeting of the Council on February 
1, and passed away after a very severe operation on Monday, February 
13. He served on the Botanical and Zoological Committee and the 
Beseareh Committee of the Society. He was, as they knew, specially 
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qualified for such service. His knowledge of all things pertaining to 
botanical matters and scientific research was profound, and he always 
kept himself up to date on such questions. 

. In the year 1925, when the Royal Show was held at Chester, Mr. 
Miln rendered the greatest help to the Honorary Director and also to 
the Local Cominittee. Although incapacitated for part of that year 
owing to an accident in London when he was on his way to attend one 
of their Council meetings, he never relaxed his interest in the work of the 
Chester Show, and when he found he would just be able to attend the 
Show with the assistance of crutches he was most delighted. Mr. Miln 
had many other activities connected with his business, and not only this 
Society but many agricultural institutions throughout the country will 
keenly feel his loss. 

He would ask them to rise in their seats to signify their sympathy with 
the relatives of Mr. Wrigley and Mr. Miln and their deep sorrow at the 
passing of two gentlemen connected with the Council whose knowledge and 
interest they could ill spare. 

Members rose in their places. 

The Pbbsedbnt said that he had pleasure in announcing that Their 
Majesties the Bang and Queen would visit the Showground at Nottingham 
on the Wednesday, and that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
would visit it on the Thursday. 

Two new Governors and 62 new members were elected. 

^ Mr. BBOOKiiBHtmsT, in moving the adoption of the Chbmioal Com¬ 
mittee's Report, referred to the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, 
Provision was made in that Act for the drawing up of regulations, and 
an Advisory Committee, consisting of members of the trade and the farm¬ 
ing and scientific interests concerned, had been studying and framing 
rules for the purpose. The Ihaft Statutory Rules now issued by that 
Committee came before the Chemical Committee on the previous day- 
The Committee had no suggestions as to alterations in the rules, and he 
thought he could say the arrangements were very satisfactory. A great 
many points that the Society had urged for a considerable number of 
years had been gained, and Dr. Voelcker had worked very well in the 
interests of agriculturists. 

Sir Mbrrik BmuaEm, in moving the adoption of the report of the 
Veterinary Committee, wished to mention a subject which was not 
alluded to in it. At their meeting yesterday more than onSe member of 
the Committee had alluded to the fact that at the Shire Horse Show 
many farmers had expressed the opinion that the authorities were very 
slow in acting on the reported cure which had come from France for 
foot-and-mouth disease. The Committee felt it would be a great piiy, 
and indeed a danger, if the farming community jumped too quickfy to 
the conclusion that a cure had been found from having read about it in 
the Sunday Press, and that farmers should be urged to have confidence 
in the veterinary authorities, to remember that those authorities could 
not possibly gamble in the very smallest degree in the matter, but must 
move with the greatest possible caution. Farmers ought to realise that 
even if a otare was found it would not remove the problem. The problem 
would not be solved until some preventive measure was found, and that 
was a very different thing from a cure. 

Lord Blbdisloe felt bound to make some comment upon the unfortu¬ 
nate publicity given in a certain Sunday paper regarding an alleged cure 
of foot-and-mouth disease, to which Sir Merrik Burrell had referred. 
During the time he served at the Ministry of Agricultiare a very large 
number of alleged cures were brought to his notice, certain of them, 
no doubt, having something to recommend them as cures. As long 
as the national policy in relation to this disease w^ not to cme but to 
slaughter animals affected with it, there was obviously nothing to be 
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gained by drawing the attention of the public to alleged cures. On the 
other hand, as Sir Merrik Burrell pointed out, if anyone, having isolated 
the germ of the disease, was able to prepare a preventive serum for the 
puipose of inoculation, it would be of very great value in combating the 
disease in this country. 

He did not know whether it was right to mention it, but he could not 
help being somewhat impressed by the fact that Dr. Huerta, Chief Veter¬ 
inary Officer to the Gk>vemment of Brazil and a very eminent veterinarian, 
professed to have found a preventive serum which undoubtedly was 
preventmg the spread of rinderpest in Brazil, and had been tried in oases 
of foot-and-mouth disease. Undoubtedly, to his own knowledge, it was 
having very remarkable results. It might be premature to say any¬ 
thing about it, but it was in that direction that this country must look 
for the alleviation of its troubles in connection with the disease, and not 
to any alleged cure. He rather hoped opportunity would be taken to 
make clear in the same organ that unfortunately gave publicity to the 
alleged cure the opinions of the Boyal Agricultural Society on the subject. 

The Eakd of Northbrook, in presenting the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Selection and General PtnaposEs, referred to a letter from 
Sir John RuaseU on the question of resuming friendly relations with 
Germany. The Society had never passed a formal resolution stopping 
Mendly relations with Germany, but at the commencement of the war 
resolved to have no communication with the German Agricultural Society 
during the eontinuance of the war. Sir John Russell pointed out that 
before the war the Society had friendly relations with the German Agricul¬ 
tural Society which were to the mutual benefit of both Societies. Sir 
John thought that the time had come when it would be to the advantage 
of both Societies if such friendly relations were resumed by the interchange 
of information received and by issuing invitations to Shows. He (the 
speaJcer) thought that something might be done on the lines suggested 
in the Report. 

It woiid be seen that he, asked for authority from the Council to 
write to Lord Lascelles formally inviting him to accept the Presidency 
of the Society for next year. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Qxjarantinb Station 
Committee, Sir Merrik Burreul took the opportunity of thahking the 
members of the Council of the Society for the great help given to Sir 
Archibald Wiegall and himself by recommending various men who they 
thought would fill the post of Manager. The choice had to be made fronn 
over 1,000 applicants, and the task of choosing the last few was naturally 
a difficult matter. Many very good men applied, and the help received 
fipom members was of great v^ue. He thought the man who was chosen 
would be able to fill this veiy responsible post efficiently. Ho was a 
man of great experience, and while with Sir Richard Cooper had acquired 
considerable ea^erience in veterinary work and in quarantining animals,, 
besides managing all kinds of stock. He had had to do experimental! 
work where it was necessary to keep certain animals entirely separate 
from others, and quite realised the importance of it. 

In regard to compulsory insurance, Sir Merrik said that he had kept 
in touch with the insurance companies, and had every hope that the 
particular risk of slaughter by order of the Minister whilst animals were 
in the station would be insurable at a very reasonable premium. The 
associated societies would b© meeting any day now, and he hoped shortly 
to have some definite information from them. The Quarantine Station 
would be completed by the end of this or the beginning of next month. 
It had been built as econom f'ally as possible, he hoped without the loss 
of any efficiency. The Committee thought that as it would be extremely 
difficult, once the station was open, for anybody to go to see it, an oppor¬ 
tunity ought to be given to those particularly interested to see the place 
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before it was in nse. Sir Ajchibald Weigall kindly approached Mr. Amery 
to see whether, if the Council thought fit to invite him, he would open 
the station on the afternoon after the next Council meeting, April 4th. 
Mr. Amery had kindly consented to do so. He hoped the Council would 
extend its invitation to Mr. Amery to open the station, and would them¬ 
selves attend, if possible, to meet the Secretary of State for the Dominions. 

Lord Bledisloe thought that now the scheme for the establishment 
of a Quarantine Station was approaching the stage of fruition the Council 
ought to express their profound thanks to Sir Merrik Burrell and Sir 
Archibald Weigall, particularly to Sir Merrik Burrell, for the trouble 
taken in carrying through the scheme. He thought it was no exaggeration 
to say that but for the energy, the enterprise and persistency of Sir Merrik 
Burrell this scheme would not have reached its present stage. For his 
own part, he was perfectly convinced that by creating confidence, as this 
station would do, in the minds of many of those overseas who were pre¬ 
pared and anxious to take the best of this country’s pedigree stock, an 
immense boon would be conferred upon pedigree stockbrokers here. 

In due course he would like to have an opportunity of saying some¬ 
thing about the potentialities in this respect of Argentina ; but he was 
perfectly convinced from his own observation during the last two months 
that there was immense scope for the transmission to South America of 
animals of the best possible stamp and of almost every description. It 
was acknowledged that in many parts of Argentina the type of bull in 
use to-day, coming in some cases from Normandy and other parts of the 
world, was of a distinctly inferior t37pe to what used to be imported into 
that country from Great Britain, and he was certain that there was a 
greater and more hopeful outlook for trade with South America in almost 
every breed of cattle in this country, whether beef or dairy, than there 
had been at any time in the past. That would be so if only this great 
contribution could be ensured and a larger amount of money rendered 
available for the purchase of our best animals at best prices. 

Lord HAsthtgis suggested that when the invitations to attend the 
opening of the Quarantine Station were sent to members of the Council 
invitations might also be sent to one or more representatives of each of 
the Breed Societies, and possibly also to the representatives of recognised 
auctioneers dealing in pedigree stock. He thought that would be appreci¬ 
ated and that it might serve a useful purpose, 

Mr. F. P. Matthews, in supporting the adoption of the report,, said 
he had known the successful candidate for the position of Manager for 
over twenty-five years, and was certain that senders of stock to the 
Quarantine Station might have every confidence that their animals would 
be well looked after and well treated. Ritchie was one of the best stock- 
men in the country, and was a very hard-working, straightforward and 
good man. He he^ily congratulated Sir Merrilc Burrell and Sir Archibald 
■#oigall on having selected such a man. 

Those who were more or less personally interested in the Quai'antine 
Station for the export trade were somewhat perturbed at not being able 
to find out what Colonies would accept annuals from the station. It 
had been stated by some of those applied to that their ports were stih 
closed and that they had heard notlfing about them being opened when 
the Quarantine Station was available. He wrote to ihe High Com¬ 
missioner for South Africa about three weeks ago asking for something 
definite on the matter, but he had received no reply. 'When the Union 
Castle Line was approached; with regard to the boats they had been asked 
to supply as soon as the Quarantine Station was available, they said, they 
knew nothing about the^ station. Was it possible, therefore, to make 
a public announcement as to which of the Colonies would accept animalfi 
through the Quarantine Station as soon as it was open ? 

Sir MEBaEtiK BuhheIiL, in reply to Lord Hastings, said tihat representa 
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tives of Breed Societies, among many others, had already been placed 
on the list of invitations submitted to the Council. The Committee 
has asked Sir Archibald Weigall and himself to go into the details of the 
ceremony, and, if it was thought desirable that any particular person 
or persons should be invited, no doubt the Council would authorise invita¬ 
tions to be sent to them. 

As to the Dominions which were prepared to accept cattle through 
the Quarantine Station, so far the only ones he definitely knew of were 
the Union of South Africa and Southern and Northern Bhodesia. The 
others war© considering the point and had been doing so for a very long 
time. It was extremely difficult to force a definite answer out of a Govern¬ 
ment which was many thousands of miles away. In some cases the 
sanitary arrangements for animals in those places were in the hands of 
medical men who did not seem to know a very great deal about the diseases 
of a n i m als. Mr. Jackson, of the Ministry of Agriculture, found great 
difficulty in convincing those people that they would be adequately 
and perfectly safeguarded by the system which was now being instituted. 
He would be seeing Mr. Jackson this afternoon and to-morrow, and he 
might have more definite information from the various Dominions. The 
matter, however, lay in the hands of the Dominions and not in the hands 
of the Society or of our own Government. 

Lord Mildmay wondered whether steps would be taken to ask the 
Press to give a prominent place to the opening of the Quarantine Station. 
It would be good propaganda. 

Sir Mebrik Burrell replied that representatives of the Press would 
be asked to attend. 

The Prbsidibnt was sure that it was the wish of the Council to con¬ 
firm the iavitation to the Secretary of State for the Dominions and Colonies, 
as suggested by Sir Archibald Weigall and Sir Merrik Burrell. He would 
make a point of attending the opening himseH, and he hoped that as many 
members of the Council would be present as could find it convenient. 

Notice was given in accordance with Clause 7 of the Original Charter 
that at the Council meeting on April 4th the President would move that 
the existing Bye-law 16 be rescinded and that the proposed addition to 
Bye-law 15 and the proposed new Bye-law 16 contained in the type¬ 
written document circulated to each member of Council on February 8th, 
1928, and printed on the agenda paper for the Council Meeting on March 
7th, be and the same are hereby enacted and be printed together with 
the other Bye-laws and the Charters of the Society. 

On a motion from the Chair, the Seal of the Society was ordered to be 
afifixed to (1) the agreement with the Harrogate Corporation in respect 
of the show to be held there in 1929; (2) the authority to the Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., for the inscription in the co]Tporate name of the Society in 
the books of the Stock kept by the Westminster Bank, Ltd., of the £500 
invested for prizes for wool given by the Merchants of the Staple of Bng- 
land; and (3) the certificates of honorary membership of the Society 
in the names of Sir Bowland Biffen, Sir William Somerville, and Sir 
Francis Floud, as sanctioned at the meeting of the Council held on Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1928. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1928, 

Loro Harlech (President) in the Chair. 

The President said that before the Council meeting started he had 
regretfully to annotmce the death of Mr. Christopher Middleton, one of 
the members of Council for the Division of Durham, who died at his 
home on Wednesday, March 21, and was buried upon the following 
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Friday. Mr. Burkitt, the other member of Council for Durham, kindly 
undertook to represent the Council and the Society at the funeral. 

The member whose death they now deplored joined the Society in 
1881, and was elected a member of the Council at a General Meeting on 
May 30, 1904, which was before the Supplemental Charter wae granted 
to the Society. After the grant of the Supplemental Charter, whereby 
members of the Society elected members of Council by vote, Mr. Middleton 
was re-elected to represent the Division of Durham. Throughout his 
long connection with the Council he served upon the Chemical and 
Implement Committees, and his experience and advice were highly appreci¬ 
ated by the Chairmen of those Committees. He was recognised as a 
leading agricultural expert, and gave evidence before several Royal 
Commissions relating to agriculture questions* He was also connected 
with the Farmers’ Club, of which he had been Chairman, and with the 
British Dairy Farmers* Association. 

He would ask the members to rise in their seats and to pass a vote 
of condolence with the relatives of Mr. Middleton in the loss they had 
sustained. 

The members rose in their places. 

Twelve new Governors and forty-eight new Members were elected. 

In presenting the Report of the Implement Committee, Colonel 
Stanyeorth said that his prediction of last month in regard to the entries 
of implements had been entirely fulfilled. From the money point of 
view the entries were practically equal to the entries for Newcastle, which 
were almost the largest the Society had ever had. 

The Prbsidbnt said that before the Report of the Committee oe 
Selection and General Purposes was formally submitted, he would 
like to take the opportunity of welcoming to the Council Mr. Edward 
Bohane, the newly elected member for Ireland. Mr. Bohane had a 
great reputation. He had had a long and valued connection with the 
Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society as secretary, and now ably fiUed 
the position of Director of the Royal Dublin Society. He was sure Mr. 
Bohane’s experience and advice would be readily placed at the disposal 
of the Council, and the Coimcil would hope to benefit by them. 

The Earl of Northbrook, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
wished to refer briefly to the resignation of Sir John McFadyean, which 
terminated a connection with the Society which had existed for a very 
large number of years. Sir John’s first association with the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society commenced in the year 1889, when the Society decided to 
make an annual grant to the Veterinary College for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing a Chair of Comparative Pathology and Bacteriolo^. Sir John 
became the Professor of Comparative Pathology at the cSllege, and in 
1892 he was elected a member of the Society’s Veterinary Committee. 
He joined the Society as an ordinary member hi 1893, and in 1901 he had 
conferred upon him the honour of being elected an Honorary Member of 
the Society in recognition of his exceptional services to agriculture. In 
July, 1904, Sir John was asked to accept, and did accept, the honorary 
o^ce of Consulting Veterinary Surgeon to the Society. 

Sir John had held for many years a distinguished position in the veter¬ 
inary-profession. He had done most valuable work both in research 
and in investi^tion into animal diseases, their cause and their treat¬ 
ment. His opinion had always commanded the greatest respect. There 
were few, if any, men who had done more in recent years for the advance¬ 
ment of veterinary knowledge and the practice of the veterinary art. 

As he had had the honour of occupying for some time the position o: 
Chairman of the Veterinary Comihittee he could say from his own know 
ledge how greatly that Committee had been indebted to Sir John Me 
Fadyean for the great help he had given it. His sound advice had alwayi 
been at their disposal. Every member of the Committee would agre* 
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with him when he eaid that Sir John had always shown to the Com¬ 
mittee and every member of it the greatest courtesy and consideration. 
He had not only taken great pains to explain all the matters that came 
before the Committee, but he had always moat willingly listened to any 
suggestions which any member of the Committee had desired to make, 
and he had given his most careful attention to those suggestions and 
had always been ready to give his advice on the matters concerned. He 
was sure that by Sir John’s resignation the Society lost an old and most 
loyal and valuable servant. 

The Committee desired to recommend to the Council that in recog¬ 
nition of Sir John MoFadyean’s forty years of honorary service to the 
Society he should be elected a Life Governor, and also that a piece^ of 
plate should be presented to him as a memento of his long association 
with the Society and in appreciation of the long and loyal services he had 
rendered. (Applause.) 

Sir Merbik Bxirbell, in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
Quarantine Station Committee, said that he had one short statement 
to make in supplement of the Report. As the Council would remember, 
he had informed it from time to time that he had been carrying on negotia¬ 
tions with the associated insurance companies in regard to the premium 
to be paid for covering the peculiar risk of the animals within the Quaran¬ 
tine Station being slaughtered by order of the Minister. The societies 
had not given an absolutely final decision, because their general meeting 
would not take place until about another ten days; but the thing was 
really settled. He had been on the telephone, and he was assured that 
the general meeting would give its final and formal assent. He thought 
that what would happen wo^d be as follows They would issue a special 
policy in order that the owners of the animals might he quite free to 
insure with any company they liked for the transit risk or any other 
risk they liked to insure against, to cover the particular risk, at the rate 
of 1 per cent, on the purchase price plus any expenses incurred up to the 
time the animals were killed (he thought that that was quite fair) for 
twenty-one days, which should be ample cover for the time they were in 
the Quarantine Station. If by any chance the animals were detained 
in the Quarantine Station for a longer period than twenty-one days they 
would then charge at the rate of one shilling per cent, per day for animals 
kept there. 

If there was any question that any member of the Council would like 
to ask him about the Quarantine Station he would be prepared to answer it. 

Lord BiebisIjQE said that it occurred to him that the premium asked 
for by the insurance societies was somewhat large. A great many of the 
societies were, no doubt, rather daunted by the alarmiag announcements 
made from time to time in the Press as to what ajppeared to be the great 
prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease and other hignly contagious animal 
diseases in this country; but he could not help thinking that in the light 
of further experience tiey would find it quite possible, with further 
considerable profit to themselves, to offer a very much lower rate than 
that which had been mentioned by Sir Merrik Burrell. He therefore 
suggested that any arrangement made should be of a provisional character, 
to be reviewed at a later date, say a year hence, or whatever might be a 
suitable period, ia order to enable the Society possibly to make arrange¬ 
ments for insurance on very much more satisfactory terms than those 
which had been mentioned. 

The President then moved, pursuant to notice:— 

** That the existiBg Bye-law 16 be rescinded and that the proposed addition to Bye¬ 
law 15 and the proposed new Bye-law 16 contained In the typevmtten document circulated 
to each member ol Council on Februa^ 3,1928, and printed on the agenda paper for the 
Ooundl meeting on March 7th, be and the same are hereby enacted and be prints together 
with the other Bye-laws and the Charters of the Society." 
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The resolution was carried. 

The amendments and additions are as below:— 

Bye-law 16.—Add at end “ and subject also to the provisions of Bye-law 16.” 

Bye4aw 16 (A).—Any Governor or Member (including an Honorary Foreign or Oorre- 
aponding Member) who shall fall in the observance of any rule, regulation or bye-law of the 
Mciety. or shall conduct himself In a manner derogatory to or unworthy of the character of 
the Society, or prejudicial to its Interests, may be removed from the Society in the following 
manner:— 

Any complaint or allegation relating to any of the matters aforesaid against such 
Governor or Member (in Uiis Bye-law hereinafter called ” the said Member ”) may be 
brought to the notice of the Council by any Committee. 

The Council may thereupon refer the complaint or allegation either to some standing 
Committee or to a special Committee. 

Such Committee shall as soon as practicable appoint a place and time for the considera¬ 
tion of the complaint or allegation. The said Member shall be informed in writing of the 
nature of the complaint or allegation against him, and shall be invited to attend in person 
before the Committee at the appointed place and time. 

All the facts, documents and evidence in support of or in reply to the complaint or 
allegation shall be placed before the Committee, who shall generally arrange the procedure 
and conduct of the matter as they shall think proper. 

The Committee shall as soon as practicable prepare and present to the Council a report 
summarising the matter and the evidence adduced, and shall state their findings upon such 
evidence and whether or not they recommend the removal of the said Member from the 
Society. 

A copy of such report shall be sent to the said Member by registered post not less than 
seven d&ya before it Is presented to the CouncU. 

If the report shall recommend the removal of the said Member, and if the Council shall 
by a vote of at least two-tliirds of the members of the Council present and voting adopt the 
said report, then the said Member shall, ipsofaeto, be removed from being a Governor or 
Member of the Sodety; but he shall remain liable for any arrears of subscription or other 
sums due from him, and shall not be entitled to the return of any subscription or life 
composition already paid. 

^ The said Member snail not be at liberty to retire from the Sodety between the dates of 
the first communication to the Council of the complaint or allegation and the final ded- 
sion of the Council on the report of the Committee. 

Any member of the Council who shall be a member of the Committee and attend the 
inquiry shall not be entitled to vote upon the report at any meeting of the Coundl, and if 
by inadvertence or otherwise he shall so vote his vote shall not he counted. 

Written notice of the ultimate decision of the Council shall be given to the said Member 
as soon as practicable. 

(J?).—Any Governor or Member who shall have been expelled from any agrlcoltuial or 
breed society for conduct derogatory to or unworthy of the character of such society or pre* 
judicial to its interests or objects shall, on the fact being brought to the notice of the 
Council, be removed from being a Governor or Member by a resolution to that effect 
passed by the Council; bnt such Governor or Member shall remdn liable for any arrears 
of subscriptions or other sums due from him, and shall not be entitled to the return of 
any subscription or life composition already paid, 

The fact that any Governor or Member has been expelled from any agricultural or 
breed soriety shall be suflariently evidenced for the purpose of this Bye-law by a certificate 
to that effect from the secretary or some other official of such agricultural or breed society. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2, 1928. 

Lobd Haklboh (President) in the Chair. 

The PBBSinimT said that, before proceeding to the ordinary business 
of the Council, it was his sad duty to refer to the passing of Mr. Richardson 
Carr, who was so well known to all the members of the Council, and 
whose services to the Society had been incalculable. 

Mr. Carr died very suddenly, after an attack of induenza, on April 18, 
and was buried at Burley in the New Forest the following Saturday. 
The Society was represented at the funeral by the Hon. E. G. Strutt 
and the Secretary, Mr. Turner. He was afraid the long illness from which 
Mr. Carr suffered in the years 1925 and 1925 must have so undermined 
his health that he had not sufficient strength to ward off the last attack; 
but all would remember how courageously he fought his long illness, 
and how well he looked at the last Cotmoil meeting. It was, consequently, 
all the more sad that he should have been taken from them so suddenly. 

Mr. Carr became a member of the Society in 1889, and was elected to 
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the Council as the representative of Hertfordshire in 1905, and had since 
served continuously. He was a member of the Special Committee 
appointed in 1905 by the new Council to thoroughly investigate the entire 
position of the Society and to make a report to the Council as to what 
reforms and economies were considered desirable to put the Society on 
a sound footing. He also served on the Finance, Veterinary, Stock 
Prizes, Judges Selection, Showyard Works, Selection and General Pur¬ 
poses, and Dairy and Produce Committees, and was Chairman of the 
Stock Prizes and Judges Selection Committees. 

Mr. Carr had acted as a Steward of Finance at the show since the 
year 1906, and his services to the Society in this capacity could not be 
estimated. The thoroughness with which the work was done at the show 
was a testimony to his devotion to his work and the zeal he always dis¬ 
played ; in fact—^the President said—^he had never come across a more 
conscientious worker. His singleness of purpose, his strength of character, 
and his loyalty and untiring devotion to the work of the Society would 
always remain in their hearts and minds as outstanding features of Mr, 
Carr’s life and work. 

To know Mr, Carr well was to have a great affection for him, and he 
had the capacity of endearing himself to all his friends. 

Anyone who knew the affection existing between Mr. Carr and his 
daughter could realise the great bereavement she had sustained. They 
sim^y lived for each other. But it might be some comfort to her in her 
irreparable loss to know what a place Mr. Carr occupied in the esteem 
of members of the Council. 

He would ask members to rise in their seats to show their sympathy 
with Mr. Carr’s daughter in the great loss she had sustained. 

The members rose in their places. 

Fifteen Governors and sixty-five new Members were elected. 

Mr. Adbane, in presenting the report of the Finance Committee, 
drew the attention of the Council to the very generous annual subscription 
of 60 guineas which had been promised by the Westminster Bank. He 
would move a resolution of thanks to the Chairman of the Board, which 
he hoped the Coimcil would adopt. 

Sir Merbie Burrell moved the adoption of the Veterinary Com¬ 
mittee’s report, with the exception of the resolution to the Ministry of 
Agriculture mentioned in the report, which he said he would like to move 
separately. 

The report was received and adopted. 

Sir Mmuiik Burrell then moved that:— 

** The CotincU of the Royal Agricultoral Society of England begs to urge on the 
Minister of Agrlonlture the desirability that all frozen or chilled meat, im^rted from any 
country in which foot-and-mouth disease exists should be placed in cold storage at the 
ports in Great Britain, retained there, and not exposed on the market until suffldont time 
has elapsed for the virus of the disease possibly present In the marrow of the bones to 
have died.” 

He said that it had been learned within the last few months from 
the Committee which was investigating foot-and-mouth disease that the 
virus of that disease could live for somewhere about seventy-six days in 
the marrow of the bones of infected animals. It was obvious, therefore, 
that meat coming from countries in wMch the disease existed to any great 
extent brought the disease with it into this country. It was thought more 
and more as the months passed that that was one of the most serious of the 
means through which outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease occurred in 
Great Britain. If it was thought necessary to quarantine animals which 
might possibly be infected with foot-and-mouth disease and to subject 
them to aU kinds of very stringent conditions, it seemed only logical that 
meat which was probably infected should also be quarantined until sufficient 
time had elapsed for the virus to die. Scientific opinion at the present 
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moment said that was a period of seventy-six days, and the suggestion of 
the Comrmttee was that such meat should be held up in cold storage at 
the ports in this country for a period of at least seventy-six days, counting 
the time occupied by the sea voyage, during which the meat woidd be in 
the ship's refrigerator. 

He^ would propose that this resolution should be sent to the Minister 
of Agriculture for his consideration and that of His Majesty's Government. 
He thought it would also be wise and courteous to send a copy of it to Lord 
Ernie for his information before he raised the question in the House of 
Lords to-morrow. 

Sir Ahohibald Wbigall formally seconded the motion, which was 
adopted without discussion. 

In the absence of the Earl of Northbrook, the Pbesedbot moved 
the adoption of the report of the Selection a3^ General Ptjrposes 
Committee; and welcomed Mr. H. P. Mortimer on his first attendance 
as a member of the Council, and Professor Hobday, their new Consulting 
Veterinary Adviser. 

He had also the pleasing duty of carrying out the wishes of the Council 
by making a presentation to Sir John McFadyean. He need not, he 
thought, enter into details of the services rendered by Sir John to the 
Council during the past thirty-six years, because they had been dealt 
with fully by Lord Northbrook at the last meeting, the minutes of which 
were before the Coxmcil. He would simply say that the Council felt it 
must recognise the valuable services Sir John had rendered. He would 
now make the presentation to Sir John, and would express the hope 
that he would live for many years to see the ornament on his sideboard 
and would hand it down to his posterity. 

The presentation was then made. 

Sir John McFadyean, in retumiog thanks, thought he ought to begin 
by offering humble apologies for arriving late at the meeting owing to 
his car having broken down temporarily. He felt he would never be 
able adequately to express how thankful he was to the Council for the 
great honour it had done him in making him the recipient of this beautiful 
present and in deciding to elect him a Governor of the Society. He 
must disclaim ever having entertained any belief that such services as 
he might have rendered to the Society as a member of its Veterinary 
Committee would ever deserve such overwhelming recompense. 

When the Royal Agricultural Society was incorporate in 1840 one 
of its declared objects in the Charter was to improve the veterinary 
art as applied to cattle, sheep and pigs. It might seem extraordinary 
at the present day that horses were omitted from that definition, but 
the fact was that from its foimdation in 1793 up to that date the Royal 
Veterinary College had devoted itself almost entirely, or at least pre¬ 
ponderantly, to the diseases of horses, and there was very great neglect 
of the diseases of other domesticated animals. In those circumstances 
he supposed it was assumed that the study of the diseases of horses did 
not require encouragement at the hands of the Royal Agric^tural Society. 

So far from the Society owing him anything for his services, he thought 
the debt was in the other direction. He had always felt that anything 
he could do was simply reducing the debt which the Royal Veterinary 
College, and indeed the whole veterinary profession, owed to the Society, 
Not only had the Society given a great impetus to the study of the diseases 
of animals in general and those of cattle, sheep arid pigs in particute, 
but in many other directions, notably in financial support to the chief 
teaching institution in this coimtry, the Society had done much to advance 
the knowledge of the veterinary art. He would like to mention the 
fact that the chair which he had had the honour of occupying at the 
Royal Veterinary College for thirt;^-five years was mainly mstituted 
owing to a grant made by the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
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and that was a very notable ©vent in the history of veterinary education. 
It was a singular fact to look back upon that in 1892, even in medical 
education in London, no special chairs were devoted to the study of 
pathology. 

A further debt which veterinary science owed to the Royal Agricultural 
Society was the financial help it had given for many years to the College, 
and notably its handsome subscription recently to the Rebuilding Fund 
of the College. 

For all those reasons he had never thought he was doing an3rthing 
except reducing the debt which the College owed to the Society. Besides 
that, his attendance at the meetings of the Veterinary Committee during 
the past thirty-five years was in the nature of a labour of love—(hear, 
hear)—^first, because the business of the Committee was always ©ngros- 
singly interesting to him, and, secondly, because of the kindness and 
consideration which he always received from the Chairman and members 
of the Oomnoittee. The business of the Committee, naturally, had been 
mainly concerned with the contagious diseases of domesticated animals, 
and the Committee had had, no doubt, a very responsible duty to dis¬ 
charge in advising the Coimcil regarding the administration of the Acts 
and Orders dealing with those diseases. 

He might be allowed to say that in his opinion the Council had played 
a very beneficent part in forming and guiding public opinion regarding 
such matters, and had worked patiently in connection with foot-and- 
mouth disease. He would be happy to think that any advice he might 
have given to the Society or to the Veterinary Committee was helpful 
in that dheotion. (Hear, hear.) 

Ih conclusion, he asked the Coimoil to accept his assurance that he 
had the highest appreciation of the great honour which had been con¬ 
ferred upon him. He valued the gift for itself, but mainly because it 
would be always, as long as he lived, evidence to him that he had been 
of some service to the Council, and he hoped that after that the present 
would be tenderly cherished by some member of his family. (Applause.) 

Sir AacHTBALD Wbiqaiul, in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
Rbsbabch Committee, said that he was asked by that Committee to say 
how glad it would be if Col. Stanyforth could persuade any members of 
the implement Committee to accompany those members of the Research 
Committee who were going to the Norfolk Agricultural Station in connection 
with the experiments on seed drills. The Research Committee were going 
to that station to satisfy themselves from one angle, and in view of the 
interest of the Implement Committee in such experiments it wordd, in 
the opmion of the Research Committee, short-circuit discussion and 
decision in the end if the Implement Committee could avail themselves 
of the opportunity of seeing the experiments from their angle. 

Col. Stanyforth said, in reply, that he could not possibly attend 
hims elf, but he hoped that if any members of the Implement Committee 
were able to attend they would take this as notice, and do their best to 
be present. Any details with regard to the visit could, no doubt, be 
obtained from the Secretary. 

Sir Archibald Whioall said that the visit would take place on the 
28rd May. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1928. 

Lord Harlech (President) in the Chair. 

Six Governors and ninety-seven new Members were elected. 

Lord Daresbury, in the absence of Mr. Adeane, moved the adioption 
of the Report of the Finance Committee, He wished, in dohag so, to say 
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on Mr. Adeane’s behalf that he apologised to the Council for not being in 
his place to-day. He (Lord Daresbury) believed that the present was 
the first occasion since Mr, Adeane had been Chairman of the Finance 
Committee upon which he had not attended a Council meeting. He had 
never seen the Derby in his life, and he thought that he ought to go to 
see it to-day. 

The only other thing to which he wished to refer was the salary of the 
Secretary. The members felt how unfair it was to Mr. Turner that the 
matter should not be definitely settled. They had in Mr. Turner a servant 
whom it would be difficult to replace. He knew nobody who worked so 
hard or who had done so much for the Society as Mr. Turner had done since 
he had been Secretary. He was very sure that every member of the 
Council was only too pleased that Mr, Ttumer’s salary had been raised 
to £1,600. 

It was resolved, upon the motion of the Pbesident, seconded by 
Lord Dabesbuby, “That the Secretary be empowered to issue to any 
duly nominated candidate for membership of the Society, on receipt of 
the annual subscription, a badge admitting the candidate to the same 
privileges as a member during the forthcoming Show at Nottingham, the 
formal election of such candidate to be considered by the Coimcil at there 
next ordinary meeting.*' 

Lord CoBiTWAiiLis, moving the adoption of the Report of the Joxjbnai. 
AKB EntroATiON Committee, said that he thought he ought not to pass 
over in silence the new departure outlined in the Minutes of the Committee 
in reference to the amalgamation of the two Dairy Diploma Examinations 
hitherto held by the Highland Society and the Royal Agricultural Society 
on the one hand and the British Dairy Farmers* Association on the other. 
He was sure they all felt that the amalgamation would be a great improve¬ 
ment and that it would be very advantageous to all concerned. The 
members of the Council were very gratefid to their representatives for 
having brought it about. 

In presenting the Report of the Chkmioai. Committee, Mr. H. Dent 
BBOOKLEHtTBST, on behalf of the Committee, congratulated Dr. Voelcker 
on the Birthday Honour he had received on the previous Monday for 
services, he believed, rendered some thirty-five years ago. He would like 
at the same time to congratulate Dr. Voelcker on the fact that he had lived 
for that very considerable period to receive a somewhat belated apprecia¬ 
tion of his services. (Applause.) 

Dr. VOBLOKBB, in aclmowledging the congratulations, reminded the 
Council that it was with their permission, and as the representative of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, that he went out to India, and he desired to 
aoraiowlSige the opportunity they had afforded him. It was a matter 
of satisfaction to Imow that the work he had done so long ago had been 
of value to the recent Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 

Sir HEBBm Bxtbbelb, in presenting a Report with reference to the 
QuABAimNE Station, wished to point out once more (he thought that the 
matter was one of very great importance) that the export of cattle from 
this country to the Dominions would not proceed as expeditiously as it 
shoffid until the Dominions Governments and the Empire Marketing Board 
had arranged a scheme for subsidised freights. He had pointed out more 
than once that the matter was one of great urgency, because exporters were 
looking forward to the scheme coming into existence and were hanging back 
until it was in being. The matter ootxld not be urged too strongly upon 
the Empire Marketmg Board and upon the Dominions Governments. 

Sir Archibald VJmOASJj supported every word that Sir Merrik Burrell 
had said. There were h\mdreds of cattle which were ready to go, and 
which exporters were anxious to send ; but, owing to the Empire MArketing 
Board not having yet implemented the definite recommendation of the 
Imperial Economic Coicnmittee as to the subsidising of freights, the whole 
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scheme was held up. Anything that the Council could do to galvanise the 
Empire Marketing Board into activity would be of tremendous service. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Implement Committee, 
Col. Stanypobth said he wished to refer to the report received from the 
Consulting Engineer in regard to the trial and inspection of the silver 
medal ” implements at the Show. The Report was a most valuable one. 
He had hardly expected that it would be received as soon as it had been, 
in the first year of the Society’s new Consulting Engineer’s work. He 
thought that Dr. Owen had been very qriiok. He had devoted a great deal 
of time to the matter. The presentation of the Report so early would be of 
enormous help to the judges. They would be able, before they attended 
the Show, to have practically all the questions that they would have to ask 
settled for them, and they would be able to have a great deal of knowledge 
of the implements at the Show before they went there. That would tend 
to make the judging for the silver medals very much more effective than 
it had been in the past. It woiald be possible after the first Show to say 
whether what was anticipated would be fulfilled. He had every hope that it 
would be. He was going with Mr. Evens to Norwich on Saturday to visit the 
Norfolk Agricultxiral Station, and if any other member of Coimcil could 
come down he would be very glad. He would give him details directly 
after the present meeting of the Council. 

In presenting the Report of the Committee of Selection and Gbiteiial 
Purposes, the Earl of Nobthbbook said that with reference to the appoint¬ 
ment of a successor to Sir William Somerville, the representative of the 
Society on the Council of the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, he 
was glad to be able to report that Lord Mildmay had been good enough 
to consent to serve. (Applause.) 

The Report of the Bbsbaboh Committee having been presented, a 
diort discussion ensued as to the arrangement of the Report on the Sugar 
Beet Pulp Feeding Trials carried out for the Committee at the Norfolk 
AgncultuW Station. 

Sir Mebbik: Bubbbll said that the arrangement of the Report would 
be altered, and the conclusions would be put at the beginning. 

The R^earch Committee’s Report as amended was adopted. 

The following Report was presented by the Trustees of the Queen 
Victoria Gifts Fund :— 

Allowing for the rebate of income tax, which is now claimed and 
refunded annually by the Inland Revenue Authorities, the total annual 
income from the Fund’s investments amounts to £174 16a. The cash at 
bank at present in the Fund’s account amounts to £326 18a. 3d., this 
balance having grown to its present figure over a period of years; and 
in particrUar within the last few years in consequence of two of the Fund's 
origu^ investments having matured and been replaced by investments 
yielding a higher annual return of interest. 

The Trustees consider that the accumulated balance should be utilised 
to make an increased grant for the year 1928. They, therefore, recommend 
that the sum of £300 be devoted to gifts to twenty-three candidates in the 
classes and for the amounts named below, the distribution in each class to 
be left until after the election to pensions by the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution:— 

CLASSES AND GIFTS 

Male Candidates : $ gifts of £10 each. 

Married Couples : 7 ^ts of £20 each. 

Female Candidates : 8 gifts of £10 each. 

In recommending this increased distribution the Trustees that the 
present time is opportune, particularly in view of the prevailing depression 
in agriculture ; €md they desire to mention that it represents the largest 
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annual grant made f6r the past twenty-one years. For nineteen years 
prior to 1926 the grant made was £140 each year, and for 1926 and 1927 
£180 each year. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12. 1928. 

Loan HABLBCOg (President) in the Chair. 

The President said that before proceeding with the ordinary business 
of the Council he would like to read the foUowing letter which he had 
received from His Majesty's Equerry;— 

Wbibbok Abbby, 

WOEESOB, 

Notts. 

ViSh 1928. 

Dear Lord Harlboh, 

I am commanded to conwatulate you, the Honorary Director Lord Daresbury, and aU 
qoncemed on the high Rtandard of exceilence both in exhibits and as regards the general 
arrangements of the Showyard, which Their Majesties had much pleasure in visiting to¬ 
day. The King and Queen greatly appreciated the loyal and friendly welcome accorded 
to them by the many thousands present in the grounds. 

The King and Queen were much Impressed with the wonderful collection of implements 
and mechanical appliances in the World's Dairy Congress Section as evidence of what 
science and engineering can do for this industey. 

It is the icing’s earnest hope that the fine weather may continue, and that you may¬ 
be able to record during your Presidency a highly successful Show. 

Yours very truly, 

{ Signed ) Clivb Wigeam, 

The Secretary read a letter from Professor Hobday as to the present 
position of the Foot and Mouth Disease Research Committee’s experiments 
in regard to the length of life of the disease virus. 

The Secretary reported the receipt of the Judges' Awards in (1) the 
Plantations and Estate Nurseries Competitions, and (2) the Orohariis and 
Fruit Plantations Competition. Authority was given for their publication. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Lord Daresbury, it 
was resolved;— 

That the best thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to:— 

(1) The Officials of the General Post Office for the effident postal arrangements in 
connection with the Show. 

(2) The Chief Commissioner of Police for the efficient services lendered by tiie detach¬ 
ment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard. 

(3) The Clfief Constable of Notringhamshire for the efficient Police arrangements in 
connection with the Show. 

(4) The St. John Ambulance Brigade, No. 5 (North Bastem) District, for the efficient 
Ambulance Arrangements at the Show. 

(fi) Messrs. Barclays Bank, Limited, Local Bankers, for the efficient services rendered 
by their Officials. 

(6) Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., for the provision of Blre protection appliances, 
and for the efficient arrangements made by them in connection with the Sire 
Station in the Showyard. 

(7) Messrs. Henry Barker, Ltd., for decorating and furnishing the Royal Pavilion and 
for supplying furniture for Offices. 

(8) Messrs. Hodsons, Ltd., for providing Floral Decorations. 

(9) The Young Men’s Christian Association for providing EefresOiments and Reading 
and Writing Materials and for organising Welfare Work for Stockmen and Grooms 
in the Showyard. 

Letters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various individuals 
and firms for assistance kindly rendered, and for the loan of articles for the 
pinposes of the Show. 

A suggestion made by Major Behrens that in future the Show Cata¬ 
logue should be issued in two parts was referred for consideration to the 
Stock Prizes Committee. 

Mr. Wm. Harrison reported that several people had mentioned to 
him the advisability of some changes being made in the charges for admis- 
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sion to the Showyard, and he brought the matter before the Coiinoil in order 
that it might be considered by the appropriate Committee. 

The Sbcbbtary outlined the procedure in this matter. It "was, he said, 
one of the duties of the Local Committee’s representatives on the General 
Nottingham Committee, who were familiar with such matters as the half¬ 
day closing, to suggest the charges to be made for admission each day, and 
it was on their recommendation that the charges were fixed. 

It was decided that the question should be referred to the Finance 
Committee for consideration. 


proceedings at tbe 

General HDeetlng of Governors and flDemders, 

3 a gLP IN THB XJUEtOB T^NT DiT SHOWYABP AT NOTTINGHAM, 

THURSDAY, OUUY 12, 1923. 

LOED HAi^BCH p TECjEj mm. 

Bresident'a Opening Bemarks. 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—This is the third occasion upon 
which the Royal Show has been held at Nottingham, and I think I must 
begin by expressing the earnest hope that the Show of 1928 will eclipse 
in every way the two previous shows held here. Both the shows of 1888 
and 1915 were held in WoUaton Park, kindly placed at the cfisposal of 
the Society by the late Lord Middleton, and it was originally anticipated 
that the Show this year would also be held in the Park. 

When it became known that Lord Middleton was disposing of the 
property the Society was urged to arrange for a Royal Show as early as 
possible at Nottingham. There were two reasons for this—one was that 
the Show in 1915 was held during one of the years of the Great War, 
and could not be regarded as a typical Royal Show, and we were asked to 
pay a return visit to Nottingham when more norrn^ Cionditions prevailed. 
The other reason was that it was thought that if such return visit was 
delayed WoUaton Park would be sold and would no^ be availaWe for the 
Show. 

As most of you know, the Society arranges its shows some years in 
advance, and in carrymg out our promises to visit various towns we were 
unable to accept an invitation tp visit, Nottingham with a Show before 
this present year. This meant that the WoUaton Park site would not 
be available, as the Corporation of Nottingham had purchased the land 
and the hall, and were developing it for various purposes. Wlien it 
became known that the WoUaton HaU site would not be available, there 
was just a possibility that the Show could not pay its promised return 
visit, but owing to the public spirit of one of your citizens of Nottingham, 
who placed the site on which the Show is being held here to-day at the 
disposal of the Corporation and the Local Committee, we were, in face of 
what at one time were considered insuperable difficulties, able to arrange 
for the Show to bo held on this site, which practioeUy adjoins the land 
where the two previous shows have been held. 

I find that in the year 1888 the Nottingham meeting was regarded 
m every w^ as ^ outstanding success, although the weather was not at 
aU favourable. The totaj number of live stock exceed the numba? 
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exhibited at any Koyal Show up to that time with two exceptions, and 
on the Thursday of the meeting the unprecedented number of 88,832 
persons paid for admission, a result which had never previously been 
approached in the annals of the Society. The total number of persons 
passing through the turnstiles for the Nottingham Show that year was 
147,927, which up to that time had only been thrice exceeded. 

I do not want to weary you with the figures showing the entries of 
various kinds of stock at that meeting, so I will just pass on to the next 
Royal Show at Nottingham in 1915, when the Duke of Portland was our 
President. 

As I have said before, this Show was held in most abnormal times, 
and most of you will remember that it was at one time considered doubtful 
whether the Show should be held at all. However, in view of the national 
slogan, Business as Usual,” the Coimcil of the Society decided to go on 
\nth their arrangements and hold the Show, which in spite of the adverse 
circumstances was very successful and justified the decision of the Society. 
The classification then included ten breeds of horses, eighteen breeds of 
cattle, twenty-five breeds of sheep, and six breeds of pigs. The total 
amount offered in prize money was £9,000, and the entries of live stock, 
poultry and produce totalled 4,044. 

This year the classification includes nine breeds of horses, twenty-one 
breeds of cattle, twenty breeds of sheep, and nine breeds of pigs. The 
amount offered in prize money is £14,633, and the total entries received 
number 4*764. At the 1915 Show 103,883 were admitted through the 
turnstiles, a reduction of 44,000 on the figures of the 1888 Show, which 
was not bad considering the days we were living in then. 

I should like to express the hope that the figures of 1888 may be 
exceeded by the deficiency on the 1916 Show; and if this occurs I think 
then the Society will be able to say the Show has been financially successful. 

It is not an easy matter to arrange for the holding of a country meeting 
such as the Royal Show in these dimcult times. There are many factors 
constantly militating agaiost the success of a show. The weather, con¬ 
stant outbreaks of foot-and mouth disease, trade depression—all have 
their effect, and the Society are powerless when these are against them. 
It therefore requires some courage to proceed with a show in face of 
these difficulties, and the thanks of the Society are due to the members, 
exhibitors and others who so loyally stand by them from year to year. 

The measure of the success of a show, particularly the Royal Show, 
cannot be estimated by the number of entries, the number of persons 
admitted to the Show, or the amount of money taken at the gate.” 
Aa an educational institution the entire Show, its surroundings, its esdxibits 
and the interest displayed must be the true barometer of its success. 

If therefore the cordiality and enthusiasm of the Corporation of Netting* 
ham and the Local Committee can be taken as an indicatipn, then the 
success of the Show is assured, for I am told that the energy and abUity 
and very ready help afforded by this Committee has seldom been equalled. 
(Applause.) Every little detail requiring local attention has been dealt 
with immediately and successfully. The County Agricultural Society 
agreed this year to withhold their show and assist by all means in their 

S r the visit of the Royal Show, and we are indebted to them for this 
y action. 

The Society is under a deep debt of gratitude to Their Majesties the 
King and Queen for visiting the Show yesterday, (Applause.) Their 
Majesties had a very tiring day on Tuesday at the opening of the 
University, and it was indeed good of them to pay us a visit, remain so 
long, and take such an interest in the Show. 

’Widls on this subject I should like to read a letter which I received 
this morning from the King’s Equerry. 

(The President then read the letter printed on page xxxix .) 
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W© have also to express our dutiful and sincere thanks to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, who will be visiting the Show to-day. He is expected 
on the ground at one o’clock. 

The Royal Family have always taken a keen and practical interest 
in agriculture, particularly in the Royal Show, and most of you will have 
seen the exhibits sent from the Royal farms and from the farm recently 
taken by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Lenton. 

Before I proceed with the formal business I do not think I ought to 
close without expressing on behalf of myself, and of all members and 
exhibitors, our most grateful thanks to our Honorary Director, Lord 
Daresbtiry—(applause)—for the perfect arrangements he makes in every 
department of tbe Show for the comfort of everyone; and the smooth 
working of the Show is, I think, a far greater compliment to him than any 
words of mine can be. 

In addition I should like to include the name of our worthy Secretary, 
Mr. Turner. No work is too great an effort for him, and he puts his 
back into it with the very best will in the world. 

Thanks to Lord Mayor and Corporation. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyfobth said that it had fallen to his lot to propose 
a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of Nottingham for 
their cordial reception of the Society. It would be realised that it was 
from the Mayor or Lord Mayor of the place visited that the Society first 
received their invitation; then there were negotiations for some little time, 
and the amoimt of work to be done was very great. The Lord Mayor and 
members of the Local Committee had to attend meetings ©very month 
in London, and members could imagine the number of details that had 
to be discussed and settled. It seemed hardly necessary for him to say 
that the Lord Mayor and Corporation of Nottingham had done all in their 
power to ensure the success of the Show, but he would like to say that 
the whole of the work had not fallen on the Lord Mayor, to whom he would 
refer again later. He would like to include in the vote of thanks the name 
of the previous Mayor, who was largely responsible for the invitation being 
sent to the Society—^that was Alderman Freckingham—^because he really 
had had a great deal of spade-work to do, and they should not forget that 
work. 

In submitting the resolution he would like to take the opportunity 
of thanking the Lord Mayor for his hospitality to Members of the Council 
at the diimer on the previous evening. He also desired to congratulate 
most heartily the City of Nottingham on the honour conferred by Hfa 
Majesty the that week, and also to congratulate Alderman Huntsman 
on being Nottingham’s first Lord Mayor. He trusted that the Society’s 
visit might have had a little to do with this honour. 

The resolution he wished to propose was, That the best thanlcs of 
the Society are due and are hereby tendered to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Nottingham for their cordial reception of the Society.” 
And he would like to include in it the name of Alderman Freckingham. 

The Rev, C. H. Beocklebank, in seconding the motion, desired to 
associate him self with everything that had been said by Col. Stanyforth. 

The resolution of thanks was passed unanimpusly. 

Thanks to Local Committee. 

Lord Dabesbttby proposed " That the best thanks of the Society are 
due, and are hereby tendered, to the Nottingham Local Committee for 
their exertions to promote the success of the Show.” In doing so he 
paid a handsome tribute to the good work of the Local Committee, on 
whose efforts, he said, the success of the Show so much depended. They 
had provided the Society with a beautiful site and they had had to get 
together a large sum of money. The preparations had entailed a lot of 
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detailed work, but he could safely say that never had it been done better 
than at Nottingham on the present occasion. The showyard this year 
was a little diJEEerent in plan, but every one, he thought, would agree that 
the arrangement was satisfactory. Exhibitors and visitors found it easy 
to get about, and that was one of the principal things required in a show- 

Lord Desbobough said he had much pleasure in seconding the resolu¬ 
tion so eloquently proposed by their Honorary Director, He knew, ^d 
anyone who had been President of the Society knew, that in connection 
with a Royal Show there were three years of very hard work. The Notting¬ 
ham Loci Committee had done their part in a most satisfactory manner. 

Might he be permitted to say a word on behalf of the World’s Dairy 
Congress, and to express their grateful thanks to the Royal Agricultural 
Society for all they had done to make the visit to Nottingham successful. 
Forty-seven countries were represented at the Congress by official delegates. 
They were not all present when the Eling and Queen visited the Show, 
but a certain number were introduced to His Majesty, who was very much 
pleased with what he saw in the Congress exhibit at the Show. An extra¬ 
ordinary number of papers had been read at the Congress by delegates 
from all over the world, and, with the Council’s permission, he would 
be happy to present to the Society a bound volume of those papers. 

The resolution of thanks to the Local Committee was heartily accorded 
by the meeting. 

Alderman Fbbckingham, responding to the two resolutioios which had 
been passed, said he did not expect when he came to that meeting to be 
called upon to speak, but in the absence of the Lord Mayor he welcomed 
the opportunity of saying a few words. He was very pleased to hear the 
kind words that had been uttered that morning with regard to the 
work they in Nottingham had done in connection with the Show,^ and 
he would convey them to the Lord Mayor and to the Local Committee. 
He thanked Col. Stanyforth for his kind reference to himself, who had 
been the unfortunate-—or he might say, the fortunate—one who h^ 
suggested that the Show should come to Nottingham. It had been said, 
and truly, that from the very first meeting at the Gui l d ha ll, over which 
he had presided, they had had a most enthusiastic committee, who were 
most anxious that Nottingham should do the best it could for the Royal 
Show when it came. He had then said that three things were necessary 
for the success of the Show. The first was a Royal visit, and they had 
been honoured by the presence of their Majesties the King and Queen, 
and the Prince of Wales was expected that day. The second was good 
weather, and so far it had been all that could be desired. The third was 
a good attendance, and he thought they could hope for that before the 
Show finally closed. Those three things meant a satisfactory week and 
a successful Show. He was not going to weary them with an account of 
the work the Local Committee had done—^those present at the meeting 
knew all about that—but he would like to say that what had been done 
had been done with the greatest pleasure. In conclusion, he expressed 
the hope that the time was not far distant when the Royal Show would 
again come to Nottingham. 

Thanks to Railways. 

Lord Mjcuomat oe Pustb moved a resolution of th a nks to the railway 
companies for the facilities afforded by them in connection with the Show. 
Being, as he was, a director of the Great Western Railway Comply, he 
recognised that the London and North Eastern and the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway Companies were more concerned than his company 
with the arrangements this year, and he desired to place on record his 
admiration, and also that of the meeting, of their efforts in connection 
withtheShow. Heknewsomethingof the internal working of the rauways, 
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and he was well aware of the large amorint of work that was necessary to 
deal satisfactorily with the Show traffic and its prompt and pimotual 
conveyance from great distances, not to speak of the excursion traffic. 
It was no easy matter, and he was sure that the members of the Society 
would approve of the resolution tendering to the railway companies the 
Society’s cordial thanks. The Boyal Agricultural Society was most 
grateful to them for their efforts, which had contributed so greatly to the 
success of the Show. 

Mr. H. Dent Bbocexbhtost had pleasure in seconding the motion 
proposed by Lord Mildmay. No one, he thought, was in a better position 
or more able to move such a resolution. They were, he said, indeed 
grateful to the companies, on whose efforts the success of the Show so much 
depended. The railways had been successful in getting the numerous 
exhibits and the public to the Show. Might he express the hope that they 
would be equally successful in getting them home again? 

Mr. 0. W. H. Glossop (Bramwith, Doncaster) said he wished to move 
an amendment to the effect that the resolution which had been proposed 
and seconded should refer only to the staffs of the railway companies 
engaged on the showground and at the showground station. He main¬ 
tained that the companies did a great deal to make more difficult the 
exhibition of live stock. (Hear, hear.) A large number of members who 
were also exhibitors would, he thought, support the amendment. He 
had been an exhibitor at most of the important shows in the country 
during the past six years. He had had difficulty in regard to the Royal 
Norfolk Show. He had asked the railway company to give him a guarantee 
that his stock would reach the showground by a certain time; but in spite 
of the fact that he had had thirty minutes to spare at a certain junction, 
the animals with which he was travelling missed the connecting train. 

As all exhibitors knew, they had, when sending stock to a show, to 
sign an indemnity with regard to men travelling in charge of them. 
Was it fair that any exhibitor should be asked to sign such a form, and 
then have to ask his men to travel in a vehicle they could not get out of t 

He moved that the resolution be amended to refer only to the actual 
officials on duty at the show and at the showground station, who he was 
well aware worked extremely hard. 

Mr. R. S. Wa^tbes (Birmingham), seconding the amendment, said 
that while he might not agree with all that had fallen from the previous 
speaker, he did think that on an occasion like that it might be well for 
those who were railway directors to make a note of the fact that the 
agricultural world was not so satisfied with the railways as they were before 
the amalgamation of the companies. 

He would also suggest that the transit arrangements as regards motors 
left much to be desired. The Council would, he believed, receive many 
complaints as to the time waited in queues outside the main entrance, 
and he would like to suggest to the Council that their motor transit facilities 
at future shows should be carefully considered. 

On being put to the meeting, only six votes were given for the amend¬ 
ment, and it was declared to be lost, the resolution of thanks to the railways 
being carried by a majority. 

Thanks to the President 

Sir James Watt (Carlisle) moved a hearty vote of thanks to Lord 
Harlech for his services in the chair that day. He also took the 
opportunity of congratulating their Honorary Director, Lord Daresbury, 
on this year’s most excellent Show, which, in his opinion, was the ffnest 
that that great institution, the Royal Agricultural Society, had ever had 
ha the whole of its history. He had, he said, seen other agricultural 
exhibitions abroad, but there was none in the whole world equal to tbip 
year’s Royal Show at Nottingham. 
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Keferring to the large amount of unemployment at the present time, 
Sir James said there were 100,000 acres of land in this country in need 
of draining, but the Government was paying away two or three millions 
a year educating men how not to work. He asked the Society to organise 
a deputation to the Government on the question. 

The agriculture of the country was in a parlous condition# and unless 
something was done for it he did not know what would happen. He 
thought the condition of agrioxilture at the present time was worse than 
in 1878. Farmers had been urged by the political wizard to plough up 
their grass land, to grow food for the people and win the war. They were 
told that agriculture in the past had been neglected, but that this would 
not happen again. Farmers were encouraged to buy their land; but later 
on the Com Production Act had been cancelled, and the farmers were 
left with all the burdens of double wages, double railway fares, and double 
everything. 

Sir JAMES expressed his pleasure that the Society had a distinguished 
nobleman in Lord Harlech as President this year. His lordship ought to 
be proud that such an exhibition as they had that week at Nottingham 
had been held during his year of office. 

Mr. R. S. Walters seconded the resolution of thanks, which on being 
put to the meeting was enthusiastically carried. 

Lord Harlech, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said they always 
looked forward to an amusing speech from Sir James Watt, but he (Lord 
Harlech) thought that Sir James put rather more responsibility on the 
Royal Agricultural Society than their shoulders could bear. There was 
no labour bureau in connection with the Society, and political actions 
were expressly forbidden by their Royal Charter. Therefore he was afraid 
that they could not fall in with what Sir James wanted them to do. 

It was a great pleasure to him to preside during the Show at Notting¬ 
ham, which had been extraordinarily blessed by Providence. He hoped 
the result would be favourable to the finances of the Society and that they 
would be able to continue their good work for many years to come. 

He had been asked to aUude to one matter, and that was the new 
Quarantine Station. It did not seem to be generally known what the 
Quarantine Station was, and how advantageous it could be to those 
interested in the export of British live stock to the oversea Dominions^ 
There was a bureau in the showgroimd where those interested could get 
full particulars of the station. Anyone who wkhed to have further 
information should communicate with their Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1928. 

Lobd Harlech (President) in the Chcur. 

The pREsinENT said that before they commenced their proceedings to¬ 
day he was sure that it would be their wish that he shoiid refer to the 
recent very sad calamity that has occurred in the family of their Honorcury 
Director. Only a short three weeks ago young Gilbert Greenall had J>eea 
ofilciating as a judge of their light horses. He was in the best of healthy 
but he has been suddenly cut off in the prime of life, when he was beginning 
to make himself useful m the world, and especially, as far as this Society 
is concerned, in connection with their Show, He was sure that they 
would wish that they should write a letter of very deep sijncnpathy with 
Lord and Lady Daresbury and the other members of the family in the 
aSiction that has befallen them* Several letters had been received from 
members of the Council asking to be associated with a vote of sympathy.; 

* The vote of condolence was passed, all present standing. 
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Eleven new Governors were elected and 147 new Members were 
admitted into the Society. 

In presenting the Finance Committee’s Report, Mr. Adeane said he 
was unable to give any figures as to the result of the Nottingham Show, 
but he feared that the profit would be very small. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeane it was resolved;— 

" That, In order to facilitate the winding up of the accounts for the Nottingham Show 

as early as possihle, authority be given for the Issue during the recess of orders on the 

Sodety's bankers for the payment of accounts coimectea with the Show,’* 

Colonel E. V. V. Wheblbe, in moving the adoption of the Report of 
the BotaiticaIj and ZooiiOOIOAd Committee, said that he would like to call 
attention to the fact that it had been decided to carry on the Orchard 
Competition for another five years. A provisional scheme had been drawn 
up for those five years. As stated in the Report, it was proposed to hold 
the Competition next year in the East Riding of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk and the Isle of Ely. 

In presenting the Report of the Rbsbaeoh Committee, Mr. C. DAMPiEit 
Whetham wished to be allowed to make a very short report upon the 
Conference on Rural Electrification, which the Council were kind enough 
to ask hiiTi to attend. Three meetings of the full Conference had been 
held. At the first one it became clear that every one felt that one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of the increased use of electricity in the 
country areas was the present very high cost of overhead lines. The 
strong feeling was expressed that the regulations ought to be amended. He 
was glad to say that at the second Conference the Commissioners said that 
a new code was shortly to be issued. This code came out in April, and 
he thought that the re^t would be that the average cost of overhead lines 
would be reduced from something like £600 a mile, which it was previously, 
to something like £400. That was a great gain, because it would mean 
t^t the cost of laying on current would be less, and consequently it would 
be possible for it to be brought over wider areas of the country. 

Two Sub-Committees were appointed, one of which considered the 
probable demand for current and the other the best form of charge to be 
made. The first Sub-Committee came to the conclusion that in country 
areas within easy reach of towns something like 60 units per annum per 
head of the population might be looked for as a probable demand. In 
districts further from urban areas, where the population was thinner, 
they thought that there would be a second zone, where something of the 
order of 30 or 40 units might be looked for. Finally, they reluctantly 
felt that in the more sparsely populated areas, the areets further away, 
it was unlikely that any remunerative demand would be reached within 
any reasonable number of years. The second Sub-Committee accepted 
those same zones and the probable demand in them, and expressed views 
as to the charges which ought to be made. They put forward charges 
which were rather less iu the first zone, where the probable demand was 
more, and rather higher figures in the second zone ; but they thought that 
the charge ought not to be made in the way which was most usual in the 
urban areas, but ought to be a fixed charge depending on the size of the 
house or the farm, and that then there should be a uniform charge per 
unit»used. That two-part scheme, they thought, was more fit for rural 
areas. 

When the Conference finally came together again—^he thought that it 
was in June—they accepted the Report of the two Sub-Committees and 
recommended various things to the Commissioners, such as that they 
should urge the holders of orders to see that the electrification was carried 
out as quickly as possible, and they put forward various other points which 
they thought would help rural electrification. Finally, the Commissioners 
said they thought that it was worth while to keep the Conference in being 
and to call it together again at the end of a year, 
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Lord Bledislob coidd not help thinking that, although the Council 
had already, in adopting another Report, conveyed its thanks to Mr. 
Bampier Whetham for invaluable work in connection with the Con¬ 
ference, it would be lacking in courtesy if it were not to express to him 
explicitly, after his statement, its profound thanks for the great trouble 
he had taken in regard to the Conference on the Supply of Electricity in 
Rural Areas. 

He would like to mention another point. He was one of the im- 
fortunate people who had endeavoured to apply ttie use of electricity to 
every process on the farm in which it seemed possible to do so, having 
within his own parish one of the large super-power stations. He objected 
to the fact that farmers had to pay 10 per cent, interest upon the cost of 
transmission from the power station to their premises. They had to pay 
the whole cost of bringing the current to their premises, for at the end 
of ten years the cables and posts had been paid for. They, however, 
did not belong to them, but still belonged to the Company that supplied 
the current. In addition, they had to pay a unit charge. It was quite 
clear that for ordinary agricultural purposes such charges were unthinkable. 

The Research Committee, which might possibly be regarded as a child 
of his own, had done such extraordinarily valuable work, and that work 
was becoming so well known now throughout the country, that he was 
wondering whether it might be possible for it to be represented at the 
Annual Meeting of the British Association, where similar subjects were 
dealt with by the Agricultural Section, which adumbrated new lines of 
research in connection with agriculture. It occurred to him that if the 
Research Committee could be kept in contact with the work of the Agricul¬ 
tural Section of the British Association it would be aU to the good, not 
merely from the point of view of the Committee in keeping it alive to the 
march of science in relation to agriculture, but also because it would have 
the effect of indicating to the agricultural section, which sometimes was 
regarded as a little unpractical, what were the views of practical farmers 
as to the adaptability of science to agricultural requirements. 

The Pbbsidbnt endorsed what had been said by Lord Bledisloe with 
regard to the indebtedness of the Council to Mr. Bampier Whetham for his 
report. As to Lord Bledisloe’s suggestion, perhaps his Lordship would 
like to have it referred to the Research Committee so that it might see 
what could be done in the matter. 

Lord BiJainiSLOB agreed to this course. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1928. 

Lobd Habucoh (President) in the Chair. 

Mr. R, H. Tennant, representing Westminster Bank, Ltd., 41 Loth- 
bxiry, E,C.2, was elected as a Governor, and nineteen new members were 
admitted into the Society. 

Mr. Adbaot, in moving the adoption of the Report of the EnfAKOB 
Committee, said that there were two matters to which he would like to 
refer. The first was the meeting between Lord Baresbucy and himself 
and representatives of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society which took place 
about a month ago. He was glad to say that a very amicable settlement 
was arrived at. The Yorkshire Agricultural Society was giving up its 
Show for next year, which was the usual practice. It was felt, however, 
that the old rule wlfich had hitherto been in force, stipulating that in order 
that a member of the local Society ^ould enjoy full Royal Show privileges 
he should have paid his subscription to his own Society for the previous 
year and the year of the Show, would injure the Yor kshi re Agricultural 
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Society very seriously in their efiorts to obtain new members, and the 
Fiimnce Committee sympathised very much with that point of view. 
They consequently recommended the Council to allow all the members 
of the Yorkshire Society full privileges provided that they had paid their 
subscriptions up to May 1st, 1929. Not as a part of the bargain in any 
way, but quite spontaneously, the Yorkshire Society, very generously he 
thought, offered the Royal 60 per cent, of their subscriptions from new 
members obtained between January 1st and May 1st, 1929. 

The other matter was dealt with fully in the report, but he would like 
to say a word about it. As probably every one present had seen in the 
Press, one of the largest grants ever made to any institution had been 
offered to Cambridge University by the Rockefeller Trust. The Trustees 
had offered the University £700,000, but on the condition that Cambridge 
University raised £479,000. It had already succeeded in raising £250,000, 
and there remained £229,000 still to be secured. The whole amount came 
to £1,179,000. That was the amount of the Rockefeller grant and the sum 
Cambridge University was asked to raise. He was told that of that amount 
no less than £649,000 was to be used for agriculture and the allied sciences. 
He felt sure that if the Society, as the leading Society in Rngland, spontane¬ 
ously i^de a generous grant to the University it would be very much 
appreciated, and he hoped that the Council would agree to the proposal 
m^e by the Committee. 

It was suggested that the sum proposed, £1,000, should be considered as 
a grant from the Society to research; but he was afraid that, to protect their 
finances, it must be paid out of income, and that in the next few years the 
Society would not be able to make quite so generous a grant to the Research 
Committee as it had hitherto made. He laid the matter ^fore the 
Research Committee on the previous day. That Committee was extremely 
sympathetic, and agreed that it would help in every way it could. 

la presenting the Report of the VBrEitiKAJay Committee, Sir Meebik 
Biikbell said that while the Secretary was reading the paragraph of the 
report which dealt with the return of animals from a show when a case 
of foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed during the period of the Show, 
it struck him that it might be wise to amend the report by eliminating 
the two words “ by train.’* Lord Daresbury knew more about the matter 
than he did, because his lordship had carried on the discussion with the 
Minfetry officials. If the words were eliminated it might be open to the 
Ministry to insist that an animal shoffid be sent by motor-van, in which 
case it would never touch a public conveyance or a public dock, the motor- 
van could be thoroughly disinfected, and there would be no risk of canying 
the disease to other animals. He moved the adoption of the report! 
amended in the way he had suggested. 

Lord Steaobie moved the following resolution as an addition to the 
report 


That the request of the Ministry of Agriculture to the War Office that they should 
toe an Order to mmtary camps that the wrappers of chilled Argentine beef should be 
Dumed or disinfected should be granted.** 

He moved the addition for the following reason. The Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee of the county which he had the honour to represent on the Council 
had had it brought to their notice that the’Ministry of Agriculture had 
requested the War Office to issue an Order to military camps-^specially, 
of course, Territorial camps—that the wrappers of Ajrgentine chilled beef 
should be destroyed by being burned, or should at least be disinfected; 
but it was reported to the County Council that the request of the Minister 
of Agriculture had simply been ignored by the War Office. It wotdd 
certainly be of great assistance if the Society were to support the Ministry 
in astog the War Office to issue the Order, and not do as he understood 
they had done up to the present, namely, ignore the request of the Ministry. 
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Captain Olitbr-BeIiLasis seconded the motion proposed by Lord 
Strachie. 

Lord Blbdislok was quite prepared to support Lord Strachie’s pro* 
posaJ, becaui^ obviously any Government Department on a question of 
agricultural importance ought to recognise the authority of the Ministry 
of Agriculture; but he really rose to say quite plainly that in connection 
with the wrappings of Argentine carcases he had had an opportunity of 
investigating the whole matter, he hoped absolutely without preju^ce, 
on the spot, and he could not for one moment believe that they were the 
means of transmission of foot-and-mouth disease from South America. 
He was bound to say, in aU justice to the large packing-houses orfrigorificos, 
that an 3 ^hing more efificient or more careful in the matter of cleansing 
the carcases, and using nothing but absolutely new aseptic or disinfected 
stockinette for the purposes of wrapping, he had never seen in any part of 
the world. He thought that it was only fair to say that on behalf of the 
^gentine Government, which he was confident had a very good answer 
in connection with the wrappings of meat sent from the Argentine to this 
country. 

Major Behrens said that it would be quite out of the power of most 
exhilDitors to send their animals by road. Surely it was perfectly possible 
to disinfect the railway trucks and make it safe for the animals to travel 
in them. He hoped that Sir Merrik Burrell would not press the point. 

Sir Merrik Burrell thought that the Society certainly ought to 
support the Ministry of Agriculture in its desire to have the wrappings 
burned. It was a very small thing to ask, and there was no reason why 
it should not be done. He would like to have Lord Daresbury’s opinion 
about sending animals back by road, becatise it seemed to him that h€df 
a loaf was better than no bread. He, personally, like a good many other 
people, had had the expense and trouble and anxiety of keeping valuable 
stock up in London for a fortnight or longer after the Show. He was 
sure that any reasonable man would far rather go to the trouble and 
expense of getting a motor-van from somewhere and getting his animals 
home and isolating them there than have them in a hole-and-corner place 
where he had no control over them, and have his men hanging about in 
London for a week or a fortnight or more at considerable expense. Such 
a state of things was no good either for the man or for the animals. 

Lord Daresbtjry did not think that it mattered much whether the 
words “ by train ** were omitted or not. In the case of a big show like the 
Koyal, where one could get the identical vehicles that the animals had 
come m, he did not see that there "was much danger in putting them into 
the trucks again. They would have been disinfected, and they would be 
disinfected again. In the case of small shows there might be some diffi¬ 
culty. In such oases the animals did not always go back in the same 
trucks. He did not see any objection to leaving out the words “ by train.” 
As Sir Merrik Burrell had said, half a loaf was better than no bread. 

Colonel Syanyeorth thought that it would be better not to have the 
words ** by train.” 

The motion moved by Lord Strachie was carried. 

The Veterinary Conamittee’s report, amended by the omission of the 
words ”by train,” was then adopted. 

The Report of the Stock Prizes Committee having been presented, 
Captain Oliver-Bellasis said he had been asked to bring to the notice 
of the Council the very long time that herdsmen and cattle were kept on 
the parade. It would be very much appreciated if the time was somewhat 
shortened. He knew that the subject was a very difficult one. 

Mr. BtTRKE was sure that the Steward of Cattle would bear the point 
in mind. He thought that everybody would realise that it was not a 
very easy thing to arrange in the case of an enormous cattle parade such 
as that at the Royal Show. The Steward of Cattle had made a very good 
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job of it for many years. At places like Nottingham, where the cattle 
were situated a very long way from the ring, it was absolutely essential 
to get the various breedS out rather a long time beforehand, especially 
when it was taken into account that some animals walked very much 
slower than others. At Harrogate, of course, the cattle would be very 
much nearer the ring, and perhaps it would be possible to arrange for a 
shorter time. 

Mr. Habkis (Steward of Cattle) said he had nothing to do with the time 
of the parade; that was scheduled in the programme; but as regards 
bringing the cattle out, he must say that everything possible was done to 
shorten the time. On the first day, when there were a lot of new naen, 
it always took longer, but he thought that each day afterwards the time 
was reduced. The men knew their places better. This year there was 
one rather serious disadvantage. There was a lake in the middle of the 
showyard, and some of the cattle had to be brought round one side and 
some the other. As had been said, some beasts walked much slower than 
others. It was very hard to regulate the time. 

Colonel Stanyfoeth moved the adoption of the Com¬ 

mittee’s Report. As to the suggestion from Lincolnshire in regard ^ 
trials of sugar-beet horse hoes, he said that, according to the experts in 
the industry, the horse hoe was beconoing rather an antiquated article 
and was being superseded by a much more modem mechanical contrivance. 
The Society was very interested and was anxious to do all it could in 
regard to sugar-beet. A letter had been received from the Ministry of 
Agriculture suggesting that the Society should possibly conduct some trials 
in reference to what was the moat important part, because it was the most 
expensive part, of sugar-beet growing, namely, the lifting of the crop. 
He was informed that at least 70 per cent, of the cost of the sugar-beet 
crop was in the harvesting of the crop itself. Therefore, any means which 
could be devised to lessen the expenditure on the harvesting of the crop 
would be a move in the right direction. The Ministry of Agriculture 
recognised that, and they were anxious that the Society should, if possible, 
conduct some trials. All that he was asking to-day was that the Council 
should agree to the Committee which was suggested meeting the Ministry 
of Agriculture representatives and talking the matter over. He was sure 
that the Council would feel that if it was considered necessary and advisable 
to hold trials of sugar-beet lifters, those trials should be held. It would 
be in the minds of members that it was only a few years ago that the 
Society conducted trials at Newark; but the position had changed in 
a very short time, and no doubt it might be desirable to hold one or two 
trials. One member of Council had said that he did not think that there 
had been any very great improvement in the sugar-beet lifter. All that 
he suggested was that the Committee should meet the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and discuss the matter, and he felt sure that if a trial was considered 
necessary the Council would sanction the holding of it. 

Sir Bottglas Newton was very glad to think that the Council were 
going to pay attention to the most important question of sugar-beet lifting. 
It was impossible to grow sugar-beet on strong land—at least that was the 
opinion of a great many farmers now —owing to the difficulty of lifting 
the crop. If some mechanical forking arrangement could be obtained 
it would be of great value to the sugar-beet grower. 

He would like to draw the attention of the Implement Committee to 
one or two other implements which they might consider the possibility of 
improving. The Society was now making a great feature of encouraging 
fruit-growers. Fruit-growers had to undertake an extensive system of 
spraying. That involved the laying of pipes up and down the orchards. 
The spraying machines, which were very efiSoient, filled the pipes; but 
they would not empty them. The result was a great loss of spraying 
fluid,^which cost over twopence a gallon, and when there were thousan<£ 
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of galloz^ wasted the item was a serious one. There ought to be some 
simple mechanical device by which the pipes could not only be filled, 
but could be emptied by the engine which filled them. 

Another point was the need for spuds for tractors. On many farms it 
was not possible to use tractors when the land was sticky, because the 
earth filled up the spuds. It ought to be quite easy to make a spud which 
would be self-cleaning. If the Implement Committee would look into those 
matters it might be an encouragement to the implement-makers. 

Colonel Stanyi'obth said that the Committee would be only too glad 
to go into the matter. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Committee of Seleotioit 
AND GeneraIi Purposes, the Earl of Northbrook said he was sure that 
every member of the Council would feel the very deepest regret at the 
communication which the Secretary had received from their old friend and 
colleague, Mr. Ernest Mathews. 

He thought that he might safely say that there was no member of the 
Council who had continuously undert^en so much work, and who had 
carried out better and more valuable and useful work for the Society on 
its Committees and on the Council than Mr. Mathews had done. He had 
given his time most freely to the interests of the Society, and he had 
been most active in promoting in every possible way its welfare. He was 
sure that they were very grateful for the great amount of work which 
Mr. Mathews had done for them. He had served on a large number of 
Committees. He had been a member of the Finance Committee, the 
Journal and Education Committee, the Veterinary Committee, the Stock 
Prizes Committee, the Selection and General Purposes Committee, and 
the Research Committee. He had been Chairman of the Dairy and 
Produce Committee since 1906. 

Personally, he could only speak of Mr. Mathews as a member of the 
Veterinary Committee, He was always a most helpful member and one 
who took a very deep interest in all the work of the Committee, He also 
took a very deep interest in the affairs of the Royal Veterinary College. 

Of course, it was more especially in connection with the Dairy and 
Produce Committee, of which Mr. Mathews was Chairman, that the Society 
would miss him most. He had a lifelong experience of dairy work, ana 
he had a most extensive and thorough Imowledge of all branches of the 
dairy industry. The Society would always remember with gratitude the 
strenuous work he did at the annual shows in the preparation of the Dairy 
Exhibition and in what he did in carrying out the milk, cheese and butter 
tests, and so on. As an expert in dairy matters, his loss would be a very 
great one to the Society. He was sxrre that they were all glad that they 
could stiU hope to have the pleasure of seeing him, occasionally at any rate, 
at the meetings of the Council, 

Mr. Gates, as a humble member of the Council, representing the county 
from which Mr. Mathews came, wished to say how much he regretted that 
Mr. Mathews had found it necessary to retire fromi public work in connec¬ 
tion with the Royal Agricultural Society, and also with regard to the 
County Agricultural Committee. They deeply appreciated sill the work 
he had done on behalf of the county in London and in the country, and 
they hoped that he would live happily in retirement for many years, and 
that they might have the pleasure of seeing him both at Aylesbury and 
in London. 

Mr. Ashton, on behalf of the Assistant Stewards of the Show, wished 
to say how much they would miss Mr. Mathews. He had been with Mr. 
Mathews since the Lincoln Show, twenty years ago. The retirement of 
Mr. Mathews wotfid be a great loss to him personally. He had always 
carried out the work in such a wonderful fashion. His charming 
personality and his great knowledge had overcome every dfficulty. 

The President said he would hke to add his word of deep, regret at 
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Mr. Mathews feeling obliged to give up his more onerous duties on the 
Cotmcil. He would like to endorse every word that Lord Northbrook 
and the other speakers had said as to how much Mr, Mathew’s presence 
would be missed. 

In presenting the Heseaboh Committee’s Report^ Sir Mebbik BinaBEiiE 
said there were two or three pieces of research work which were drawing 
to a close. Now that some of the experiments were coming to a conclusion^ 
one could see the value of some of the work that the Society had been 
doing. It always took years to see the results of research work. He 
wa<s sure that the Council would be gratified to hear that Lord Hastings 
was able to assure the Committee yesterday that the rather large sums of 
money which had been spent during the last five or six years on experi¬ 
ments in barley growing—experiments had been carried out in various 
w&ys at the Norfolk station—^had resulted in Norfolk farmers being of the 
opinion that where the lessons that had been taught at the station had 
been followed there had been an increase of about a quarter of barley per 
acre. That was a very definite result, and it looked as if the money had 
certainly not been thrown away. 

Taking the experiments on the inoculation of lucerne seed which had 
been carried out by the Rothamsted station, it had been proved that the 
whole of the North and West of England were as capable of growing that 
extremely valuable crop as the South-Eastern coimties, which were at one 
time thought to be the only part of England where lucerne could be grown 
with any success. 

The experiments in the improvement of grassland had not been on a 
very large scale; but they undoubtedly had stimulated a great deal of 
interest amongst the local farmem. A great many of them came and 
looked at the plots. It had shown them that without a very great expendi¬ 
ture they coifid improve the value of their land in that part of England 
to a very great extent, quite as much by careful and correct grazing as by 
the application of any manures. 

Experiments had been carried out in the direction of showing farmers 
how beet tops could be profitably used in feeding buUooks, and not only 
beet tops, but beet pulp. It had been shown that that was as good for 
feeding cattle during the winter as other roots. 

It would be remembered that last year the Council gave leave to the 
Society to subsidise the Pathological Research Institute at Camden Town 
for the purpose of investigations into mastitis. He was glad to say that 
during the past year the work done by Dr, Minett and his assistants had 
gone ahead extremely satisfactorily. There had been nothing to go upon. 
The whole of the original data for research had had to be buUt up. That 
had now been done. He had great hopes that some definite result of great 
benefit to dairy farmers might accrue in the next two or three years from 
those investigations. 

The Society would have to meet a largish expenditure during the next 
year or two for the collation of all the data that had been collected at 
Wobum for many years, and which had never been put into proper order. 
The information was lying dormant. Sir John Russell was extremely 
anxious that the work sho^d be done and that he should be able to have 
the co-operation of Dr. Voeloker. It would take two or three years, and 
special and extra statistical assistance would be required. But the 
Research Committee thought that the expense would be fully justified 
in order that all the work done by the Society for thirty or more years 
should not be wasted. 

He would like to ask any individual members of the Council who were 
on Coimty Councils to give him their support in collecting data for what 
he thought would be a very valuable work. 

It would be remembered that not long ago Mr. Robert Hobbs rather 
electrified the Council by saying that in ms opinion the life of the dairy 
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COW to-day weis not longer than two and a half years. If a statement 
like that had come from anybody of less experience, he did not know that 
he would have believed it. He coiild not help thinking that Mr. Hobbs 
was feeling pessimistic that day. As a matter of fact, in West Sussex 
during the Uist few months careful data had been collected of all the milk- 
recorded herds in West Sussex for the putrpose of finding out what the 
depreciation of the herds was, and what were the causes. They had come 
to the astounding result that the life of a dairy cow was only about two 
years and three months; and the farmers were saying that whereas in days 
gone by they used to write o£E about Id. per gallon for depreciation of their 
cows, they now found it necessary to write o0 something like 2Jd. He 
was quite sure that by means of the collection of suf&ciently reliable data 
it would be possible to find out what the causes of that increasing deprecia^ 
tion were. Also it was hoped to find out some means of preventing at 
any rate some of it. The West Sussex Agricultural Committee were going 
to circularise the whole of the County Councils of England and Wales, 
asking them to let their coimty organisers collect data in conjunction with 
their Milk-recording Societies, and to send the results of the investigation 
to the Committee. The Coromittee would then try to make arrangements 
to get the information collated and worked out and to see what could be 
done. 

Sir Douolas Newton asked what it was eventually hoped to discover. 
What was going to be the use of the information ? 

Sir Mbbjuk BtruREiiL said that he did not want to enter into too great 
detail at the moment, but he was quite prepared to answer the question. 
What had been found was that the incidence of the curve of depreciation 
of a herd went up with the curve of increased milk production. He did not 
want to suggest that it was yet knowni exactly why that should be so; 
probably it had something to do with faulty nutrition. Faulty nutrition 
led to a reduction in resistance to disease amongst the cows. Then what¬ 
ever disease was most virulent in the particular neighbourhood had a 
greater chance of taking hold of them. In Ifis part of the country it had 
been foxmd that Johne’s Disease was the greatest enemy; but he did not 
think that that would be found to be the ease all over England. The 
investigations would show what percentage of cows went out and what 
the causes were, whether it was tuberculosis or sterility, or whatever it 
might be, and also what food the cows were being fed on, and the treatment 
of the land on which they were grazing. 

IfOrd BiiEDisnoE said that he was very pleased to hear such an 
excellent report from Sir Merrik Burrell, But when Sir Merrik stated 
that Lord Hastings and his friends of the Noriolk Station had discovered 
that they could grow a quarter more barley a year per acre on the average, 
he hoped that any report to that efiect would make ih perfectly clear that 
it was an economical proposition to do it. Quite frankly, his great fear 
with regard to a good deal of research that was going on at the present time 
was that they might produce certain results which might be advantageous, 
but the cost of producing which was such that it did not pay the working 
farmer to adopt the methods indicated. He hoped that the commercial 
side would always be taken into account in conducting agricultural 
research. 

As regards the point raised by Sir Merrik Burrell in relation to the curve 
of a cow’s lactation, it showed how very necessary it was that some repre^ 
sentative of the Council should occasionally attend meetings of the British 
Association. In the agricultural section there had be®u a good many papw 
read on the subject or referring to it; and suggesting,, from a commercial 
standpoint, very much the same conclusions as. Sir Merrik Burrell seemed to 
have arrived at. 

Sir Mebeik BtrmwBiA presented a Report with reference to the Quaew- 
TINE Station* He was glad to be able to say that, after worldng 
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the station with animals in it from la-st April, the buildings had been found 
to be adequate and satisfactory in every way. The staff had proved 
efficient and most reliable. On the many visits he had paid he had always 
found the whole place scrupulously clean and the animals in good health. 
He very much regretted that one heifer had died. He saw her with the 
Idinistry’s veterinary surgeon, and at the time the veterinary surgeon had 
not the least doubt that she would recover. He (Sir Merrik) did not 
quite know what was the cause of her death. There had been a post¬ 
mortem examination, but he had not yet seen the report. 

The finances of the Quarantine Station, as far as one could judge at 
present, were working out quite fairly to both sides, both to the Empire 
Marketing Board and to the exporters of stock. While the station was 
empty or only being partially used a considerable expense fell on the 
Empire Marketing Board, but while it was being used fairly freely the 
running expenses were more or less paid for by the fees which were charged 
to people sending their cattle to the station. It was necessary at the 
beginning to make rather a guess as to what would be a fair fee to charge, 
but it looked as though what was being charged was quite fair to everybody. 

Mr. ALFibED Maksbll said that, as one who had been somewhat 
sceptical as to the use of the Quarantine Station, he would like to con¬ 
gratulate Sir Merrik Burrell on the very hard work he had done and on 
the success he had made of the station. He was very glad to know that 
Ireland, where he had many friends who had been wanting to import 
stock for several years, had been able to do so through the station. It was 
quite true that Australia, Canada and the United States had not come 
into Hne, but he was hoping that if the success of the station as a safe 
means of exporting stock could be proved, in the very near future the 
station would always be full. He congratulated the Society on having 
taken the matter up, because if there was one class of man in this country 
who needed encouragement, it was the breeder of pedigree stock. The 
station would help towards the success of stock in this country and would 
lead to good results abroad. 

Mr. Matthews, referring to the appointment of a veterinary surgeon 
in emergency cases, said that he was interested particularly in the case 
of the animal that died. The expenses were very heavy in the case of a 
moderate-priced animal. He had a bill for between £9 and £10 for special 
veterinary charges on a 45-guinea animal* He would like to ask the 
Chairman of the Committee if he would use his influence to keep down 
any veterinary expenses that might be incurred, as the matter was a very 
serious one to the exporter. The expenses mounted up and added con¬ 
siderably to the expenses of the exportation.. If the matter could be looked 
into he would be glad. 

Sir Mbrkik Btoheijc. said that he would, of course, look into it. It 
was the first time that an animal had been ill in the station and the first 
time that it had been necessary to call in the special veterinary surgeon. 
The Mmistry would not undertake that the veterinary surgeon who 
attended the Quarantine Station every day should be responsible for 
animals who went sick. It looked upon it as a responsibility of the owner 
to see that his animal was attended to. The station could not allow any 
veterinary surgeon in. A veterinary surgeon had been selected who was 
approved by the Ministry to do the special work. Perhaps the Secretary 
would explain the matter of the charge which had been made* 

The Secretary said that Mr. Matthews had written a letter to him and 
sent a cheque, and that in the course of the day he would be replying to 
Mr. Matthews by letter. The charges were due to the special precautions 
which the veterinary surgeon had to take. The Ministry of Agriculture 
insisted that before he proceeded from his home to the station he should 
change his outside clothes entirely. That meant delay, and it also meant 
that he had to keep a special suit of clothes. He also had to keep a special 
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suit of rubber clothes. When he had jSnished his work at the Quarantine 
Station he was not allowed to carry on his usual practice until he had 
changed out of the clothes he had used in the station. The consequence 
was that he lost considerable time from his ordinary practice through 
attending at the station. As a matter of fact, the fees had been arranged 
between the Ministry of Agriculttire and the Quarantine Stations Com¬ 
mittee tentatively until the Quarantine Stations Committee had had a 
formal meeting. 

The Report of the Council to be presented to the Annual Meeting of 
the Governors and Members on December 12th was prepared and ordered 
to be issued. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1928. 

Lobd Hablhoh (President), in the Chair. 

The PassiDENT said he was sure that all the members would agree 
with him when he said that they were very pleased to see with them Lord 
Lasoelles, the President-Elect for the coming year. (Applause.) They 
welcomed him on his first attendance at their gathering. 

Forty-two new members were admitted into the Society and one 
member was re-elected. 

Mr. Ai)3Eanb moved the adoption of the Report of the Futanob Com¬ 
mittee, with the exception of a paragraph dealing with the show accounts. 

The report, with the exception mentioned, was adopted, 

Mr. Adeaot then moved the adojjtion of the paragraph dealing with 
the show accounts. In doing so, he said that the total receipts at Notting¬ 
ham were {£61,096, against £36,997 at Newport, showing an increase of 
£14,099. Towards that increase implement fees and admissions to the 
showyard were the principal contributors, the fees for implements showing 
an increase of £3,180, and admissions to the sho'v^ard £8,212; The totad 
expenditure at Nottingham was £60,374, compared with i^7,824 at New¬ 
port, an increase of £2,650. This was mainly due to the additional expend¬ 
iture on shedding owing to increased entries of implements and stock. 
The net result of the show was a credit balance of £722, compared with a 
debit balance of £10,827 at Newport, He did not think that a show was 
ever held under better auspices than was the show at Nottingham. It 
was honoured by visits from their Majesties the Kang and Queen and the 
Fmce of Wales* The weather was perfect, and there was a most cordial 
reception from the city of Nottingham. Indeed, it was generally agreed 
that the show was one of the best ever held. No doubt the gate was the 
determining factor financially, and he feared that it was very much afieoted 
by the continued depression in the mining districts. It therefore did not 
quit© come up to expectations. It must, he thought, be realized that in 
the future there would bo a great many counter-attractions to the show. 
If that was so it was very important that everything possible should he 
done to maintain the membership of the Society. It would be seen from 
the report of the Council that in the last three years the Society had lost 
no loss than 2,000 members. Last year the net loss, after making allow- 
anco for new members, was 1,130. He was glad to say that this year 
the net loss was only 388. It was necessary that that hole should be 
stopped. Ho again urged membeis of the Council to do everything they 
could to keep up the membership of the Society. 

In connection with the show the Society was under a heavy debt to a 
great many people—^first to their President, Lord Harlech—(applause)— 
whose term of office he was sure they all regretted was coming to an end ; 
to their Honorary Director, Lord Daresbmy, who had always done his 
best lor the Society—(applause); to the Lo^d Mayor and Corporation of 
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Nottmgbam, to the Local Committee, and also, last but not least, to the 
StewajSs of the show, who imdertook very onerous duties most willingly. 
(Applause.) 

Lord CoBNWAiiLis, in moving the adoption of the Jottenal and Eduoa-* 
TiON Committee’s report, reminded the Council that Mr, Ernest Mathews 
was elected a representative of the Society on the National Agricultural 
Education Board as long ago as 1908 ; he was Chairman in 1921 and 1922, 
and from 1923 to 1925. They all deeply regretted that ill-health prevented 
him any longer carrymg out those duties which he had discharged with 
such conspicuous ability. (Applause.) 

The Report of the Vetbrinaby Committee having been presented, 
Lord Mildmay oe Fletb said that he was very glad of the opportunity 
which Sir Merrik Burrell gave him of sasdng a few words, because as a 
member of the Medical Research Council and the Fidd Distemper Fund 
Council he was very keen that the Society should recognise what remarkable 
and admirable work had been accomplished, and successfully accom* 
plished, by Dr. Laidlaw and Major Dunkin, who for a great number of 
years past had devoted aU their energies to tackling the problem presented 
by dog distemper. He had been looking at some of the past minutes of 
the Council, and he saw that four years ago he expressed the hope that the 
work which he had been witnessing on the farm of the Medical Research 
Council might bear fruit. Very natural impatience had been expressed 
by the subscribers to the Field Fund, who for four years had complained 
that they were getting nothing for their money. If members read the 
report which had appeared in the Fidd and other newspapers they would 
see how laborious had been the process of research. In the first place, it 
was necessary to build flyproof kennels and to take every precaution against 
the entrance of any distemper infection. Then the Kennel maids had to 
be trained. Before they came into the kennels they had to disrobe, take 
a bath and put on sterilised clothes. Still more lengthy was the process of 
breeding successive generations of dogs, until there was a generation of 
dogs wMch could never have come in contact with the distemjjer infection. 
Two years ago the members of the Medical Research Council knew that 
considerable progress was being made, and that the research workers were 
getting ahead with their investigations. It was a point of honour amongst 
research workers that they should exercise a severe restraint upon them* 
selves. They never boasted. They never whispered anythmg to the 
Press until they had made a definite step forward* Having made a 
definite step forward, they placed the results of their labours unreservedly 
at the disposal of the public and of their fellow research workers. The 
thing that always impressed him was the modesty of research workers, 
not only in agriculture directions, but in medical directions. They hated 
self-advertisement, and they recoiled from prominence in the public eye. 
In these days of modem Press methods and stunt ’* reputations they gave 
an example which ought to be followed. 

To him the most satisfactory thing in conneotion with the Report was 
that it was endorsed without reservation by the Medical Research Council. 
What was the Medical Research Council ? It was a body whi(fii was 
entrusted by the Government with the duty of distributing an annual 
grant of £160,000, provided by the nation for the purpose of stimulating 
and encouraging medical research. Of the Council three were laymen. 
They were Lord Balfour (the Chairman), a Labour member, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, and he (the speaker) acted as treasurer. The strength of the 
Medical Research Councfi lay in the nine scientific members, who were 
men of world-wide reputation in all fields of medicine. They were known 
all over the world. At its last meeting the Medical Research Council 
unanimously and enthusiastically endorsed the claim of Dr. Laidlaw and 
Major DunJ^in that they had discovered an absolutely sure preventive of 
distemper. When such men as Sir Charles Sherrington, a Past-President 
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of the Royal Society and an O.M., and Sir Charles Martin, the Principal of 
the Lister Institute, said, as they had said in conversation with him, that 
those men had ** done the trick **—those were their own words—^that was 
good enough for him. 

It might be asked : “ How is this benefit going to reach the dog-owning 
public ? ** All reports as to the processes of manxifaoture were made public 
in the scientific journals; but it must be remembered that only exception¬ 
ally well-eqtiipped laboratories could produce a really effective vaccine, 
and the public should be warned of the risk of using any but vaccine from 
such sources. He thought that there was no hann in saying—the fact 
had not been published before—^that, conscious of that risk, the Medioal 
Research Council had invited Messrs. Burroughes Wellcome and Co., a 
fiirm of very great repute, to undertake the work of producing a vaccine 
with the technical advice and assistance from time to time of the Medical 
Research Council. That Council would keep in touch with them. 

He would like to give another warning. The vaccine must be given by 
a really competent veterinary surgeon, for without cleanliness and without 
effectively sterilised instruments and without competent scientific methods 
there was a great risk of failure. 

More money was wanted, and why ? It was hoped to simplify the 
process of inoculation. At present the puppy when he was three months 
old or later—^the best time was when he was three months old—^was ino¬ 
culated with the dead virus, and a short time afterwards he received a 
moderate inooulation of living virus. Though, as he said, it was a moderate 
dose, at the same time it was a hundredfold greater tlmn woiild be sufid- 
oient to give an attack of distemper to a dog that was not immune. His 
children walked a couple of foxhound puppies. Those puppies were treated 
the other day, and they did not mind it a bit. The puppies showed no 
symptoms of anything, and they were entirely immune. It was desirable 
to simplify the process and if possible to get the two operations into one. 
That was very desirable. 

There was another point. There were two ways of cultivating the 
virus. One was in vivo, in the living dog, which was comparatively simple, 
and the other was in vitro, in the tube» outside the animal altogether. 
The latter was by far the easier and the cheaper process, but so far scien¬ 
tists had not been able to cxfitivate the virus in vitro* When they were it 
would be possible to make it far more extensively. It must not be imagined 
that the vaccine now in use, because it was not being produced in vitro, 
was any less potent or effective. He believed he was right in saying as to 
the vaccine of small-pox that scientists had never been able to cultiyalto 
it in vitro, yet none but a crank would say that it was not effective and ^d 
not confer great benefits on mankind. 

Pid the complete and striking success as regards distemper point to 
prospective success in the direction of foot-and-mouth disease? He did 
not pretend to scientific knowledge. He had for ten years been a member 
of the Medioal Research Council, and in the unfortunate absence of Lord 
Balfour, whose health was bad at times, he had presided over the Coimoil. 
How the members stood that he did not know, for he had to show that on 
scientific subjects his ignorance was unfathomable. Every now and again 
he had to call a halt and say; ** Will you be so kind as to explain that in 
language which will be understood by an ignoramus ? The membem 
were very kind to him when he spoke in that way, but very soon in their 
enthusiasm they rose to scientific heights, which left him behind. He was 
an onlooker on the Council, and he had been an onlooker for ten years. 
But an onlooker saw a very great deal of the game, and it was as an onlooker 
at the methods of the Medical Research Council that he said that all was 
not well with agricultural research. 

The subject was a very big one, and he would not go into it at the 
present time, but perhaps the Council would allow him to say a few words 
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about it on a future occasion. He thought that members would agree 
with him that their warmest thanks and congratulations were due to Dr. 
Laidlaw and Major Dunkin and also to the Chairman of the Scientific 
Committee, Sir Charles Martin, for the valuable work they had so success¬ 
fully achieved. They ought to inolude also in their thanli the Field news¬ 
paper, which had collected a really immense sum of money, and had spared 
no pains to make the Fund a success. Finally he thought thanl^ were 
due to the Medical Kesearoh Council, whose staff in the laboratories and 
on the farm had been available for the researches. He thanked the 
Council very much for listening to him. 

Lord Bledislob wished most warmly to endorse the well-deserved 
tribute which Lord Mildmay of Flete had asked the Council to accord to the 
medical research workers who had been engaged on the subject. He 
thought that they ought really to include in the tribute Lord Mildmay 
himself. (Applause.) He was sure that Lord Mildmay was over-modest 
in that connection, as in others. But for the enthusiasm which he had for 
the last four years and upwards thrown into the work he was quite certain 
that it would not have been attended with the amount of public support, 
or indeed, as he believed, with the amount of success, which Lord Mildmay 
was now in a position to announce. 

He would like to take the opportunity of emphasising again the enorm¬ 
ous importance of allowing earnest and capable research workers to do their 
work without undue publicity, because in the past it had so often occmrred 
that premature announcements had been made which had proved to be 
utterly false, and which had discredited agricultural research of different 
kinds in the eyes of the agricultural community. He could not help feeling 
that the announcement ttiat day m%ht prove to be an historical announce¬ 
ment. He believed that he was right in saying that it had been found 
quite impossible up till recently to separate, and subsequently to cultivate 
for the purposes of inoculation what had been known as ultra-naicroscopio 
and non-filtrabie germs. To that category, of course, belonged very 
^ecially the germs of foot-and-mouth disease, which had proved to be such 
a pest in this country. He could not help feeling, that, carrying the matter 
a step further, as Lord Mildmay had said, now that there had been estab¬ 
lished a means of preventing distemper in dogs by inoculation by a pre¬ 
pared serum, a serum prepared from the germs of the disease, we were on 
the high road to the preparation of a similar serum which might enable us 
to combat the ravages of foot-and-mouth disease. He warmly supported 
the tribute which Lord Mildmay had paid. 

The Peesideht agreed with what Lord Bledisloe had said* He was 
sure that they were very grateful to Lord Mildmay for all the trouble he 
had taken in the matter. His lordship had expressed his congratulations 
to the scientists on the body with which he was connected, but he (the 
President) thought that they ought to add their congratulations to Lord 
Mildmay himself as Chairman of that body. He only hoped that the success¬ 
ful discoveries with regard to distemper would be the forerunner of an equal 
success in regard to foot-and-mouth disease. 

In presenting the Eeport of the Implement Committee, Colonel Stant- 
POBTH said that with regard to the suggested sugar beet lifter trials there 
had been a little difficulty. He told the Council at the last meeting that 
he wished to take a small Committee to consult with the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture in regard to the matter, as the Ministry had requested, A very 
long (^cussion took place. Different opinions were expressed as to the 
necessity at the present time of having trials of the implements. Eventu¬ 
ally he was going to recommend his Committee, and intimately the Coun¬ 
cil, to sanction trials; but since then several letters had been received, 
and also certain information, which had rather altered the opinion of the 
Committee. They had, therefore, drafted the clause in the Eeport to the 
effect that at the present moment they did not think that it was opportune 
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to have the trials. There had been practically no real alteration in the 
machinery necessary for the lifting and topping of beet during the last two 
or three years and they did not think that there was likely to be much 
alteration. The implement representatives on the Committee said that 
they did not think that any English firms would contemplate going into 
the matter as the expense would be very great and that they very much 
doubted whether the English farmer would move in the matter, because 
the general impression, he was sorry to say, was that with the withdrawal 
of the subsidy in a short time the growing of sugar beet would very seriously 
decrease in England. At any rate it was not quite known at the moment 
what was really wanted. What was wanted abroad was not what was 
wanted in this country because the climatic conditions were so different. 
An implement which would work on land which was fairly dry was not the 
implement which was being looked for in England, because our climate 
was not such that we could ever rely on having dry soil to work on. An 
implement which would work under all conditions was what was wanted 
by farmers in this country, and one did not at the moment really know what 
form that implement should take. The Committee proposed now to ask 
the Ministry to go into the matter thoroughly. The Ministry had only 
asked the Society to carry out the trials. It was proposed now that the 
Ministry should undertake further investigations before trials took place. 

Sir Bouglas Nbwton asked to be permitted to express some measure 
of regret that they seemed to have reached a full stop in regard to machinery 
for the lifting of sugar beet. He thought that in thus country we had to get 
a machine which, as far as the heavy land was concerned, would do the job 
of lifting the beet* Otherwise the thing would have to pass out of the 
hands of the farmers in heavy land districts. The importance of machinery 
was not fully realised by the Council. Perhaps he was an enthusiast in the 
matter. Work on the land and the payment of good wages were entirely 
wrapped up in machinery. Forty or fifty per cent, of the annual bill of 
the farmer consisted of wages paid for labour and 15 per cent, of the capital 
of the farmer was in macmnery. Therefore it was very important to pay 
attention to the matter. The Society took almost £13,000 from the Imple*- 
ment makers last year and spent £3,800. It took over £8,000 from the 
Cattle exhibitors and spent £7,700. It practically returned to the cattle 
exhibitors everything it took from them, but in the case of the implement 
people it pocketed nearly £10,000. It was a very good thing that the 
Society should pocket a large sum of profit; nevertheless, it would be well 
if there could be some sort of understanding by which the Society set aside 
a small percentage, say 6 per cent., of the large sum of money it took from 
the implement people and spent it in trying to get them to produce new 
machines which were wanted and which were vitm to the development of 
certain branches of agriculture. Could not the Society do something in 
regard to the question of sugar beet and not simply face the fact that no 
now implements were being made at the present time ? Could not it see 
whether it could not stimulate the industry to produce machines which 
were wanted and which would be of real service to, at any rate, heavy land 
farmers ? 

Mr. Grbaves said that if anyone had the machine and liked to bring it 
out, there were the silver medals of the Society, which were probably as 
good an advertisement as any trial, because under the new regulations all 
machines had to be thoroughly tested. If a man had a good beet lifter he 
would get the silver medal. 

Mr. R. Boblasb Matthews wished to support what had been said 
Sir Douglas Newton. Ho thought that the Society could only do work in 
the way it had done in the ]^t by lending encouragement to people to bring 
out new designs. Some tune ago he was trjdng to persuade an English 
manufacturer to produce an electric plough. The reply was that the firm 
was perfectly capable of producing such a plough, but that it had to wait 
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tuitil a demand etrose. He rather held the view that one needed to anti¬ 
cipate demand by encouraging people. 

The Pbesidbnt moved the adoption of the Report of the Sblbotiok 
A2TD Gbneeaii Ptoposbs Committee, and wished to say how deeply they 
regretted that Mr. Overman had ceased to be a member of the Coimcil, 
He was a very old member of the Council, and had done most useful work 
upon it. It was only owing to iU-health that he had been obliged to resign. 

With regard to the Research Committee, it had been hinted that if 
Lord Mildmay of Plete was added to it he would be a very useful member of 
that Committee if he would consent to act. 

He would like to welcome the following four new members to the Council: 
Lord Folkestone, Mr. Porshaw, Colonel Abel Smith and Mr. Borlase Mat¬ 
thews. The Council gave those gentlemen a very hearty welcome, 

. If any new memlwr of the Council would like to be on any particular 
Committee, if he woidd forward his name to the Secretary the matter would 
be considered at the next meeting of the Selection Committee. 

The Report of the Rbseahoh Committee having been presented. Sir 
Douglas Kbwton asked whether any information could be given upon a 
certain point. Sensational statements had appeared, notably in the 
Sunday Press, regarding the alleged discovery of a new fibrous plant which 
could be cultivated in this country with great advantage, so it was said, 
by agriculturists, and which would produce bountiful supplies of fibre, 
which were urgently required, he understood, by cotton manufacturers and 
other indiistries in this country. The stoiy he had read was to the efiect 
that an eminent ornithologist was wandering in remote and d^tant parts 
of Hew Guinea in search of birds, and found, one in an almost inaccessible 
place which built a nest of some strange fibre. He traced the fibre to a 
particular plant. He brought the seed back, and the statement was that 
that fibre was going to bring prosperity to the whole of the agricultural 
industry in a few years’ time. He gathered that there were numerous 
fibres which were used commercially in this country. In addition to those 
which were used, there were a great number of fibres which could be used, 
but not economically. What he wished to ask was whether there was 
information available as to the facts of the case. Was there such a plant, 
was it capable of being grown commercially, and was it of any use to agri¬ 
culturists ? If the statements which were made could to any considerable 
degree be justified, the members of the Council, he thought, would be well 
advised to bring ^e matter to the attention of their agrictiltural con¬ 
stituents. 

Lord Bluoislob said that the Council had heard the somewhat signi¬ 
ficant statement by no less an authority than Lord Mildmay of Flote &at 
all was not well with agricultural research. He ventured to sug^st that 
tmder those circumstances the Research Committee might usefufiy invite 
Lord Mildmay of Flete to expound to them his apprehensions, because if 
all was not well with agricultural research it was obviously for the premier 
agricultural society of England to put the matter right if they cou&. He 
suggested, although, perhaps, it was a little beyond his province to do so, 
that Lord Mildmay of Flete would be a useful member of the Research 
Committee. 

There was one other matter that he would like to touch upon. It had 
already been mentioned that Sir John Russell was likely to proceed to 
South Africa next summer to the British Association meeting there as 
the representative of the Royal. Possibly members knew that there was 
one field of research in which it had to be admitted that at any rate one 
of our Overseas Dominions was pre-eminent, and that better work had 
been recently, at any rate, done there than we could lay claim to in this 
country. That was veterinary research. Consequent upon that, veter¬ 
inary research was going to form a very important feature, perhaps the 
leading feature, of the agricultural section of the British Association meet- 
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ing in South Africa. A diihculty arose in coimeotion with getting proper 
representation of British veterinary science at Cape Town and Pretoria, 
and particularly at the latter place, because there was to be a special 
session to consider that field of research. He was rather wondering 
whether, assuming that the British Association were prepared to make a 
grant, as he believed they were, towards the expenses of one of our more 
eminent veterinarians, a similar grant might possibly be made by the 
Koyal to enable one of our best veterinary representatives to appear as an 
exponent of British veterinary work on that important occasion. 

Sir Douglas Newton had referred to a mysterious plant whch was 
supposed to be growing in the South-West of England, and which was 
calculated to yield excellent fibre, which he (Lord Bledisloe) had reason 
to believe was comparable with that produced from jute and also from 
sisal. He was not supposed to know very much about it at present, but 
he had examined the plant and he had examined the fibre. If all that was 
said about it was correct, it looked as if it might prove to be not only pro¬ 
ductive of British fibre made from a British fibrotrs plant, but a source 
of some measure of prosperity to those, at least, in the West of England, 
who were successful in obtaining seed. He understood that at the present 
time it was extremely difficult to obtain either seed or plants for the 
purpose of those who desired to grow it, but he felt certain that a great 
deal more would be heard about it in the future. 

The Prbsidbnt said that as regards what had fallen from Sir Douglas 
Newton he was sure that the Research Committee would inquire into it 
and take note of what he had said. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1929 
Finance, Journal and Education, Chemical, Botanical and Zoological, 
Veterinary, Stock Prizes, Judges Selection, Implement, Showyard Works, 
Ceneral Show, Selection and General Purposes, Dairy and Produce, Horti¬ 
cultural, and Research. 

On the recommendation of the Committee of Selection, the present 
members of the various Standing Committees were (with some exceptions) 
reappointed to those Committees. Sir John Russell and Mr. T. Neame were 
added to the Journal and Education Committee; Mr. B, J, Gates to the 
Chemical Committee; Captain H. A. Christy to the Botanical and Zoo- 
loj^cal Committee; Mr. A. T, Lloyd to the Botanical and Zoological, Stock 
Prizes and Judges Selection Committees; Lord Folkestone to the Veter¬ 
inary and Research Committees; Lord Mildinay of Flete to the Research 
Committee; Mr. R. Borlase Matthews to the Implement and Reseamh 
Committees; Mr. T. Forshaw and Mr. H. P. Mortimer to the Stock Prizes 
and Judges Selection Committees; Mr. William Burkitt to the Stock 
Prizes, Judges Selection and Showyard Works Committees;! Mr, John 
Bell to the Showyard Works Committee; and Mr. W, E, Hale to the 
Dairy and Produce Committee. 
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proceeblnas at tbe annual 
General HDectino of ^overnore anb noembers, 

at the BOYAIi AOBIOULTXTBAL HAXiL, ISLINGTOJiT, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1928. 

LOBD HAIULEOH (PRESIDENT). IN THE CHAIR. 

PresMent^s Opening Remarks. 

The Peesidbnt ; My Lords and Gentlemen, it is just twelve months 
ago that you did me the honour of electing me President of the Society 
for the year. At the time I said that I felt some diffidence in tmder- 
taking the post, as I had no local standing. Geographically I was not 
on the spot, aa I thought I ought to be, to undertake the work for the 
show, which took place at Nottingham. However, I had a very nice 
letter from the Lord Lieutenant of the County, and he begged me to 
accept the Presidency. When I received that letter, therefore, I could 
not refuse it, and I may say I have never regretted having accepted 
the honour. (Applause.) We have had a most successful year, and it 
has been a most interesting and pleasurable one to me, and I look back 
with some feeling of pride on the work that the Society has accomplished. 

Before I say more I have a duty to perform, and that is to thank the 
Royal Agricultiaral Hall Company and the Smithfield Club for the use 
of this room for our meeting. This we do each year, but I would ask 
Mr. Alex Parker, the managing director, whom we all know so well, 
and who takes such a keen interest in our welfare, to believe that it is 
not a mere matter of form, but a sincere expression of gratitude for the 
convenience afforded us as a place of meeting, and for the arrangements 
he makes for our comfort. (Applause.) 

To come next to the annual report of the Society this has been circulated 
to members, and I hope you have all read it very carefully, for it contains 
many interesting matters that I cannot venture to coixxment on or even 
aUude to to-day. 

Let us take first, however, the question of the membership of the 
Society, which is reaUy its mainspring. On page 6 you have a table 
showing the decrease in the various counties during the last few years, 
that is since the show was held at Chester in 1925. This is probably 
indicative of the depression in farming during the past few years, but 
it would be nothing leas than a tragedy if the work of the Society had to 
be curtailed owing to lack of support. I would, therefore, like to supple¬ 
ment the appeal in the report, and ask you to do your utmost to obtain 
new members. It ought to be easy for each one of you on return to your 
home to think of one or two people who would like to join, and I am 
sure the very fact that you have attended here to-day is evidence of a 
more than passing interest in the work of the Society, wxat an encourage¬ 
ment and pleasure it wiU be for my successor in the presidential chair 
if at the first meeting, in February next, he is able to say that the first 
business of the Council is to elect “ a record number of new memboxs.*'^ 
Please do not go away and forget this, but help us in the most practical 
way. 

Now let me say a word about the show. I do not remember a more 
successful or comprehensive show than we had at Nottingham in all 
sections—live stock, implements, dairy, flower show, forestry, etc., were 
all excellent, and the exhibit of dairy machinery in the World^s Dairy 
Congress Building was such as we shall probably never see again at any 
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outdoor sliow in this country. Then we had visits from their Majesties 
the King and Queen, and ^o H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, and I am 
only sorry that the exhibits of the King and the Prince did not succeed 
in gaining the highest awards in their respective classes for live stock ; 
but, as you know, they are such excellent sportsmen and such “good 
losers ” that they did not seem to mind this very much so long as the all¬ 
round excellence of the stock was maintained, (Applause.) This, I 
can assure you, was the case, and in many breeds it was surpassed at 
Nottingham. 

The financial result, as you have seen from the accoxmts in your hands, 
was a profit of £722—^not a very large profit, considering the amount of 
money involved in what I may call staging the show, and not a very 
adequate recompense for the labour devoted to the show and its organisa¬ 
tion by Lord Daresbury, our Honorary Director, and also our zealous 
Secretary, to both of whom we owe a huge debt of gratitude. (Applause.) 
I did look for a better gate, especially as we had so many visitors from 
our Dominions overseas, but I suppose the bad times and other local 
attractions must bear the blame of this. As you may remember, there 
were a ^at many attractions going on in the town, and also in the County 
of Nottingham, during the show time. We were also very much indebted 
to the Clerk of the Weather. 

I must not be sparing in thanks on behalf of the Council to the Local 
Coixmaittee at Nottingham, who worked so hard for the success of the 
show there. Their information and advice on aU local problems were 
of great value to us, and the Town Clerk, his deputy, the Borough Engineer 
and all local officials put their whole heart into the task of assisting in 
the organisation of the show. Their keen desire to help and the hospitality 
afforded by the Lord Mayor of Nottingham and his colleagues will not 
soon bo forgotten. 

An innovation at the Nottingham Show was the provision of coffee 
bars or canteens in the stockyard, where the herdsmen, grooms, etc., 
could obtain refreshment immediately on arrival and just before departure. 
(Applause.) Concerts were also organised by the Y.M,C.A. for the enter¬ 
tainment of the men on the showground in the evening. So successful 
were these, as evidenced by the appreciation shown by the exhibitors* 
servants, that the Society is justified in continuing them next year. 

At Harrogate, perhaps, in 1929 we may have something better to 
record, as the large industrial towns of Yorlihire in the vicimty, such as 
Leeds, Bradford and Halifax, have the population which can provide 
the gate if only they can bo induced to come to see “a Koyal Show.” 
The site of the show on the “ Stray ” is famous throughout England, 
although it is much less in extent than most Boyal showyards of the past 
few years. 

The Boyal has not visited Yorkshire since the Doncaster Show of 1912, 
a show well remembered by many present, as stock had to be refused 
admission to the showyard, and was actually turned back at the station 
owing to outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. The visit previous 
to that was to York in 1900, so that, as only one visit has been paid to 
the county of broad acres in twenty-eight years, our visit to Harrogate 
next year is overdue, and I hope the county will rally to our support. 
The Yorkshire Agricultural Society and the Harrogate Agrioiiltural 
Society are both withholding their shows for the year-^applause)—- 
and are working in friendly co-operation and sympathy wiih us in our 
efforts. A full schedule has been prepared; £10,000 has been voted 
by the Council as prize money. Breed societies augment this also with 
sums for their respective breeds, and the Local Coimnittee will provide 
a sum for the ring classes and attractions which next year may be more 
extensive than usual, so that altogether the aggregate sum may approach 
£15,000. 
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I must not detain you much longer, but I would ask you to read care¬ 
fully pages 13 to 26 of the report, which give you some idea of the work 
of the Society other than the show, and the many advantages to be 
obtained by becoming a member of our Society, 

A most interesting volume entitled “ Agricultural Research,” has 
been published for the last three years; the last volume has recently 
been posted to members. It was a comprehensive review of many phases 
of a^ieultural work during the year past, written by experts in each 
particular subject. Those members who have not received a copy should 
apply at once to the Secretary, and I would ask you also to bring this 
book to the notice of everyone connected with agriculture whom you know. 
It is published at a shilling, and I think I can safely say is worth many 
times that amount. 

One more word about the Quarantine Station administered by the 
Society. This is at the East India Dock. It was opened in AprU last 
by Mr. Amery, the Secretary for the Colonies and Dominions, ^though 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand have not yet accepted the scheme, 
about 350 animals have passed through this station prior to export to 
other Dominions and Colonies. It has now become established and has 
proved its worth, thanks very laigely to Sir Merrik Burrell, who was the 
instigator and organiser of this scheme, and whose ideas are expressed in 
the building itself. (Applause.) The fact that it is administered by 
the Society is considered by our Overseas friends to be a guarantee of 
its efficiency and efficacy. 

May 1 say personally how very much I have appreciated the help of 
the Chairmen of Committees and members of Council during my year 
of office, and particularly would I thank Lord Daresbuiy for his great 
personal assistance and co-operation. (Applause.) 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I thank you for what has been to me a most 
happy year as your President. (Loud applause.) 

Adoption of Report. 

The next item is the presentation of the balance-sheet. That is in 
your hands. I do not know whether anyone would like to ask any ques¬ 
tions about it. If not, I will go on to the report of the Council. That 
has been circulated to each member of the Society. 1 do not know 
whether you would take it as read. (Agreed.) 

I will ask Mr. Tom Thomson to move its adoption* 

Mr, Tom Thomson : My Lord President, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
it gives me very great pleasure indeed to have the opportunity, as being 
an ordinary member of the Royal Agricultural Society, to propose the 
adoption of this report. It contains evidence of very active work on the 
part of the Council, to whom we are deeply indebted at all times for their 
laborious offices on behalf of the Society. 1 am sure that we regret as 
ordinary members, as much as they do, that sudden diminution of members 
during the past year, and I for one, as I am sure many others will be, will 
be only too glad to co-operate with the Council in trying to restore the 
list of members to its previous numbers and more. 

But, like most reports, as the Irishman said, it contains some omissions. 
May I refer to one very serious one, as I think it is, with regard to sheep 
scab. I, like many others, am extremely tired of having to carry the 
burden of sheep scab continuously year after year, and I wonder very 
much why it is that the Royal Society has suddenly allowed this very 
important difficulty to disappear from their reports. We have been 
favoured hitherto with some details and some figures as to the relation 
of scab to the flocks of sheep in the coimtry. Whether it is because they 
despair of ^ding any solution for the difficulty, or whether it is because 
they are waiting, by putting it by for a rest, to see if it will recover energy 
in some form or other, I do not know, but I appeal to the Council (and 
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I am certain I shall be supported by most of the members of the Society) 
to take some drastic step to eUminate this dreadful trouble in the docks 
of sheep in this coimtry, continuous in its operation apparently, and 
indioting loss and inconvenience all round, as I think it is time that we 
got rid of it. 

I have nothing more to say, except to thank the Council, if I may, 
for their kindly offices on our behalf. I beg to propose the adoption of 
this report. 

Mr, T. E. Miln : My Lord President, my Lords and Gentlemen, it is 
my privilege to second the proposal of Mr. Thomson, that the Report 
as circulated be adopted, and I do so with very much pleasure. We 
must all do our best to increase the membership of the Society, If we 
cannot induce our friends to invest the sum of one gumea per year in a 
membership ticket, I hope we shall all do our best to induce our friends 
to invest the sum of one shilling per year in the “ Agricultural Research ** 
volumes which are now being published. (Applause.) I think that 
those volumes are the very cheapest agricultural literature which we can 
obtain. (Applause.) They are most comprehensive in character, and 
every one of them is written by an undoubted expert of the present day. 
I think we should be doing a real service to agriculture in general if we 
induced our friends to read these booklets on a larger scale. (Applause.) 

Thb Pbbsident : Is there any other gentleman who would like to 
say anything on this Report ? If not, I w01 put it to the meeting. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously, 

Bleotion of President. 

Lt.*Col. E. W. Stanyforth, C.B., then rose to move that Viscount 
Lascelles, K.G., be elected President, to hold office xmtil the next annual 
general meeting. (Applause.) 

He said: As I have known Lord Lascelles all his life and his father 
and grandfather before him, perhaps I am not altogether unfitted to propose 
his election as President to you. I do not think it has often been our lot 
in our annual election of President to find on the very spot practically 
where we are going to hold our annual show a nobleman of qualifications 
such as Lord Lascelles has. (Applause.) He is the heir to a very large 
property in Yorkshire. Part of that property is in Harrogate itself, 
including a famous field in which exist all the wells that have made Harro^ 
gate so great. He has been associated and interested in agriculture, 
owing to tho position and the property that his father owns, all his life, 
and therefore he is a very natural President to us. He has served as a 
soldier with great distinction in the war. (Applause.) Another thing 
in which he has a very high position is Preemasomy. I am not a 
Freemason myself, but he does occupy a very high position in the IViasonic 
world. (Applause.) 

As a sportsman there are a great many things that can be said about 
him. (Hear, hear.) You know that he is not only a breeder but a 
trainer of racehorses. You also know that he is a member of the ilookey 
Club. Far more important, to my mind, as I am not any very groat 
racing man myself, he is Master of one of the best packs, if not the very 
best pack, of foxhounds now in England, (Applause.) Last, but not 
least, he occupies the position of I»ord Lieutenant of the West Biding of 
Yorkshire. That is no mean job. It involves an enormous amount of 
time, responsibility and work, and Lord Lascelles has put his whole 
heart and soul into that work, as he does in everything that he takes 

It is not often that anybody has the privilege, in proposing the election 
of a President of this Society, to speak for one who has the qualifi-r 
cations for it that Lord Lascelles has. I should like to say, if I may 
be allowed to say so, and if he will allow me to say so, that if you elect 
him as your President^ we think he has a very great asset elso m Her 
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Boyal Highness Princess Mary. (Applause.) When we mention her 
name at this present moment our thoughts and hearts go straight to 
Buckingham Palace, as, indeed, they have been for so many days and 
weeks now. We rejoice to think that the report to-day is somewhat 
better, but we must also realise that anxiety still remains. I know I 
am voicing the feelings of all of you here when I say that we wait, we 
trust and we pray that God wiU save our King. (Hear, hear.) 

Why I ventured to mention Princess Mary’s name is this; She is 
very much interested in eveiybhing that appertains to country Hfe. She 
is very interested in the herd of cattle that Lord Lascelles breeds. I 
can tell you that the interest that she took in the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society’s Show when it visited Harrogate was enormous. She came 
every day, and she has told me herself that she is looking forward with 
the greatest enthusiasm to the visit of the Royal Agricultural Society 
to Harrogate, Therefore I do feel that, in electing Lord Lascelles as our 
President, we shall have a very great asset also in H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
I beg to move the resolution. 

Mr. H. Bbistt Beooklehubst, in seconding the resolution, said: 
TJnlike Colonel Stanyforth, I am not a York^hireman and I do not 
represent Yorkshire, but I have lived in Yorkshire, and, to make up 
for those other failings, I have done the best I could—I have got a 
Yorkshire wife. (Laughter and applause.) I have very great pleasure 
in seconding this resolution, because 1 have known Lord Lascelles since 
he was what th^ call in Yorkshire a nipper—that means, I believe, 
when he was in the cradle. I am perfectly certain that the interests of 
this Society will be in very safe hands with him, and that he wUl show 
the same energy that he has shown in aU his duties, as Colonel Stanyforth 
has said, in such close co-operation with H.R.H. Princess Maiy, Colonel 
Stanyforth has mentioned among his other qualifications one which I 
think is most dear to Yorkshire, and that is Lord Lascelles’ love of horses. 
He not only breeds his own, but he races them. Unlike Colonel Stany¬ 
forth, I am rather fond of racing, and I am hoping that the association 
of Lord Lascelles with the parent Agricultural Society of England will 
result in greater luck next year on the Turf. (Laughter.) May I say, 
sir, that in regretting your departure, I have very great pleasure in helping 
to push a younger friend into your position ? I beg to second the proposal. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Viscount Lasobulbs, K.G. : My Lord President, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, I have to thank you very heartily for the high honour which 
you have done me in electing me President of the Bojral Agricultural 
Society of England, I am afraid that my services to agriculture are not 
sufficient to warrant the confidence which Colonel Stanyforth and Mr* 
Dent Brocklehurst have so very kindly reposed in me. The only qualifil*^ 
cations which I really have for the position are the two which they were 
good enough to point out: one, that I do live very close to the place 
where it is your intention to hold your show in the coming year; and, 
secondly, that Princess Mary is my wife. (Applause.) Princess Mary 
is very keen, as Mr. Brocklehurst has said, about a^ioultural things. 
She knows a great deal more about the breeding of the herd of Guernsey 
cattle which we keep than I do. Her assistance, I know, will be an 
asset to the Society as wife of the President. 

I do hope (and I have very good reason to believe that my hope will 
be fulfilled after the speeches which I have already heard this afternoon) 
that that last column on pages 4 and 5 of this report will show a dffierent 
look this time next year, (Applause.) I should like to think that, at 
the end of the year, oxir membership was no longer a dwindling one, but was 
on the increase. (Hear, hear.) I should feel proud if that could be the 
report at the end of my year of presidency, and I do hope, gentlemen, 
that you will assist me to make that so. In any case I can promise 
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you that I will do th© best I can during the coining year, and I hope, 
as I say, that that last column on pages 4 and 6 will show a different 
appearance in a year’s time, if Princess Mary and I can have anything 
to do with it. My Lords and Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

Meoiion of Vrostees. 

The Pifc3B:sii)ENa?: The next item on the agenda is the election of 
Trustees. It is customary for th© Trustees to be elected by a show of 
hands. The names of th© present Trustees who are, imder Bye-law 141, 
recommended by the Council for re-election, are printed in List A on 
the agenda paper, and I will now ask you to signify in the usual 
manner whether it is your pleasure that these twelve noblemen and 
gentlemen should be elected Trustees of the Society to hold office until 
the next ensuing annual general meeting. 

Th© Trustees, whose names are as follows, were duly elected:— 

the Prince of Wales, K.G., Yorh House, S.W.l, 

H.E.H. the Puke of York, K.Q., 145 Piccadilly, W.l, 

Charles Adeane, O.B., Babiaham Hall, Oambrloge. 

The Duke of Bedford, K.G,, Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Lord Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone, Kent. 

The Burl of Coventry, Oroome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

Percy Crutohley, Sunninghall Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

Lord Darosbu^, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.Q., Ohatsworth, Bakewell. 

The Earl of Horthbrook, Stratton, Micheldever, Hampshire. 

The Hon. Cecil T, Parker, The Grove, Corsham, Wiltshire, 

LIeut.-CoL B. W. Stanyforth, 03., Kirk Hammerton Hall, York. 

Heotion of Vice-Presidents. 

Th© PBBSLDBiiTT: The next business is the election of Vice-Presidents. 
I also ask you to signify by show of hands whether it is your pleasure 
that the present Vice-Presidents, whose names are printed in List B, 
should be elected to hold office until the next ensuing annued general 
meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents were duly elected as below:— 

0, Coltman-Eogen, Stanago Park, BuckneiU, Salop. 

The Bari of Derby, K.G., Knowsley, Prescot, Lancs. 

Lord Desborough, BUG., Tapiow Court, Taplow. 

E. M. Greaves, Wem, Portmadoo, Korth Wales. 

Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, Salon, 

William Harrison, Albion Ironworks, Lel^, Lancs. 

Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Koseley Hall, Leicestershire. 

38kneBt Mathews, 0.y.0.» LIi.D» Blmodesham House, Amersham. 

The Duke of Portland, K.Q., Welbeok Abbey, Worksop, 

The Bari of Fowls, Powla Castle. Welshpool, Mont. 

Ylscount Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon. 

The Bari of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Habiougb, Lincolnshire. 

Accountants and Auditors. 

The Pebsidbkt: The next item is the election of Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Company as professional accountants and auditors. 

Oapt. Bbeteam Rolpb : I beg to move that Messrs. Price, Water- 
house and Company bo elected as professional accountants and auditors 
of the Society’s accounts for the ensuing year. 

Mr. P. L. OoooH; I have very great pleasure in seconding theproposition 
of Captain Bolfe. I should like, S we could from this meeting, to put to a 
practical issue the recommendations sug^sted by Mr, Thomson in moving 
the report, tdiat we unite with the Council in trying to increase our member¬ 
ship. I think one practical suggestion is that every member here should 
undertake to propose or nominate one member during the ensuing year for 
membership. I do not mean a member who just gives us a guinea, 
although that is very nice, but a member who will take an active interest 
in this Society and will continue a member for more than one year. I 
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thinks if every member of the Society was to nominate one, we should 
have the President-elect's wish carried out, and we should have an in¬ 
creasing membership rather than a diminishing one* I think if every 
member of the Society can do that every Councillor ought to nominate 
ten. (Applause.) I well remember the time when Hia Majesty was our 
President at Norwich that the then Acting-President, who was the Hon. 
Ailwyn Fellows, afterwards Lord Ailwyn, nominated nearly 200 members 
during his year of ofifice. If we can get every member of the Council 
and every member of the Society to nominate at least one member, 
we shall have an increase rather than a decrease, I do not mind admitting 
here that every year that I have been a member of the Koyal Agricultural 
Society since 1883 I have nominated one member a year, I have not 
missed a show for twenty-one years. If we put our shoulders to the wheel 
I think we can increase our membership by a large number. We only 
want to take that little yellow form which Mr. Turner is only too willing 
to supply to every one of us and explain to each of our friends who has 
an interest in agriculture the privileges which are contained on that 
yellow form, not only the privilege of attending the show, but the privi¬ 
leges which they can get from every branch of your work, for us to get 
a large increase in membership. There are so many branches of your 
work, such as the veterinary branch, the chemical branch, and others, 
that there is something in which everyone can take an interest, and I 
maintain that no agricmturist at the present time, unless he is a scientific 
agriculturist, can succeed. I have very great pleasure in seconding the 
adoption of the motion. 

The motion was then put to the meeting and carried. 

Elections to the OotmciL 

The Pbesident then said; The next item is the election to the Council. 
Under the bye-laws, the requisite measures have been taken to fill the 
vacancies on the Council in the representation of the districts in Group 
B. As President, I have now formally to report to the Aimual General 
Meeting the names and addresses of the ordinary members of the 
Council who have been elected by the several divisions, in order that 
the meeting may, in the words of the bye-law, “ take cognisance of 
their election.” This duty I formally fulfil by placing before you List C, 
on pages 3 and 4 of the printed Agenda paper, in which the names of 
the newly-elected members are specially marked. 

Burbam: William Buikltt, Grange Kill, Bisbqn Auckland. 

Yorks. West Riding (two representatives): I)ieut.-Ool. the Bight Hon. G. 11. 
Lane-Pox, M.P., Bramham Park, Boston Spa; Leopold 0. Pagot, Mlddlothorpe 
Hsll, York. 

irottlngham: Thomas Porshaw, The Stud, Oarlton-ou-Tront, Kowark. 

Leicester: W. Lindsay Bverard, M.P., lUitcUfio Hall, Lelccstor. 

Rutland: E. Guy Penwiok, North Luffonhatn Hall, Btamford, 

Suflfolk: Fred Smith, Bfeben Haugh, Woodbrldge. 

Buckingham: B. J. Gatos, Pemhury, Tring. 

Essex: Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart,, Elsenham. 

London (three representatives): tPrank P. Katthom 27 Oavondlsli Square, W.l; 
F. Hamlyn Price, 7 Harley Gardens, The Boltons, S.W.IO j Llettt,-Col, Sir 
Archibald G. WeigaU, K.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, 

Shropshire; Alfred Mansell, College Hill, Shrewsbury; E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on- 
Severn, Wroxeter. 

Hereford: Sir John R. G. Cotterell, Bart., Garnons, Hereford. 

South Wales: Capt. Hugh A. Christy, Llangoed, Llyswen, Breconshire. 

Devon: Lord Mildinay of Plete, Plote, Ermlngton, S.O. 

Wiltshire: Viscount Folkestone, Longford Estate Ofllce, Aldorbury, Salisbury* 

Surrey; R. Borlase Matthews, Greater Feloourt, East (Jrlnst^d* 

Members’ Suggestionst 

The Pi^siBBNT : Has any governor or member any remark to make 
or suggestions to offer that may be referred to the Council for their con¬ 
sideration ? 
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Mr. L. C. Tipper : My Lords and Oentlemen, I want to let you into 
a secret, A committee was appointed a little time back consisting of 
exhibitors of various kinds at the Boyal Agricultural Society’s Show 
in implements, seeds, medicines, cattle, pigs, sheep, etc. The object 
of that gathering was to consider the views of those exhibitors with 
regard to shows generally, not particularly with regard to the Boyal 
Society, which, of course, is the parent Society, of which we are all so 
proud. But the object of that committee is to draw attention to the 
very serious position in which agriculturists are placed at times, during 
this very serious agricultural depression, in having to attend so many 
shows in different parts of the coxmtry. A suggestion was thrown out 
and a permanent committee has been formed in order to consider the 
best way in which the suggestions can be worked out and ultimately 
adopted. We thought that we could not do better than come to the 
parent Society, the greatest Society in England, to get their support. 
I am sorry to say that the Boyal Society is one of the offenders in this 
respect. One of the prominent agriculturists of this country (I do not 
know whether he is in the room, but he was exhibiting at the Boyal Show 
in Nottingham) said to me: “ I am here in this unfortunate position. 
I have to keep my men here, I have to keep my cattle here over Sunday 
till Monday,” That is a blot. We are aiming at this. We are aiming 
at getting the smaller societies to merge into the larger ones and the 
county shows to amalgamate as far as possible, and to alter the shows 
so that there shall be no Stmday intervening. That means that we do 
not wish to have a show which will terminate on Saturday night or that 
will open on Monday morning. That is one of the serious points. I 
know the answer is that we have to have Saturday because of the gate 
money. In many parts of the country where you have shows, you also 
have an early closing day, a sort of half-holiday. We do suggest that, 
even with the Boyal A^icultural Society, the Saturday might be abolished, 
and the gate money might be secured by making it the cheap day on the 
early closing day in the particular district in which the Show is held. 
I do not think I must ask more at this moment than for the help of the 
Council, or that the Council will kindly consider the matter to see how 
far they could help us. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. B, GAimJBOT: The suggestion I have to make is that I 
cannot help thinking that it would be better if there were two judges in 
the sheep classes, at any rate, instead of one, at the Royal shows. Sheep 
are the particular animals in which I am interested. It would not put 
the Society to any extra expense. As I understand, there were two 
judges at tho last show, one was judging females and the other judging 
males, I contend that it would be much better if those two men 
acted together and judged the classes together. It would be no 
waste of time, as it is impossible for them to judge the two sexes at 
once* I was exhibiting there and my shepherd could not be holding 
females at tho same time as ho was holding males. What happened wasj 
tho males were judged first and the females afterwards. I may say I am 
an exhibitor at this Smithfield Show of Oxford Down sheep and am a reserve 
champion. My friend Mr. CHfiord, who is sitting beside me, is also an 
exhibitor of sheep here, and he is in full accord with me that it would 
be much better to have dual judging, the same as they have here, than 
to have single. If the CounoU will take this into consideration I think 
it would be a very great inducement to us as exhibitors, and we think 
we should be likely to get fairer play than we do with only one judge. 
There is one other thing I might point out. It is rather invidious, but I 
think it ought to be mentioned. At the Nottingham Show a brother of one of 
the judges was showing in the classes in which he was judging. To my 
mind, that is vevy unsatisfactory. If there had been two judges it would 
not have been so bad, but it was bad that he was the judge. It was rather 
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iuvidiotie, as the brother won the first two prizes. That may be only a 
coincidence, but, in all seriousness and earnestness, as an exhibitor at 
the Royal Show for a number of years, I do ask the Council to take into 
their very serious consideration whether they should not appoint two 
judges for Oxford Down sheep. It woifid not be any waste of time, 
because there are two judges now, and it would not involve any additional 
expense to the Council, but it would give me and my friend Mr. Clifiord, 
who is another exhibitor, much more confidence that we should get fair 
play. If you will take some notice of what I have said, I should be very 
much obliged. 

Mr, J. y. CBXDLAiir: I should like to endorse what has been said by the 
previous speaker, but in regard to cattle, which is a very important section. 
Two heads are always better than one. When we breed cattle and take 
care of them for three or four years it is very hard lines if they do not 
get fair judgment. I do not know a similar case to that case mentioned 
by the Oxford Down sheep breeder, but I hope you will consider the 
position, and in future let us have as good judging as we had in the past. 
Ihe Smithfield Club a few years ago initiated single judges, but after 
four or five years it proved a fiasco. I am not betraying any confidence 
when I say that I was the gentleman who was successful in defeating 
His Majesty King Edward VII. in heifers at the Hereford Show, while 
he had beaten my steer at Birmingham. I do think, if you reconsider 
your judging arrangements, your awards would be much more popular 
than they are at present. 

The Pbjbjsidbnt ; I can assure you, gentlemen, that your suggestions 
will meet with the serious attention of the Coimcil. 

Thanks to Retiring President. 

Lord Meldmay oy Fubtb ; My Lords and Gentlemen, there falls to 
me the very pleasing duty, pleasing because my proposition will meet 
with hearty approval from you all, of proposing that a hearty vote of 
thanks be given to Lord Harlech for his services during the past year. 
I alwa 3 rs think one of the most pathetic things in life is to see a man having 
most capable powers, a man with a big brain, great industry, unflagging 
power of work, with all the mental gifts that can make a great statesman^ 
fail, and fail miserably, because he lacks one attribute, ^d that is the 
power of inspiring friendly sympathy. You often see it. Well, that 
can never be said of Lord Harlech. His power of making friends wherever 
he goes is unbounded. (Applause.) When he is your friend, as I know, 
he is your very true and very firm friend. He has been a very firm and 
very true friend to agriculture during his year of office. He has always 
been a practical farmer. I use the word “ practical ” with meaning, 
because there are many theoretical farmers, and a great deal of nonsense 
they talk, especially in the House of Commons, where, unfortunately, 
I had to listen to them for thirty-seven years. He is a practical farmer, 
and so he knows the difficulties and dangers attendant on a farmer’s 
career. He works on his farm himself. He is intimate with every detail, 
and that is why he has discharged, so efficiently, the important position 
he occupies. He has had a most successful year of office. Everything 
has worked like oil. The Royal Agricultural Society has many ramifi¬ 
cations and many Committees and many directions in which it is active, 
and when all work together, as it has done during the past year, that is 
largely due to the eSicient President. (Hear, hear.) He has himself 
alluded to one most important development during his reign, and that 
has been the establishment of the Quarantine Station. That is a most 
remarkable developemnt, and no one who has not looked into the working 
of it and into the conception of it knows how much work it has entailed, 
how much trouble it has given to him and to Sir Merrik Burrell and other 
members of the Council to bring into being an institution which is of such 
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great advantage to the agriculturists of this country. You will agree 
with me that he has been very ably seconded by Lady Harlech, who has 
the same very acceptable personality, for whomsoever she meets she 
makes a friend of. What is more, she, too, is a practical farmer, for 
I am told that what she does not know about ducks is not worth knowing. 
At any rate, we can oongratiilate you. Lord Harlech, upon having com¬ 
pelled the veiy highest respect and regard not only in all the members 
of the Cotmcih but in every member of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and we hope and trust that you and Lady Harlech may be given health 
and strength thoroughly to enjoy your lives for very many years to come. 
(Applause.) 

Lord Dauesbttby : It gives me the very greatest pleasure to second 
the proposition so ably proposed by Lord Mhdmay. I do not think I 
can add anything to what he has said. We have had many good 
Presidents at the Royal Agricultural Society, but we have never had a 
better President and a man who has upheld the dignity of office and 
worked harder than Lord Harlech. I am only sorry to say good-bye to 
him, though it is not good-bye from the Coimcil, as he is still a Vice- 
President. I hope he will long serve on the Council and give us the 
benefit of ^his advice for many years to come. It is with the greatest 
pleasure in the world that I second the proposition. 

Lord Milumay j I will put the proposition to the meeting. I ask 
all those members who approve of it to signify their approval in the 
usual way. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The Pebsident : My Lords and Gentlemen, I indeed feel it very 
difficult to reply adequately to the very kind words whjph have fallen 
from Lord Mildmay and Lord Daresbury. In fact, I feel sure that I 
am blushing and I‘hardly dare face yom , But I assure you that it is with 
great regret that I am relinquishing my post as President. I have been 
so weU backed up, as I have said before, by every member of the Council, 
that I shall always look back with the greatest pleasure to the twelve 
months I have had as your President. I beg to thank you most sincerely 
for your very hearty vote of thanks to me this day. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES 
AT NOTTINGHAM, 1928. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

L, First Prize. 11., Second Prize. HL, Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize. 
V., Fifth Prize. R.N., Reserve Number. H. 0., Highly Commended. 
G., Commended. 


The responsibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree, and for the 
eligibility to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely with the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Glasses for Horses, Cattle, 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was bred by Exhibitor.” 


HORSES. 

Shires. 

Class h-^Shire StaUions, bom in 1925. 

No. in 
Oatalogne. 

5 L (Sao, & Chaiui>ioQ.')-~SiB abthob NiOHozsoir, Hall, Look, for Stvetton 

Roadside 80986, bro^ra, bred by Col B. 0. Atkina, Stretton House, Hinckley; s. Darley 
wild Wave 88240, d. 118043 Stretton BrookUme bjf Snowdon Meneatrel S0024. 

4 IL (SIO.)—P. W. Grifhn, Boro’ Pen, Peterborough, for BtockhiU Pftdre 39862, bay, bred 
by H. S. Thomas, Beansheaf Farm, Theaie; <. BrockhlU BWar 80116, d. 106404 Sawgate 
Rose of Secundus by Babtngly Nulli Secundus 26993. 

6 HL (£5.)-~P. Whitehead, White Meadow Farm, Ashbourne, for Moulton Conguetot 

39942, bay, bred by A. H. Clark and Son, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding; s. Horning 
Mlnuc 84048, d. 104651 Moulton Fantasy by Ring’s Messenger 31602. 

1 E. N.—’H. and R. Ainbcough, Burscough, Bancs, for Ansty Forest Ruler. 

Class 2 .—Shire StaUiom, bom in 1926. 

12 L (S20, & R. N. lor Champion.^)—F. W. Gmepin, Boro* Fen, Peterborough, for Boro* 

Renown 40037, bay; s. Ditchingham John 88164, d, 113090 Crawford Renown by 
Rowington Recruit 36145. 

13 IL (filO.)~-MES. STAKT 0 t<r, Snelston Hall, Ashbourne, for Statfold Kulli Secundus 40170, 

bay, bred 1^ Charles Gilman, Statfold, Tamworth; s. Sundridge Null! Secundus 36052, 
d. 111793 Hagworthinghara Fashion by March King 34955. 

31 m. (^.)—Sm Bbumard Greentwell, Bart,, Mardbn Park, Woldlnghain, Surrey, for 
Maraen Traitor 40113, bay; a. Cowago Dalesman S9140, d, 116921 MarUen Formt 
Queen 2nd by Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296. 

14 R.N.—F. Whitehead, White Meadow Farm, Ashbourne, for Pinchbeck Friar. 

H. C.—8, 9. 


Class 8 . — Shire Stallions, born in 1927. 

18 I. (220.)— Major J, A. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendloy 
Harvester, black, bred by Mrs. Stanton, Snelston Hall, Ashbourne; s, Seedsman 29589, 
d. 99532 Pendley Lady by Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296. 

15 n. (£10.)—J. Morris Bbiohbr, Tibberton Manor, Wellington, Salop, for Tibberton 
Premier King, black; «. Eaton Premier King 39486, d, 115010 Tibberton Ruby by 
Field Marshal 5th 35627. 


»Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horse Bocioty for the 
best StallJon. A Prize of £2 is also given by the Shire Horae Society to the Breeder of the 
, Champion Stallion, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire Horse Society, and the 
. Bfun of the animal Is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. 
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10 Itt. (£5.);--Mks. Stanton, Snolston Hall, Ashbourne, for Snelsion Eeaper, brown, brec 
by A. Cotcloup;h, Hassall House, Sandbeach; s. Seedsman 80580, a, 00624 Alsasei 
Princess Eoyal bj/ Champion’s Goalkeeper 30206. 


Class 4 ,—Shire Marea, with foaU at foot 
Champion.*)—A man Holm, The Grange, Tilton, Leicestershire, foi 
n9067 Tilton Abbess, bay, born in 1924 [foal bu Basildon Clansman 36277J: s. Monks 
Green Friar 35891, d. 83247 Tilton Jenny by Tatton Dray King 23777. 

28 n. (illO.)—A. Thomas Loyd, Lockinge House, Wantage, for 118657 Nameless, bay, bon 
in 1921 [foal by Heirloom 3rd 395101, bred by Isaac Driver, Medbourne, Leicester; 
«. Southall Eival 31833, d. Gipsy by Folville Blue Blood 29899. 

21 DDL (£5.)—A. H. Clark & Son, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for 109180 Moulton 
Messenger’s Princess, bay, born in 1920 [foal by Moulton Shakespeare 39660J; e. King’s 
Messenger 31562, d. 82337 Moulton Victor's Duchess by Moulton Victor King 28590. 

24 IV. (£4.)—F. Donald Grounds, Elwyn House, March, for 117071 Oifold Daisy, bay, 
born in 1923 [foal by Cippenham Friar 38110]; b. Bablngley NuUi Secundus 26993, 
d. 88237 Dogdyke Jessie by Carlton What’s Wanted 29208. 

27 R. N.—Matthew Hubbard, Ivy Stud, Eaton, Grantham, for Kinghdd FlnfL 
H. C.—30. C.—22. 


Class 5 .—Shire Golt Foots, the produce of Mares entered in Glass 4.® 

37 I. (210.)—Mrs. Stanton, Snelston Hall, Ashbourne, for bay, bom April 16; *. Seedsman 
39589, d. 114877 Hanbury Harboro* Starlight by Harboro' Nulii ^cundus 33231. 

34 n. (£5 .)—Matthew Hubbard, Ivy stud, Eaton, Grantham, for bay, brnn April 6; 

Pendley Goldmine 88949, d, Klngafleld Fluff by Harboro’ Nulll Secundus 33231, 

36 HI, (£K)—A. Thomas Loyd, Lockinge House, Wantage, for brown, born March 27 j 
A Heirloom 3rd 39510, d. 118667 Nameless by Southill Rival 31833. 

82 B. Nj—A. H. Clark <& Son, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for bay 


Class 6 ,^—Shire FiUy Foots, the produce of Mares entered in Glass 4.® 

40 L (£10.)—F. Donald Grounds, Elwyn House, March, for bay, born March 5 ; s. Oippen- 

ham Friar 38110, d. 117071 Orfold Dai^ by Babingley Nulfi Secundus 26993. 

41 DL (25.)—Allan Holm, The Grange, Tilton, Leicestershire, for Tilton Princess, dark bay, 

born March 1; t. Basildon Clansman 36277, d. 119057 TUton Abbess by Monks Green 
Friar 86891, 

Class 1^'^BMre Fi^Ua, bom in 1925, 

44 X. (fi20,&Champiott.*)—A. Thomas Loyd. Lockinge House, Wantage, for 119877 Lookiuge 

Ridgeway Rose, bay, bred by W. G. and B. H. Roberta, Great Hope, Leighton, Welsh¬ 
pool ; «. Lincoln What’s Wanted 2nd 35812, d, 92830 Elegance by Moors Kitchener 25443. 

46 It (£10.)— Sir Arthur Nicholson, Highfleld Hall, Leek, Staffs, for 119855 Leek Oomt 

brown; s. Pendley Footprint 37728, d. 112124 JLeek Pearl by Champion's (loalkeepcx 
30296 

45 m. (£5,)— Major J. A. Moriuson, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for 119815 

Kerry Ace of Diamonds, bay, bred by Ben Alderson, Glanmiheli, Kerry, Mont,; s, Basildon 
Clansman 36277, d. 108657 Kerry Blossom 5y Halstead Blue Blood 27397, 

Class 8 »—Shire FiUies, bom in 1926, 

50 L (£80.)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for 121532 
Windruih Tulip, brown, bred by W, R. Scantlebury, Great Barring^n, Burford, Oxon: 
A Heirloom 3rd 39610, d. 101877 Broad Hinton Bonny by Bardon Hero 30134. 

48 DL (£10.)—The Duke or Devonshire, K.G., Chatsworth, Bakewell, for 120991 Lsdwyohe 

Pearl* brown, bred by Edward Howells, Lower LedwycUe, Ludlow; e, Ledwyche Clans¬ 
man 30242, d. 108383 Hay End Nulll by Harboro’ NulU Secundus 33231. 

49 nx. (£5,)—A. Thomas Loyd, Lockinge House, Wantage, for 121010 Lockinge Namesake* 

dark brown; e. Heirloom 3rcl 39510, d, 118657 Nameless by Southill Rival 3X833. 

47 R, N*—A, H. CLARK <Si SON* Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for Moulton Ohalioe. 


Class 9,—Shire Fillies, bom in 1927. 

56 I. (£20,)— Mrs. a* T. Loyd, Lockinge House, Wantage, for LooWnge Faith, bay, bred 
by J. H. Appleby Sons, Tlxall, Staffs; «. Seedsman ,395897^ 101841 Bridgford 
Briar Queen by Normanby Briar King 82672. 

54 It (£10,)— Sir Bernard Grbbnwell, Bart.. Harden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for 
Harden Cnity* bay; e. Oowage Dalesman 39149. d. 108957 Harden Monica by Champion’s 
Goalkeeper 30296. 

56 Di. (£6.)—MAJOR J. A. MORRISON, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendles 
Sylvia, brown j e. Seedsman 39689, d. 1X8409 Kerry Clanlsh Maid by Basildon Clansman 
86277. 


* Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horse Society, for the 
best Mare or FUly. A Prise of £2 la also given by the Shire Horae Society to the Breedei 
of the Champion Mare or FUly, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire Horae Society, 
and the Dam of the animal is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book* 

* Prises given by the Shire Horse Society. v 
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68 E.ir.—r. WHiTBamu), White Meadow I'arm, Ashbourne, for Pinchbeck Fantasy* 

H.a—67* 

Class 10. —Shire Oddings^ by registered eires, born in or before 1024.^ 

61 t (fiSSO.)—M ann. Crossman & PAmr-iN, Ltd., Albion Brewery, Whitechapel Bond, 
London, E.l, for Albion Victor, bay, born in 1022, bred by A. A, Naylor, Barton Plolda. 
Church Bronphton, Derby; s, Bell Champion 82711, d. 101193 Barton Field Forest 
Eve hy Honoiins John Bml ,32469. 

64 n. (210.)— H. t; L. Young, Lambonm House, Lamboum, Berks, for Bower King John* 
brown, bom In 1924, bred by C. R. 0- Foster, Anstey HalL Trum^nnton; Withy 
Pitts (lay Prince 89072, d, 112309 Medmenham Princess hy wclbeck Redlynch 86204, 

68 m. (£5.)--J. W. Warburton, Oaklands Farm, Hale Barns, Altrincham, for Cmsar, bay, 
born In 1922, bred by R. T. Owen, Bwygir, Rhosgooh, Anglesey; a. Shavlngton (^sesar 
88631. 

59 B» N.—^Dunoan GiiiMOua & Co., Ijr©., 7 IJbcon Lane, ShefiQldld, for Angns. 

H, C.—60, 62. 


Class 11,—iSfeire Oddings, by registered sires^ bom in 1925.^ 

68 L (£20.)—J. W. Warburton, Oaklands Farm, Hale Bams, Altrincham, for Fylde SwdlL 

bay, bred by John Whittingham, Gift Hall, Wlnmarlelgh, Garstaag; s. Moulton Swell 3rd 
35010. 

66 XL (£10.)—S. Lbogatb <fc Son, Bogdyke, Lincoln, for Dogdyke Pnnoh, bay, bred by J. H. 
Kerman, Orby, Burgh, Leicestershire; «. Tmgondale King Cole 33603, a. 104810 Orby 
Conquering ninceas hy Tatton Royal William 26693. 

69 HL (£5.)—J. 45 W. WhbwbIiI., Ltd., New Bridge Works, Radcllffe, Manchester, for 

Burston Prime Minister, brown, bred by W. H. Benchfleld, Burston House, Aylesbury; 
s. Monks Green Michael 38408, d. 97323 Burston Primrose &y Shopnoller Brayman 30915. 
66 B. N.— Mann, Crossman Pauwn, Ltd., Albion Brewery, Whitechapel Road,, London, 

'E.l, for Rodney. 

B:* C.—67. 


Clydesdales. 


Class 12 .—Clydesdale StdUiems^ bom in 1926* 

70 L (^0, & Champion.*)—J ames KitPAmos;, Craigle Mains, Kilmarnock, for Oraigie 
Pmlosophex 21469, bay, bred by James Beaton, Mains of Glaok, Pitcaple; s. Bonnie 
Buohl^e 14032, d. Lady Print 56108 hy Buuure Footprint 15203. 

72 XL (£10.)—Jakes KxiiPatrioh:, Hawkri^ House, Wlgton, Cumberland, for Hawktigg 
Eclipse 21498, bay, bred by Grant & Young, Arradoul, Buckie; s. Cralgie EscoeUence 
19971, d. Arradoul Pride 66633 by Brumcross Medico 18687. 

74 XXL (£5.)— Aiexanbsr MURDOCH, East Hallside, Hallslde, Glasgow, for Sabatini 21531, 

black; s, Bunum Footprint 15203, d. Ophelia 55513 hy Craigle Litigant 19071* 

Class 18 .—Glydesdak StaUionSf bom in 1927* 

76 L (£20, & R. N. for Champion.*)—J ames Kzlpatrior, Craigle Mains, Kilmarnock, for 

Craigle Eureka (Vol. 50, p. 13>, brown, bred by W. Brown, Cmigton, Blshopton; #* 
Oraigie McQuaid 20724, d. Farleton l^ady Alice 47612 by Bunure Footwint 15203. 

77 XL (£10.)—H. E. ROBERTS, Mereside, Bromaeld, Carlisle, for Meredde Monarch (Vol 50, 

p. 70), ha^ «. Auchentrue 21027, d. Mereside Butterfly 54016 by Craigle Litigant 19071. 

78 XXL (£5.)—W. Wbiohtman, Vigo, Chester-le-Street, for Vigo, blue roan; t, Efiord 20384 

d. Vigo Daisy 62498 by PhiUlplue 18044. 

75 R. H.—R. T. Atkinson, Acrum Farm, West Auckland, for Bingleadeir* 

Class 14 .—Clydesdale Mares^ bom in or before 1925, 

83 I. (£20, & Champion.*)—WnHiiAM Brown, Oraigton, Blshopton, Renfrewshire, for Farleton 

Lady Alice 47612, black, born In 1914, bred by J. & P. Donald, Lothon, Fyvlo, Aberdeen¬ 
shire ? 8. Bunure Footprint 16203, d. Chrlssy Sleigh 36206 by Everlasting 11331. 

84 n. (£10, & E. N. for Champion.*)— JAMES Cairns, Abercromby, St. Monauce, Fife, for 

Abercromby Emma 47287, brown, born In 1916, bred by the late W. Bow, Littleton, 
TurnberryJ s. Bunure Footprint 16208, d. May Culzean 32526 by Revolanta 11876. 

86, IIL (£6.)—John Mashitbr, Scales Demesne, Brayton, Cumberland, for Kelr Alice (Vol 47, 
p. 127), black, born In 1924, bred by W. Wallet, Brurarash, Parton, Kirkcudbright; a. 
The Blackwood 19292, d. Farleton Primrose 60027 by Bunure Footprint 16203, 

Class 16 .—Clydesdale FUUes, born in 1920. 

89 L (£20.)—J. E. Kerr, Harvlestoun Castle, Dollar, for Harviestoun ARda (Vol 49, p, 40 ), 
brown; t. Brumry Reformer 19698, d, Harvlestoun Alma 64631 by Bunure Footprint 


* Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the CJlydesdale Horse Society for the best Stallion. 
*Champlon Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society lor the best Mare ax RTOy* 
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94 IL ^0.)—B. Bobekts, Mereside, BromMd, Carlisle, for Mereside Nancy (Vol. 49, 
Cralgle McQuaid 20724, d. Galaxy 48866 bt/ Dunure Footprint 15203. 

91 Xn. (25.)— AIiBXAndeb Murpooh, Hallslde, Hallside, Glasgow, for Dorothy Twnon 

(Vol. 49, ^ 11), brown, bred by W. Brown, Craigton, Blshopton; «. Bonnie Buchlyvie 
14032, d. Farleton Lady Alice 47612 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

90 R. N.Wames Rirkpatbioe, Graigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Cr^e Bower GixL 

Class le,'—Clydesdale Codings, by registered sires, bom in or before 1925.^ 

99 L (220.)—W. 3. Midlee, June., Balmanno, Bridge of Bam, for Norman, roan, bom In 
1922, bred by James Hamilton, Old Liston, Katho: 8. Master Print 20100. 

98 IL (210.)—Grbio Brothers, Housenrigg, Brayton, Carlisle, for Pc^ bay, bora in 1922, 
bred by James MaoMaster, Balgreggan Mains, Stranraer; a, Dunure Fort 19705, d. by 
Ascot Chief 16720. 


SufEolks. 


Class 17 .—Suffolk StaUions, bom in or before 1924.® 

103 L (220, & Champion.^)— Mrs. BVEitTN RzoH. Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Morston Gold 
King 5643, born in 1924, bred by Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Mmley; a, Morston 
Gold Guard 4234, d. Leda’s Queen 7772 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

100 IL (fil0.)*-MAJOB H. A, Birkbbck and ALPRBD Lewis, Westacre, King’s Lynn, for 
Hozstead Punchinello 5096, born in 1920, bred by Mrs. G. 0. Neville, Horstead Hall, 
Norwich; «. Sudbourne Beau-Brocade 4235, d. Nimble 8767 by Cicero 4135. 

101 IIL (25.)—LiBOT.-Con. W. B. Harrison, Wyohnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, tar Sir 
Harry of Morston 6676, bom In 1924, bred by K. H. Wrinch, Harkstead, Ipswich; #. 
Fornham Beatty 4942, d. Gold Peg 10628 by Morston Gold Guard 4234. 


Class 18. —Suffolk StaUioTbs, bom in 1926. 

107 L (220, & B, N. for Champion.)*— A. Preston Jones, Mlckleover House, Derby for 
Morston Orient 5732, bred by Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley; a, Buckanay 
Orator 5284, d. Morston White Cross 8970 by Morston Gold (juard 4234. 

110 H, (910.)— Arthur X. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Morston Curfew 
5730; s. Shotley Counteraart 4903, d, Godwick Rose 9466 by Boulge Musketeer 3666. 

106 HL (25.) —LiBtrr.-Coi.. W, B. Harrison, Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for Beau 
Brummel of \^hiior 5863, bred by W. Bobertehaw, Great Moulton, Tivetshall, Norwich; 
«. Sudbourne K. 4692, d. Rose 8640 by Wedgewood 3rd 3812. 

111 E. N«— Yxsoount Tredeqar, Ruperra CasUe, Newport, Mon., for Ashmocr Fiseount 

Class 19. — Suffolk SiaMions, bom in 1926. 

115 t (220 .)—Owen H. Smith, Langham, Oakham, for Morston Countermand 5820, bred by 
Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley; e. Shotley Counterpart 4903, d. Morston 
Confidence 11416 by Morston Connaught 4590. 

113 XL (210.)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Daisham Duke 5878, 
bred by Capt. R. J. Catchpole, Darsham, saxmundham; a, Berden Bacchus 5382, d. 
Darsham Duchess 8906 by Darsham Sheik 4139. 

112 Ht (25.)— Bxr James Hill, Bart., Hexton Manor, Hltohin, for Morston Htgxim 5819, 
bred by Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley; a, Berden Bacchus 5882, d. Blyford 
Petrtna 8693 by Sudbourne Peter 3956. 

114 E. N.—A. OARRyXiE Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Ashmoor Prime Minister. 

Class 80.— Suffolk StaUions, bom in 1927. 

119 1, (220*)—W. N* L, champion, Riddiesworth Hall, Thetford, for Admiral of Bddlesworth 
6966, bred by J. C. Orton, Chattiaham, Ipswich; «. Fornham Beatty 4942, d. Lady 
Jolllcoe 8874 by Morston Gold Guard 4234. 

121 H, (CIO.)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswloh, for Morston Count 5928; 
5 . Shotley Counterpart 4903, o. Morston Confidence 114X6 by Morston Connaught 4690., 

123 in. (25.)— Frank Bainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Hsfverhlll, for Red Gold o! 
Wratting 5932. bred by Sir OutJibert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge; a, Worling- 
ham Red Gold 5506, a. Bawdsey Sappho 11850 by Bari Gray 4219. ^ 

118 E* N,—Percy Adams Sons, Laurel Farm, Felixstowe, for Laurel Premier. 


Class 81 *—Suffolk Mares, wiffb feeds at foot, 

131 t (220, & E. N. for Champion.*)— Frank Sainsbury, Blunts HaR, Httite Wratting, 
Haverhill, for Bawdsey Sappho 11350, bora in 1923 [foal by Worllngham Red Gold 65061,. 
bred by Sir Outhbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge; a, Bari Gray 4219, d. 
il^wdsey Minerva 6449 by Bawdsey Harvester 8076. * 


* Prises given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

“Prises given by the Suiiolk Horse Society. oV* 

* The ” Coronation ** Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the SuRoBc Horse Sodety 
for the best stallion* 

* Champion Ptiim of 210 given by the Suffolk Horse Society for the best Mare or FIllY* 
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180 It («10.)-~SIR CUTHBIERT QTULTBB, BAR®., Bawdsey, Woodbridgc, for Bawdsey Valeto 
11849, bosn in 1921 {foal by Worllnghara Bed Gold 5600J; fl. Bawdsoy Hay 4188, d. 
Bawdaey One Step 8665 6v Bawdaey Harvest Klug 3879. , ^ „ 

132 ni, (26.)—Frank Sainsbury, for B^amlingham Joy 10720, born in 1020 [foal ftyFramllng- 

ham Emperor 85471, bred by W, Woodgate, Framliugham; a. Sudbourno Belltnan 4163, 
d. Badingham Joan 6906 by Smith's Eedwald 6346. . ^ . 

127 IV, (S4.)—Thb Earl op Ivkaqh, C.B„ C.M.G., Pyrford Co\irt, Woking, for Pytfotd 
Penelope 12400, born in 1923 ffoal by Creasing Crusader 6433J; a. War Boy 4672, d, 
Harkstead Sapphire 9892 by Woolverstone Monarch 4266. 

133 R. N.—P. robin Ii. Savill, Welford Grange, Rugby, for Tattingstone Betty. 

H, C.—126, 128. 0.—129, 134. 

Class 22.SuffolJe CoU FoaLa^ the produce of Mares entered in Claes 21.^ 

138 t (^10.)—SIR O0THBBRT QuiLTBR, Bar®., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Sit 
Roger 5970, bom Jan. 28; s. Worlingham Red Gold 6506, d, Bawdsey Valeta 11340 by 
Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

140 n. («5.)—OwBN H. Smith, Langham, Oakham, for foal, born March 16; s . Imperator 
4874, d. Shotley Babbler 10777 by Sudbourae Beauchief 4216. 

189 nt (23.)— Frank Sainsbtjry, Blunts Blall, Little Wrattlng, Haverhill, for foal, bom 
March 9; s. Worlingham Bed Gold 6506, d. Bawdsey Sapplio 11350 by Earl Gray 4219. 

137 R. N.— the Earl op Ivbaoh, O.B., C.M.G., Pyrford Court, Woking. 


Class 28. —Suffolk Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 21.^ 

143 t (210 .)—Sir Cuthbbrt Qbiltbr, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Wheateat 
14928, born April 20 ; fi. Culverden Cupvdnaer 5779, d, Bawdsey Haysol 12598 by Fram- 
lingham Allenoy 4826. 

141 n, (£6.)— Sir James Hill, Bart., Hexton Manor, Hitohln, for Heston OonUdenoe, bom 
March 24; «. Shotley Counterpart 4903, d, Morston Confldonoe 11416 by Morston Con¬ 
naught 4590. 

142 nt (23.)—A. PRESTON J'ONBS, Mlokleover House, Derby, for Miokleovet Dawn 14927, 
bom April 10; e. Horstead Punchinello 5096, d. Bawdsey Roseate 12004 by Sudbourne 
Arab 8309. 

144 R. K.—Frank Sajnsbtjrt, Blunts Hall, Little Wrattlng, Haverhill, 


Class 24 .—Suffolk Fillies, bom in 1925. 

15 t (220, & Champion.*)— SIR Obtkbirt Qtjiltbr, Bart,, Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for 
Bawdsey Two-Step 13689 ; s. Sudbourne Foch 4869, d. Bawdsey Jazr: 10807 by Bawdsey 
Hay 4188. 

146 It (110.)—W. G. Harvbt, Kentish Farm, Stjsted, Essex, for Martley ta Premiere 
13541, hred by P. 0. Vestey, Wickham Market; a. Sudbourne Premier 49o3, d. Rlngshall 
Ciavell 10080 by Freston Marshall 4420. 

146 HL (£5.)—LIEUT.-COL. W. E, Harbison, Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for Wyohnor 
Wendy 13673; a. Bawdsey Wassail 6182, d, Bawdsey wench 10825 by Bawdsey Varlet 
4390. 

148 R. N.—Sir James Hill, Bart., Hexton Manor, Hitcddn, for Queen ot Mcoston. 


Class 2&r-^uffolk Fifties, bom in 1926. 

159 t (220 .)—Sir Cuthbbrt Quiltbr, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Foxtrot 
14227; «. Sudbourne Foch 4860, d. Bawdsey Jazs 10807 by Bawdsey Hay 41888. 

158 H. (£10.)— ARTHUR T. Pratt, Biorston HaU, Trimley, Ipswich, for morston Oomposure 
14186 ; a. Shotley Counterpart 4903, d. Morston Dot 7504 by Morston Sunset 3602* 

153 Ht (£5.)—W. N* L. Champion, Rlddlesworth HaU, Thettord, tor Riddleswotth Betony 
14236 ; a, Sudbourne Beauchief 4215, d. KeUythorpe Poppy 11769 by Sudbourne Autocrat 
4399. 

155 XV. (£4.)—W. G. Harvby, Kentish Farm, Stlsted, Essex, for Ashmoor Faithful 14199, 
bred by A. (3arlyie Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge; «. Shotley Counterpart 4003, 
d. Ashmoor Faith 1092$ by Sudbourne Arab 3309. 

160 R. N.— Sir Cuthbbrt Quilter, Bart., for Bawdsey Nankin. 

Class 2Br^Suffolk Fillies, bom in 1927. 

166 t (£20.)— Sib Cuthbbrt Quilter, Bart,, Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Mazurka 
14807; «. Worlingham Red Gold 6606, d. Bawdsey Jazz 10807 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

167 n. (£10.)— Sir Cuthbbrt Quilter, Bart., for Bawdsey Seedling 14806; «. Worlingham 
Red Gold 5506, d. Bawdsey Hayseed 9466 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

163 m. (£5.)— Percy Adams & Sons, Laurel Farm, Felixstowe, for Raveningham Betty 
14497, bred by E. S. Buck <ft Son, Sycamore Farm, Raveningham; a, Raveningham 
Cider Cup 6326, d. Raveningham Dawn 11767 by Sudbourne Foch 4869. 

164 R. N.— Frank J. Cullen, Cressing Temple, Essex, for dressing Caroiine* 

Class 27 .—Suffolk Geldings, by registered sires, bom in or before 1925,^ 

170 L (£20.)— The Earl op Xveaoh, C-B., C.M.G,, Pyrford Coiurt, 

Prince, bom in 1923; «. War Boy 4672, d. Glitter 10006 by Morstc 


* Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Suffolk Howe Society for the best Mare or Filly. 


Woking for Pyrford 
i GolilGuard 4234. 
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171 n. (filOO—Mas. ElVBl.Y?r Ricjh, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Cdloud, bom in 1020, 
bred by B*. C. Burton, Kesslngland; a. Matchless 4628, d. Dainty 8469 by Tollers Vicar 
3X34* 

172 in, («5 *)—Mrs, EveIiYN Rich, for Potboy, bora in 1022, bred by W. Bevan, Plashwood, 
HatigWey, Suffolk; a. Morston Gold Guard 4234, d, Plashwood Poppy 9067 by Sudbourne 


Percherons. 

Class 28 .—Percheron StaUiom, bom in or before 1924.^ 

173 I. (fi20, & Champion.*)—J. Bjiird & Co. (Paikirk), I/td., Bantaskin, Falkirk, for 
Sharnden Aohille 238, black, born in 1023, bred by S. M. Dennis, Mayfield, Sussex: 
Lagor B I, d. Quartelette B 10 by Limon F 00810. 

ISO H. (4110.)—IiiEUT.-COL. H. B. Haubro, C.B.B., Coldham Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Cacburatetu B 403, grey, born in 1024, bred by Mons. Crecu, Nogent, France: s. Souvenons 
F 136704, d. Raguse F 134533 by Mousquet F106000. 

181 in, (S5.)—Lieut.-Coi. H, E. Hambro, OJB.B., for Coldham Gunner B 208, light grey, 
born In 1922 ; s. Quanteleux B 35, d. Pandata B 130 by Lutecien F 102720. 

177 R. N,—Major J, S. OotrETAULD, M.C., M.P., Burton Park, Petworth, for Burton Yeoman, 

Class 29 .—Percheron Stallions^ bom in 1925. 

184 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champlon.*)~J. PiBRPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Histon 
Drayman 4th B 340, grey, bred by Chi vers <fc Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge: s. Lagor B1, 
d, Ustache B 609 by Qualvados F 131498. 

182 II. ^10.)—Co-opRRATiVB Wholesale Society, Ltd^ Estate Office, Coldham, Wisbech, 
for Elm Lyonnais B 342, grey; s. Salammbo B 86, d. Uoanie B 480 by Lutecien F102720. 

Class 80 .—Percheron Stalliona, bom in 1926. 

186 1. (£20, & Champion.*)— Ohivers Sons. Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Stourhead 

Leontes B .360, grey, bred by Sir Henry H. A. Hoare, Bart,, Stourhead, Zeals ; «. Lagor 
B 1, d, Quoguitive B 63 by Mercy F 106783. 

188 n. (£10, R. N, tor Champion, *)-->C. Wilson, Rlseholme, Lincoln, tor Riseholme Quaestor 
B 407, grey; s, Borgaly Chieftain B 16, d. Quapucine B 121 by Misanthrope F 106210. 

187 m. (£6 .)^Sir Henry H. A. Hoarb, Bart., Stourhead, Zeals, Wilts, for Histon Drayman 
6th B 368, grey, bred by Ohivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge; «, Villabon B 276, 
d. Perthe B 178 by Japou F 84819. 

Class Zh'-^Percheron StaUioTbs, bom in 1927, 

197 I. ^0.)«-J. F. Montagu, Cold Overton Hall, Oakham, for Orton Ocean B 379, iron grey; 
s, Hobland Demon B 218, d. Ole B 62 by Jaddus F 89108. 

100 IL (£10.)— Ohivers <k Sons. Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Ralston Drayman 9th B 410, 
grey; s, Lagor B I, d, Prollfere B191 by Jugal F 86444 

104 JuGt. (£5 .)—Guy Fenwioe, North Luffenham Hall, Stamford, for LuSenham Fury B 308, 
grey { $. Hobland Demon B 218, d. Sarre B 326 by Napoleon F 114031. 

191 nr. (£4.)— Ohivers & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Jtoayman lOto B 411, grey; s. Lagor B1, 
d. Servorlo B 534 by Importun F 80676. 

106 R. N.^-^Ujor J. Fenwick Harrison, King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, for Bing’s Walden 
Briton, 

Class 82 .—Percheron Mares^ with Foals of foot 

100 X. (£20. St Champion* *)--Alfred Bridgstook, Oranley, Gaul Road, March, for Baudruohe 
B 686, light grey, born In 1923 ffoal by Hache Viking B 144], bred by L. Guion, Landes, 
Bcllouft Hulsno, Orne; s. Qroisy F 130286. d. Nattiore F 114659. 

200 H. (£X0.)-«J. PiERi’ONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Serverie B 634, grey, bom In 
1018 (foal by Villabon B 276], bred by M. Maillefert, Cruohot, Ventes-De-Bourse, Mesle-s.^ 
Bantho; «. Importun F 80676, d. Nazareenne F116845 by Heainne F 75604. 

203 HI, (£6.)*— Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Estate Office, Coldham, Wisbech, 
for Vtelle B 494, grey, bora in 1920 [foal by Salammbo B 86J, bred by Henri Perpere, 
ProBslnr, Pin-la-Garenno, France; «. Medlsant F105627, d. Orvale F123216 by Jan 
F 84210. 

210 IV, (£4*)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, for Hstacbe B 609, pey, bora In 1920 ffoal by Huntley 
Perseus B209], bred by M, Besiiier, Bout-du-Bols, ()rignyle-Rouac; a. Qualvados 
F 131408, d, OffioioUe F 110963 by JoUcoeur F 86324. 

201 R. N.—Lieut.-Ool. Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bart., Knepp Castle ISatate Office, 
Horsham, for Palombe. 

Class 88 .^—Perciheron OoU or Filly Foots, the prodme of Mores in Class 32*^ 

214 t (£10.)— Oo-OPERATIVB WHOLESALE SOCIETY, Ltd., Estate Office, Coldham, Wisbech, 
for grey flUy, born Feb. 6; Salammbo B 86, d. Dtelle B 494 by Medlsant F106627, 


‘I’rlzes given by the British Percheron Horse Society. 

♦Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the British Percheron Society lor the best 
Stallion. 

• Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
best Stallion in Class 30, bora in Great Britain. 

* Perpetual Silver Challengo Cup, given by the British Percheron Horae Society lot the 
best me or FiUy. 
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Office, Horshkm, for grey colt, born April 29; «. K.pepp Aanthos IJ 200, a. Pulombe B 29 
hy Irradle F 83254. _ ^ , 

219 R. H.—J. PiEKPONX Moroan, Wall HaII» Watford. 

Class 34 ,—Percheron FUUes, hom in 1925. 

221 t (fi20. & RJJ. for Chaittpion.')~-CHivEUS & [SONS, LTD., Elston, Cambridge, for Histoa 
Lady Grey B 721, greyt s. Vlllabon B 276. d, Pettronne B176 bu Japon F 84819. 

226 n. (210.)—C. Wilson, Etseholme, Lincoln, for Riseholme Reaction B 605, grey; a. 
Misanthrope B 5, d. Recreation B660 by Lagor B l. „ „ _ , . 

223 HL (£5,)—Libtjt.-Col. H. B. Hambro, C.B.E., Coldham Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Diablesse B 852, grey, bred by Mons. Richard, St. Jean de la Foret, Koce, Mortagne; 

QiiaducF 129371, d.RltoujoiirsF 132834 Japon F 84819. „ 

224 R. N.—Sm Henry H. A. Hoari, Bart., Stourhead, Zeals, Wilts, for Stourhead Nera, 


Class 35 .—Percheron PiUies, bom in 1926. 

227 I. (£80, Sc Champion.*)—Co-opBRATiVE Whoibsaib SociBxy, Ltd., Estate Office, 
Coldham, Wisbech, for Elm Irene B 768, grey; 8» Salammbo B 86, d. XTtoUe B 494 by 
Medisant F 105527. 

230 XL (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)— MAJOR J. S. Oourtauld, M.O., M.F., Burton Bark, 
Petworth, for Burton Abbesse B 739, gfoy; s. Prescient B 17, d. Quonjolnto B 220 by 
Myrmidon F109533. „ ^. . . 

232 in. (£6.)—XnEirT.-OoL. H. E. Hambro, O.B.E., Coldham Hall, Biury St. Edmunds, for 
Bscargole B 849, grey, bred by M. Guinean, Nogent, France; a, vallery F 162416, d, 
IJbage F 145046 by Josud F 88841, 

226 R. N.—Chtters <2 SONS, LTD., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon limoselle 8nd. 


Class 86.— Percheron FiUieSf bom in 1927. 

284 I. (£20.)—Oeivers & Sons, ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Andromaque B 831, 
grey; a, Lagor B 1, d. Andromaque B 517 by Quaduo F 129371. 

236 IL (filO.)—OHiVERS & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Lady 6tb B 835, grey; «. Hylord B 275, 
d. Jffiston Lady 2nd B 376 by Brilliant H. B 42. 

236 HL (£5.)—Guy Fbnwtcr, North Luffienham Hall, Stamford, for LnSenham Harpy 
B 843, ^y; s. Hobland Demon B 218, d. Nordica B 135 by Stonewall A 56210. 

287 R. N.-^iR Henry H, A. Hoars, Bart., Stourhead, Zeals, Wilts, for Stourhead Tirelire. 


Class 37.— Percherm Geidingsp by registered sires, bom in or before 1924.* 
240 X. (£20.)— Alfred Bbidgsxocr, Cranley, Gaul Road, March, for River Acrobat B 270, 
mey, bom In 1923, bred by A. W. Handy, Haycroft, Sherborne, Northleach; «. Quante- 
leux B 85, d. Fancy B 124, by Jean A 89672, 

248 XX. (£10.)— Robert Obrtstal Irtino. Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, tor Breads 
bridge John B 181, grey, bom in 1922, bred Stanley H. Scott, Lower Broadbridge, 
Horsham; a. Quanteleux B35, d. Bobinette B184 by Jordan F88848. 

243 m. (£6.)—OHIVERS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, fox Sergeant, grey, bom in 1922; 
a. Brilliant H. B 42. 



Hunters. 

Class 88.— EmJter Mares, with Foots at foot. 

263 L (£20, & Champion.*)— Thomas and Henry Ward, High Farm Stud, PInchtnthorpe, 
Guisborough, for 6394 Nada Ross, brown, born in 1918 [foal by Periosteum], bred by James 
Clarke, Balreask, Ireland; a. Captain Ross, d. Nada the Lily by Spook. 

251 n. (£10.)— Liettt.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Bobreli., Bart., C.B.E., iCnepp Castle Estate 
Office, Horsham, for 6739 Blood Ruby, brown, born in 1918 [foal by St. Tudwal]; e. 
The Beat 147, d. $201 Princess Ruby by Red Prince 2nd, 

255 m. (£5.) — Waiter J. Fryer. 0.B,E., Holme Park, Sonning, Berks, tor 5847 Larch, bay, 
bom in 1911 [foal by HastatusJ, bred by Col. B. 0. Meysoy Thompson, Hnatosboro', 
Yorks; a. Birk GiU 178, d. Britannia. ^ j » * 


* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
best Mare or FUly. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the British Percheron Horae Society for the 
best Filly In Class 36, bom in Great Britain. 

* Prizes, exc^t Fourth, given by the British Percheron Horse Society, 

* (ffiampion Gold Medal, given by the Hunters* Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, for the best Mare four years old and upwards, whl<ffi must be <^1^er registered 
in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month of the Award. 
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266 IV, (S4.)—Mies R. M. Harrison, Maer 30[all, Newcastle, Stafifs, for Nell Gwynnoi dieat- 
nut, born In 1910 (foal by Tredennordl. 

263 R. N.—Capt. J, B. 0. Cowan, Kerslcnowe, Kelso, for Sonia 8rd, 

H. 0.—264. 

Class 89.— Hunter CoU Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 38* 

271 1, (filO.)—T homas and Hbnby Ward, High Farm Stud, Pinchinthorpe, Gulsborough, 
for brown, born April 12; Periosteum, d, 6349 Nada Boas by Captain Boss. 

267 n, (65 .)—Miss R. M. Harrison, Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, for dark chestnut, born 
May U; s. Tredennord, d. Nell Gwynne by King’s Courtship. 

266 m. (68 .)—Gborob Dickinson, Cark Mills, Cark-ln>Cartmel, for Caik FoRprint* bay, 
born March 28; a. Silver Fox C., d. 6265 Cark Bridgett. 

265 R. N.—Capt. J. R. 0, Cowan, Kersknowe, Kelso. 

Class 40.-—Hunter FUly Foals, ike produce of Mares in Class 38. 

274 I. (610.)—Robson Soott, HIghtown Hill, Ringwood, Hants, for Marohmist, brown, bom 
April 5; 6. Marchmond, d, 6435 Optimist. 

273 n. (66 .)—Walter J. Prybr, C.B.B., Holme Park, Sonning, Berks, for bay, bom April 1; 
*. Haatatus, d. 5847 Larch by Birk Gill 178. 

272 m. (63 .)~-Lihut.-Col. Sir Mbrrik R. Burrehl, Bart., C B.B., Knepp Castle Estate 
Otttc^ Horsham, for bay or brown, bom April 28; a. St. Tudwal, d. 5739 Blood Ruby ^ 
The Best 147. 

Class 41. —Hunter Mares {Novice), with Foals at foot 

278 t (620, & R. N. for Champion.*)--F rrdtbrick Rowb, Cavendish Lodge, Mansfield, for 
Eventful, bay, bom In 1921 (foal 6y SUonyx), bred by G. Godson, Aswarby, Sleaford; a. 
Irawaddy, 

279 H. (610.)—Francis Samctbison, Breckenbrough Hall, Thlrsk, Yorks, for 6218 Scotfree, 
^j^bom In 1923 (foai by Brehwemosl; «. Flying Scot, d. 4965 Dream by Drummer 

277 m. (66 .)—Major W. H. Rawnsxby, Well Vale, Alford, lines, for 6945 Meraiaid ibth, 
bay, aged (toal by Mankato]; e. Btrkgil) 178. 

276 R. N.—GVY FBNWiOiBL, North Luffenham Hall, Stamford, for Santa Gertmdis- 

Class 42.'-^Hunter CoU Foeds, the produce of Mares in Class 41. 

281 1 (610.)— Francis Samvrxson, Breokenbrongh Hall, Thlrsk, for Mosstrooper, bay, bom 
May 8; s. Erehwemos, d. 6218 Scotfree by Flying Scot. 

282 H* (65.)—A. and D. Walkriu Woodhouse, Tutbury, Burton-on-Trent, for Cuckoo* bay, 
bom April 26; a. Stronghold, d. Cara by Caubeau. 

Class ^.—Hunter FUltf Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 41. 

286 1. (610.)—Major W. H. Rawnslby, Well Vale, Alford, Lines, for bay, bom April 6; 
a. Mankat^ d. 6945 Mermaid 16th by Birk Gill 178. 

286 n. (66 .)—FrrprRICK Rowb, Cavendish Lodge, Mansfield, for chestnut, bom April 26 j 
«* Silonyx, d. Eventful by Irawaddy. 

283 m. (63,WGoy Fbnwiok, North Luffenham Hall, Stamford, for bay, bom April 10; 
a. Tremola, d. 6690 Santa Gertrudls by Santair. 

Class 44. —Hunter FUMes, bom in 1925* 

287 L (620,41; R. N* for Obampion.*)—M rs. M. S. BIiLISOv, Ashfield, Malton, for 6987 Mercenam 
Mary, brown, bred by w. B. Brown, Southholme, SUngsby, Yorks; s« Dusholm, d. 
067(f Proud Mary by Proudrldge. 

289 It (610.)—T. S, Huobrs, Dlngley Lodge, Market Haxborough. for Danish* bay, bred 
by Sir George Eenwiok, Newminster Abbey, Morpeth; a. Dunholm, d. Ishanl by Santry. 

291 in. (66*)—Mrs. 0. L SMiTH-RmNP, Barford HIU, Warwick, for 6786 Snail 8rd* bay; 
a. Gay Lally* d. 6026 Snail 2nd by saimamock. 

Class 45.*— FiUies, bom in 1926. 

203 1. (620, Ss Champion.*)—M ajor Clivr Brhrrns. Swinton Grange. Malton, for 6799 
Swintott Bonora* brown i a, Dunholm, d. 4106 Heather 3rd by Scotch Sign. 

297 B. (6X0.)—Miss R, ML HARRISON, Blaer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, for Film Star, chestnut; 
a. Hunty Gowk 186, d. 6232 New Star by Travelling Lad, 

296 nt (65.h-WAiiTBR J. Fryrr, O.B.B., Holme Park, Sonning, Berks, for 6643 La-Tania, 
bay: a. Tantamount, d. 5847 Larch by Birk GllL 

296 R. N.—W. Lindsay Eyrrard, M.P., Eatolifle Hall, Leicester, lot Gay Lass 10th. 


* Champion Gold Medal, given by the Hunters' Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, lor the best Mare four years old and upwards, which must be either 
registers in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month of the Award* 

* Oimmplon Gold Medal, given by the Hunters' Improvement and National Li^t Horse 
Breeding Society, for the best Filly not exceeding twee years old, which must be either 
jf^stewMl in ibe Stud Book^ or the entry tendered wltbiu a month of the Award. 
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Class ^c^HunUr Fillips, bom in 1927. 

299 L (£20.)—Capt. JT. E. 0. OowAH, Kersknowe, Kfilso, for 6888 Sonally, bay; Gay LaUy» 
d, 6627 Sonia 8rd by Newburgn. 

807 JL (£10.)— John Edwahd Jones, Treworgan, Eoss, Herefordshire, for 6029 Juliette, 
brown; s. Forum, d, 6889 Cardona by Cardonaldh ^ 

800 m. (£5.)— John Drumomnd, Megginch Castle, Errol, for 6989 VaudeviUe, chestnut, 
bred by Mrs. John Drummond, Meggiuch Castle, Errol; s. Harmonius, rf. Actress, 

806 IV, (£4.)— Fawcett Hionett, The Nook, West Derby, Liverpool, for 698i Flying Hebe* 
chestnut; e. Top Covert, d. 6449 Flying Hornet by Serlby Drake. 

809 B, N.—Mas. HoWAEn Mandbr, iSfyauU Manor, Wolverliampton, for Veronica. 


Class 47,— Hunter Geidings, bom in 1925. 

323 I. (£20.)—Mas. E. M. VAtroHAN, Blackladies, Brewood, Stafford, for Rover 977, chestnut, 
br^ by G. P. Ballard, Park Farm, Shifnal; $. King Midas, d. 6665 Melrose 4th. 

311 n. (£10.)— Major Cuvb Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Fleet-o*-gate 1070, 
chestnut; 8. Aynsley, d, 6151 Flemish Queen by Pericles, . , , . 

316 lU. (£5.)— John Epward Jones, Treworgan, Eoss, Herefordshire, for Astox^hmeat, 
chestnut, bred by W. E. Jones, Trwstllewelyn, Garthmyl, Mont.} e. Great Surprise, 
d. Naivete by Le Blizon. 

820 IV. (£4,)— Major W. H. Rawnsley, Well Vale, Alford, Linos, for Topsail 061, brown; 
j. Top Covert, d. 6790 Sea Gull 8th by Prince Charles 2nd. 

814 V, (£§.)—W. Lindsay Everard, M.P., Eatollfle Hall, Leicester, for Drake 2n4 1057, 
chestnut, br^ by Mrs. Hunt, Bast Bridgeford, Nottingham; Indian Emmer. 

819 B. N.— Major W. H. Eawnsdey, tor Top QaUant. 

H. 0.—812. 

Class 48.— Hunter Gddvnga, bom in 1926. 

329 L (£20.)—^Lady Beryl Gilbert, Eevesby Abbey, Boston, Lines, for Eevesby 916, bay ; 
s. Mankato, d. 6264 Lady Beryl by Reynard. 

835 n. (£10.)—MRS. E. M. Vadohan, Blackladies, Brewood, Stafford, for Tantoi, chestnut, 
bred by A. McCann, Navan, Co. Meath; a. Tangiers, d, Clytol by Santol. 

827 HL (S&.y^JoBTH DRtTMMOSD, Megglnoh Castle, Errol, for Irish Jig 1080, bay, bred by 
Mrs. John Drummond, Meg^nch Clastic, Errol; s. Harmonious, d. Bridget. 

831 rv. (£4.)— Mrs. Howard Mandbr, Trysull Manor, Wolverhampton, for John Peel* bay, 
bred by Lt.'Col. Sir Merrik E. Burrell, Bart., G.B.E., Knepp gasUe, Horsham; a. The 
Beat 147, d. 5880 The Belle by Hanover Square. 

828 B. N«—Lady Beryl Gilbert, for Bob’s CMoe. 


Class 49. —Hunter OoUs or Geldings, bom in 1927. 

846 L (£20.)— Sib Henry H. A. Hoabe, Babt., Stourhead, Eeals, Wilts, for Tidal Z040 
bay gelding; s. Tidal Wave, d. 6697 Lady Dorchester by Barbed Pence. 

849 n* (£10.)— Major W. H. Rawnsley. Well Yale, Alford, Linos, for Topmast, chestnut 
colt; 8. Top Covert, d. 5470 Mermaid 8th by Ocean Wave. 

850 HL (£5.)—Mrs. E. M, Vaughan, Blackladies, Brewood, Stafford, tor Alston, bay colt, 
bred by G. P. Ballard, Park Par% Shifnal; «. Tlie Alder, d. Mias Heston by Hesron. 

839 IV, (£4.)—Miss Dawson, Etwall Hall, Derby, for Woodsptlte, chestnut gelmng; a. Top 
Covert, d. 6870 Witch Dance by Ipswich. » e ♦ 

347 V. (£8.)—R. Maohin, Old Thoruvllle, Kirk Hammerton, York, for Kirkoaldy, chestnut 
colt, bred by Sir R, S, Naim, Leslie, Fifeshlre; 8. Scarlet Rambler, d. Frisk by Taniaw* 
341 B. N.~^Mtss Mary K. Dean, The Hall, Carlton Scroop, Grantham, for Marihm^ows. 

Specud Produce Prim of £3 each, given by the HASH,, and Second Prizes 
of £l each, by the Hwnters' ImprovenmU and National Ihght Horse Breeding 
Society, for the two best groups of three young animals in Classes 44 to 49, by the same 
Thoroughbred or Registered HurUer Sire. A Gold Medal ms given by the H.L ds 
N.L.H.B.S, to the owner of the sire of the winning group, and a Silver Medal to 
the owner of the sire of the aecemd group. 


Sired by Dhnholm. 

287 Mercenary Mary, brown filly, exhibited by MBS. M. S. Ellison. 
289 Danish, bay filly, exhibited by T. S. Hughes. 

298 Swinton Bonorak brown filly, exhibited by Major 0. Behrens. 


Sired by Top Covert. 

306 Flying Hebe, chestnut filly, exhibited by Fawcett Hionett. 
820 Topsail, brown gelding, exhibited by Major W. H. Rawnsley. 
849 Topmast* chestnut coit, exhibited by Major W. B. Rawnslev. 
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Polo and Riding Ponies. 

Clla$s SO*— Polo and Biding Pony Mares, wUh Poals at foot, not exceeding 16 hands. 
362 1 (£20, Champion,* & Champion.*)—H. Bright, The Cove, Sllvordale, Carnforth, (or 
4168 Silvery 2nd, brown, born in 1914 [foal 63 / Tabarln), bred by the late Sir John Barker, 
Bishop’s Stortford; s. Right For’ard 368, d. 1633 Silver Queen by Saudi way 121, 

361 n. (£10.)—MRS. John G. Peel, Peover Hall, Knutsford, for Snov^ake 2nd (Approved 
Mare Register, p. 273), white, aged [foal by Jazz Band 1449J, bred by P. Power, Rabhkeal, 
Co. Limerick; s. Goblet (G.S.B.), d, by Thory (G.S.B.). 

354 HI, (£ 5 .)—Mrs. M. M. FitzGerald, Marsden muor, Cirencester, for Blonde (Approved 
Mare Register, p. 108), chestnut, aged [foal by Cherry Tint 7611. 

357 ly. (£4, & B. N. for Champion.*)—T resham GiiiBEy, Whitehall, Bishop^ Stortfora, (or 
Emerald 3rd (Approved Mare Register, p. 248), chestnut, aged [foal wild Tint 1207]. 

355 R. N.—Oapt. w. H. Franob-Hayhijrst, Bostook Hall, Middlewich, for Coronet 

Class 51 .—Poh and Biding Pony FUlies or Qddings, horn in 1926. 

366 L (£20.)—TRESHAM Gilbby, Whitehall, Bishop's Stortford, for Soots Grey (Supp. 1925), 
dark gr^ gelding, bred by Capt. Stanley Benny, 42 Dover Street London; «. Bridge- 
water (G.S.B.), d. 3888 Lady Grey. 

362 n. (£10, & B. B. for Champion.*)—H. Bright, The Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, for 
Silverdale Aquatint (Supp. 1925), bay Ally; s. Cherry Tint 761, d. 4168 Silvery 2nd by 
Right For’ard 368. 

364 HI (£ 6 .)—Miss B. G, Cort-Wriqht, Little Gaddesden, Berkhamated, Herts, for 
Cherry Lea! (Supp. 1926), bay gelding; a. Cherry Tint 761, d. Silhouette (Approved 
Mare Reglater^jp. 16^. 

365 R. N,—Cart, w, H. FBANOB-HATHtmsT, Bostock lOall, Middlewich, for Eoslne. 

Class 62 .—Polo and Biding Pony GoUa, PiUies or QeUdings, bom in 1926. 

369 L (£20, Champion,* B. H. for Champion.*)—M rs. Davies-Cooke, Gwysaney, Mold, 
for Calls (Supp. 1926), dark chestnut flily, bred by P, T. Davies-Cooke, Gwysaney, Mold: 
«. The Marne 1075. a. 8322 Calico by Don Pateicio 692. 

367 H. (£10.)—H, Bright, The Cove. Silverdale, Carnforth, for Sflverdale Chirmp (Supp, 
1926), chestnut gelding; s. Silverdale Cheerio 1320, d. Medina (Approved Mate Re^tiear, 

372 6l (£5.)—Tresham GHiBbt, Whitehall, Bishop's Stortford, for Soldier Boy (Supp. 1926), 
chestnut colt j 0 . Royal Re<^t (Supp. 1922), d. Miss Hilder (Approved Mare Register, 

p. 128). 

368 TSL Mibb B. G. Cory-Wright, Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted, for Lndnda. 

Class 63 *—Polo and Biding Pony Golts, FiUies or Geldings, bom in 1927* 

370 L (£20.)—MRS. M. M. FitzGeraxd, Marsden Manor, Cirencester, for Black Lead (Supp, 
1027), dark brown Ally; s. Thruster 1123, d. Black Bess 10th (Approved Mare Register. 

& 107). 

. (£ 10 .)—Capt, W. H. Franoe-Hayhttrst, Bostock Hall, Middlewich, for Coral 2nd 
(Supp. 1927), chestnut filly; «. Bachelor’s Image, d. 4900 Coronet by Little Corona 814. 
379 HL (£ 6 .)—TRESHAM G 11 .BKY, Whitehall, Blshoj^s Stortford, (or Rus^ Tint (Supp. 1927), 
chestnut oolt; 0 . Wild Tint 1207, d. Rusty (Approved Mare Register, p. S3). 

382 R. N.—Mrs. John G, Peer, Peover Hall, Knutsford, lor Snowflake 8rd. 


Welsh Mountain Ponies. 

Olass 54. —Welsh Mountain Pony SuMons, bom in or before 1926, not eseeeediny 

12 hands, 

388 L (£16.)— Lord Swansea, D.8.0.i M.V.O,. Caer Berls, BuUth, Breconshire, for Caw 
Boris King Cole 9958, grey, born In 1917, bred by Mrs. H, D, Greene, Grove, Craven Arms ; 
0, Grove King Cole find 565, d* 4431 Grove Sprite find by Grove BaUistite 200. 

384 IL (£10.)— Mibb Mathieson, Gatesheath Cottle, Tattenhall, Chester, for Gatesheath 

Magic 1316, black, bora In 1923, bred by Mrs. H, 0. Wykeham, Inwoods, Rugby; a. 
Colo Tit, d 6321 Dunchurch Judy 2nd by Grave Wild wales 698. 

383 HL (£6.)— John Jones <fc Son* Dlnarth Hall Pony Stud, Coiwyn Bay, for Uwyn Satan 
1326, dark grey, bora in 1923, bred by Major W, MarshalJ Dugdale, D.8,0., Uwyn Stud 
Farm, Llanlyllin, Mont.; a, Kllhendre CJeltlc SUverlii^t 953,4, 6086 Llwyn Tempter by 
Temptation 527. 

887 B. IL— Lord Swansea, D.S.O., M.V.O,, for Caer Beiis Epsom. 


»Champion Gold Medal, given by the National Pony Society lor the best Maxe or FlUy. 

* Bronze Medal, given by the National Pony Society for the beat Foa) In Claas 50 entered in 

the Suppiement to the National Pony Stud Book. ^ ^ ' ^ 

* Champion Silver Medal, given by the National Pony Society for the beat FJBy. 
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Class mj--Wd8h MourUain Pony Marea, with Foots at foot, not exceeding 12 hands, 
389 1 (£16.)— Capt. H. a. BflLLViitB, Tedatone Court, Bromyard, for 0037 drove Firelight* 
brown, bom In 1917 [foal by Grove King Cole 2nd 666), bred by Mrs. E. Greene, Grove, 
Craven Arms; e. Shooting Star 73, d. 8017 Grove Twilight by Grove Balltstite 200, 
892 E. (£10.)—Misses May and Scmmers, Church Moor, Clnirch Stretton. for 6902 Clmnhet 
Miss Mary, dapple grey, born In 1917 [foal by Grove Elfin 729], bred by the puchew of 
INewcastle, Clumber Park, ’Worksop j s. Hardwick Oon<iucror 068* »* 3768 Clumber 
Janet M by Hardwick Sensation 070. 


Shetland Ponies. 

Class 56.— SkeOand Pony StaUions, bom in or hefort 1626, not exceeding 
10*2 hands, 

897 L (£16, & Champion.M rs. Etta Dtjpptts, Penniwdls, Blstree, Herta, for Dibblita ot 
Penniwells 1087, black, bom in 1920; «. BUtz 848, d. 2193 Dlddy by Diamond 267. 

399 XL (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)—R. W, R. Maokbnzib, Carpow, Newburgh* Fife, for 
Bra^ Hat, blacl^ bora in 1923, bred by Francis N. M. Gourlay, Tynron, Thornhill, 
Dumfrieaahlre; s. Helmet of Earlshall 408, d. 2327 Delia by Thor 88. 

898 HL (£6.)— Mbs. Etta Duffus, for Marvel of Eadshall, black, born in 1924, bred by 
R. W. R. Mackenzie, Carpow, Newburgh, Fife; a. Helmet or Earlshall 408* d. 3930 
Mamery of Weddiker by Minotaur 607. 

395 R. N.— Mbs. Betty Cox, Marsh wood Manor, Bridport, for Bandana 1186* skewbald* 
bom in 1924, bred by William Roy, St. Ives* Crieff, Scotland; «. Glenbrittle Chief 992, 
d. 2679 Kerchief 2nd by Flint 240. 


Class 67 .—iSheUand Pony Mares, wi£h Foals at foot, not exceeding 10*2 hands* 

403 I. (£16.)— Mrs. Etta Dttffos, Penniwells, Elstree, Herts, for Peace of Coin, black, born 
in 1919 [foal by Discoverer of Penniwells 1164J, bred by Lady S. Hicks-Beaoh, Coin St. 
Aldwyn, Fairford: «. Patriot 936, d. 8689 Peasblossom by Donner 765. 

404 IL (£10.)—R. W. R, Mackbnzib, Carpow, Newburgh, Fife, lor 3927 Emery of Earlshall. 
mey, bom in 1914 [foal by Gluss Norseman 769]; a. Bridegroom of Earlshall 400, d. 1040 
Emily 2nd by Handlu 224. 

401 XH. (£5.)—Mbs. Betty Coe, Marshwood Manor* Bridport* for 760 Eventide* skewbald* 
bom in 1910 [foal by Lord of Tingon 928]. 


Bidii^ Glasses.^ 

Htjntees. 

Class 68.— Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in 1924. 

486 I. (£16.)— 'W, J. Shith* Ltd.* 21 Little Cadogan Place* London* S.W.1* for Jason* bay 
adding. 

420 n. (£10.)—SPEitCER Gordon Freeman, Forsefell, Little Bealings, Suffolk* for ^mothy 
of Clonsilla* chestnut gelding. 

430 nt (£5.)—MBS. Howard Mander, Trysull Manor, Wolverhampton, for Gentleman 
Robert (Supp. Ho, 855), chestnut gelding, bred ^ G. P. Ballard, Park Farm, Shlfnal, 
Salop ; 6, King Midas, d. 6362 Mias Heston by Heston. 

410 tv. (£3.)—W. B. Brown, Southolme, Slingsby, Yorks, for Dunthom* bay gelding, bred 
by T. Martom Salton Manor. Sinnlngton; s. Dunholm, d. by (jrathome. 

432 E. N.—C. J. teioaps, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Boy Brian. 

Class 69.— Humter Mares or Gddings {Novke), bom in or before 1024, up to 
from 12 to 14 stones. 

446 L {£16.>—John Darby, HiUmorton, Rugby, for Red Robin, chestnut goldhig, born in 
1923. 

466 n. (£10.)— Hon. Edward Grbenadi, Rod Houso, Melton Mowbray, for Radiant Son, 
brown gelding, bom in 1920, bred by the National Stud; s* Sunsbxr, d. Osoa Mara. 

461 to. (£5.)—John Draob, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Marigold, brown mare, 
born in 1923. 

467 tv. (£3.)— Lady Hunioke, 80 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1, for Pumde, bay gelding, 

bom in 1923. ^ 

430 R, N.—Mrs. Howard Mander, for Gentleman Robert (See Class 58.) 

Class 60.— Hunter Mares or Gddings {Novice), bom in or h^ore 1924, up to 
more t^n 14 stones* 

452 I. (£15.)— John Draoe, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Rtifug* oheatntit gelding, 
bora In 1921. o» 


»(Jhampion Silver Medal, given by the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society, for the best 
Shetland Pony. 

* Prizes given by the Nottingham Local Committee, 
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496 XL (£lO.)>**U.WBAVEE»Oadtletown,Fanidoii, Cheshire, for OhadieOha]^!!]), brown gelding^ 
horn in 1922. 

420 m, Spbnobh OonnoN Freeman, for Timothy of ClonsiUa. (See Class 68.) 

464 IV. (43.)— Major J, L, Nioeisson, Hinton Manor, Swindon, for Robert, brown gelding, 
bom in 1921. 

Olass 61.— Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1924, up to not more 
tf^n 14 stones* Suitable to carry a lady, and to be ridden by a lady, side-saddle, 

490 t (416.)— Major V, D. S. Williams, Greens Norton Court, Towcester, for Wait and 
See 6905, chestnut mare, bom In 1921. 

474 H. (SIO.)— 0. Q. Moseley, Agden HoU, Agden, Iiymn, Cheshire, for Scotch Bun, brown 
gelding, bom in 1922. 

457 BOU (250->1 >ad7 Honloee, for Puzzle. (See Class 59.) 

448 IV. (43.)— John Darby, HiUmorton, Rugby, for Leap Frog, chestnut gelding, bom in 
192.8. 

455 B. N.— The Hon. Edward Greenadl, for Radiant Son* (See Class 59.) 

0.—476. 

Class 62.— Hunter Mares or Gddings, bom in or before 1924, up to from 12 to 

13-7 stones, 

427 I, (420.)—John Edward Jones, Treworgam Ross, Herefordshire, for Red Rnfus, chest¬ 
nut gelding, bom In 1923, bred by G. Jones, Delbury, Graven Arms; e. Bachelor's Image, 
d. Betty by Red Sahib. 

478 H. (415.)— Mrs. E. M. Yadohan, Blackladies, Brewood, Stafford, for Golden Friar 
(Stmp. No. 1021) (G.S.B.), chestnut gelding, bom in 1928, bred by washin^n Singer 
5 , Friar Marcus, a. Mot d’Or by Chaucer. 

446 m. (410.)— John Darby, for Bed Robin. (See OUss 69.) 

461 IV. (45.)— John Draob, for Marigold. (See Class 69.) 

474 V. (i^)—0. G, Moseley, for Scotch Bun. (See Class 61.) 

475 R. N.—J. Kenneth Stevenson, The (Dhase, Upper Welland, Malvern Wells, for Osbertcn. 
0.—465. 

Class 68.— Hunter Mares or Gddings, bom in or before 1924, up to more than 
13*7 and not more than 16 slones, 

490 1. (420, St Champion.*)— Major Y. D. S, Wtllums, for W^t and See. (See Class 61.) 

481 n. <416, St R. N. lor Champion.*)— Lt.-Col. T. D. Alexander, Remount Depot, Melton 
Mowbray, for Director, bay gelding, bom in 1922. 

449 lU. (410.)— John Darby, HiUmorton, Rugby, for General, bay gelding, bom in 1920. 

484 IV. (46.)— Major T. H. 0. Webster, Glangrwyney Court, Ctlckbowell, South Wales, 

for Greenane. brown gelding, bom In 1928, bred by G. Nugent, Greenane, Clonmel, 
Ireland; «. KUteel, a, Molly by The Rake. 

488 V. (43.) —Cart. V. H. Holt, IJngmoor, Kirbymooiside, York, for Sandstorm, brown 
gelding, bom in 1920. 

Class Sk^Hunter Mares or Gddings, bam in or h^ore 1924, up to more &han 

16 stones, 

452 t (420 .)—John Draoe, for Rufns. Class 60.) 

476 H. (416,)—J. Kenneth Stevenson, The Chase, Upper Welland, Malvern, for Blee 
Train, bay gelding, bom in 1922. 

460 ni. (410.)— John DARBY, HiUmorton, Rugby, for Emperor, bay gelding, bom in 1922. 

466 lY. (46.)—R. Weaver, for OharUe Chaplin. (See Class 60.) 

486 Y. (43.)—D. F. Barnett, Danygralg, Newton, Forthcawl, Glam., for Big Ben, light bay 
gelding, bom In 1922. 


Hacks, 

Class ^,^Haeh Mares or Gddings, not exceeding 16 hands^ 

606 I. (416.)—The Dowaoer lady Fenrhyn, Wloken Faxk, Stony Stratford, for Susannah, 
black mare, bom in 1923; «. Itince Friarstown, d Hannah Ann by Chari. 

601 U, (410J— Lady Mitriel Liddbll-Grainoer and the Hon. Miss Diana Allsopp, 
Ayton Castle, Berwickshire, for Mida, brown mare, bom In 1923, bred by Lady Muriel 
Liddeli-Grainger i «. BlUldere. 

493 m. (45.)—John 0. Boot, Lenton House, Lenton, Nottingham, for Betty, chestnut msxe, 
bom in 1919. 

496 lY. (43 .)—Mrs. Philip Fleming, Grendon HaB, Grendon-Undmrwood, Bucks, lor 
Bli^ory, grey Riding, bom in 1922* 

492 E. N,-^APT. H. A. BELLViLLE, Tedstone Cou^, Bromyard, for The Shah. 


* Gold Ckudlenge Cup, given by gentlmen interested in Euntere, lor the best Mare or 
Gelding, 
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Class eS,'--Hach Mares or GeMings, over 15 hands, 

419 L (fllB. & Champion.')—W. OoNNOLit, Lowndes Arms, Whaddon, Blotchley, for BalUna» 
bay eeldlnfE. born in 1922. 

440 n. (£10.)—w, J. Smith, Ltd., 21 Little Oadogan Place, London, S.W.l, for Oadogott 
Hector, chestnut gelding, born In 1922. ^ ^ , x ^ 

411 HL (£5.)—W. B. Brow>i, Southolme, Slinpby, Yorks, for Home Proud, chestnut mate, 
born In 1924 ; 8 , Dunholm, d. Proud Mary by woudrldge. ^ ^ 

477 IV. (£3.)—J Kbitnbth Stbvbnson, The Chase, Upper Welland, Malvern, for Bed Cherry# 
chestnut gelding, born in 1923. , „ , , v. . ^ . 

497 B, M.—^Mbs. Philip Flbming, Crendon Hall, Grendon-Underwood, Bucks, for Bahchick. 

Glass SI,—'Each Mares or Gddings. Suitable to carry a lady and to he ridden 
by a lady side-saddle, 

440 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.')—W. J.Smith, Ltd., forCadogan Hector, (See Class 60.) 
419 H. (£10.)—W. Connollt, for BalHna. (See Class 35.) , , 

497 HL (£5.)— MRS. Philip Flemino, Grendon Hall, Grendon-Underwood, Bucks, for 
Babohiok, brown gelding, born In 1921. 

477 IV. (£3,)—J. Kenneth Stevenson, for Bed Cherry. (See Class 06.) 

H. 0.-439. C.—601. 


CaiLDBBsr’s Ponies. 

Class 68. —Pony Mares or Oddings, not exceeding 13 hands, to be ridden by a 
child, bom in or after 1918. 

622 L (£10.)— MCes. Geoegb Pavnibe, Baton Grange, Grantham, for Cdtio BriUlance, bay 
mare, bom in 1922. 

610 n. (£5.)— 3HES. 0. Paobt, Burbage Hall, Hindkley, for Bhew, dark grey mare, bom In 
1923. 

61$ nL (£8.)— Mrs. 0. Paobt, for Mickie, grey gelding, bom in 1919. 

517 B. N.— Mess Bosaund M. Mountain, The Grange, Habrough, Lines, for Princess. 

H. C.—513. 

Class 89.— Powy Mares or Qeldmgs, over 13 and not exceeding 14 hands, to be 
ridden by a child bom in or after 1916. 

626 L (£10.)— Pbeot Bradlby, Barrow House, Oakham, for Columbine, chestnut mare, 
bom in 1919. 

629 n. (£5.)— Petbe Hoy, Holland Hall, Melboum, Boyston, for Tantivity, dark brown 
gel^ng, bom in 1920. 

528 HL (£3.)—B. G. EoBBS, Wayside, Melton Mowbray, tor LadyMarv^ grey mare, aged. 

630 R N.— Miss Betty Langston, Fumivalls, Amersham, for who’s Who. 

H. 0.—526. 

Class 70. —Pony Mares or Gddings, over 14 and not exceeding 16 hands, to be 
ridden by a child, horn in or after 1912. 

605 L (£10.)— The Dowager Lady Pbnrhyn, for Susannah. (See Class 65.) 

604 IL (£6.)— Mrs. 0, Paoey, Burbage Hall, Hinckley, for Babect^ bay mare^ bom in 1021, 
495 m, (£3.)— Mrs, Philip Fleming, for Memory. (See Class 66.) 

642 B. B.— Arohie B. Moss, Loughborough, for OUmiix 8nd. 

H. a—540. 


Driving Glasses.* • 

Single Harness. 

Class 71. —Eamess Mares or Gddings (Novice), not exceeding 14 hands, 

577 t (£16.)—J. C. Jackson, Heathfield Cottage, Far Headlngley, Leeds, for Fusion* bay 
gelding, born in 1925, bred by Mrs. Sofer Whitburn, Amport St. Mary, Andover: s, 
Braislmeld Fuse 13567, d. 23909 Colne Marvel bg Oenmman John 3624. 

646 n. (£10.)— William Heath, Sydney House, Crewe, for 26379 La La BuooeiSy bay mare, 
bora m 1924, bred by W. M. Killlck, Hankelow Court, Nantwlch: Southwortn Swell 
11219, d. 24541 La La Melbourne bg Boyal Success 8996* 

664 m. (£6.)— Alexander G. Shibll, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W.l, for 
Valentino, bay gelding, bom In 1923, bred by John Brearley, West Dldabury, Manchester j 
s. Southworth Swell 112X9' d. 19126 Goodmanham l4idy Polonlus 4931, 

671 IV, (£3,)—J. Underwood 690 Mansfield Boad, Sherwood, Notts, for 26641 Danethome 
Carnation, bay mare, bora in 1925; s. Southworth Swell 11219, d, 26365 Pondfleld Magic 
Torch bg Torchfire 9472. ^ 

549 B, N.— Mrs. Edgar Henriques, Femholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for Vortex* 

H. C.—567, 


' Silver Challenge , ^ 
»Prizes given by the 


^ ven by a Member of the B,A,S.B. for the best Hack, 
ottingham Local Committee. 
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Class 72*— Bameas Mares or Geldings {Novice), over 14 and not escceeding 

16 haims* 

675 1. (£X6, Sc Champion.*)—F rank W. BnTm, Kirkholme, Beepdale ATCnne, Scarborough, 
26140 Glenavon Pebutante, bay mare, born in 1923, bred by Enoch Glen, Kalm Park, 
Bathgate; «. Ophellus IH344, d. 23982 Heathwood CJaprlc© by Weel^eld Polonlua 9968. 

672 n. (£10, & R. N. !or Champion.*)—J. PaRMNqton, Ashley View, Marfleet, Hull, for 
25935 Ashley Lady Campion, bay nxare, born in 1922; e, Bertrano 1S288, d. 19253 Lady 
Campion by Mathias 6473. 

547 m. (£6.)—WiLtiAM Heath, Sydney House, Crewe, for 26333 Nortie, black-brown mare, 
born In 1922, bred by Robert Scott, Thornhome, Carluke; a. Flash Mathias 11426, d. 
12987 Norah Garton by GStrton Duke of Connaught 3009. 

661 rv. (£3.)— MRS. C. BUrtlby Batt, Wood Edge, ShIplake-on-Thames, Oxon, for 26176 
Lady London, brown mare, bom In 1923, bred by W. M. Killick, Hankelow Court, Hant- 
wlch; s. Buckley Courage 13771, d, 24641 La La Melbourne by Royal Success 8996. 

Class 73.— Harness Mares or Geldings {Novice), over 16 hands. 

573 I. (fil5.)~ROBBRT Black, The Grove, Osbaldwlck, York, for G 503 Montrose, bay 
gelding, born in 1923, bred by Benjamin Oakes, Constitutional Club, London, W.O.; 
s. Highland Dew 13773, d. 19251 Lady Alicia by Sir Augustus 6662. 

664 n. (£10.)—W. S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, for Q 668 Knight of the 
Garter, black gelding, born In 1924, bred by Enoch Glen, Kalm Park, Bathgate; e. 
Bertrano 13288, d. 23567 Glenavon Pearl by Mathias 6473. 

552 in. (£5.)—-Mrs. Edgar Hbnriqtjes, Femholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for G641 
Fleetwood Orosader, bay gelding, bom in 1923, bred by the late 0. F. Kenyon, Steele, 
Wldtchurch, Salop; a. Buckley Courage 18771, d. 26010 Halloo Starlight by Antonius 
10559. 

668 IV, (£3.)— Frank 0. Minoprio, Avening Court, Avenlng, Glos., for G 661 Warwick 
Malvolio, bay gelding, bom in 1922, bred by E. O. Boston, Wylde Green, Birmingham; 

8. Haydon’a King Rufus 12860, d. 20266 Suffragette by Garton Duke of Connaught 3009. 

576 R* N.—Ohivbrs <fc Sons, Ltd., Hlston, Cambridge, for l^ton Leopardess. 

Class 74. —Harness Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13-2 hands. 

667 I. (£16,)—W. S. Millbr, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, for G 625 Jix, bay gelding, 
bom in 1924, bred by Mrs. Paget-Steavenson, Hurworth-on-Tees; a. Southworth Swwl 
11219, d, 22^9 Talke Duchess by Talke Fire King 9032. 

649 11. (£10.)—MRS. Edgar Hbnrxoves, Femholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for Vortex^ 
bay gelding, bom in 1921, bred by Barnes S. Hepburn, Taffs Farm, Nuneaton; a. Mel¬ 
bourne Shot 13055, d. 24317 Minnie Melbourne by Squire Melbourne 12167. 

567 in, (£6 .)—Mrs. T. W. Gborgb, Brooklyn Pony Stud, 17 Sherlock Street, Birmingham, 
for Donnyhrook Little Fusee 14048, dark bay gelding, bom In 1921, bred by Dr. Hedley 
Tomlinson, The Cottage, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham; a. Fusee 12620, d. 25326 
True Token by Tlssington Gideon 9042. 

Class 76. —Harness Mares or Geldings, over 13*2 arid not exceeding 14 hands. 

568 I, (£15.)—W. S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, for G 666 Fuse Junior, 
brown gelding, born In 1924: a. Braishheld Fuse 13567, d. 25150 Buckley Poppy by 
Little Briton 11813. 

553 n. (£10.)— MRS. Edgar Hbnriqvbs, Femholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for G 266 
Ces^an Furious, brown gelding, born in 1917, bred by G. T. Shield, Bumopheia, Durham; 
a. Sir Ivor 12737 by Torchftre. 

554 ni. (£5.)—Alexander G. Shibll, for Valentino. (See Class 71.) 

546 IV, (£3.)—William Hbath, for La La Success. (See Class 71.) 

580 R, N,—S. B, Moss, St. Fabiahs Drive, Chelmsford, for Hahrough Princess. 

Class 70,— Hamm Mares or Geldings, over 14 cmd not exceeding 15 hands. 

569 1, (£15, & Champion.*)—W. S. MiLLBR, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Barn, for G 583 
Knight Bachelor, brown gelding, born in 1922, bred by Enoch Glen, Kaim Park, Bathgate; 
9. opheUus 13344, d. 22171 Pallas Athene by Mathias 6473. 

575 n. (£10.)—l^RANE W, Bottle, for Glenavon Debutante. {See Class 72.) 

572 in. (£5,)—J. Partington, for Ashley Lady Campion. (See Class 72.) 

561 rv. (£3 .)—Mrs. O; Hartlbt Batt, for Lady Landor. (See Class 72.) 

547 R. N.—WiLLUK Hbath, for Nortle, (See Class 72.) 

H. 0.-681. 

Class 77.—Hameas Mares or Geldings, over 16 and not exceedisig 16*2 hands. 


564 I. (£15.)—W, S. Miller, for Knight of the Garter. (See Class 73.) 

673 IL (£10,)— Robert Black, for Montrose.^ (See Clam 78.) ^ ' 

552 HI. (£5.)— Mrs. Edgar Hbnejiqubs, for Fleetwood Cmsadet. (See Class 78.) 
558 IV, (£3,)—Frank 0. Minoprio, for Warwick Malvolio, (See Claes 73.) 


* Gold Challenge Cup, given by a Member of the Hackney Horse Society, for the best 

animalln the Novice Classm.' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* The ** Glasgow ^ Gold Challenge Cup, given by a Member of the R.A,S,E., for the best 
animalin Classes 74 to 78. 
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Class 78.— Harness Mares or Oddings^ cmex 16*2 hands, 

B74 I. & R. H. for Champion.')—ROBERT Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for 
G 490 Field Adjutant, bay gelding, bom in 1921, bred by Miss R. B. Babcock, Shawlands, 
LingfleW; s. Banum Grand Faahlon 10688, d. 21870 Blanca by Leopard 9783. 

682 It (210 ,)—Thbo. HiQNBTT, St. Ives, Sandfleld Parl^ West Derby, Liverpool, for G190 
Kentmere King, bay gelding, bora In 1916, bred by J. Harold Wright, Morton, Blngloy; 
A. Mathias 0473, d. 16122 Queen of Newton by Royal Banegelt 6786, , , 

684 HL (£5.)—Thro. Hiqnrtt, for O 864 Lord Jessamine* bay gelding, bora In 1918,^bred 

by the late Robert Scott, Thorahome, Carluke; s. Mathlaa 7473, d. 11619 Sweet Jessa** 
mine by Robert Ellesmere 2069. . ... 

687 IV. (£3.)—Thbo. HiaNUTT, for Q 347 Sefton Courtier, bay gelding, bora In 1021, t^ed 
by Enoch Glen, Kaim Park, Bathgate; s, Ophelius 13344, d. 24943 OaklngtonBing*o -Boll 
by Antonius 10559. 

560 R. N.—Frank C. Mxnopbio, Avening Court, Avening, Glos, for NetheraR Bonny Boy* 
Double Harness. 

Class 79.— Harness Mares or Oddings, 

669 & 670 L (£15.)—W. S. Miller, for Knight Bachblot (see Class 76), and 24479 Dantun 
Woodbine, brown mare, bom in 1916 ; s.^thias 6478, d. 22007 Galway by Sir Augustus 
6562. 

682 & 584 n. (£10 .)—Tkeo. Htonett, for Kentmere King and Lord Jessamine. (See Class 78.) 

685 (& 687 IlL (£5 .)—Thbo. Hionett, for G 279 Sefton Cavalier, bay gelding, bora In 1920, 
bred by the late Joseph Morton, Stow, Bownham Market; «. St. Adrian 13090, d. 24150 
AUeyne by Becklngham Squire 8070; and Sefton Courtier. (See Class 78.) 

680 581 XV. (£3.)—S. E. MOSS, St. Fabian’s Drive, Chelmsford, for 26732 Habrough Prinoess, 

bay mare, bom In 1921, bred by J. E. Rushworth, Bskdale. Bargate, Grimsby: a. South» 
•worth Swell 11219, d. 28622 Holland Hespera by Southworth Swell 11219; and Braishfleld 
Juniper 14103, bay gelding, born in 1921, bred by Mrs. A. 0. King, Braishdeld Manor. 
Roxnsey; s. Royal Success 8996, d. 21860 Beckingham Lady Crichton by Admiral 
Crichton 9578. 

Tandems. 

Class 80.— Harness Mares or Gddings, 

582 (& 584 L (£15.)—Theo. Hignitt, for Kentmere King and Lord Jessamine. (See Class 78.) 

680 <fc 581 n. (£10.)—S. E. Moss, for Habrou^ Princess and Braishfleld Juniper. (See CUiss 79.) 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns. 

Class SZ-—Shorthom BvHs, horn in or before 1926. 

664 I. (£15, Champion,* Champion,* and Champiom*)— Robert L. P. Bvncan, Pitpolntie, 
Auchterhouse, Forfarshire, for Balcaira Royal Standard 204694, dark roan, bom Dec. 0, 
1926, bred by F. L. Wallace, Balcaira, Oldmeldrum, Aberdeenshire; «, Calrossle Ramsdon 
Monarch 188184, d. 8769 Balcaira Royalty by Edgcote Martial Law 125388. 

662 IL (£10.)— Albert James Marshall, Brfdgebauk, Stranraer, for Beaufort Royal Prince 
196232, white, born March 21, 1924, bred by General Lord Lovat, Beaufort Castle, 
Beauly; t, Lawhill Scottish King 178816, d. 27046 Naemoor Princess Royal by Edgcote 
Masterpiece 116277. 

666 HL (£5.)—C. B. QvNTHBR, Tongswood, Hawkhurst, Kent, for duny Golden Charm 
197489, red roan, bora Match 7, 1924, bred by I.ady Cathcart, Cluny Castle, Aberdeen¬ 
shire ; e. Cluny Regal Star 164879, d. 6430 Cudham Broadhooks 4tii by Golden Charm 
186760. , 

657 IV. (£4.)— Joseph BUrrxs, Braokenburgh Tower, Carlisle, for Oxford Duke of Oalthwaite 
100th 201491, dark roan, bora Doc. 18, 1924; a, Pride of Belmont 192977, d. 13722 
Oxford Duchess of Caithwalte 97th by Gainford Grand Duke 126637. 

663 V. (£3.)— Lord Merthyr, Hean Casue, Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire, for Hoan Arthur 
190428, red, born May 6,1923; s. Balcaira Leader 168680, d. 6719 Hoan Augusta Fyvle 
2nd by Hean Cardigan 142868. 

668 E. N.— Sir Richard A. Cooper, Bakp., BiUington, Leighton Buzzard, for lyymbfflf dipper 
King. 

0.-661. 0.—660. 

* The Glasgow ” Gold Challenge Cup, given by a Member of the R.A.S.B., for the best 

animal in Classes 74 to 78. 

* Champion Prize of £20, given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Bull. A Silver 

Medal Is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Bull 

Challenge Cup, given by the Argentine Shorthorn Breeders* Association, for the 

best Bull. 

. ®r<^er8 Colling ** Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup, given through the Durham 

Agricultural Committee, for the beet Shorthorzu 
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Class 84,— Shorthorn JSuUs, born on or bettoeen January 1 and, March 31, 1926.^ 

665 h (filR.)—A lsxandmr <fc Adpie, NewWgRln, Cambus, Stirling, for CoUynie Bed Bing 
21004, red, bom Jan. 31, bred by Duthie Webster, Collynle, Tarves, Aberdeenshire: 
«. King William 173110, d. 22597 Lutwyche Orocus by Cluny Mintmaster 147996. 

668 n. (216.1— Lady Lbon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley, for Bletcmey Clipper Bang 213624, 
roan, bom Jan, 10, bred by the late Sir Herbert Leon, Bart., Bletchley Park; «. King’s 
Messenger 173092, d. 61502 Clipper Lady Balcaim Royal Diamond 160692. 

666 nt (26.) —L. V. Gaihand, Greenbanfc, The Towans, Hayle, Cornwall, for Climsland 

Clipper King 214584, roan, bora Jan. 19, bred by The Duke of Cornwall, K.G., 

Marsh Farm, Landulph, Cornwall; s, Climsland Begal King 2nd 197380, d, 36146 
Dalcapon aipper by Queen’s Guard 166197. 

667 B. N.—^A. L. JESSOPP, Lexham Hall, King’s Lynn, for Lezham Baron. 

Class 85.— Shorthorn BvUa^ bom on or between April 1 and December 31, 1926. 

676 L (Sl$,)—AiiBEKP James Mabshald, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Bosehaugh Bootlegger 
218733, red, bora May 4, bred by Mrs. Fletcher, Besehaugh, Avoch; «, Notlaw Luck 
138276, d, 48683 Bosehaugh Flora 7th by The Last Baron 157072. 

669 n. (£10.)—H.B.H. The Prince op Waies, K.G., Grove Farm, Lenton, Nottingham, for 
Climsland Bamsden Monarch 2nd 214544, red, bora Aug. 4; s, OoUynle Garuivsa 188637, 
d. 18090 Maid of Promise 16th by Norseman of Harviestoun 160829. 

673 m. (£6.)— Norman N. Lee, Stonelands, Aracliffe, Skipton-In-(5paven, for CoUynie Bed 
Bagle 214703, red, bora May 3, bred by Duthie Webster, CollyiUe, Tarves, Aberdeenshire; 
a. Calrossie Augusta Monarch 179178, d, 20909 WlndmiU Lady Mabd by Lord Mayor 
132036. 

678 IF. (£4.)—J. Bobtnson & Son, The Green, Wetheral, Carlisle, for Ensign 216394, roan, 
bora May 20, bred by W. Munro, Moness, Aberfeldy; «. Larbert Prince 200244, d. Emma 
45th by Collynle (jhanc^lor 119643. 

675, 688. 726 B. N. for Specials.*—A lberp James MAKSHAT.Ti, for Bridgebank Boan Bobin, 
Bridgebank Vnloan, and Bridgebank Bruyn. 


Class Be.-^horihom BuMs, bom on or between January 1 and March 31, 1927.^ 

688 L (£15, B. H. for Champion, *B. N. for Champion,* & B. K. for Champion.*)—AI iBEBP 
James MaRBHAIiI, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Bridgebank Vulcan, roan, born Jan. 10; 
a. Bridgebank Annum 187694, d. $9759 Virtue by BaJcalra Baronet 153566. 

687 It (£10.)— Oapt. John MaoGilIiIVRay, Calrossie, Nigg, Boss-shire, for Calrossie Cease 
Fire, roan, bom Feb, 10; ». White Prince 168014, d. 51862 Calrossie Clipper Maiy by 
Donne Monarch 155390. 

681 m. K£5.)—Apexandbe <fc Addib and P. <fc G. HtroKBS, Newbiggin, Cambus, Stirling, 
for Sangnhar Sorcerer, roan, bom Feb. 8, bred by Messrs. Law, Mains of Sanquhar, Forres; 
s. Sanquhar Gay Festoon 202618, d. 38868 Sanquhar Goldie 6th by Clipper Favourite 
147952. 

686 rv, (£4 .)—Sir OBOa Chfbb, Bart., Bapton Manor, Codford. Wilts, for Bapton Snowdrift, 
white, boro March 6; 9. Boan Bobin 202241, d. Celandine (VoL 64, p. 1389) by Edgcote 
Courtier 130818. 

680 V. (£30— H.B.H. THE PRlNOB OP Waees, K.G., Grove Farm, Lenton, Nottingham, for 
Boyal Lavender 3rd, roan, born Feb. 23 ; s. CoU:^e Carnival 188637, d. 60738 Lavender 
liOay by Cluny Crown Augustus 170395. 

686 B. K—0. W. Drabble, Colville Cottage, Cudham, Kent, for Gndham Bofos. 

H. 0.—684. 0.—688. 

687, 704, 746 Special t £16.'—Capt. John MAoGiLLmAT, for Calrossie Cease Fire, Oahrossle 
Officer Commanding, and Calrossie Hossie BeUe. 

685,741,757 Special n.llo.*— Sir Cecil Chubb, Bart., for Bapton Snowdrift Bapton KilMean 
Beauty, and Bapton Crocus 6th. 


Class B%*^horthom BvJk^ bom on or between April I and June 30, 1927. 


Boss»shfre, for Calrossie Officer 
‘ Broadhooks 205637, d. 51847 


704 I. (£15.)—Oapt. John MAOGiLLmAV, CJalrossle, Nte 
Commanding, dark roan, bom June 2; ». Bruiaoh B 
Oalroiude Augusta 112th bv Doune Monarch 155390* 

699 It (£10 .)—Eobert t. P, Dvnoan, Pitpointle, Auchterhouse, Forfarshire, for Benedictine, 
red, born April 6. bred by McLennan Duncan, Lethenty, Alford, Aberdeenshire; 
(t. Mechanic 183051, d. 48041 Beauty 9th by Millhllls Kingmaker 174126. 

697 m. (£5 .)—Miss a. Sylvia Broobxebank, 0.B.E.> wing Grange, Oakham, for Wing 
Norman, red roan, bom May 29: s. Balcaim Golden Monarch 186905, d. 46218 Wing 
Julia by Mike 157761. 

706 IV. (£4.)—Albert James Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Balcaim Celt, roan, 
bora April 12, bred by F. L. Wallace, Balcaim, Oldmeldmm; «. Oakossle Baihsden 
Monarch 188134, d. 19191 Balcaim (Fiarity by Edgcote Martial Law 12538S. 


^ Prlaes, except Fourth and Fifth, gi,ven by the Shorthorn Society. 

* Special Priaes of £15 First Prise, and £10 Second Prise, given by the Shorthorn Society, 

for me best groups of three animate bred by Exhibitor. ___ 

* Cihampton Priae of £20, given by ^e Shorthorn Sodety, for the best Bull. A Silver 
Medal te given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Bull. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, ^ven by the Argentine Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, for the 
txtft Bull. 

* The *' Brothers Colling*' Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup, given through the Durham 
Agrl^tuml Committed ^ the best^ShOxthom. 
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709 V. Majob J. a. Morbison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Parma, 

Basildon Crystal, red roan, born April 21 j s. Quartermaster 132925, d, 40003 Charity 30th 
hy Fairlawne Air Raid U8740. i. 

702 E. N.—J. and E. Habbison, Gainford Hall, Galnford, S.O., Co. Durham, for Sanatihar 
Eomanoe. 

H. 0.—693, 708, C.—692, 715. 

Class 88. —Shorthorn BvUSt bom on or between July 1 and December 31, 1927,^ 

726 I. (fiXS.l—ALBBBT Jambs Mabshaiii, Bridgebant, Stranraw, for Bridgebank Bruyn, 
red, bom July 28; jf. Lutwyohe Challenger 191796, d. 64829 Tissie Butterfly by Oollynlo 
Sunrise 148047. ^ 

719 n. (SIO.)—H.E.H. Thb Prinob OP Waibs, K.G., Home Farm, Stoke Climsland, Cornwall, 

for fiiiTHgiftTn! Stm Bay 222081, roan, Aug. 15; s. Climsland Golden Bay 197372, d, 1813 
Lutwyche Princess Royal by Hindley Bridegroom 131487, ^ 

717 HI. (25.)— H.R.H The Prince op Wales, K.G., for Climsland Gold Wttnt 222076, red 
roan, bom Aug. 29; «. Climsland Golden Bay 197372, d, Cluny Bllza 10th by President 
of the Mint 109670. 

726 IV. (£4.)— Lady Leon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley, for Bletobley Fashion, red, born 
July 10; s. Calrossle Royal Gi^ 208619, d, Susanne (Vol. 63, p. 962) by Collynle Golden 
Flash 116946. 

716 V. (£3.)—H,B.H, The Princb op WALES, K.G., Grove Farm, Lenton, Nottingham, for 
Lenion Roysd Knight, roan, born July 2; a. Collynie Carnival 188687, d. 57520 Roan 
MlUicent Littleton Royal 173496. 

720 B. H.— Alexander & Addie, Newblggin, Cambus, Stirling, for Cambm Harry. 

H. C.—722. C.—723. 


Class SQ^-^Shorthom Cows [in~m%ih), bom in or before 1924. 

733 t (£15, & R. N. for Champion*.)— Lady Leon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley, for 61506 
Vanity, roan, bom Feb. 3, 1923, calved March 1, 1928, bred by the late Sir Herbert Leon, 
Bart., Bletchley Park; s. Balcaim Royal Diamond 160962, d. Vanity Fair by Prince 
Rudolph 117072. 

735 H. (£10.)— The Hon. Mrs. Brtjob Ward, Godlnton, Ashford, Kent, for 68881 Godinton 
Groat 9th, roan, bora March 2,1924, calved May 14,1928; a, (jhxUnton Golden Autumn 
171953, d, 8792 Dewlap 14th by Bilsington Vanguard 129670, 

780 HL (£5.)—Fred Allison, Lilac Farm, Yedlnghara, Heslerton, Maltou, for 46108 Veding- 
ham 2nd, dark roan, bora Feb. 25,1923, calved May 26, 1928 ; «. Allerston Standard 
160698, d. 9755 Yedingham Mina by Boune Asterisk 130653. 

731 B. N.— Joseph Harris, Brackenburgh Tower, Carlisle, for Oxford Duchess of Oalthwaite 

tilt h , 

Hr^7S2. C.—734, 

Class BO.-^Shorthorn Beifers {{n~milk)t bom in 1926. 

737 L (£15.)—J. and R. Harrison, Galnford Hall, Gainford S.O.. Co. Durham, for 81214 
Prestwick Maud, red, bora March 18, calved April 20, X928, bred by William White, 
Prestwick Hall, Ponteland, Northumberland; s. Balcaim Advocate 158664, d, 8487 Rosa 
by Master Key 137896. 

Class 91.— Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1926. 

741 L (£16.)— Sir Cecil Chubb, Bart., Bapton Manor, (Dodford, Wilts, for 83789 Bapton 
Kilblean Beauty, roan, born April 11; s. Godlnton Grand Duke 163680, d, 32018 Mistletoe 
by Billington Snowstorm 154027. 

763 H. (£10.)—Sir Gborob Alfred Wills, Bart,, Langford Court Farm, Langford, Bristol, 
for 92918 Bickford Butterfly 7th, white, born May 5; a, Collynie Royal Regent 148043, 
d. Bickford Butterfly by Golden Guardsman 125756. 

746 HI. (£5.)—Caft, John MacGillivr4.y, Galrosalo, NIgg, Ross-shire, for 88008 Oalrossie 
Flossie Belle, roan, bora March 29 ; a. White Prince 168014, d. 61856 Calrosslo Flossie 
Phyllis by Doune Monarch 156390, 

749 IV. (£4J—Col, Fairfax Rhodes, Brockhampton Park, Andoveraford, Cheltenham, for 
90244 Cfotehay Broadhooka 9th, white, bora March 11; a, Farmhlll Ideal 180630, d, 
17392 Cotehay Broadliooks 4th by Notlaw Noel 144268. 

744 V. (£3.)—Augustus Levbrton Jessopp, Lexham Hall, King’s Lynn, for 84476 Laiton 
Missie 36th, red, born July 20, bred by Capt. Sydney Dennis, Down Ampney liouse, 
Crlcklade, Wilts; a, Latton Fame 191366, d, Latton MlssIe 14th by Fairlawno Goldsmith 
125460. 

738 B. N.— Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Maid Ramsden X3th« 

H. 0.—747. C.—740. 


Class 92 .—Shorihym Heifers, born on or between January 1 and March 31, 1027. 

767 L (£16.)— Sir Cecil Chubb, B.iRT., Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, for Bapton Crooni 0th, 
white, born Feb. 18; a. Roan Robin 202241, d. 32005 Cyclamen by Bapton Malcolm 
134909, 

763 H. (£10.)—Ralph w. Jorgensen, The Berw Farm, South Oemey, Cirencester, lor 
l^owthom Butterfly 2nd, red, born Jan. 3: a, Balcaim Rearguard 186920, d. 650X7 Hoan 
Butt^y 7th 6y Hean Ashbourne 181521. 
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762 m. and B. Haurison, Gaiuford Hall, Galnford S,0., Co. Durham, for Qainlord 

Meg Merrilees, dark roan, bom Feb. 9; «. Collynle Matchmaker 162343, d. 27990 Broom 
Meg Merrilees 2iid by Douno Graduate 155385. 

764 IV. (£4.)—His Majesty the Kino, The Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Goldie 68th, white, 
born Feb. 9, bred by George Walker, TUlygrelg, Aberdeenshire: a. Clipper Marshal 
188527, d. 47313 Goldie Cist by Collynle First l^resident 162340. 

760 V. (£3.)— Sib Bernard Grbbnweli., Bart., Marden Park, Woldlngham, Surrey, for 
Maiden Nonpareil, dark roan, bora dan. 9; 8, Collynle Viceroy 188660, d. 39581 Cudham 
Nonpareil 4th by Cudi»am Dane 162578. 

756 B. N.—Hugh Bake% Chedglow, Matoesbuiy, foi Bose oi Ohedglow 82nd. 

H. a—759, 0.-764. 

Class 93 .—Shorthorn Heifers, bom on or between April 1 and December 31, 1927. 

779 t (£15, & Champion,*)—Sm George Abfbbd Whxs, Bart., lAngford Court Farm, 
Langford, Bristol, for Biokfoid Madge Bamsden, roan, bora April 5: s. Cudham Prospect 
206506, d, 69550 Bickford Lady Bamsden by Collynle Bubicon 179695, 

772 IL (£10.)— Arthtjr Green, Denton, Ilkley, Yorks, for Denton Keepsake, roan, born 
May 21; s, Collynle Golden Key 170455, d, 7481 Golden Drop 17^ by Quartermaster 
132925. 

771 in. (£3.)— Sir Cecil Chttbb, Bart., Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, for Bapton ESlblean 
Beauty 6th, roan, bora June 7; «. Boan Bobin 202241, d. 19748 Mignonette by Boquhan 
Stamp 147020. 

769 IV. (£4.)—H.R.H. THE PRTNOB OF Wales, K.G., Home Farm, Stoke Climsland, Cornwall, 
for Olimsland Orange Blossom 6th, roan, bora April 14; s. Oulcalra Prince Charming 
197792, d. Orange Blossom 48th (Vol. 64, p. 870) by Mesmerist 121570. 

773 V. (£3.)— Sir Bernard Grebnwbll, Bart., Marden Park, Woldlngham, Surrey, for 
Maiden Claia 20th, light roam born July 4; s. Bothlebrisbane Metaphor 193686, d, 
49836 Marden Chwa 13th by Balcaira Clansman 168678. 

767 B. N.— His Majesty the King, The Boy^ Farms, Windsor ,for Oluny Lady BUaa 6th. 
a. a— 776, 0.— 770, 778. 


Herefords. 

Class Sir-^Herefofd Butts, bom on or before August 31, 1926. 

784 1 (£15» Ohamidon,* Ss Chmnpion.*)— Sir David B. Llewellyn, Bart., The <>)uit, St* 
Fagans, Cardiff, for St Fagans Paxolute, bora April 1,1925; «. Resolute 35537, d. Peace 
(Vol. 50, p. 656) by Subaltern 3565ir 

783 H. (£10,)-*‘*D. (». P. Jeffreys, Neuadd, Treoastle, Breconshire, for Bnergetto 44813, 
bora Dec. 17, 1923* bred by D. Jenkins, Boverton Place, Llantwit Major, Cardiff i s. 
Energy 40898, d. Beauty by Saladln 31957, 

786 HL (£6.)—J, L, M, Sistnett, Charlton HIU, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury, for Bounds Novice 
43376, bora Feb. 4, 1923, bred by H. Weston d; Sons, The Bounds, Much Majrole, Here¬ 
fordshire ; 8, Aldersend Llctor 88467, d. British Beauty 2nd by Conquest 82393* 

Class 95,--^Hereford Bulls, bom on or between September I, 1926, and August 31, 

1926. 

788 I. (£16.)—W. G. BtroHANAN, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for Gobion Resolute 2nd 
48210, bora Sept. 12,1926; «. Gobion Besoluto 46010, d. Gobion Freedom 3rd by Pyons 
Volunteer 30860. 

790 a, (£10.)— Oapt. B. T. Hinokbs, Mansel Court, Hereford, for Mansel Sunstar 48378, 
bora Oot 22,1925; «, Priory Eillman 44082, d. Mansel Spangle 2nd by Eyton Horace 
84936. 

786 HL (£6.)— David PERcrvAL Barnett, Walterston, Llancarfan, Cardiff, for Samlute 
47573, born Deo. 15,1925; 8. Resolute 36637, d, Hllaton Rosary by Sir Sam 33131. 

701 B N*—Edward Wb»b A Sons (STOinteRiDGE), Ltd., Astwood Farm, Stoke Works, 
Stourbridge, lor Aitwood Oorponu. 

Class 99r^Esteford BuUs, bom on or between September 1 anA Hovernber 30, 

1926 .^ 

798 t (£16.)— Ernest Stevens, Chapel Farm, Elmley Castle, Pershore, forpewhore Marvel 
48490, born Sept. 25; s. Showman 30935, d. Ladybird 6th by Eaton Columbus 
36620. 

799 H (HO.)—H. Weston St Sons, Tbe Bounds, Much Marcle, Herefordshire, for Bounds 
Bobinhood 47918, bom Sept. IX; a. Leea Sergeant 43887, d. Princess 6th by Bounds 
Justice 36106. 

797 m. (£5.h*«WlLLUW Shttb, The Loen, Pembrldge, for Leeu Trombone, born Nov. 29; 
r. Vera Bendigo 45513, d. Leen Tenor (Vol. 66, p. 584) by Concord 36419. 


* Champion Prise of £20, given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Cow or Heifer. 

A Silver Medal Is ^ven by me Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Cow or 

Heifer. 

* Champion Prlite of £1010»., given by the Hereford Herd Book Socle^, for the^b^t Bull. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Icrophy, given through the Hereford Herd Book Society 
for the best Bull. 

* Prises idven by the Hereford Herd Book Sodety* 
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795 E* N,—J. PEYOB A Sons, Penmaea, Talygarth, Breconshire, lor Penmaes Surprise* 
0.—792, 

Class 97 *—Hereford Bzdla, bom on or between December 1,1926, and February 28, 

1927. 

809 I* (S16, R. N. lor Champion,* A R. N. lor ChaMiom*)-;BRirasT 

Elmiey Castle, Pershore, for P^hore imoe 48487, bom Deo. 81,1926; «* Bose Showman 
39935, d. Orange 18th hv Emperor 89082. 

810 n. (flio.) — J'OHN Walker, Knl^twick Manor, Worcester, lor Knightvrtok Phcei^ bom 
Dec. 11,1^6; a. Defence 38981, d, Kni^twick Pewit (Vol 67, p. 524) ^ Eaton Hotspur 

800 m. (is.l—H. J. Dent. Perton Court, Stoke Edith, Hereford, for Perton Jumbo, born 
Dec. 6, 1926; s. Percentage 37656, d. Lively 46th (VoL 66, p. 243) 6w Sunolad ^762. 

811 IV. (84.)— Arthur R Ybomans, Aston House, Stevenage, lor Sunrise 48678, bom Dec. 18, 

1926, bred by W. H. D. Davies, Pigeon House, Weston Beggard, Hereford; e. Dlnnm 
Magnet 46849, d. Purity 6th 6y Sapper 85691. ^ 

804 V. TfiS.)— SIR Daved B. Llbwblltn.Hart., The Court, St. Pagans, Cardiff, for Si Pagans 
Pai^ams, born Jan. 26, 1927: s. Priory Norseman 46840, d. Pansy of Pitsford 2nd 
(Vol. 64, p, 268) by Prince of Pitsford 41499. ^ ^ ^ * 

808 R. N.— Sir Maurice Levy, Bart., Great Glen House, Leicester, lor Glen BQghnesa. 
H. C.—806. 0.—801. 


Class Hereford Bulky bom on or after March 1, 1927. 

814 L (£16.)—H. J. Dent, Perton Court, Stoke Edith, Hereford, for Perton Jim, bom April 11, 
1927; 8, Percentage 87665, d. Curly 7i8t (Vol. 54, p. 276) by Mansel Hopeful 85281. 

813 n, (£10.)— Pbeoy B. Brapstooe, Free Town, Tarrlngtom Herefordshire, for Pree Town 
Reliable 48169, bora April 2, 1927; s, Bindle 46665, d. Pearl 2nd by Aldorsend Napier 
$5844. 

812 m. (£5.)—His Majesty the Kino, The Royal Parms, Windsor, for Windsor Ranger* 
bom March 9,1927; a. Aldeisend Monarch 88469, d. Blue Bell (Vol. 56, p. 167) by Walters- 
ton Sam 38309. 

820 IV. (£4.)—E, CRAIG Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Salon, for Byton Scout, bom 
May 1,1927; a. Priory Resolute 41606, d. Eyton Satire 18th (Vol 66, p. 698) by Lion 
82709. 

817 R, H.—James MEdhoott, Bodenham Court, Hereford, for Lawyer. 

0*—816. 

Class 99r--Hereford Cows or Heifers (in-mUh), bom on or before Auguei 31,1925* 

824 L (£15* A R. R. for Ohamidon.*)—SIR Datiu R. LLE^mLYN, Bart., The Court, St. 
Pagans, Cardiff, for Priory Comdxa (Vol 65, p. 187), bom Deo. 80,1920, calved Jan. 17, 
1928, bred by L. Blakstad, The Priory, Oliflord, Hereford \ c* Resolute 86587, d* Cornelia 
by Leon Vistula $1664. 

826 XL (£10.)—J. Pryoe A SONS, Penmaes, Talgarth, Breconshire, for Bridesmaid (Vol. 57, 
p. 460), bom March 10, 1923, calved Dec. 20,1027 1 s, Leen Marplot 37179, d. Penmaes 
l^de by Spartan 34344. 

822 HL (£5.)—Percy E. Bradstock, Pree Town, Taixington, Herefordshire, for Pree Town 
White Heather (Vol. 56, p. 181), bora Jan. 14,1925, calved Jan, 16,1928; s. Pree Town 
Reformer 43719, d. Heather by Time Test 26629. 


Class 100 .—Hereford Hewers, bom on or between September 1, 1926, and Augued 

31, 1926. 

827 L (£15, A Champion.*)— David Pbrcival Barnett, Walterston, Llancarfan, Cardiff, for 
Ladylute (Vol. 67, p. 158), bom Jan, 20, 1926; e. Resolute 86637, d. Lady Boadlcea by 
Sir Sam 33131. 

826 n, (£10.)—His Majesty the King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Blue Bird 2nd 
(Vol. 67, p. 147), born March 22, 1926; a. Aldorsend Conquest 44426, d. Blue Bird by 
Lulsley Statesman 37327. 

$28 m. (£6 .)—Capt P, B, P. Bibby, Hardwicko Grange, Slirewsbury, for Olivo Bluebell 4th 
(Vol 67, p. 166), born Jan, 23, 1926; a Eaton Gayboy 43646, d. Clive Bluebell 3rd by 
Shucknell Prince 33124. 

829 R. H.— Capt. P. B. P. Bibby, for Clive Sparkle lOfch. 


Class XOl .—Hereford Heifers, bom on or between September I and November 30, 

1926.4 


833 L (£16.)— Charles Henry Morris, Weston Court, Pembridgo, for Weston Destiny. 
Sept. 16; 8, Hilarious 44969, d, Weston Remembrance (Vol 56* p. 459) biPw 
Gamester 41784. 


born 

oston 


> Champion Prize of £10 10s,, riven by the Hereford Herd Book Society, for the best Bull. 

* Perpetual Silver Ohalleuge ^phy, given through the Hereford Herd Book Society, for 
the best Bull 

• Olmmpion Prize of £10 lOe*, given by ttie Hereford Herd Book Society, for the Best Cow 
or Heifer. 

4 Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 
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881 IL (filO.)—H is Mubsty thb king, The Koyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Bvdyn, 
born Sept, 18; s. Aldersend Monarch $846d, d. Bnvy (Vol. 50, p, 1010) by Admual 
Beatty 31222. 

832 m. (£$.)—Sm MAxtbiob Lisvt, Baht., Great Glen Hous^ Leicester, for Glen Hilda, bom 
Sept. 27; $, Viceroy of Htsford43106, d, Glen Dijpaity (vol, 64, p. 407) by BoundsKytle 


Class 102 .—Hereford Heifere, bom on or after December 1, 1926. 

843 X, (£X6.)~-JoHN WaIiKBR, Knlghtwick Manor, Worcester, for E[nightwick Chloe, bom 
Jan. 3, 1027; «, Defence 88981, d. Knl^twick Chocolate (Vol. 66, p. 623) by Baton 
Hotspur 36631. 

836 XL (£10.)—W. H. B. Cayb, Wall End, Monkland, Leominster, for Gloria (Vol. 5^, p. 182), 
bom Jan. 29,1927; «. Crossways Violetous 42178, d. Bonnie by Doctor 31419, 

840 m. (£6 .)—William Bvbrall, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury, for Shraden Joan, bom 
Deo. 6, 1926; e. Byton Page 44828, d. Gem of Shrawardine (voL 62, p. 325) by Bounds 
Jumper 86105. 

842 IV. (£4.)-—E, Craig Tannbb. Byton-on-Sev«m, Wroxeter, Salop, for Eyton Dowager 21st, 
bom Dec. 3, 1926: e. Orlando of Pitsford 42697, d. Eyton Dowager 7th (Vol. 64, p. 680) 
by Wormln^n Commodore 41834. 

839 B. N.—^Thb Hon. Mbs. Dbybbbxtx, Hampton Court, Leominster, for Hampton Court 
(iamester Chd. 


Sussex. 


Olasg 108.—3rts«ese SvOs, bom in or l»foro 1926. 

845 t (£16, Champion.* Sc Champion.*)’~L. 0. Johnson, Peppers, Ashurst, Steynlng, Sussex, 
for Kings Bara Sxmbr^ht 6213, bora Jan. 6,1924; e. Sundnds^ 4673, d. Avisfoid Heedless 
3rd 19881 by Bed Bliller 4918. 

844 H. (£10.)---COL. Sir G. L, Oourthope, Bart., M.C., MJP., Whlllgh, Wadhnrst, Sussex, 
for Tloehnrst King Twin 6557, bom April 1, 1926, bred by William Ford, Singehnrst, 
Ticehurst, Sussex; e. Boreham King 2nd 6130, d. Oakover Twin 13th 19576 by Mabledon 
Lad 4326. 

Class 109,~-JMd, bom in 1927, 

847 L (£16, & B. H. for Champion,* & B. N. for Champion.*)—C ol. Sir G. L. Oottethopb, Bar®. 
M.O., MJP., WhIUgh, Wadhurst, Sussex, for WhlUgh Falstaff 6723. bom Jam 7; «. Cold- 
harbour Heedless Chevalier 6157, d. Whiligh Elder Flower 12th 21847 by Koimanhurst 
Albert 4864. 

848 H. (£10.)— Edward Hvrtlby, Orowborough Warren, Sussex, for Orowhorough Wacrtn 
Arab Ist 6778, bom Jan. 16; 8, Linton Arab 6115, d. Oakover Daisy 25tb 22272 by 
Oakover Chevalier 6th 5610, 

849 HI. (£5.)—E. Si B. Kblbey, Wickham Court, Canterbury, for Wickham CbevaBer 4th 
6792, born Jan. lO; «. Oakover Chevalier 6th 5610, d. Wickham Court Beauty 45th 
18154 by Linton 14th 8849. 

Class 110.— Suas&s Cows or Heifere (in-miZl;), bom on or before 1926. 

850 t (£16, Sc Champion.*)-^BRiG.-GiSN. G. Holdswortr, C.B., O.M.G., Glynde Place, 
Glynde, Sussex, for Dnmgewiok Daisy 18th 19107. born Feb. 26, 1920, calved Jan. 25, 
1928, bred by the late E. E. Braby, Drungewick Manor, Eudgwick, Sussex; $, Drunge- 
wlok A One 7tb 4582, d. Dmngewlok Daisy 14th 16712 by Dningowiok Marksman 3rd 3274, 

851 n. (£10.)—B. St B. KELSEY, Wickham Court. Canterbury, for Wickham Court Beauty 81st 
22777, bom Feb. 2, 1925. calved March 2, 1928: $, Oakover Chevalier 6th 56X0, d. 
Wickham Court Beauty 45th 18154 by Linton 14th 3849. 


Class lll.*^^ttssan Heifers, bom in 1926. 

858 t (£16Jfc B. H. tor Ohamplqn.*)—L®.-O ol. J. Warton* The Hyde, HandorossjaCay- 
wards Heath, for Lock Kn^e 28244, bom March 16. bred by B. Ezra, Look, Partridge 
Green. Sussex { «, Bolebroke Harlequin 3rd 6247, d. Marlands Lady KneUe 20118 by 
Jacobite 5116. 

856 XL (£10.)—E. St B. Kelsby, Wickham Court,C!anterbury, for Wickham Court Beauty 89th 
23413, bom Feb. 15: a. Oakover Chevalier 6th 6610, d. Wickham Court Beauty 45th 
18154 by Linton 14th 3849. ^ ^ 

854 m. (£6 .)—Bbig.-Gen. G. Holdsworth, O.B., C.M.G., Glynde Place, Glynde, Sussex, for 
Cabnra Beauty 3rd 23360, hom Jan. 16; «. Bolebroke Z^d 6th 6008, d. Cahum Gladeyo 
20747 by Wadden SweU 4891. 

$57 XL H.—E. <2 B. KSLSBY, for Wickham Court Beauty 90th. 


* Champion Silver Medal, given by the Sussex Herd Book Society, for the best Bull 

* Perpetual l^ver Challenge Trophy, ^ven through the Sussex H^ Book Society, for the 
best Bull. 

* Champion Silver Medal, given toy the Sussex Herd Book Association* tor the best Cow 

or Heifer * 
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Glass 112.— Sussex Beifers, bom in 1927. 

865 t (£16.)--Buio.-Gen. G. Hoidsworth, C.B., C.M.G., Glyndo Place, Glynde, Sussex, for 

Cabum Beauty 4th 24039, bora Jan. 25 ; «. Bolebroke Ud 6th 6008, d, Caburu Gladeyo 
20747 by Wadden Swell 4891. ^ „ 

864 H. (£10.)—L. 0. JOHNSON, Papers, Ashurst, Steyuinn, Sussex, for Kings Bam Prunella 
2ttd 24090, boro Feb. 14' 8, Kings Barn Sunbrlght 6213, d. Kings Barn Patience 20781 
by Somerhill Courier 4656, , _ 

863 in. (£5.)—L. 0. JOHNSON, for .Kings Bam Dusky 24088, born Jan. 24; «, Kings Barn 
Sunbright 6213, d. Lock Darkey ISth 15900 by Tutsbam Beau 3212. 

866 B. N.—Lt.-Ool. J. B. Wasbhn, The Hyde, Haudcross, Haywards Heath, for Look Briar 
4th. 

H. C.—862. 

Welsh. 


Class 118 ,—Welsh Bulls, bom on or before No^emJber 30, 1926. 

870 L (£16, & Champion.')—®.. M. Grbavbs, Wem, Portmadoc, for Weni Sentry 1642, born 
Sept. 20,1919 ; «. Snowdon Tdwal 1102, d. Wern Ideal 1280 by Duke Of Wellington 294, 

869 n, (£10.)—J. C. Graham, Ciwyd Hall, Euthin, for PUsdon Baldwin 2921, born Aug. 13, 
1924, bred by S. H. Jenks, Pilsdon Manor, Brldport; «, Ty Crooa Llewellyn 2376, d. 
Penrhoa Branwen 4640 by Nipper of Penrhyn U31. 

871 in, (£5.)—Mrs. B. H. Spottiswoodb, Nantyffrith, Bwlchgwyn, Wrexham, for Owetn 
Arwr 3116, born Dec. 6, 1924 ; s. Caradoc of Gloscoed 2436, d. Trogarn Fawr 8763 by 
Pencae Cawr 440. 

867 R. N.—Brogynxyn Esiaxe Company, Glyn Home Kama, Talsamau, for Oaradoo 8rd ol 
PlynHmon. 

H. C.—868. 


Class 114 .—Wdsh Bulls, bom on or between Decemhet 1,1926, and Bovmher 80, 

1927. 

874 L (£16, & R. N. for Champion,')—M rs. B. H. Spoxxiswoodb, Nantyffrith, Bwlohffwyti, 
Wrexham, for Gwern Cymro 4965, born Dec. 29, 1926; s. Nonsttoh of Giasooed 2890, 
d. Gwern Afal 8718 by GlynlUvon John 1867. 

878 H. (£10.)—A. G. JOYNSON, Grove Hall, Capenhurst, Cheater, for Grow BKaior, bom 
May 2,1927 ; s. Cim Boyalist 2747, d. Penllyn Mwynen 4th 5580 by Pefdlyn Jack liil* 

Class 115 .—Welsh Cows or Beifera U'n-mUh), bom on or before NornnJber 30„ 

1926. 

876 I. (£15, Sc Champion.*)—J. O. Graham, awyd Hall, Eutbln, for Oim DbU 6828, born 
Peb. 23,1922, calved June 19, 1928, bred by J. W. Holland, Cim Barm, Abersooh; s. 
Cim Chamberlain L908, d, Cim Mary 4999 by Lord Roberts 921. 

877 H. (£10.)—J. C. Graham, for Esouan Shonat 6742, bom Sept. 26, 1922, calved Dec. 9, 
1927, br^ by H. J. Evans, Bscuan Hall, Towyn; 8. Dyiltyn Cas'^mlon 1013, d. Bsouan 
Blaokan 2026 by Escuan Meurig 437. 

879 Ht (£5,)—A. G. JoTNSON, Grove Hall, Capenhurst, Chester, for Llyslew Martha Snd 
7708, bora Jan. 3, 1924, calved Dec. 9, 1927, bred by D. Lloyd, Llyalew, Anglesey; a* 
Bodrlda John 1581, d. Woen Martha 2nd 4760 by Herald of Penrhyn 1143, 

878 R. N.— R. M. Grbavbs, Warn, Portmadoc, for Bodiida land Ddu. 

H. C.—875. 


Class 118 .—Welsh Com or Beifera (in-milk), any age, whose milk y%M has been 
officially recorded and check^^ 

881 I. (£16, & Champion.*)—B arl Fitzwii,mam, K.C.V.O., 0.B.B,, D.S.O., Wentworth 
Woodhouse, Rotherham, for Helen 4th of Penrhyn 7824, born May 7,1922, calved May lO, 
1928, bred by Lord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor; a. Gamecock of I*onrhyn 1050, 
d. Helen 2na of Penrhyn 2306 by Madryn Cawr 488. 

883 n. (£10, ds R. N. for Champion.*)— MRS. B. H. Spottiswoodm, Nantyffrith, Bwlchgwyn, 
Wrexham, for Gwern Clementine 7149, born Feb. 28, 1922, calved Juno 16, 1928: a. 
Snowdon General 1774, d. Glyn Lady Newydd 0th 3800 by Olyn Togo 034. 

880 HL (£6.)—Earl Fixzwilwam, K.C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O., for Bryaoynl Mwynddu 7fch 
4446, born May 13, 1920, calved Nov. 27, 1927, bred by Morris Parry, BrysoynJ, (Jynnog, 
Llanwida; ». Bomb of Penrhyn 1136, d, Bryscyni Mwynddu 4th 4438 by Llangybyn 694. 

Class 117 .—Wdsh Heifers, bom on or behoeen December 1, 1926, and November 

30, 1926. 

887 I, (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*)—A. G. Joynson. Grove Hall, Capenhurst, Chester, for 
Cim Mw 2nd, born Doc. 9,1925, bred by J. W, Holland, Cim Farm, Abersoch, Carnarvon^ 
shire; «. Funtygwair King 2346, d. Cim Miiry 4999 by Lord Roberts 921, 


' Champion Bronse Medal, given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society, for the best Bull, 

* Champion Bronze Medal, ^von by tlie Welsh Black Cattle Society, for tiie best Cow or 
Heifer. 

* Prizes given through the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 

* Silver salver, given through the Welsh Black Cattle Society, for the First Prize Animal 
in Class lid. 
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886 II. (£10.)—J. 0. Graham, Clwy^ Hall, Uuthin, for Graemes Doll 9021, born Feb. 8,1926 
e^Heaton Jack 2514, d. C3im Doll 5828 by Cim Chamberlain 1908. 

Grbavrs, Wem, Portmadoo, for Bodleirig Maggie, bom March 21, 
1926, bred by Thomas Muir, Bodfelrlg, Ty Croes, Anglesey; «. Penmaen Major, 

884 E. N.—BROGYNtTN ESYATB COMPANY, Glyn Home Farm, Tal8axnan,for Gwemhefln Mair. 


Class 118 ,—Welsh Eeifers, bom on or between December 1, 1926, and, November 

30, 1927. 

898 X. (fil5.)-^MR8. E. H, SPOTYIBWOODB, Nantyffrith, Bwlchgwyn, Wresham, for Gwem 
Cadi, bom May 3, 1927 ; s. Gwem Arwr 3115, d, Corwen Molly 5206 by Trumpet of 
Penrhyn 1142. 

890 n. (£10.)—R. M. Grbaybs, Wem, Portmadoc, for Wem Grace, born Dec. 14, 1926; s. 
Wern Emperor 3262, d, Wem Bluebell 5774 by Wem Sentry 1642. 

888 m. (£5 .)—Brogyntyn Estatb Company, Glyn Home Farm, Talsaman, for Glyn 
Redshank, born Dec. 9,1926, bred by Lord Harlech, Glyn Home Farm; a. Plas Samson 
2925, d. Glyn Kittlwake 4116 by Madryn Joffre 1147. 

889 B. N.—J. C. Gra h a m , Clwyd Hall, Ruthin, for Graeme Ringlet, 

H. 0.—891. 


Longhorns. 

Class 119.— Longhorn BuUs, bom in or before 1927. 

897 I. (£16.)—^R. S. Waiters, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, for Arden 
Final 891, red brindlo and white, born April 16, 1925, bred by the late W. H. Sale, Arden 
Hill, AthorstoM; e. Arden Warrior 806, d. Arden Fashion by Arden Dictator 762. 

896 H. (£10.)—J. W. Swinnbrton-Weston, Over WWtacre, Birmingham, for Bentley 
Prodigal 916, brlndle and white, bom Oct. 24, 1926, bred by W. H. Crofts, Bentley, 
Warwickshire: «. Arden Select 892, d. irden Flower by Stlvlchall Cure 833. 

895 HI. (£6.)—K. J. Mayo, Friar Waddnn, Weymouth, for Waddon Monty 932, red, brlndle 
and White, bom Nov. 7,1927; «. Arden Sunstar 898, d. Waddon Molly (Vol. 15, p. 12) by 
Lavender Earl 816, 

Class 120.-—ikwtgrWw Cows or Heifers (fn^mUk), bom in or before 1926. 

908 I. (£16.)—J. W. SwiNNUiRTON-WsSTON, Over Whitacre, Birmingham, for Larkspur of 
OMppinghuist (Vol. 13, p. 26), red brlndle and white, boro Feb. 4,1923, calved June 10. 
1928, bred by Alfred Wheeler, Chlpplnghurst, Cuddesdon, Oxon; e. Chlppinghuist 
Greatheart $12, d. Linnet of Chippinigiurst by Rousham Romper 788. 

899 XL (£10.)—F. J. Mayo, Friar Waddon, Weymouth, for Friar Sprig (Vol. 14, p. IS), red 
and white, born in 1919, calved June 4, 1928; s. Aston 725, d. Brandy. 

901 XU. (£6.)—Major H. Mitchbson, Bentley, Atherstone, for An^lina LasoeQes (Vol. IS, 

§ 13), brindle and white, bora March 14,1922, calved May 29, 1928, bred by Thomas S. 
anas, Conley, Coventry; «. Quack 828, d. Angelina Fitzroy by Admiral 633. 

900 IV. (£4.)—Bertram Worrall, Steeple Aston, Oxford, for Flash of Rousham (Vol. X8, 
p. 28), red brlndle and white, born May 8,1922, calved June 14,1928; s. Luke 818, d. 
Romp of Rousham by Rousham Robin 616. 

898 B. N.—F. J. Mayo, for Candytuft. 


Aberdeen^Angiis. 

Class 121.— Aberdeen^Angua Bulls, bom on or before November 3Q, 1926. 

908 1. (£16, Champion,' Champiom* as B. N. for Champion.*)—!. J. Oripian, Malsemore 
Park, Gloucester, for Evader ofHai^estoun 62626, born May SO, 1922, bred by J. E. Eerr, 
Harvlestoun Castle, Dollar; «. Eurlpus of BalUndmloch 42615, d. Eveigola of Earviestoun 
66667 by Prince of the Wwsall 28761* 

909 (£10,)—A* MoXntyrb, Theakston Hall, Bedale, tor Kinsman of Loohbank 69782, 
born Jan. 12,1926, bred by A. W. Howlson, Lochbank, Blairgowrie, Perthshire; e. Romping 
Rover 61608, d, IClcksliaw of Tulloohgribban 68064 ^ Evlnco of BaUlndalloch 41655, . 

910 301. (£6.)—F. Harold TtrRNBtnn, 3U)wer House Farm* Llantwlt Major, Cardlfl, 
Black Ben of LlanM 58434, born Dec. 13,1924; «. Pranksome 5S401, d. Blackberry Srd 
of Castleoraig 70441 by Proud Eric of Aberlour 44516. 


Class 12Si,-^Aberdeen-A7igus Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1926> and 
November 30, 1920. 

911 X. (£16.)—Sir Henry Beil, Bart.. Myni^ihrst, Leigh, Rclgate, for Erebus of Candaoraig 
61476, bom Jan. 14,1926, bred F. L, Wallace, OandaoraTg, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire; 
«. Prince of Salonloa 55645, d. Eburnette 2nd of Candaciaig 68364 by Ego 41252. 


' Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy, given through the Aherdeen-Angus Cattle Society^ 
tor the best Bull, . 

» Champion Gold Medal, given by tbe English Aberdeen-Angits Cattle Assodaticm, for the 
best animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Champion Gold Medal of 
the Aberdeen-Angus cattle Society. ^ ^ ^ , 

»Champion Gold Medal, given by the Aberdeen-AngUs Cattle Society, for the best anlmaL 
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dl8 n. (filO.)-— Ooi. 0, SomaR Whitbton, Amport St. Mary, Andover, for Proud Bdadan 

of The Bum 62768, bom Jan. 24,1926, bred by G. H. Bussell, The Burn, Bdzell, Scotland; 
if, Bveril of Balllndalloch 62678, d. Pride of Balgean 74173 Jorum of BaUinOalloch 
48920. 

912 HL (£6,)--WbiiBB0K Estates Co., Ltd., Mansfield Woodhonse, Notts, for Peter of 
BucMand 4th 62497, bom Feb. 17,1926, bred by C. T. Scott, Buclcland Manor, Broadway, 
Worcs.; s. Victor 2nd of Buckland 65952, a. Bridesmaid 3rd of Buclcland 68147 by 
Etrurian of Bleaton 41498. 


Class 123, — Aberdeen^AiigtifS Bulls ^ bom on of buween Dsx^ember 1926^ a>nd 
November 30, 1927. 

920 L (£16, R. N. for Champion,* & R. N- for Champion.*)-Sm Prince Prince-Smith, 
Bart., Southbum House, Driffield, for l^ority of Sonthbum 66544, born April 13,1027; 
i. Rufus of Buckland 63693, d. Pride of Amport 80104 by Buryalus of Ballindalloch 48123. 

915 n. (£10.)— Major W. Bonn, D.S.O., Newbold Bevel, Rugby, for Barton of Newbold 
63258, bom Feb. 4; 8, Evermore of Amport 59321, a. Bajtonla of JSfowbold 76866 by 
Esmond of Newbold 60373. 

918 HL (£6.)— Lord Glbnoonnbr, The Glen, Innerleithen, Peebleshire, for Enterprise of 
Glen 64137. bom March 25, 1927; 8. BcUpse of Milford 62263, d. Empress of NfsbothlU 
76229 by Prince of Pedigree 44448. « . 

917 rv. (£4.)— The Earl op Durham, K.G., Lambton Castle, Fence Houses, Co. Durham, for 
Euxotas of Lambton 64340, bora Feb. 4, 1927; «, Eodeman 68020, d. Barline of Ach- 
nagonaln 67318 by Eventus of Balllndalloch 39581. 

922 R. N.—Sm PRINCE Prinoe-Smith, Bart., for Romulus of Sonthbum. 


Class 124.— Aherde&nrAngua Oows or Heifers (inmilh), bom on or before 
November 30, 1926. 

927 L (£15, Champion," & Chanmion.*)— James Beddie, Banks, Strlchen, Aberdeenshire, for 
flgwmftr Iona 73458, bom Feb. 15, 1923, calved April 15, 1928; s. Delegate of iBanks 
49955, d. Joyful Gammer 66898 by Joyful Eric 43923. 

931 XL (£10.)— Charles Thomas Soott, Buckland Manor, Broadway, Worcs., for Enthaxis 
2nd of Buckland 75124, bom Dec. 17,1922, calved Doc. 28,1927; s. Proud George 38595, 
d, Eutharis of Buckland 65761 by Etrurian of Bleaton 41498. 

932 HL (£6.)—F. HAROLD TTjRNBtTLL, Lowet House Farm, Llantwit Major, Cardiff, for 
Black Baxa 70968, bom Jan. 24,1922, calved Jan. 17,19^, bred by D. M. Allan, BalUn«» 
tomb, Grantown-on-Spey; s, Evendale of Bleaton 48139, d. Blackskin of Ballintomb 
53609 by George R. of Balllndalloch 30611. 

928 R. N.—SIR Henry Bell, Bart., Mynthuist, Leigh, Relgate, for Black Ink. 


Class 1S5.— Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1925, and 
November 30, 1926. 

984 L (£15, Champion,* & R. N. for Champion.*)— Viscotint Allendale, Dilston, Corbridgo- 
on-Tyne, for Pride of Tynevale 80322, bom Feb. 20, 1926; s. Erebus of Harviostoun 
56780, d. Pride of Place 78360 by Placeman of Bywell 48929. 

935 IL (£10.)— Sir Henry Bell, Bart., Mynthuist, Leigh, Relgate, for Ishall 80434, bom 
Jan. 2,1926; s. Eflendl of Doonholm 54406, d, Myntburst IsoUna 3rd 60415 by General 
Petain of Frampton 39714. 

938 m, (£5.)— Sir Prinoe Prince-Smith, Bart., Southbum House, Driffield, for Iris of 
Sonthbuin 82378, bom Jan. 24, 1926; s, Rufus of Buckland 53603, d. Iris 3rd of Boumo 
73505 by Editor of Boumo 45505. 

936 B, K.—J. J. CRXDLAN, Malsemore Park, Gloucester, for Blackbird Elst of IKfaisemore. 


Caass X^^—Ab&rdeen-An^ Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1926, and 
November 30, 1927. 

958 1. (£15.)—F, Harold Tdrnbxtll, Lower House Farm, Llantwit Major, Cardiff, for 
Rebecca of Llantwit 85568, bom Feb 11, 1927; 8. Ethus of Morlloh 56886, d. Ractiol 5th 
of Castlecralg 70446 by Everest of Bleaton 4(^62. 

948 IL (£10.)— Viscount Allendale, Dilston, Corbrldge-on-Tyno, for Bluslvo of Bywell 
82965, bom Deo. 6,1926; s. Grandee of Bywell 67159, d. Ellana 59159 by Pride’s Rovlvct 
83660. 

964 HL (£6.)—Sm Prinoe Prinoe-Smith. Bart., Southbum House, Driffield, for Plasma of 
Southbum 86331, bora Doc. 12, 1026; s. Viceroy of 'WlUott 58180, d. Plasma 3r<l of 
Frampton 66470 by General Picton 46986. 

960 IV. (£4.)—E. G, Whbler-Galton, claverdon Leys, Warwick, for Black Bess of Clayetdott 
86666, born Dec. 21,1926; s. Pimpo of Auchtorarder 68348, d. Blackberry of Olavordon 
77677 by Prime Scot of Claverdon 48989. 


»Perpetual SUver ChaUenge Trophy, given through the Aberdeen-Angua Cattle Society 
for the best BuU. 

* Silver Medal, riven by^e English Aberdeen-Angua Cattle Association, for the best 

animal bred m England or Wales, ' 

* Campion Gold Med^ riven by the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society, for the best animal. 

K Argentine Aberdeen-Angus Association, for the best animal 

orea by Exhibitor. 
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956 V. (flS.)— Ohablbs Thomas Scott, Buckland Manor, Broadway, Worcs., for Bridesmaid 
6th ol Bnokland 8524S, bom Feb. 9, 1927; 6, Black Prince Srd of Buckland 58491, d. 
Bridesmaid Srd of Buckland 68147 by Etrurian of Bleaton 41498. 

045 B. N.— Sir Hrnrv BblIt, Bart., Mynthuist, Leigh, Beigate, for Eijnal of Mynthnxst 
Cup.*— Sir pRiNOB Princih-Smith, Bart. 

R. K, for Cup. ‘—Sir Hehry Baxii, Bart. 


Belted Galloways. 

Class 127 .—Belted Galloway Bulla, bom on or before November 30, 1926. 

964 I. (S16, & Champion.*)— Major Ian Btoiouoh, Drury Lane Farm, Bedmarley, Newent, 
Glos, for Allington Concrete 467B, born Jan. 17,1924, bred by Q. H, Woodman, Osborne 
House, Polegate; «. Allington Hector 17B, d. AUington Primrose 126B. 

968 n. (£10.)— Jambs Wbstoll, Jtjnr,, Glingerbank, Longtown, Cumberland, lor Qlenzier 
Wallace 597B, bora Feb. 12,1926; s, Mochrum Royal Blend 463B, d. Mark Dolly 206B. 

966 in. (£5.)— Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, Lullenden Farm, East Grinstead, (or Lullenden 
Douglas 449B, bora Sept. 9,1924 ; s. Knockbrex St. Andrew lllB, d. Lullenden Knock- 
brc-K Victoria (App. A) by Knockbrex Certainty 44B. 

967 R, N.—Gen. Sir Ian Haiolton, for Lullenden Duneden. 


Class 128. —Belted Galloway Bulla, born on or between December 1, 1926, and 
November 30, 1927.® 

973 L (£16.)— Robert Chrtstai Irvino, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Shenley 
Aristocrat 779B, bom May 9, 1927 ; s. Knockbrex Prince Imperial 109B(D), d, Shenley 
Index 854B by Mochrum Sir Robert of Ckaigeach 60B. 

969 TL (£10.)—J. Douglas Brown, Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright, for Knockbrex Earl Marshal 
687B, bom March 3, 1927; 8, Mlndork Admiral 68B, d. Knockbrex Augusta 343B by 
Knockbrex Pollux 49B. 

970 HL (£6.)—J. Douglas Brown, for Knockbrex Esauiro, 695B, bora March 17, 1927; 
s. Mindork Admiral 58B, d. Knockbrex Lady Anne 85IB by Knockbrex Pollux 49B, 

072 IL H,— Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, Lullenden Farm, East Grinstead, for Lullenden Falstafl. 

Class Iftdr^Bdted Galloway Oow$ or Beifera {in^milh), bom on or before 
Nowember 30, 1926. 

974 I. (£16, & R. H. lot Champion.*)— J. Douglas Brown, Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright, for 
Knockbrex Claire 762B, born April 4,1925, calved Feb. 23, 1028; a. Knockbrex Pollux 
49B. d. Halmyre Dandy 152B by Halmyre Donald 39B. 

978 XL (£10.)— Robert Chrystal Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Clanohrie 
L^y Alice 137B(D), born in 1920, calved Dec. 13,1927, bred by James Muir, Clauchrie, 
Wigtown; d. Clauchrie Lady Ann X88B by Boreland Champion 21B(D). 

976 Xn. (£6.)—J. Douglas Brown, for Knoritbtex Czarina 766B(D), born April 8, 1925, 
calved March V1923; s. Knockbrex Pollux 49B, d. Knockbrex Lady Teasdale 179B. 

979 R. K.—James Wibtoll, June., Glingerbank, Longtown, Cumberland, for Mark Dora 2nd. 

Class 180* —Belted Gdhway Beifera, bom on or between December 1, 1926, and 
November 30, 1926.® 

980 X. (£16*)—J. Douglas Brown, Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright, for Knockbrex Diamond 
970B, bora March 25, 1926: s. Knockbrex Beau Brummel 443B, d. Knockbrex Lady 
Belinda 176B by Knockbrex Viking SOB. 

986 XI. (£10.)— Robert Ciirystal Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Durdans 
Alpbdn 970B, born March 30,1926, bred hy the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Durdans, Epsom; 
8, Durdans Chieftain 606B, d. Durdans Hengist 902B. 

98 1 HI. (£6*)—Major Ian Bullouoh, Drury Lane Farm, Redmarley, Howent, Glos, for 
Redmitley Xdohen. bora Feb. 10,1926; s. Eastlngton Knockbrex Pirate BOB, d. Easting- 
ton Gorso (Apu. B, Vol 1). 

082 R, H.—Major lAN Bullough, for Bedmarley Myrtte* 

Olass IBlr^Belted Gallomy Be^era, bom on or between December 1, 1926, and 
November 30, 1927. 

987 X. (£16.)—J", Douglas Brown, Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright, for Knockbrex Etfho 1280B, 
bora May 17, 1927: s. Knockbrex Pollux 49B*, d. Knockbrex Lady Teasdale 179B. 

995 XI. (£10.)— Robert Chrystal Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge HllL Barnet, for Shenley 
Lady AnabMl X614B, bora April 6,1927: s. Blnookbrex OlauoiuB 693B, d. Clauchrie Lady 
Ann 138B by Boreland Champion 21B(D). 


* Silver Challenge Cup, given through the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association, for 
the most points awarded in a combination of entries. 

* The " Knockbrex Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, idvon through the Dun and Belted 
Galloway Cattle Brei^ets’ Association, for the best Belted Galloway. 

* Prizes given by the Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders* Association. 
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997 m. (£6 .)—Jambs WbstoIiII, Jtrim., Glingerbank, LonRtown, Cumtwrland, for 

Witty 1496B, bom March 1, 1927; s. Mochrum roundafclon 401B, rf. JFalby (Black 
Galloway). 

988 IV. (£4.)—J. DotJGiAS Bkown, for Knookbrex Eve 1296B, bwn Feb. 17, 1027; 

Miadork Admiral 68B, d. Knockbrex Beryl 612B hv Boroland 2>rodlgal 28B. 

996 B. N.— James Webtoll, June., for Glenzlet White May, 


Galloways. 

Class 182 >—GoMoway Bulls, bom on or befors Novemisf 30, 1927. 

999 1. (£15.)— Eobert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Oanonble, lor Grange Beau Bifoo^e 

14649, born Dec. 19,1920, bred by Walter Biggar, Grange Form, Dalbeattie; t, Serbian 
13969, d. Lizzie 7th of Ohapelton 22782 by Sweepstakes 10001. „ , 

1000 H. (£10.)— Lady Hbniey, Askerton Castle, Brampton. Cumberland, lor Cordon Bleu 
16103, born April 23, 1926, bred by James Carlyle, The Oaks, Kirkpatolok-Flemlag, 
Lockerbie: 8, Barmark Gladiator 16655, d. Tasty of Dunnabie 24472 bp Kero of Barlae 
12147. 


Class 183 .—GaUoway Cows or Heifers (in-milk), born on or before November 30, 

1926. 

1001 1. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.^)— Christopher E. CIraham, Bogrie, Canonblo, lor 
Lady Mabel of Bamsoul 29731, bom Jan. 26, 1924, calved Deo. 11, 1927, bred by the 
Executors of the late Herbert Haggaa, Barnaoul, Dumfries; e. Random 14390, d. Lavender 
of Barnsoul 27593 by Master Mark of Dalwyne 12618. 

1002 n. (£10.)— Robert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Canonblo, for Logan Lady 15th 20714, 
bom March 20,1924, calved Dec. 12,1927; e. Horace of Kllleam 14429, d» Logan Lady 
5th 26463 by Owen of Barlae 12498. 

1003 m. (£5.)— Lady Henley, Askerton Castle, Brampton, Cumberland, for Bell 8rd ol 
Askerton 30292, bora Dec. 2, 1924, calved Dec. 26,1927; s. Warbond 2nd of Corrlehalls 
14837, d. Elian Vannin 2nd 27952 by Merry Mark 2nd 1S757. 


Class 134 .—GaUoioay Heifers, horn on or bdween December 1, 1926, and 
November 30, 1926. 


1009 L (£15, & Champion.*)— Robert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Canonble, for Logan Lady 
19& 30863, bom March 3,1926 ,* s. Jovial of Barnsoul 15593, d. Logan Lady 6m £64^ 
by Owen of Barlae 1^98. 

1008 IL (£10.)— CHRISTOPHER E. Graham, Bogrie, Canonblo, for May Queen 4tli o! Logan 
80862, boro Jan. 3,1926, bred by Robert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Canonble; », Jovial 
of Barnsoul 16693, d. May Queen of I^ogan 28088 by Quibbler 14051. 

1010 nt (£5.)— Lady Henley, Askerton Castle, Brampton, Cumberland, for ZellaB £nd of 
Askerton 30879, bom Dec. 21,1925; e. Colonel of Auchineden 15583, d« Zellah of Askerton 
29116 by Punch of Dalwyne 13727. 

1005 B. N.—W. B. Donaldson, Auchineden Farm, BlanoOeld, Stirlingshire, for Beauty ol 
Auchineden. 


Class lZB.---OaUoway Heifers, bom on or betwem December 1, 1926, and 
November 30, 1927.* 


1014 L (£16.)— Francis K. M. Gohrlay, Kirkland, Tynron, Thornhill, Dumfrleeahira, for 
Favourite of Kirkland 31436, bom Feb. 21,1927; <. Oscar of Auchenhay 15779, d. Fenella 
5th of Craigneston 27569 by Raleigh of Killearn 11088. 

1012 H* (£10,)—W. B, Donaldson, Auohinodea Farm, Blanefleld, Stlrlingshiro, for Orange 
of Auchineden 81341, bom Doc. 8,1026; «. Warbond of Corriohalls 14618, d. Oliva of 
Killearn 26897 by Cuthbert 11460, 

1013 in. (£6.)— Francis k. M. Gohrlay, for Countess of Kirkland 31433, born I^'cb. 6,1927; 

of Auohcnhay 16779, d. Orange Countess 2nd 27916 by Koniioth of Killearn U370. 

1015 B. N.— Robert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Canonblo, for May Queen 0th, 


Dairy Shorthorns. 


Class 138 ,—Dairy Shorthorn BvIlSt horn in or before 1926* 

1025 I. (£5, ^ Champion.^)— Robert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Andewon Champion 
Bat^ 186667, r^n, born Oct. 30, 1923; s, Kelmscott Conjuror 3rtl 137269, d. Damory 
Kirkleviugton 6th by Ihrince of Pearls 103408. 


^ " Forpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the Galloway Cattle Society, 

for the best Galloway. 

•Prizes Bdven by the GaUoway Cattle Society. 

• Champion Prize of £10, given by the Dairy Shorthom Assooiatlon, for the best Bull, 
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1020 n. (010, & E. K. f or Champion.^) —Eobbrx K. Tort, for Andorson Lord Oonjnror 
195667, roan, born Sept. 2, 1924; 8, Conjuror 2nd 179738, d. Anderson L^y 2nd by 
Count Waldron 2nd U4863. * 

10X9 HL (05*)^H. S. Hornr, Aldsworth, Emsworth, Hants, for Brent Barrington Snowstorm 
206361, white, bom June 18,1926, bred by Capt. F. D. A. Courtenay, Burnham-on-Sea; 
8, Throop Conjuror 194658, a, Ansford Barrington Buohess 3rd by Woodman 14th 128952. 

1024 IV. (04.)—F. H, Thornton, iOngsthorpe Hall, Northampton, for Kingsthorpe Count 
Eubio 4m 208775, dark roan, born Oct. 6,1925 ; s. Kingsthorpe Fairy Duke 164556, d. 
Kingsthorpe Countess Kuby 2nd by Kingsthorpe Bubio 2nd 131775. 

1020 E. N.— Daniel Jorson, Onnathwalte Hall, Keswick, for TOd Byes Prince. 

Class 1B9 ,—Davry Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1926. 

1046 L (£16.)— Charles B. Worsby, Yew Tree Farm, Lapworth, Birmingham, for Abbots- 
wooa Eoyalist 17th 212766, roan, born April 15, bred by U. Fenwick, Abbotswood; 
fi. Foxhlll Boyal Pearl 180901, d. Abbotswood Janette 4th by Roan Duke 122449. 

1030 n. (filO.) —Henry Bickford, Standeford, Four Ashes, Wolverhampton, for Standeford 
Dollar 77tti 219320, roan, born Jan. 18 ; s. Somerford Marquis 186276, d. Standeford Dolly 
44th by Broadhooks Chief 129935. 

1041 in. (£6.) —B. SiLOOCK & Sons, Ltd., Thornton Hall Farm, Thomton-le-Fylde, Lancs,for 
Pearls Masterpiece 218077, dark roan, born April 8, bred by M. and M. J. Robson, Harber- 
waln, Shap, Westmorland; a. Deeming Politician 173380, d. Pearl Queen by Briar Bush 
165849. 

1044 IV. (84.)—^F. H. Thornton, Kingsthorpe Hall, Northampton, for Kingsthorpe Count 
Eubio 5tb 216810, white, bom May 24; a. Greudon Blanco 190226, d. 43400 Kingsthorpe 
Countess Ruby 4th by Kingsthorpe Fairy Duke 164566. 

1029 V. (£3.)—'John Beckett, Junr., Chells Hill Farm, Betchtou, Sandbach, for Betchton 
Pride 213509, dark roan, bom March 5 ; a. Heather Pride 199415, d. 539 Betchton Lily 
2nd by Moorland Chieftain 144054. 

1031 E, N.— Albert Charles Brown, The Gables, Femhill Heath, Worcester, for Heldgrove 
Conjntot 29tb. 

ClRSS X40 *—Dairy Shorthorn BvUs, bom on or betmen Jwmavy 1 and March 31, 

1927. 

1068 D (£15.)'*»W. E. Btaher, Pentreh^lin Heath, Ellesmere, for Oxford White Knight, 
white, born Feb. 3; a. Oolescombe Graceful Lad 154898, d. Oxford Countess (VoL 63, 
p. 1218) by Prince of Avon 132822. 

1055 D. (£10.h**B* B. Debenbah, Bladen Farm^ Briantspnddle, Dorohesterj^for Anderson 
Impttial Bate^ roan, bom Jan. 8, bred by Robert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford: a. 
LonghiUs Lord Caroloua 178565, d, Damory Kizklevington 5m (YoL 56, p. 1190) by Prince 
of Pearls 10S408. 

1049 QL (£6.)~-H. A. BROWN, Croft House, Greudon Atherstone, for King’s Proctor, red 
roan, bom Feb. 27; a. Greudon White Hope 163784, d. 252 Princess Proctor 8tb by 
Wedgewood 140240. 

1061 XV, (£4, Sb Spedata-'-T. A. Bose, Churchill Heath, Klngham, Oxford, for Ohnrohm 
Heracles, roan, born Feb. 17: a. Churchill Chancellor 188424, d. 29606 Churchill Primrose 
4th 6p Gaiety Rover 155922. 

1062 V. (£8,)--B. Silcook & Sons, Ltd., Thornton Hall Farm, Thoraton-le-Fylde, Lancs, 
for Harberwaiu Mascot 2nd. dark roan, bom Feb. 8, bred by John Robson, Harberwain, 
Sha^^Westmorlaud; s. Olive’s Gift 188620, d. 54502 Lady Grey by Leenung Poiitloian 

1007 E. E. E. lor Speoiia.*-^-BOiL M. Wills, Old Sneed Park. Stoke Bishop, BiistoL for 
Eatsford T^aumataig^ red and little white, bom Jan. 29, bred by Sir Gilbert A. H. Wills, 
Bart., Batsford Park, Moreton^ln'Morsh; a. Sorbrook Troubadour 194229, d. 48626 
Plttspower Welcome by Wild Dairyman 168064. 

1040,1X57, 1158 Cup.*—H. A. BROWN, for Proctor, Etta Wild Eyes 4th and Greudon 
Pippy. 

Clasi Id ,—Shorthorn BuUs, born on or between April 1 and June 30,1927.* 

1076 t (£16.)— Capt. the Hon. E, A. FmRoY, M.P., Fox Hill, West Haddon, Rugby, for 
Pox Hill Wild Gem, roan, bom toll 21; a. WUd Byes Dairyman 186265, d. Fox HIU 
l>earl (Vol. 66, p. 779) by Merry John 137980. 

1096 n. (£10.)— Ralph Tdstian, The Leys, Groat Tow, Oxford, for Greattew Clarenoe 8nd, 
roan, born May 6; a. Sorbrook Clarence 194218, d, 43629 Greattew Hilda by lEUckersoote 
Pimpen)ieU68806. 


» Champion Prise of £10, given by the Dairy Shorthorn ABSoclatlon, for the best Bull. 

«Special Ptlae of £10, given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association, for the best Bull In Classes 
140 to 142. The following cows , In the pedimee of the Bull to be roistered, or entitled to 
be registered, as qualified cows In the Dal^ Shorthorn Association’s Register; (1) The dam 
of the Bull's dam* (2) The dam of the dam of the Bull's sire, (3) The dam of the sire of the 
Bull's dam* 

»Silver Ohidlonge Cup, given through the Dairy Shorthorn Assoolatioutfor the best group 
of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers. Two at least of the animals must have been bred by 
the Exhibitor. 

* Prl« 0 s, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Dairy Shorthorn Assodarion, 
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X09X in. (£5,)—A, H. W. OsBOiwm <fc Sons, Branch Farm, Mella, Frome, for Bric^r«ton 
Wanderer, red and white, born May 14; s, Campsfleld Squire 2nd 107042, d, 32602 
Babrabam Foremost 4th by Lord Lee 2nd 121257. ^ ^ , 

1085 IV. («4.>—B. Macintosh, Boxhill Farm, Dorking, for Foxhnry Wild Pnnce 6th, dark 
roan, bom May 2; s* Foxbury Wild Prince 108761, d. 42004 Catkin by Orford Desmond 
4th 150890. 

1074 V. (£3,)—Sm Makk Ooi-let, Bart., St. Clere, -Kemsing, Sevenoaks, for St, Clere Master¬ 
piece, red and little white, bom May 25; s. Haddon Nonsuch 2nd 172108, d. Lady Cas- 
terton 2nd (Vol, 64, p. 893) by Walnut Emperor 3rd 118665. ^ ^ .... 

1072 R. N.— Albert rwAnnua Brown, The Gables, FernhlU Heath, Worcester, for Tapenhall 
Major. 

1088, 1184, 1186 R. N. for Cup,*— Lt.-Col. E. Mostyn-Owen, for Bednal Greenhorn 7th. 
Daisy 12th, and Rednal Celia 3rd. 


Class 142. — Dairy Skorthom Bulls, bom on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1927. 

1119 L (£15.)— Alereb palmer, Wokefleld Park, Mortimer, Berks, for Wpkefield Trojan, 
white, bom Aug, 2; s. Brent Barrington Snowstorm 205361, d. 46862 Thurnliam Dar¬ 
lington Cran 3rd by Thurnham LInksman 2nd 162578. _ ^ 

1107 n, (£10.)—CHiVBRe & Sons, Ltp., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Grand Duke 8th. roan, 
bom Aug. 14; a. Baron Wild Byes 187164, d. 960 Jtolow Grand Duchess 4l8t by Bar¬ 
rington CMef 184987. 

1108 HL (£6.)— Ohivers & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Lord Poggathorpe 7th, roan, bom Sept 17; 
8, Poxhiil New Year 180898, d. Leasow Poggathorpe 4th (Vol. 63, p. 644) by Preshute 
Bates 127866. 

1114 IV. (£4.)—G. W. ISHBRWOOD, Edge Fold, Bntwistle, Bolton, for Entwistle Lord Clare* 
roan, bom Sept. 5; «. Diipplln Charming Boy 206974, d, 73331 Hllderstone Lady Clara 
3id by Hildeistone Dairyman 181608. 

1116 V. (£3.)— A. Thomas Loyd, Lockinge House, Wantage, for LooWnge Brigand, roan, 
bom Aug. 8; s. Rushcourt Bandit 202533, d. 57050 Thomby Prince Moira 6th by 
Thomby Dauntless Dairyman 152637. 

1123 R. N.—JAMES Wild, Junr., Grotto Farm, Over Peovor, Knutsford, for Bamshaw Magic. 


Class 148 .—Dairy Shorthorn Cows {in-milh), bom on or before Match 31, 1922, 
having yidied a minimum of 8,000 lb, of milk during a lactation period of 
315 days,^ 


1188 L (£15.)— Lawrence Hignett, Hook End Farm, Ohockendou, Reading, lor 14284 
Green Leaf 78th, roan, born Feb. 16,1920, calved 22,1928, bred by G, and J. Hope, 
Ireby Hall, Ireby; 8. Iron Duke 143096, d. Green Leaf 56th by Revenue 117308. 

1144 n. (£10.)— The Duke op Westminster, G.0.V.0.» D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, 31623 
Eaton B^e, roan, born March 22,1921, calved June 23,1928 ; 8, Kenilworth True Boy 
143246, d. Queen of Prance by Beau Furbelow 94254. 

1134 HL (£5.)—F. S. FRANCIS, WUklnthroop Farm, Templecombe, for 14190 Duntlih Lea, 
roan, bora Nov. 23, 1920, calved April 12, 1028, bred by Capt. P. A. Holford, Duntteh 
Court, Buckland Newton; 8. Furbelow King 136617, d. Lady Lee 24th by Darlington 
Dairy King 114992. 

1145 IV. (£4.)— The Duke op Westminster, G.O.V.O., D.S.O., for 9512 Lady Winaonla 
17th, roam born July 19,1919, calved June 10,1928, bred by T. W. Workman, Carlisle; 
e. Walby Star 128699, d. Lady Oarleton 2nd by Co >nty Squire 111410. 

1185 V. (£3,)—B. G. G. Fuost, West Wrattlng Hall, Cambridge, tor 15428 Dliagton Daughter, 
red and white, bom Jan. 18, 1920, calved June 22,1928, bred by E, McGregor, Manor 
Farm, Llllington, Leamington; 8, Peacemaker 144371, d, Illlngtoa Dairymaid’s Daught(sr 
4th by Woolcombe King 140476. 

1128 R. N.—0. J. ALitDAY, Fotherlughay Manor, Peterborough, for Dunley Charm. 

H. C.—1136,1146. 


Class 144 .—Dairy Shorthorn Cows {in-milh), bom on or between April 1, 1922, 
and March 31,1923, having yielded a minimum of 8,000 26. of milk during a 
lactation period of 315 days. 


1149 I, (£15,)— Major R. F. Fuller, Great Ohalfleld, Molkaham, for 36584 ChaWioJd Daffodil 
TJh, roan, born April 18, 1922, calved May 7, 1928 } 8, Wild Gift 146378, d, Chalhcld 
Daffodil 6th by Romping Boy 133199, 

1150 H. (£10.)—G. p. Golden, Eaglesfield, Lelre, Rugby, for 86760 Lady Doreen 9fch, rod and 

lltUe white, born Oct. 22, 1922, calved April 4, 1928} $, Lord Lefcostor 0th 164068, d. 
Lady Doreen 6yGilmorton Ud 131188. • 

1162 ILL (£5.)--A. Thomas Loyd, Lockinge House, Wantage, for 39147 BurghMd BeUe. 
red and little white, bom June 20,1022, calved May 30,1988, bred by Edward Lomley! 
^gn^t^Wantage; s, Galnford Dairy Benefactor 148076, d, LonghUIa BeUe by Duke 


* Silver Challenge Cup given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association, for the best group 
S* ^ Heifers. Two at least of the animals must have been bred 

by tbe^ Exhibitor. 

»Prises, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Shorthorn Society. 
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1166 IV. (14.)—EoBimT N. Tort, Andeiaon, Blaudford, for 44120 BoeUey Bairington Sttu 
roan, born Aug. 26, 1922, calved May 26, 1928, bred by the late Hugh de whattoa, 
Bookley Manor, Marlborough; s, Hockley Dreamer 166545, d. 9011 Hockley Barrington 
5th by Hockley Baronet 144978. 

1150,1160,1175 Cttp.’—Q-. B. Goldbn, for Bady Doreen 9th, Bady Clovelly, and Bady Doreen 
16th. 

Class 145, —Dairy SJior&hom Cowe bcm on or between April 1, 1923, 

and March 31, 1924, having yielded a minirmm of 6,600 lb, of milk during 
a lactation period of 316 days, 

1166 B (S15, & Champion.*)—?. H. L. SAmi, Welford Grange, Rugby, for 52717 Wild Eyes 
Dairymaid 2nd, light roan, bom Dec. 29,1923, calved June 13,1928, bred by J. Moffat, 
Spital, Kendal; «, Bavouxite Blend 180761, d. 16042 Wild Eyes Dairymaid by Premier 
Prince 144499. 

1162 n. (fllO.)—Snt Wedium Hioking, Bart., Brackenhurst Hall, Southwell, Notts, for 
49094 Braokenhnrst Jean, white, bom Jane 21, 1923, calved May 11, 1928; s. Royal 
Ringleader 166746, d. 1030 Grendon Jcanie by Lord Nottingham 116317. 

1164 m, (£6.)—G. W. ISHBRWOOD, Edge Fold, Bntwlstle, Bolton, for 60207 Kdmscott 
Primula 189th, roan, bora Dec. 29, 1923, calved June 22,1928, bred by R, W. Hobbs & 
Sons, Kolmscott, Lechlade; s, Cr6me de Menthe 1196^, d. Primula 176th by Dairy 
Prince 114977. 

1168 rv. (£4.)—H, A. Brown, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, for 46283 Grendon Pippy, 
roan, bora Aug. 8,1923, calved June 22,1928 j «. Loid Nottingham 116317, d. 2884 iSdy 
Pippin by Thornby Iron Duke 145894. 

1165 V. (£3.)—Major G. Miller Mundt, Red Rice, Andover, for 62694 Brackenhurst 
Strawberry 2nd, roan, born March 28,1924, calvod April 30, 1928, bred by Sir William 
Hlcking, Bart,, Brackenhurst Hall, Southwell; a. Royal Ringleader 166746, d. 1034 
Grendon Strawberry by Bord Nottingham 116317. 

1167 E. N.—H. A. Brown, for Etta Wild Eyes 4th. 

H. 0.—1160. 

13.62, 1178, 1205 Cim.*—SiR WiLLUM Hioking, Bart., for Braokenhnrst Jean, Overpeover 
Prananoov Rud Biddestone Floweigirl. 

1167, 1158, U73 B. N. for Cup,*—H. A. BROWN, for Etta Wild Byes 4th, Grendon Pippy, and 
Grendon Crsuia, 

Class 146. —Dairy Shorffiom Cows (in»milk), bom on or after April 1, 1924, 
having yielded a minimum of 5,500 Ub, of milk during a lactation period of 
315 i^ys, 

1184 I. (£16, & E, N. for Champion.*)—B t.-Col. R. Mostyn-Owen, D.S.O., Woodhouse, 
Oswestry, for 65406 Daisy 12th, roan, born Sept. 12, 1924, calved May 31, 1928: e. 
Grendon Beau Brummel 172150, d. Biglands Daisy 10th by Biglands Rambler 124312. 

1178 H. (£10.)—SIR WiLXiUM HICKING, Bart., Brackenhurst Hall, Southwell, Notts, for 
66066 Overpeover Fragrance, roan, born April 20, 1924, calved May 27,1928, bred by J. 

G. Peel, Peover Hall, Knuteford, Cheshire; s. Humorist 172677, d. lioobagh Fragrance 
btfjhiddlngton Beau 8rd 132008, 

1101 HI. (£6.)—Cart. Arnold S. Wills, Thornby Hall, Northampton, for 69616 Thornby 
Duohess Oran 3rd, red and little white, born Jidy 4,1924, calved June 4,1928; e. Thornby 
Exchequer 176718, d, 9289 Thornby Duchess Cran by Thornby Pioneer 133922. 

1X93 17. (£4.)—The Marquess ot Zetland, E.T., Aske, Richmond, Yorks, for 67896 Nora, 
roan, born Sept. 24, 1924, calved May 14,1928, bred by J. W. Stephenson, PIkestone, 
Butter Knowlo ; s. Butterfly Champion 179108, d. 28072 Barney Ruby by Duthie*s 
Aristocrat 2ud 166620. 

1175 V. (£3.)—0. P. Golden. Eaglesfleld, Belre, Rugby, for 61729 Bady Doreen 16th, red 
and little white, horn Sept. 27, 1924, calved June 1, 1928; «. Lord Leicester 9th 164968, 
d. Bady Doreen by Gllmorton Lad 13X18$. 

1185 E. N.—Id?.-COL. R. MOSTYN-OWEN, D,B.O., for Eednal Celia $id. 

H. 0.—1173,1176. 

Olais 147.— Doiry Shorthorn Heifers Unmilk to first ecdving), bom on or after 

April X 1925.* 

1219 B (£16.)—Eustace Abel Smith, Bonghilla, Lincoln, for 79547 35onghllls Darlington 
6th, red, born Sept. 15, 1926, calved June 21,1928; a. Sorbrook Summertime 19^7, 
d. 55069 Bon^m Darlington 3rd by Babraham Bord Price 140574. 


> Porpotual Silver ChaHenge Cup, dven through the Dairy Shorthorn Ajsaociation, for the 
best group of three Cows or Hellers, oy the same sire. A small replica of the Cup will be 
dven to the owner of the winning sire, and £1 to the owner of each animal In the winning 
^oup. !nio sire must be living in the British Isles, and have produced living progeny In 

* Champion Prize of £10, given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Cow or Heifer, A 

Silver Medal la given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Dairy Short* 
horn Cow. . 

* Silver Challenge Cup, ^ven through the Dairy Shorthorn Association, lor the best group 

of three Cows or Heifers. , ^ ^ 

^Pdm, except Fourth and IBHth, given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 
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1220 H. (*10.)—BirsTAOB Abhl Smwh, for 79549 IiongMUs Priceless Heather, white, July 
2, 1926, calved June 26, 192$; «. Babraham Lord Price 140574, d. Heather Queen by 
Dairyman 125081. __ ^ . 

1212 HI. (26.)~-Hobbs <fe Davis, Kelmacott, tefhlade, for 74062 Kelmsoott Melody ^Stdj rod 
and white, born May 25, 1926, calved June 3, 3928, bred by H. W. Hob^ & Sons, Ltd.* 
Xelmscott; «. Kelmscott Imperialist 82nd 190990, d. 25444 Melody 60th by Kelmsoott 
Acrobat 4th 126217. 

1229 IV. (24.>—Capt. Arnoid S. Wins, Thomby Hall, Northampton, and Middleton House, 
Andover, toi 79199 Houghton JuUa, roan, born May 4,1025, calved March 29,192$, bred 
by A. Kussell-Smlth, North Houghton Manor, Stockbrldge, Hants; », Cornerstone 
170566, d. Houghton Honewuckle by Marden Conqueror 1^361, „ . 

1205 V. (£3.)—Sib WiLiOAM Hioking, Bart., Brackenhurat HaU, Southwell, Notts, for 
77859 Biddestone ClowergizL roan, bom Oct. 7,192.5, calved March 21,1928, bred by F. W. 
Morley, Biddeatone Manor, Chippenham; s. Loobagh Duke 3rd 157324, d. 1522 Thurnham 
Poggathorpe by Loobagh Lord Foggathorpe 143640. ^ ^ . 

1227 E. N.— The Duke or Westminster, G.O.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Baton Di^ 3rd. 

H. C.—1198,1226,1230. 

Lincolnsliire Red Shorthoriis. 


Class 148 .—Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1925, 

1237 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion.*)—WnuAM Grant, Sklimand Manor, Navenby. Lincoln, 
for Manor Champion 18707, born March 2, 1922, bred by E. J. Tonge, Stragglethorpc, 
Newark; «. Sturton Archer 17006, d. Manor Eve by Bonby Tourist 10607, 

1239 II. (£10.)— ButiiBR Smith, The Fields, Cropwell Butler, Nottingham, for Cropweli 
Emperor 20226, bom Feb. 9, 1925; s. Harlaxton lialancer 17608, d. Bingham Violet 
by Anderby Clipper 13188. ^ 

1234 HL (£6.)— Allen A Orb, Ltd,, Owlcotes Farm, Heath, Chesterfield, for Anwlok Btuttw 
2nd 20964, bom Jan. 4,1926, bred by 0. Bembrldge, Walcott, Lincoln; s. Scampton VIcl 
16896, d Navenby Anwick 3rd by Scampton Sanaow 18838. 

1235 B. N.— William A. Bhohanan, The Hollies, Watnall, Nottingham, for SMxmand 
Showman. 


Class 149 .—Lincolnshire Bed ShorOhom Bulls, born in 1926# 
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1256 m. Benjamijt (Jbojiob Bowser, Scothem Manor, Lincoln, for Soothem Mystic 
(Vol. 26, p. 803), bom May 26, 1918, calved May IS, 1928; B, William of HaUington 
10362 d, by Scampton King Hal 7119. 

1255 E. — Bekjakzn Gborok Bowser, for Sootibiem Mistress 3rd. 

Class X52 *—Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Cows [in’^milh), bom in or before 1923, 
showing the best milking properties. 

1265 I. (216, Sb Champion.M— John Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Lcene 2nd 
(Vol. 28, p. 377), bom April 10, 1921, calved Juno 13, 1928; s. Burton Cherry King 
16265, a. Sudbrooke No. 157 C by Pendley Sudbrooke 7809. 

1273 n. (filO, & B. N. for Champion.*)— E. RtrssBiL Woon, Bendiah House, Welwyn, Herts, 
for Bendish Sunbeam 6th (Vol. 28, p. 297), bom Dec. 20,1921, calved May 16, 1928, bred 
by S, Blundell, Green Gore, Battle; b. Bendiah Seaman 7th 16814, a. Bendish Sun¬ 
beam 4th by King of the Burtons 10020. 

1263 m. (^5.)— Benjamin George Bowser, Scothem Manor, Lincoln, for Scothem Jessie 
6th (Vol. 30, p. 294), bora May 1, 1923, calved May 25, 1928; a. Welboum Surprise 
15018, d. Scothem Jessie 2nd by Scampton S<‘Othern 14840. 

1262 rv. (fid.)— Benjamin George Bowser, for Scothem Dorothy (Vol. 30, p. 293), born 
Oct. 14, 1919, calved June 24, 1928, bred by the late J. Bowser, Prith^dlle, Boston; a. 
Scampton Walnlieet 14842, d. Wainfleet Faim 8th by Scampton Marvel 8517. 

1261 V, (fl3 .)—Benjamin George Bowser, for Soothem Betty 6th (Vol. 29, p. 282), born 
April 4, 1922, calved May 31,1928 ; a. Wfdboum Surprise 16018, d. Scothem Betty by 
Scampton King 7116. 

1267 R. N,— John Evens & Son, for Burton Vic 19th. 


Class 168 .—Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers (in-milk), bom in or 
after 1924, showing the best mUking properties.^ 

1277 L (fil6.)— John Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Tflton Acoish 6th (Vol. SX, p. 879), 
bom In June, 1924, calved June U, 1928, bred by A. Holm, Tilton, Leicester *, a. Tilton 
Marquis 18142, d. Tilton Acoish by Gralnthorpe Cockle 9th 13490. 

1276 XL (filO«)— Benjamin George Bowsei^ Scothem Manor, Lincoln, for Soothem Mystic 
4th (Vol 82, p. 279), born June 14, 1924, calved Juno 14, 1928; a. Scothem Fearless 
18851. d. Scothem Mystic by William of HaUington 10362. 

1278 Xn. (fi6.)—H. 0. Hoim, The Grange, Carlton Curlieu, Leicester, for Cuilieu LilylOth 
(Vol. 31, p. 882), bom March 6, 1024, calved May 10, 1928, bred by H. C. and J. Holm, 
Carlton (Jurlieu; a. Wolforton Nailer 17166, d. Curlieu Lily 6th by Burton Duke 2nd 
10636. 

1276 R. N,— John Evens & Son, for Burton OTpail 8th. 

Class ISir^Lincdtnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers^ bom in 1926. 


1282 L (fil6, & Champion.*)— 0 db Paravioini, Birkholme Manor, Corby, Grantham, for 
Beacon Hill i^es Ist (Vol. 32, p. 421), bom April 2; a. Cockerington Anderby 16282, d. 
Beacon Hill Lily by Croxton Ruby 63rd 11482. 

1286 H, (filO, & R. H. for Champion.*)—WinuAM Grant, Skinnand Manor, Navenby, Lin'- 
coin, for Skinnand Empress 6th (Vol. 33, p. $20), bom March 28; a. Klrmington Noble 
16606, d. Wootton Empress by Scampton Luxury 7884. 

1283 m. (fi6.)—C. i)E Paravioini, for Beacon Hill Agnes 9tb (Vol. 32, p. 422). bom March 12; 
a, Cockerington Anderby 16282, d. Pendley Duchess Srd by Scampton King of the Rubies 
7122, 

1288 IV* (fi4,)—BtrWiER Smith, The Fields, Oropwell Butler, Nottingham, for Cropw^ Alice 
(vol. 82, p, 464), bom March 24; a. Oropwell Balancer 19291, d. Oropw^l Alice by 
Risby General 16826* 

1281 R. N.—AixiEN & Orr, Ltp., Owlootes Farm, Heath, Chesterfield, for Owlootes lUhy 8rd. 


Class 166 .—Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers^ bom in 1927. 

1301 X* (fil6.)— BCTIiER Smith, Tlie Fields, Oropwell Butler, Nottingham, for Oropw^ Violet 

find (Vol, 33, p. 408), born Feb. 7; a. Oropwell Prince 20229, d. Oropwell Violet by Har^ 
laxton Balancer 17603. ... 

1292 XL (filO.)— John W. Beiii, Poolham Hall, Horncaatle, for Poolham 01g% bom April 18; 
a. Thurlaston Brigadier 18133, d. Poolham Jenny (Vol. 29, p. 264) by Ktoington Ruby 
King 55th 16586* 

1302 3^. (fi6 .)—Edward Jambs Thrton, Horkstow, Barton-on-Humber, for Hoikstownian 

Walifiower, bom Juno 27; a.Gorse Anderby 2nd 1943$, d. Imperial Redcoat (Vol* 24, 
p. 253) by Kirmlngton Ruby King 32nd 18632. ^ ^ ^ 

1295 IV. (fid.)— 0. DE Paravioini, Birkholme Manor, Corby, Grantham, for Beacon 
Enid (Vol. 33. p. 372), born Feb. 28; a. Cockerington Anderby 16282, d. Beacon Hill 
Lily by Croxton Ru^ 63rd 11482. ^ ^ ^ 

1291 V. (fi§.)—ADMiRAh Bard Beatty, Brooksby Hall, Leicester, for Br<H)ksby Wanton DB. 
bom Jan. 2; a. Welboume Freemason 8rd 19017, d. Brooksby Wanton D (VoL 27, p. 
352) by Normanby Eadlanoe 10902. 


» Champion Silver Cup, given by the Uncolnshiie Red Shorthorn Association, for the 
bestFemaleof the Dairy |me., 

* Prises given by the LlnoolnsWre Red Shorthorn As^clatlon. , 

• Champion Silver Cup. given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association, lor the 
best Female other than Da^ type. 
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South Devons. 

CJlass IB^r-South Devon Bull, bom in or before 1926. 

1304 I. (£15, & Champion.^)—S. Every Son, Tlnnell, Lancliilph, Hatt, Cornwall, for Uxton 
Coonoillor 6th 8590, bom Jan 24,1019, bred by S. Horton, Ltxton, Loddlswell, Devon; 
s. OouTusillor 12th 4828, d. Molly 24th 12764 by Honnan 3510. ^ ^ ^ 

1306 H. (£10.)—ItORD Mildmay of FtETB, Brmington, Devon, for Court PerJecuon 10632, 
born April 30,1923, bred by Walter Trant, Diptford Court, South Brent; $, Myrtlogrovo 
2nd 8653, d. Myrtle 2nd 22323 by Worawell Perfection 6330. „ xu 

1303 nx. (£5.)—Biohard Wiimam Chappe, Worswell Barton, Bevelstoke, South Devon, 
lor Wood Pride 10976, born Nov. 11, 1923, bred by A. B. T, Lus^c^e, Wood Bwton, 
Loddlswell, Devon; s. Manor Laddie 9887, d. Biddy 10th 23392 by Barton Pines Ketchup 
6940. 


Class 157.— JSouth Devon Bulls, bom in 1927. 

1307 I. (815, & R. N, for Champion.*)—M ajor H. B. Pox, South Battisborough, Holbeton. 

Devon, for Battisborough Peter, born Jan 2; s. Victor 10051, d. Bose 3rd 26766 by Battis¬ 
borough Perfection 9633. _ „ , 

1309 n. (£10.)— John Wakbham, Bowden, Newton Perrets, Devon, lor Bowden Aldeman 
7th 12117, born April 13; i. Manor Alderman 11167, d. Bowden Nellie 80726 by Pains- 
lord Eustace 0923. 

1308 m. (£5.)— Lord Mildmay op Fietb, Brmington. Devon, for Plete Perleotlon 12034, 
born March 21; s, Gerston King 10700, d. Plete Countess 3rd 28889 f>i/ Trehele Potostor 
9600. 


Class l^Br-Soudh Devon Cows or Heifers {in^rnUk), bom in or before 1925. 
1312 I. (£15, & Champion.*)— Biohard Wilwam Chapfb, Worawell Barton, Bevetetoke, 
Devon, for Worsw^ Gladys 16th 31008, bom Jan. 28, 1926, calved Jan. 8 , 1928; s. 
Tinnell Boy 10021, d. Worswell Gladys 12th 22767 by Wtdland Champion 6784, 

1810 n. (810.)— Henry Chapfb, Harestone, Brlxton, Devon, lor Manor Primrose 2nd 28801, 
bom May 6, 1923, calved Oct. 26, 1927, bred by W. Walko, East Alllngton, Devon; 
8. Haccombe Buby’s King 9193, a. Primrose 6th 20764 by Oihelds Monogram 6002. 

H. C.—1318. 0.-^314. 


Class 169 .—Soulh Devon Heifers, bom in 1926. 

1319 L (£15.)— Biohard Wedmam Chapfb, Worswell Barton, Bevelstoke, Devon, lor Wort- 
well Gladys 17th 32148, bora Jan. 7; «. Tlnnell Boy 10021, d, Worswell Gladys 12& 
22757 by Widland Champion 6784. 

1322 U (£10.)— Lord Mtidmay op Pdetb, Ermlngton, Devon, lor Plete Croons 32637, bom 
Jan. 6; s. Gerston King 10700, d, Plete Countess 8rd 28889 by Trehele Forester 9500. 
1321 HL (£6.)— Major H. B. Fox, South Battisborough, Holbeton, Devon, for l>rettymitd 
4th 32348, bom June 3; s. Victor 10951, d. Prettymaid 2nd 21361 by Berry Napoleon 
6376. 

H, C.—1320. 


Class 160 .—South Devon Heifers, bom in 1927.® 

1326 L (£15.)— Lord Miedhay op Pleib, Brmington, Devon, for Plete Prlnoess 2nd 33462, 
bora Jan. 4: s. Gerston King 10700, d, Plete Princess 30308 by Trehele Forester 0600. 
1326 H. (£10.)— Major H. B. Pox, South Battisborough, Holbeton, Devon, for Eosema^, 
bom May 6; s. Victor 10961, d, Bose 3rd 26766 by Battisborough Perfection 0033. 


Red Polls. 

Class l&lr-^Red PoU Bulls, bom in or before 1025. 

1334 L (£15, & Champion.*)—B. <2 B. Moore, Homo Farm. Somerioytoii, Suffolk, lor Gaddesby 
Gauntlet 12620, bora Aug. 11,1021, bred by Captain J. 0. Shorrard, Gaddesby, l^dcester: 
s. Sudbourae Loyalist 11814, d, 27168 Necton GUlIflower by Shi'owsbwry 10489, 

1832 n. (£10. & B. N, for Champion,*)—N. A. Hbywood, Glovorlng Park, Easton, Wickham 
Jtoket, for Easton Wlgrim Father 12697 born May 6,1922, bred by the Marchof 
Graham, Easton Park, Wickham Market; s, Easton Aristocrat 11621, d, 20786 May* 
flower by Bearer 9331. 

1329 HL (£5.)— Thomas Brown <fc Son, Marham Han,KIng*8 Lynn, for Royal Oritmon 11763, 
bom Oct. 28,1919, bred by His Majesty the King, Sandringham; e. Sudbowme Crlmaon 
11222, d. 26094 Gresaenhall Bublna 6?/ Unique 10370. 

1336 R. N.—Henry TayiiOE, Lo^ex Tundrldge, Suckley, Worcester, lor Byley Hero. 

H. C.—1383. 


I 2?p South Devon Herd Book Society lor the beet Bull. 

* SUver Challenge Cup given by the South Devon Herd Book Society iox the beet Cow or 
Jcx0lX6]r« 

! py South Devon Herd Book Society. 

* Champion Prize of £6, given by the Red PoU Cattle Society, for the best Bull, 
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Class 162 .—Med FoU BuUa, born in 1926. 

1340 L (fil6*)—Sm Herbbrt HjlMbmng, Bart., Rookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, lor Yoxlord 
jaonaW 14393, born Peb. 27; a. Sharnden Ronald 12431, d, 27233 Shamden Primrose 
by Kimberley 1088 I. 

1338 n. {210.H-J. P. Arkwright, Hatton House, Warwick, for Hatton Faber 14161, bom 
Colworth David 11593, d. 24036 Hatton Fable by Acton Hussar 9881. 

1837 JtlL (26.)— His MAJjasTy the King, Sandringham, for 1^3^ Rambler 14298, born 
17; «. Tittleshall Admiral 1^64, d. 83093 Royal Ruth 2nd by Easton Autocrat 
11624. 

1341 E. N.— Lt.-Ool. 0, HEywoRTH-SAVAGB, Bradwell Grove, Burfoid, Oxford, ior Brad- 

Dragoon. 


Class 163 ,—Med PoU Biitla, bom in 1927. 

1350 I. (216.)—B. & B. Moore, Home Farm, Somerleyton, Suffolk, for Lichfield Bed Gauntlet, 
born May 18 ; a, Gaddesby Gauntlet 12620, d. 27982 Lichfield Peardrop by Lichfield 
Roger 10769, 

1346 n. (£10,)—MRS. R. M. FOOT, White HiU, Berkhamsted, Herts, for White Hill Surtees, 
bora Feb. 13 ; a. Meddler Full Cry 13138, d. 80669 White HIU Bluebelle by Sudbourae 
Hector 11224. 

1343 HL (£5.) — His Majesty the King, Sandringham, for Royal Whisperer, bom Jan. 23; 

_e. Whiteway Whisperer 13616, d. 33079 Royal Ardentia by Royal Brigadier 12411. 

1364 jnr. (£4 .)—^Lt.-Col. C. B. Turner, Old Down, Tockington, Bristol, for Oldown Faultless 
Guide 2nd, bora Jan. 28 ; «. Oldown Faultless 13168, d. 33012 Oldown Guiding Star by 
Plumstead Pilgrim 11754. 

1366 V. (£3.)— Lord Wavbrtreb, Horsley Hall, Gresford, North Wales, for Horsley Soarer, 
bora Feb. 21; e. Sudbourae Redwald 12847, d. 29644 Ashmoor Penguin by Davyson 
803rd 11926. 


1362 R. N.— Owen H, 
H. 0#—1348. 


Smith, Langham, Oakham, for Banksborough HAT6}<Tnftn- 


CHasa 164 .-—PoU Com (in^milh), bom in or before 1922. 

1369 t (£15,)— Sir Herbert Hambwng, Bart., Rookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for 30347 
Royal Mavis, bora Jan 2^ 1921, calved Jane 1, 1928, bred by His Majesty the King, 
Sandringham; «. Royal Sunshine 11452, d. 25745 Lady Merle by Honingham Alcester 
10424. 

1366 n. (£10,)— Lord Wavbrtreb, Horsley Hall, Gresford, North Wales^for 30252 Neoton 
Enid 2nd. bora Be^. 30,1921, oalved M^ 28,1928, bred by the late R. Harvey Mason, 
Neoton Hall, Swanham; a. Sudbourae Groesus 10927, d. 23006 Ena by Aviator 9996. 

1361 XD^ (£6.)— Major J. A. Morrison. DB.O., Basildon Park, Reading, for 29582 Basildon 
Comfit, born May 9,1921. oalved Jan. 1% 1928; a, Sudbourae Miner 11492, d. 26966 
Sudbourae Comfit by Sudbourae Credit 10796. 

1868 lY. (£4 .)—Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., for 31739 Spiinghfil Artless, bora Jan. 29, 
1922, oalved May 7, 1928, bred by U.-C 0 I. B, D. Miller, The Farm, SptlnghlU, Rugby; 
s. Ashmoor Carnation 11868, d. 26614 Ashmoor Artist by Potsherd 11189. 

1868 R. N.—Mrs. R. M. Foot, White HUl, Berkhamsted, Herts, for White Hill MdUy. 

H. C.—1860. 


Class 166. —Med PoU Cows or Beifers (in-milk), bom in 1923, 1924, or 1926.^ 

1367 I. (£16, & Champion.*)—ld?.-C0L. Sir Mbrbxk R, Burrbrd, Bart., C.B.E,, Knepp 
Ci^tio Estate Otfioe, Horsham, for 82760 Knepp Madge 8rd, bora Sept. 6,1923, calved 
June IX, 1928; s. Knepp Crown 11162, d. 27968 Knepp Madge by Sudbourae Beacon 
10919. 

1368 H. (£10.)—Viscount Fodostone, Longford Castle, Saltebury, for 82828 Longford 
Symphoiw, bora April 21,1923, oalved Apnl 26» 1923; a, Sudbourae Choice Goods 12466, 


1371 JY. __ 

Gleverlng Falcon, bora Sept, 1^ 

26416 Orion of SedgomeredyKlrton Baron 10748, ^ ^ 

1874 R, N.—MAJOR J.X MORRISON, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading, for Colworth Hyacinth 
2nd. 

Class 166.—JRsdJ PoU Beifers, bom in 1926. 

1384 t m & R. N. lor Champion.*)—A. PJraSTON Jops, bggdwvw House, Derby, for 
38674 Cpton Bnld, bora Jan. 21* bred by W. L. Horbury, Dltchford Farm, Moreton-ln- 
Matsh: a, Hatton Fabulist 11986, d. 30251 Neoton Emma by Sudbourae Croesus 10927. 
1387 Jt (£10.)— Viscount Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon,, for 88636 Tredegar 
DoattOij^bora May 26; a, Tredegar Bramble 13696, d. 81741 Sprowston Belladonna by 


* Prljsei, except Fourth, given by the Red Poll Cattle _ -cr « 

» Champion As of £6,5ven by the Bed PoU Cattle Society, for the best Cow or Heifer 
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1382 DDL Cfl5.)—Sm Heebbrt Hambiinq, Bart., Bookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for 3^14 
Yoxford Beryi born April 4; a. Knepp Grenadier 13407, d. 27902 Knepp Beryl by Hare- 
fleld Bestman 10999. ^ ^ ^ i. 

1380 IV. (jS4.)—MR8. Dorothv Gardner, Blackmore House, Brentwood, for 38182 P^owiw 
Beauty, born Fob. 17, bred by the late Walter Hill, Bearmains, South Hanoingrteld, 
Chelmsford; a, Boulge Pharaoh 12583, d. 30289 Peldon Bellona 2nd by Bantoskin Mon¬ 
ster 11267. 

1377 R, N.— His Majbstt the Zing, Sandringham, for Royal Crystal Rose. 

H, C.—1878,1379. G.—1883. 

Class 167.—jKerf PoU Heifers, bom in 1927. 

1396 L (£15.)—H. A. Hetwood, Gleverlng Park, Easton, Wickham Market, for Gleyering 
Cooi born Jan. 11 ; a. Easton PUffrim Father 12697, d, 28621 Combs Crocus 3rd by 
Sudbourne Hero 11231. 

1392 n. (£10.)—VisooDNT Foikestonb, Dongford Castle, Salisbury, for Dongford Flower, 
bom Jan. 28; «. Bredffeld Pearboy 2nd 13674, d, 34362 Longford Bloom by Sudbourne 
Choice Goods 12466. 

1388 HI. (£5.)— His Majestt the King, Sandringham, for Royal Fairy 2nd, bom Jan. 13; 
a. Royal Crimson 11763, d. 29839 Finborough Fancy 2nd by Shadwell Strong Boy 117p. 

1397 IV. (£4.)— Lt.-Coi., C. Heyworth-Savage, Bxadwell Grove, Burford, Oxford, for 

Bradwell Peppercorn, bom March 29; s. Bredfleld Nathan 12046, d. 31323 Klrton Pop- 
perette by Sudbourne Forerunner 11491, _ 

1889 V. (£3.)—Thomas Brown <Sc Son, Marham Hall, King’s Lynn, for Marham Sea WBnk, 
• bom Jan. 21; e. Marham Palmerston 13497, d. 3U204 Marham Seamoss by Marham 
Panther 11412. 

1395 R. N,— Sir Herbert Eambmng, Bart., Rookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for Yoxford 
Primrose. 

H. C.— 1401. 0.—1391,1398. 


Blue Albions. 

Class 188, — Blue Albion Bidls, born in or before 1926. 

1406 I (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*)— HENRY Matthews, Down Farm, Winterbourne, 
Bristol, lor Broomhill Threshold 499, born March 31,1923. bred by Major Gerald Johnson, 
B.S.O., Foston, Derby; «. Mountain King 81, d. Broomhill Ambeap 1072. 

1404 IL (£10.)— Lt.-Coi., W. E. Harrison, Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for Bank 
Champion 183, bom July 28, 1921, bred by G. W. Axe, Demonsdale Farm, Ashover, 
Chesterfield; e. Bank Baron 1, d. Bank Marion 68. 

1403 nx (£5 .)—Arnold Giubtt, Ridgewood, Chorley, Lancs, for Ridgewood Romeo 1088, 
bom Nov. 11, 1924; Bradbourne Showman 236, d. Bradboume Moreen 2612, 

Class 189. — Blue Albion Bulls, bom in 1926,* 

1408 L (£16, & Champion.*)—T. H. Caiderbank, The Hall, Stow Maries, Chelmsford* tat 
Stow Manners 1679, born Sept. 12: s. Buazelei^ Prince 611, d. Bulphan Julia 8164. 

1410 IL (£10.)—AR.voitD GatBTT, Ridgewood, Choriey^i Lanon* for l^dgewood Ring 1655* 
born Aug. 4; s. Bradboume Guardsman 451, d, Bradbourne Peace 2526. 

1411 in. (£S,y^A. T. Gkeenslade, Little Walden Park, Saffron Walden, for Walden OeneD* 
osity 1591, bom Nov. 10; a. Bradboume Orion 887, d. Ridgwordlno Deepest 6388. 

1409 B. H.— Miss M. G. M. CovsENS* Sutton Benger, Chippenham, for Avon colonel* 

Class 170,'^Blue Albion Bulls, bom in 1927.* 

1418 t (£16,)— Randolph Tory, Charisworth Manor, Blandford, for OowiMuta Champloru 
bom Feh. 26, bred by Mrs. Tory, Charisworth, Blandford j «* Ohailsworth Blue Boy 
933 d Cliftonthorpe Lady 2nd 8524. 

1417 IL (£10.>— T. H. SWIRE A SONS, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Nortoa-ln*Hal<j«, 
Market Drayton, for Monnt Fearless* bom April 16; s. FemUce Fearless 303, d. Mount 
Polly 5164. 

1418 in. (£6 .)—Percy Dobson, Manor Farm, RIdgwardine, Market Dmyton, for Ridgwaidlnt 
Champion* bom June 8; s, Elton Monarch 801, d. RIdgwardine Tulip 8884 by Mountain 
Wildman 85. 

1414 R. K.—Percy Dobson, for RIdgwardine Borneo. 

H. C.—1419. 

Class 171. —Blue Albion Com or Heifers [in-mUh), bom in or before 1928. 

1420 I. (£16, A Champion.*)— Percy Dobson, Manor Farm, RIdgwardine, Market Drayton, 
for Anderson Cornflower 1680, breeder and age unknown, calved June 25* 1928. 


Bull Challenge Cup, given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society, for the best 

* Prizes given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society. 

Cow orBrifw Challenge Cup, given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society, for the beet 
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1*28 n. (*10.)—T. H. Swire A So?fS, The Mount and BeUapoi^ 'Forms, ]!Torton-in-Hales, 
^ 1.1, Mount Kitty 5112. breeder and a^te unknown, calved June 21, 1928. 

1427 m. (*6.)—B. W. SsoTH, Plodgdon Hall, Henham, Stansted, Essex, for Elsenham Patricia 
4148, age unknown, calved June 3, 1928, bred by Bennett & Son, Ongar, Essex. 

Glass 172.— Blue Albion Heifers^ bom in 1926. 

1433 I. (*15, & R. N. for Champion.)^—Lr.-Ooii. W. E. Harrisoit, Wychnor Park, Burton- 
on-Trent, for Eaxdswick Derby 11140, bom Jan. 10, bred by S. M. Irving, Bardswick 
• H al, Middlewlch; s. Bardswick Cropper 579, d. Bardswick Chevroley 3976. 

1435 n. <*10.)—B. W. Smith, Pledgdon Hall, Henham, Stansted, Essex, for El^ftnham 
Dorothy U170. bom Jan. 8; e. Bearstone Topper 209, d. Blsenham Rose 4158. 

1429 m, (£6.) — Percy Dobsoh, Manor Farm, Ridgwardine, Market Drayton, for 
- Daisy 2nd 11428, bora June 21; a. Ridgwardine Chief 723, d. Ridgwardine 
1431 R, H,— Lt.-CoIi. W. B. Harrison, for Barton Bjia ft 2nd. 

C.—1434. 



Class 178 .—Blue Albion Heifers, bom in 1927. 

1438 X. (£15.)— Arnold Gillbtt, Ridgewood, Chorley, Lancs, for Ridgewood Rhyme* bora 
May 7: Ridgewood Romeo 1083, d. by Bradbourne Alethea 8362. 

1437 IX. (*10.)—T, H. Calderba.vr, The Hall, Stow Maries, Chelmsford, for Stow Joan, 
bora Aug. 21; Broomhlll Threshold 499, d, Bulphan Pride 9274 by Stanton Premium 
ITa). 

1444 in. (£6.)— B. W. Smith, Pledgdon Hall, Henham, Stansted, Essex, for igifiAnham Ena, 
born Feb, 18; s. Rld^ardlne Chief 723, d, Elsenham Beatrice 4104. 

1440 XV. (£4,)— Lt.-Col. w, B. Harrison, Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for Barton Iris, 
born Feb, 7 } e. Bank Champion 183, d. Park Iris 6820. 

1446 Xb. N.—T. H. Swire d; sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Norton-ln-Halea, 
Market Drayton, for Mount Faitibdul Sid. 

H. 0.-1441. C.-1439. 


British. Friesians. 

TbA lMm F.JS.*S. number of an animal indicate thal mch animal is registered in 

the Fricseh Mundvee Stamboek (Frieslam CaUle Eerd Book) ZwaHebonte {Black and White) 
Section, 

The tetters FJ3[,B„ H.A., after the number of an animal indicate that such animal is registered 
in the Friesland Eerd Book, South Africa. 

The Utters 8JL,S,B, after the name of an animal indicate that ench animal is regUtered in 
the Sam African Stud Book. 

The letters PJ. after the name of an animal indicate that such animal is of pure imported 
Friesian (BoUand) or South African blood. 

Vnless otherudse stated the numbers refer to the British Friesian Eerd Book. 


Glass 174 .—British JFriesian BvMsf bom in or before 1925. 

1461 t (£16, & Champion.*)— The Exors. of Edward Hollxngworth, Moordale, Doboross 
Yorks, for Haohe Burmga 25871 P.I., bora Jan. 16, 1924, bred by the Haohe Herd 
Muntham Home Farm, Flndon, Wortliing; s. Hache Cerjan Ulysses 14166 P.1,, d. 
Clockhouse Vlo-Rlnze 87868 P.I. by Clockhouse (Imp.) Vic Wouter 3691. 

144? XL (£10.)^P, L. R. ALLEN, The Bugiawtou Herd, Oongletom Cheshire, tor Haohe 
Baoonui 25841 P.X., born March 27, 1924, bred by the Hache Herd, Muntham Home 
Farm, Flndou, Worthing: «. Clockhouse King Akrln 11321 P.X., a. Seaton Johanna 
80858 P.X. by bunnlnald (imp.) Cesar 2nd 3818. 

1455 XH* (£6.)—WALTER B. Robinson, Blmcroft, Soawb^n Brigg, for I<amoote Yn6'’i Chief 
28411 P.L, calved Feb, S, 1928, bred by Lt.-Col. 0. W. Birwn, C.M.G,, Lamoote, Rad- 
ollfte-on-Treut: s. Greskeld (imp. 1022) Chief 19700, d. Lamcote (Imp. 1922) Yne 1st 
68884 by Oraigie Harthue 4th 82 F.HJ8., S.A. 

1457 IV. (£C)-^Alrert Weiohtman, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunderland, for Heindngtou 
Foobvlat 28S88, born March 29, 1925: s. Brooklands Ynte 11145, d. Hemngton Bouquet 
68586 by TerliM Dutchman 6^8 P.X. 

H. C.—1452, 1458. 


Glass 17^,^BrUish J^rieeian BttUe, bom on or between January I and JmdZO, 

1926. 


1468 X. (£16.)—Bnwm ARTHim Goodman, Lower Court, Chadltogton, Charlbuiy* Oxou, for 
Ik^ Pel Beatty 19th 81241, bora Jan. 18, bred by Stuart Extern Poplar Farm, Xken, 
Tunatall; s. Iken (imp. 1922) Pel Beatty 28201, d. TerWng Total EcUpse 10th 49288 by 
Bewlee (imp.) Lodewtjk $501. 

1460 XX, 02100—tee TRtmTEES OF Sm Alasdair W. MaoRobert* Bart., Dounesioe, 
Tarland, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for Douneside Pel Klaas 30901 P.I.j^bora March SO; 
s. Hache Apollo 22925 PJ., d. Tarvln Hatsumer 2nd 31076 PJ, by Tarvln (Imp.) Bd 
Klaas4621. 


> Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup* given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society* for the best 
Cow or Heifer. 

* Champion Prlte of £10, given by the British Friesian Cattle Sodety, for the best Bulb 
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1462 m. (fi6.)“HtrBBET M. Maetinbau, The Lodge, Holwort, Berk^for Hplwiort S^js 
81216 P.£/born Feb. 20 ; s. Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I.» d. Holyport (Imp. 1922) 
Martha 62654 6y Kopjeskraal ‘Waficer Ordello 2108 S.A.S.B. 

ClSiSS 176 .—SHtish J^TtBsictTif Bulls, bovn on ot bstwBsn July 1 dtid DecBmb&t 31| 

1926. 

1466 I. (215. & R. N. lot Champion. ‘V—HxmBET M. MARTiNHAtr, The Lodge, Holyport, Bwks, 
for Holyport Serynte Cesar 81217 P.I., bom Kov. 1; s- Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I., 
d. Hache Ynsar Vaara 63114 P.T., hy Kinga\vood (imp.) Ynte 4047. 

1466 H. (fil0.)~MAJOR Frank Hopmes, Millhlll, Sandon, Chelmsford, for Buttsgreen Mwthns 
80603, bom Sept. 24; s, Terling (imp. 1922) Marthua 21533, d. Terling Graceful 2nd 
67824 hy Dunninald Haeayemalrachaap 7699 P.I. ^ ^ „ 

1463 m. (fiS.)—F. W. GUBERT, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston Hatsnmer Clad 
30691 P.T., bom Sept. 26; s. Mapleton Hllko’s Ironclad 26511 P,I., d. Tyddyn (Imp. 1922) 
Princes Blossom 67120 by Guildford Snowball 153 F.H.B., S.A. 

H. C.—1467. 0.—1464. 

Class 177,— Friesian BuUs, bom on or between January 1 and June 30, 

1927.2 

1474 L (£15. Champion,* & R. N. for Champion.*)—G. B. RAPOLim, Pool Bank. Tarvln, 
Cheshire, for Tamin Janke’s Mairschaap 33626 P.I., born May 1; a, Dunninald Haeaye* 
malrschaap 7699, d. Tarvin (Imp. 1922) Beatty’s Janfce 66674 by Note Rust Beatty 260 
F.H B. 8»A. 

1470 EL '(£io.)^-LoRP Gibntanar, Glen Tanar, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for Glentanar Bar- 
lander 32765 P.I., bora June 2 *, «. Dell Hollander 7655 P.I., d. Northdoan Barbara 74624 
P.l. by Northdean (imp. 1922) Marthua Beatty 21081. 

1473 in. (£6.)— H, & B. POOLS, Hill House, Lawford, Essex, for Lawford Gascoigne 88071, 
bora April 26; 8. Terling (imp.) Verwachting 4643, d. Lawford Trlxy 46892 by Clockhouse 
Boterbloss 9311. 

H. C.—1468. 


Class 178 .—Briiidh Friesian BuUs, bom on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1927.* 

1476 L (£15.)—A. Norjean Ditgdaib, Dutton Manor, Longrldge, Breston, for Dutton Master 
Tom 82681 P.IL bora Oct. 24; $. Thurston Rlnlod 27210 P.I., d. Thurston Karel Jeltje 
87980 P.I. by Kirkhill (imp.) Kaxel 2nd 4061. 

1480 EC. (£10.)— HtTBBBT M. M^rmsAir, The Lodge. Holyport, Berks, for Holyport Maneties 
82939 P.I„ bora Oct. 8; s. Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I., d. Holyport MareU 88162 
P.l. by Holyport (imp. 1922) Renze 2nd 20401. 

1477 EEL (£5.)— (txffobd W. H. Olossop, The Lund Dairies, Bramwlth, Doncaster, lor Lund 
Blanohete Viking 83166 P.I., bora Aug. 14;». Hache Cerbert Vlkitm 17107 3P.I., d. Lund 
(Imp, 1922) Blanche 22nd 64104 by Bedford Albert 6th 1870 SJi.JI b. 

0.—1478. 


Class 179,— Friesian Cows {in^milh), bom in or before 1922, 

1488 L (£15,)—Lord Rayleigh, Terling Plac^Chelnwford, for Terling Lead 18th 67844, born 
Nov. 16,1921, calved April 16,1928; s. Tarvin Zwarte Frits 12806 P.!., d. Terling Lend 
12th 81140 to Terling (top.) Vlo B^iis 4641. 

1485 n. (£10.)— Ta» Haohh Herd, Muntham Home Farm, FIndon, Worthing, for Hache 
Worth 61974 PJ., bora Sept. 2,3022, calved Jan. 87, 1028; «, Hache (’orjan Ulysses 
1^65 PJ., d. Hache Teelt 39264 P.l. by Tredegar (imp.) ITInce of Holland 4679. 

1481 EDL (£5.)—P. I*. R. AiLBN, Buglawton Herd, Conglct-on, Cheshire, for Northdean ISomde 
Annie 6660^ born March 21, 1921, calved June 17, 1928, bred by G. Holt-'rhoinne, 
Northdean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe; «. Dell Hollander 7666 1M„ d. Hedges 
Bonnie Annie 1696 by Hedges Hawlorlgg Duke 293. 

1483 XV, (£4.)— Capt. John Christie, M.O., Glyndobourao, Rlngmor, Lewtis, for Loirston 
N^e ^ 64790, born July 6,1921, calved May 10,1928, bred by David Sinclair, LolrstSSt, 
Nigg, Aberdeen; a. Reddown (Imp.) Murk 4877, d. Kirkhill Nellio 2016 by Prince oi 
Harden. 

1490 y. (S^toWAMiai B. aosnreoN. Btoorolt. Softwby. Brlgg, for Brlgg PMl«ot 80418. bom 
Sept. 8, 1922, calved May 4, 1928; 8, Dunninald Kramer 13846, d. Het&es Llsette 
15012 by Hedges Squire SIS. 

1482 B. N.— Lt.-col. Charles W. Bibkin, O.M.G,, Lamcote, B4MiollJ0fe-on-Trent, for 
Bramcote Agatha. 

H. C.—1486. 


o j* Challenge Cup, given through the British Friesian Cattle 

Society, for the best Bull, bred by ExlSbltorf . ^ **«**«« 

* Prizes given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 

»ChampTon Prise of £10, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society, for the best Btt», 
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Class 180 .—British Frissian Cows {in-milh), bom in 1923 or 1924.^ 

1509 I, St Champion.*)—T hb Exors. of Edward Hoimngworth, Moordale, Dobcross, 

Yorks, for Hardinghall Dairymaid 72014, bom Nov. 19, 1923, calved April 22, 1928, 
bred by Major B. M. Edwards, Uardiugliam Hall, Norwich : s. Clockhouse Einlc^ 7513 
P.I., d. Teston Sllver*Lead 49332 by Terllng (imp.) Verwachtlng 4643. 

1613 n. (210.)—J. E. Upson, Saracens, Saunders Lane, Woking, for Thurston Karel Emerald 
^d 70972, bora Jan. 20,1923, calved April 16, 1928, bred by George T. Eaton, Thurston 
Hail, Framdeld; a. EirKhiU (imp.) Karel 2nd 4051, d. Thurston Emerald 49372 by Cold* 
hayes King Ferdinand 6059, 

1606 in. (26.)— F, W. OiiiBiiRT, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Hache Amethyst 71738, 
born Jan. 26, 1923, calved June 11, 1928, bred by the Hache Herd, Muntham Home 
Farm, Findon, Worthing; s. Clockhouse King Akrin 11321 P.I., d. Hache Undine 46634 
by Clockhouse King Akkebot 9327 P.I. 

1512 xy. (24.)—J. E. Upson, for Northdean Princess May 2nd 85528, bora March 22,1924, 
calved April 5,1928, bred by Q. Holt-Thomas, Northdean, Hughenden, High Wycombe; 
a, Nortlidean (imp. 1922) Marthus Beatty 21081, d. Northdean Princess May 65622 by 
Dell Hollander 7655 P.I. 

1608 V. (23.)—Capt. F. F. A. Heilgers, Wyken Hall, Bardwell, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Wyken Pels Peach 2nd 89010 P.I., bora May 2,1024, calved April 30, 1928; a, Wyken 
(imp.1922) Trevor 21837, d. Wyken (Imp, 1922) Pels Peach 67770 by Bedford Pel ]^oU 
2n(jr 471 S. A.S.B. 

1610 E. N.—Bertram pAESiNaoN, Oreskeld Hall, Arthlngton, Leeds, lor Ctenoid Lotus. 
H. 0.—1600, 1603. C.—1602. 

1609, 1634, 1646 Cup.*—THE Exors. of the late Edward Hoimngworth, for Hardinghall 
Dairymaid, Northdean Dora 2nd, and Moordale Eijpma, 

1612, 1513. 1574 R. N. for Cup.*—J. E. UpsoN, for Northdean Princess May 2nd, Thurston 
Kacttl Emerald 2nd, and Saracens Princess. 

Class 181 .—British Friesian Heifers (in-^milh), bom in 1926.^ 

1617 t (216* & B. N. for Champion.®)—C apt* John Christie, M.O., Glyndebourne, Eingmer, 
Lewes, for Glyndebourne Elsie 93626, born Jan, 27, calved April 19, 1928 *, a. Glynde- 
bo^ne (imp. 1922) Eikus 20111, d. Moss Elsie 4th 40834 by Moss (imp.) Adema 49th 

1518 XL (SIO.)—SIR James HedIi, Bart., Hexton Manor, Hitchin, Herts, for Enebworth 
Ceres Pleasant Lass 2nd 96252, born April 3, calved May 1, 1928, bred by W. and E. 
W.dlaoe, Swangleya Farm, Knebworth j #. Knebworth (Imp. 1922) Ceres 2nd 20607, d. 
Knebworth Ynte’a Pleasant Lass 46590 by Kingswood (imp.) Ynte 4047. 

1622 HI. (£6.)—J. E. UPSON, Saracens, Saunders Lane, Woking, for Northdean Silver Queen 
96992, born July 17, calved April 14,1928, bred by G. Holt-Thomas, Northdean, Hugh¬ 
enden, High Wycombe; a. Dell Hollander 7666 P.I., d. Beccles Silver Queen 81880 by 
Becolea (imp.) Lodowljk 8501. 

1620 IV. (£4.)-w. E. Upson, for Hamels Housemaid 94020, born July 29, calved April 8,1928 
bred oy E, Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford; a. Hamels Froukje’s Eoland 22986 P.I., 
d. Hamels Fidget 71916 by Seaton Eoland 10693 P.X. 

1624 E. N.—Albert Weiqhtman, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunderland, for Herrington 
Ynte*s Ftieae. 

fi. 0*—1623. 0.—1619. 

Class 182 ,—British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between Janvary 1 and June 30, 

1926. 

1535 I. <il6 .)—James KntPATRiCR, Craigle Mains, Kilmarnock, for Ciaigiemains Beauty 
108226 P.I., born May 3; «. Dunallon (imp. 1922) Chepstow 19863, d. CralglemainB Belle 
69934 P.1, by Glyndebourne (Imp. 1922} Eikus 20111. 

1534 H, (£X0*>—tke^Exors. of Edward Hollingworth, Moordale, Dobcross, Yorks, for 
Northdean Dora 2nd 108472, bora April 28, bred by G. Holt-Thomas. Northdean, Hugh¬ 
enden, Higli Wycombe; a. Northdean (imp. 1922) Marthus Beatty 21081, d. Northdean 
Dora 64774 bp Dell Hollander 7655 P.X. 

1683 XXL (£6.)—ExoRS. OF Edward Hollingworth, lor Moordale Viola 108090, born 
April 22, bred by the late Edward HoUtugworth, O.B.E.; f. Hache Buringa 26871 PJ., 
d. Hache Viola 63110 by Clockhouse King Akrin 11321 P.I. 

1680 XV» (£4.)—Bertram Parkinson, Creskeld Hall, Arthln^n, Leeds, for Oreskead Haa^e 
8rd 103330, born Feb. 9: «. Haydon Mazeppa 23051 d. Ckeskeld Hazeline 60388 by 
Clockhouse King Akrin 11821 P.I. 

1638 V. J. E. Upson, Saracens, Saunders Lane, Woking, for Charndon Naney 102624, 
bora Feb. 26, bred by 0, A. Smith, Hill Farm, Charndon, Bicester | f. Crawford (imp. 
1922) Beatty 0th 19089, d, Chaddesley Nancy 43958 by Ohaddesley Jonathan 92S7. 

1640 E. N«—Albert Weightman, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunderland, for Herrington 
Gloria* 

H. 0.—1630.1539,1641. 0.—1628,1632. 


»Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, g^ven by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 

»Champion Prize of £10, given by the Britira Friesian Cattle Society, for the best Cow o® 
Heifer. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, given through the British Friesian Cattle Society^ lot the best 
group of throe Cows or Heifers. 
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X533, 1646, 1579 XSeophy,*— Thb Bxobs. of Boward Holiingworth, for Moordale Viola, 
Mootdalo i^pma, and Mooidalo Fs^m^d. 

1640,1652, 1676 R. N, lor Trophy.'— Albjsrt Weightmait, for Herrington Gloria, Herrington 
GkKid Girl, and Herrington Heiress. 


Class 188 .—British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between July 1 avd December 31, 

1926. 

1646 L (fll5 .)—The Exors. of Edward Hodlingworth, Moordale, Dobcroas, Tories, lor 
Moordale Rijpma 108088 P.I., bom Sept. 3, bred by the late Edward HoHIngworth. 
C.B.B.: s. Hache Buringa 25871 P.I., d, Lochlands Riipma 73628 P.I. by Cradlehall 
(imp.) Hollander 2nd 3737, , , , ^ ^ , 

1652 n. (£10.)— AiaERT Weightmah, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunderland, for Herrington 
Good Girl 106002, bom Nov. 8; s, Wychnor Jan 24645 P,L, d. Herrington Ynto’s Blectrn 
82990 by Brooklands Tnte 11145. 

1640 m. (£6.)— Brio Sykes, Richings Park, Colnbrook, Bucks, for Riobings Anoy’a Maid 
109640, born July 28, bred by Friend Sykes, Rlchlngs Park; s. Hlngswood King's Ceres 
17563, d. Brookside Amy’s Maid 20338 by Brookside Buttercup's Boy 1016. 

1646 IV. (£4.)— Sir James Hm, Bart., Hexton Manor. Hitchin, Herts, for Hexton Ynto’s 
lyriUmiftirf 2nd 105950, born Den. 9 ; 8. Masham Series Dutchman 26623, d. Knobworth 
Ynte’s Milkmaid 40024 by Kings wood (imp.) Yute 4047. 

1642 V. (£3.)— Major B. M. Edwards, M.C., Hardlngham Hall, Norwich, for Hardinghall 
Clara 105634, bom Oot. 24; 8. Northdean Hollander 4th 26675 P.I., d. Eastern Clara 2nd 
61064 by Inwood John Dory 14467. 

1647 R. N,—JOHE HORRXDGB, Plas Llanlalr, Dlanfalr P.G., Anglesey, for Uanfalr Connteit 

H. C.—1660. 0.—1643. 


Class 184 ,—British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between January 1 aiftd June 30, 

1927 . 5 » 

1574 L (£15.)—^. R. Upson, Saracens, Saunders Lane, Woking, for Saracens Prinoesi May 
120064, bom Feb. 10; s, Northdean Meibloem's Beatty 26679 P.I., d, Northdean 
Frinoeas May 2nd 86528 by Northdean (imp. 1922) Marthus Beatty 21081. 

1567 H. (£10.)—JOHN Horridgb, Plas Llanfair, Llanfair P.G., Anglesey, for Idanfalr Neeltje 
2nd 118566 PJ., bom Jan. 24; s. Llanfair Paul 20756 P.I., d. Bladen (imp.) Neeltje 3rd 
16942 by Geres 4497 F Jt.S. 

1560 HL (£5.)—BTHEtBERT FtTRNBSs, Hamels Park, Buntingford, Herts, for Hamels junket 
116908, bom May 20 ; 8. Hamels Paulus Potter 22989 P.L, d. Ikon DatrYmald 4^ 83346 
by Been (imp. 1922) Pel Beatty 23201. 

1676 IV. (£4.)— Albert WeigHtman, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunderland* for Hendngton 
Heiress 117202, bom June 24; s. Wychnor Jan 24645 P.L, d. Berwick Ringlet 59064 by 
Tyneside (imp.) Janus 4591. 

1666 V. (£3.)—Sib Jambs Hill, Bart., Hexton Manor, Hitchin, Herts, for Hexton Houde 
117236, bom Feb. 19; s. Hexton Hollander 28861, d. Bloheld Flossie 68694 5y Kingswood 
Sir Kalma 8139. ^ ^ 

1573 R, N.—C. ARTHUR SMITH, Hill Farm, Charadon, Bicester, for Parkwyohe Tripod 12006*. 
H. 0.—1667, 1568. C«—'1663, 1572*^ 


Class X85.— Friesian Heifers, bom on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1927 .* 

1681 L (£160— The Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MaoRobert, Bart., Dmmesido, Tarlaml, 
Aboyne, Abwdeenshire, for Douneside Mariposa 116330, born Aug. 26; a. LodhlandH 
Hollander 29286 P.L, d, Douneside Maris 92636 by Dounosido Hatsumorsenaap 13719 PJ, 

1679 IL (£10.)—THE EXORS, OP EDWARD HOLLINOWORTH, Moordole, Dobetotts* Vorki, for 

Mop^ale Fainnaid 110234 P.I., born Aug. 0, bred by the lata Edward HoJUngworth, 
14883¥ l' 26871 P.I., d. Moordalo Mina 74242 P.L by Moorffle Max 

1683 HI. (£6.)— Bertram Parkinson, Creskeld Hall, Arthington, Leeds, for Oreikald Bt»* 
inga’s Gtloria 114726, bom July 4; s. Hacho Buringa 25871 PJ., d. Beoclas iHoria 23400 
by BeceJes (imp.) Lodendjk 8601. 

1680 IV. (£4.)—John Horbidqb, Plas Llanlhlr, Llantolr P.G., Anglesey, for Ltantatr Peggy 

nor^(?m ^^Yi^'4709 * ^*^”^**^ 20766 P.I., d. Choddeeley Peggy 37788 by Wyen- 

1678 R n.;£Clifford W. H. Glossop, The Lund Dairies, Bramwlth, Doncaetor, for Lund 
Bieanchty 8 Juliet. 


by the MMUmd Cattle Breedew' Aeioola- 
tion, to the best ffoup ol three British Friesian animals brad by BsdilWtor, 

« Miles, eioepr Fourth and Fifth, given by the BritWh Fiieslan Cattle Soelety. 
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Ayrsihires. 

Class 186 .—Ayrshire Bulla, bom on or before September 1, 1927. 

1588 I. —Coil. W. T. R. Hotildsworth (of Kirkbride), Threave, Klrkmichael, Ayr- 

shire, Radiance 25732, born Nov. 28,1924, bred by Mrs. Houison Craujfurd, 

Stuf?*1^895^^* I^RRlop; a. Dunlop Lustre 22453, d, Dunlop Mist 79150 by Howie*8 Hot 

1692 n. (filO.)—F, H. Sandbrsok, Eshott Home Farm, Felton, Northumberland, for Eshott 
Element 27020, bom March 27, 1926; s. Howie’s Eminent 16973, d. Newlands Elma 
70714 6?/ Newlands King 16764. 

1690 m, (£5.)—JoNESds Watson, GreatBealings House,Woodbrldge,forWBIlantae Follow On 
27790, born Sept. 2, 1926, bred by John Johnstone, Millantae, Lockerbie; s. Millantae 
Carry On 23071, d, MlUantae Clip 74808 by Overton Hiawatha 11054. 

1687 R. N*—Abered Baroeav, Manor Farm, Compton, Berks, for Benthead Dividend. 

Class 187a. — Ayrshire Cows (in-mUh), bom on or before September 1, 1924. 

1595 I. (£15.)—AIiPRed BaroiiAT, Manor Farm, Compton, Berks, for Md Edton May 4th 
87713, born Jan. 8,1922, calved June 26,1928, bred by John R. Miller. Mid Kelton, Castle 
Douglas; «. Howie’s High Merit 17894, d. Mid Kelton May 2nd 75940 by Howie's Sun¬ 
burst 14006, 

1604 n. (fiX0.—DAViD WaIiLAOB, Auchenbrain, Maitchline, for Auchenbrain Big Kate 18th 
92360, born Feb. 22, 1923, calved May 10, 1928; b. Southcraig Footprint 19958, 4. 
Auchenbrain Big Kate 6th 47606 by Auchenbrain Exchange 10208. 

1602 ni. (£6.)—F. H, Sanderson, Eshott Home Farm, Felton, Northumberland, for New* 
j^ds Sunbeam 70748, bom Jan. 17,1918, calved May 7, 1928, bred by 0. H. Sanderson, 
Newlands, Belford; Kirkland Braw Lad 15721, d, Broadmoss Sunbeam 2nd 39961 by 
Knookterra Coronation 8740. 

Class 187b.— Ayrshire Cows, in^caZf, horn on or before September 1, 1924. 

1605. t (£15 .)—John Weir, Midtown, New Abbey Road, Dumfries, for WQdtown Amy 59483i 
bom Feb. 7,1919; a. Dalfibble Banker 16838, d. Midtown Snowdrop 2nd (Ap. A, Vol. 
8^ p. 864) by Southwlck Bonnie Scotland 6769. 

1699 n, (£10.)—COKMANDER B. W. B. Leake, Hollybush, Ayrshire, for Dalg^ Milkmaid 
1824, born March 1,1922, bred by Jacob S. Murray, Dalgig, New Cumnock; s. KileUan 
Bark Colonel 26808, d, Carston Merrymaid 33936 by Oarston St. Thomas 7904. 

1600 m. (£6.)—D. Hamilton Sanderson, The Blrks, Stamfordham, Northumberland, for 
Newlands Starlight 5th 77388, bom Jan. 9, 1921, bred by 0. H. Sanderson, Newlands, 
Belford; «. Howie’s Monarch 16975, d. Newlands Starlight 55983 by Bankend King 
David 9772. 

1601 R. N*—F. H. SANDERSON, Eshott Home Farm, Felton, Northumberland, for Campbd- 
ton Beauty 12th. 

C8a08188. —Ayrshire Cows or Beifers Un^milk or in-calf), bom after September I, 

1924.1 

1613 t (£16.V- Commander E. W. B. Lbahe, Hollybush, Ayrshire, for Dalgig Helen 4812, 
bom April 14, 1926, calved July 16, 192.8, bred by Jacob S. Murray, Dalgig, New 
Cumnock; s. Dalgig Baron 23163, d. Carstou Helen 81427 by Muir General French 14673. 

1606 n. (£!().)— Alfred Barclay, Manor , Farm, Compton, Berks, for Laigh Taibeg Bell 4th 
10744, born in Jan., 1026, calved June 13, 1928, bred by George Connell, Laigh Tarbeg, 
Ochiltree: «. Holohouao Double Gift 24760, d. Laigh Tarbeg Bell 2nd 90027 by Overton 
Ayrshire Hero 19837* 

1611 m. (£5.)—OOL, W. T. R, HotJLDBWORTH (of Kirkbride), Threave, KlrkmiehaeL Ayr¬ 
shire, for Dmmsuie Princess Dora 6497, bom Jan. 17,1926, In-calf, bred by H. 0. winter, 
Dmmsule, Drongan; s. Drumsuie Mast^leoe 25668, d. Drumsuie Cwona 83484 by 
Lessnessook Full Bloom 17158. 

1612 E« N,— Commander E. W« B. Leake, for Dalgig Buttercup. 


Gaeruseys. 

0 th$nidB$ Med the numbers refer to the JSnglish Chiemsey Eerd Booh, 

Class BuUs^ bom m or before 1925. 

16X8 I. (£15* St Champion**)-— Sir Brio Hambbo, K3.B., Milton Abbey, Blandford, for 
Downe valenfinfsHonour of Vlmiera 3913, fawn and white, bom June 9,1919, bred by 
F. Bellolr, Vlmiera, Bt, Feter Port, Ouemsey; a. Valentine’s Honour pf the Pass6e 3826, 
d. Lily End of Vlmiera 12270 P.8., B.G«A.8. by Clara’s Seguel 2207 P.S., R,G.A.S. 

1617 H. (ilO.)—C ommander Cosmo Dodolas, Hazelby, Newbury, for Clattord Rosie’s Seanel 
of ISImieta 3873, fawn and white, born Ang. 27.1919, bred by F. Bellolr, Viml^, Ouern- 
ftcy; s. Governor 8rd of Les Grants 62 0, d. Rosie of Vimiera 16620 P.S., R.G.A.S. 
Governor of the Corbines 3302 P,S., R.G.A.S, 

* Prises given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 

»Champion Prize of £6, given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society* for the best Bnli* 
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1619 m. (£5 .)—^Kisbes HAnaiuESAYES, Nazeing Park^ Bssex, for Clara’s Lad of King’s Biills 
6020, fawn and white, born July 26,1924, bred by J. N. Borey, King’s Mills, Cdt^l, Guern¬ 
sey ; s. May Rose Lad of the Spurs 6153, d, Calara’s Bounty of Maple Lotige 18095 P.S., 
R.G.A.S. by Clara’s Emblem 3994 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1620 IV, (£4,)— Capt. B. J]gNKiNS, Netherleigh, Hayle, Cornwall, for Sailor Lad of the Pidotterie 
6468, fawn and white, born June 16, 1023, bred by B. W. Langlols, La Palotterlo, St. 
Peters, Guernsey; s. Zanzibar 2nd of the Preel 4598 P.S., R.G.A,S., d. Butter Girl of 
Palotterie 3rd 17222 P.S., R.G.A.S. by Sailor Lad of the Fontaines 8725 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1616 R. N.—George Bughi & Son, Tregonning, Breage, Helstou, Cornwall, for Tregenna 
May Bird. 

H. C.—1621. C.—1623. 


Class 190 .—Ghiemaey Bulls, bom in 1926. 

1628 L (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Sir Brio Hambro, K.B.E., Milton Abbey, Blandford, 
lor PecnhiU Rose Lad 6432, fawn and white, bom June 26, bred by W. BunkoLs, Fornhlll 
Park, Windsor Forest; a. Rose Lad of Goodnestone 3163, d, Down© Flour of Vimlera 
14281 by Valentine’s Honour of the Paasfee 3826. 

1629 n, (£10.)— The Hon. Geopprbt Lawrence, K.O., I).S.O., Hill Farm, Oaksey, Swindon, 
for Robin Hood of Goodnestone 6605, fawn and white, bom Oct. 28, bred by Lord Fltz- 
Walter, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury; s. Wlntergreen's Slogan of Goodnestone 2nd 
6203, d. Maid Marion of Goodnestone 19218 by Sequel’s Slogan 4938. 

1637 m. (£5.)—W. White <fe Son. Pool Farm, Taunton, for P^timore Mascot 6394, fawn 
and white, born May 28, bred by Lord Poltlmore, Court Hall, North Molton; a. Royal 
of Beaulieu 4922, d. Matron of Videclins 10234 by Gk>lden Noble 2nd of New Volante 
4477 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1627 IV. (£4.)—R. Pbarob Gould, Beech Croft, Costeasey, Norwich, for Bealingg Rote’s 
Conqueror 6580, fawn and white, bom June 20, bred by Mrs. B. Howe, Beallngs, Suffolk; 
8, Lenore’s Sequel 2nd of Vlmiera 4867, d. Beallngs Rose 4th 10091 by Gurlyn John 3629. 

1632 V. (£3.)—Mrs. John G. Peel, Peover Hall, Knutsford, for Wytham Goldflnoh 6391, 
lawn and white, bom May 21, bred by Brie H. Rose, Wj^ham Abbey, Oxford ; «, Tre- 
wldden Goldfinch 6994, d. Trewldden Gladiolus 8rd 18476 by Trewldden Magnet 4867, 

1626 R. N.— Ernest William Flint, Manor Farm, Wells-on-Sea, Norfolk, for Copped Hall 
Python. 

H. 0.—1636. 0.—1625. 


Class 191 .—Gfuemsey Bulls, bom in 1927. 

1642 L (£16.)— Sir Brio Hambro, K.B.B., Milton Abbey, Blandford, for Milton GoWflndet 
2nd 6780, fawn and white, bora Jan. 21; s, Hayes Goldflnder 2nd 6788, d. Hayoe Ivy 
2nd 21180 iy Bowne Warblers Bream 4th 4773. 

1645 H, (£10.)— The HON. GEOEPREy Lawrence, K.O., B.S.O., Hill Farm, Oaksey, Swindon* 
for Flintham Treacle 4th 6730, fawn and white, born March 17; a. Lord Guilbort 4th 
Treacle Srd 16228 by Raymond of Carteret 2nd 3783, 

1640 HL (£6.)—W, Bunkels, Fernhill Park, Windsor Forest, for Fernhill l^se hid Bid 
6860, fawn and white, born May 20; 8, Rose Lad of Goodnestone 3163. d. Bowne Fleur of 
Vimiera 14281 by Valentine's Honour of the PassCe 3826, 

1639 IV. (£4,)— Lt.-Col. B. H. W. Bolitho, Trengwainton, Hoamoor, Cornwall, for Treng** 
wainton Bl^ 6827, fawn and white, born May 3; s. Trengwainton Arum 6434, d. Trogye 
Maze 14842 by Ladock Prince Charming 8165. » * 

1649 R. N.—Mas. J. SUTOLIPPE PyMAN.Korsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for Nowahw 
JnOeL 

H, C.—1647. 


Class 192. —Guernsey Cows (inmilk), bom %n or before 1923. 

^ ^ Son, Tregonning, Breago, Heltton, Cornwin, 

for toe of TwgODging J^th 18703, yellow and white, bom April 30,1923. calved May 8 
sSzlon ^34. Toreador 4296, d. Trogonnlag Jane Srd 14810 hy Hammlll of 

Kazeing Park, Base*, for NasMng Mtdgold 2nd 
19761, fawn and white, bom Nov. 11,1923, oalvoi June 11,1028; n!unKiS& do BaS 
Marigold IsUS by Biirrington Rose King dm Houarde 3688. 

Hadham, Hertf, for Hadham 

R^^A^°*^ Hadh^ Maid of Mourant 14399 by Monarch of tko Spurs 3917 P.S., 

1663 IV. (£4.)— George Blight <fc Son, for Roswame Butteroun 18294. yellow and white 
^22, calved May 1,1928, bred by J. M. Holman, Roswarno, Uamborne* 
1660 v^l?r^w Borothy 2nd 1388^ by Ladock PrtSo2996. 

?! ® S5?i.sa as si&m's&ffi 


• the Bngllsh Quemsey Cattle Society for the best Bull 

or English Guernsey Cattle Society, for the belt Cow 
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1666 B. N.—Capt, E, Jbnkins, Netberleigh, Hayle, Cornwall, lor Treauean Mena 4th. 
fl. 0.—1661. 0.—1658. 

Class 193*— Quemsey Cows or Heifers {in-milk), bom in 1924 or 1925.^ 

1668 t (fil5, & R. N. for Champion.*)—A. Chester Beatty, Calehlll Park, Little Chart, 
Ashford, Kent, for CalehiU Dewdrop 20201, fawn and white, bom March 14,1924, calved 
Juno 2,1928; s. Lynchmere Lord Roberts 13th 3748, d. Engew Dewdrop 6th 15329 
Engew Cay Boy 2nd 3696. 

1664 n. (SXO.)— George Bmght <fc Son, Tregonning, Breage, Helaton, Cornwall, for Tre- 
gonning Polly of Lilyvale 22979, yellow and white, bom Dec. 27, 1924, calved June 17, 
1028, bred by J. Sebire, Tamworth, Alderney; s, Bickleigh Noble Srd 4724 P.S., R.Q.A.S., 
rf. Polly of Lilyvale 25778 P.S., B,.O.A.S. by Mabel’s Boy of Tamworth 260 P.S., E.A.A.S. 

1666 HI. (56.)—W. DunkeiiS, Femhill Park, Windsor Forest, lor Fem^ Fleur of Vimiera 
21986, fawn and white, bom Jan. 30,1925, calved June 23,1928: s. Downe Valentine’s 
Honour of Vimiera 3913, d. Downe Fleur of Vimiera 14281 by Valentine’s Honour of the 
Passde 3826. 

1677 IV, (£4.)—W. White & Sov, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Poltimore Gipsy Queen 22329, 
fawn and white, bom May 22,1926, calved April 21,1928, bred by Lord Poltimore, Court 
Hall, North Molton; s. Pengelly Boy’s Sequel 4893, d, Tregonning Gipsy Girl 2nd 18709 
by Piiddlngton Toreador 4296, 

1671 V. (£3.)—Eitstaob E. Palmer, Prior’s Court, Chieveley, Berks, for CalehiU Irene 
2008(), fawn, bom Jan. 22,1924, calved Deo. 29,1927, bred by A. Chester Beatty, Calehlll 
Park, Little Chart, Ashford, Kent; s. Murrell Golden Cheer 3993, d. Armistice of Duvaux 
17260 by Sequel’s Mascot 8301 P,S., R.a.A*.S. 

1672 R* N.— Mbs, Howard Palmer, Heatfalands, Wokingham, for MuireU MUdted, 

H. 0.—1668, 1669. 0,-1678. 


Class 194 .—Quemsey Heifers, born in 1926. 

1080 L (£16.)—^W. A. Argeht, Ghyll Manor, Eusper, Sussex, Jor Bosey Srd of Rusper 24365, 
fawn and white, bom June 8; s. Calehlll Slogan 5200, d. Eosey Goodnestone 10th 16952 
by Favourite 2nd of the Barras 3616, 

1682 u. (£10.)— Commander Cosmo Dooglas, Hazelby, Newbury, for Ladock New Year’s 
(3Ut 23766, fawn and white, bom Jan. 1, bred by Archdeacon Eafiles Flint, Nansawsan, 
Ladook; s, Eival of Myrtle Place 6219, d. Ladock Jessica 2nd 19484 by Glencaim Daisy’s 
8 muo1 4201. 

1689 IiL (£6.>-*E. G. MaoAndrew, Pallinghuist, Baynojds, Horsham, lor Trewithen Ruby 
24484, fawn and white, bom June 28, bred by Capt. G. H. Johnstone, Trewithen, Gram- 
pound Roadj s. Rival of Myrtle Place 5219, d. Trewithen Orange Blossom 19032 by 
tjmchmere Bdde 4th $762. 

1692 tv, (£4,)— Cart. Harold J. Pjxbrow, Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent, for Mapleton 
Peggy of L’Anoresse 27272, fawn and white, bom April 6, bred by 0. Stacey, L*Ancresse, 
Vale, Guernsey i a. Bickleigh Noble 4th 4869 P.8., E.0.A.S., d. Florence of Les Quartreis 
19026 P,S., E.G.A,S. by Valentine’s Secret 3827. 

1690 V* (£3.)—MESSRS. 0. Norman, Moor Place, Much Hadham, Herts, for Hadham Moon- 
shhie 24411, fawn and white, born May 25; a. Honeymoon Prince of Hadham 6537, 
d. Hadham Palgle 2ad 19169 by Downe Star of Honeymoon 3909. 

1688 R* N.—MRS. J. E. KiRBY, Netley Farm, Woodlands, Southampton, for Hockley Mnmty. 
H. 0.—1683, 1691. 0.—1685. 


Class 195 .—Guernsey Heifers, bom in 1927. 

1698 1 (£16.)—Lt,-OOL. E. H. W. Bolitho, Trengwalnton, Heamoor, Cornwall, for Yreng- 
wsinton Bttttermaid 26767, fawn and white, bom Feb. 6; a, Tren^alnton Clover 6801, 
d. Tregye Margaret 16900 by Lynchmere Lord Roberts 18th 3748, 

1701 a (£10.)—Sm W. H. N. OosoKEN, Durrington House, HarlowJor Dnrrington 

dharmur 10th 26223, dark fawn and white, born May IS; s, Durrington Beauty s Sequel 
2nd 6036, d. Durrington Charmer 8^ 22860 by jolie’s Durrington Hope 5078. 

1600 m, (£5 .)—Cap®. Robert B. Brassey, Cottesbrooke HaU, Northampton, for Cottas^ 
brooke Mmnla 26797, fawn and white, bom Ang. 15; s. Rose Lad of Goodnestone 8163, 
d. Femhill l>rimrose 18812 by Governor 6th dos Ruettos 4613. 

1710 XV, (£4.)—E. G. MaoAndrew, Pallinghurst, Bavnwds, Horshatm for Ivelle Bondi^ 
26680, fawn and white, bom March 1; a. Gyrene's Sequel of Woodlands 5106, d. Dairy¬ 
maid 2nd of L’Eolet 14215 by Noble Boy 3976 P.a., R.G.A.S. 

697 V* (£3.)—A, Chester Beatty, CalehUl Park, Little Chart, Ashford, Kent, for CalehiU 
25662, fawn and white, bom Jan. 8; e. Woodlands Nobleman 577$, d. Duchess 
Keepsake 2nd 20561 by Valentine of Vimiera 5707. ^ ^ « 

1718 B* N.—Mrs. j. Stjtolipfe Pyman, Norsehnry, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for Seqnel’i 
MaybeUe 4th» 

iTc*—1696, 1700, 1705, 1713. 0.-1704, 1707, 1711. 

»prlwe, wccm Fourth and Fifth, given by the English Guwnwy C^lj Swlety, , 

»Champion ffise of £6, £ven by the Ingush Guernsey Cattle Sode^, for the best Cow 
mr Heifer* 
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Jerseys. 

—In the Jersey Classes, the number inserts within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Island Herd Book. A number without brackets 
indicates that the animal is registered in the English Jersey Herd Book. 

Class 190 .—Jersey Bulls, bom in or before 1925. 

1726 t. (£15. & Champion. O—Sm Harold Mackintosh, Oonyngham Hall, Knatoabotough, 
for North Stoke’s Beechnut 15728, whole colour, born April 16,1026, bred by 0. V. Sale, 
Aston Rowant, Oxon; s. Lenton Rupert 14668, d, Bceohwood Success (Imported) by 
General Cowslin 10960, 

1727 n. (£10.)— O. J, Phillips, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Cupid 18804, whole 
colour, born March 26, 1921, bred by Major the Hou. H. Pearson, Cowdray Park, Mid- 
hurst: s. Pioneer’s Noble 12416, d. Roselle by Northcliflfe 12728. 

1780 HL (£5.)—Cortlant)T Taylor, Platt House Farm, Wrotham Hill, Kent, for Gloxalia’s 
Blue Boy 16656, whole colour, bom Sept. 3, 1925, bred by Mrs. Hartcup, Nowhoiiso, 
Penshurst, Kent; s. Gloxalia’s Penshurst Pilgrim 15189, d. Bluebell 1516 by Pioneer's 
Prime 13700, 

1728 R. N,— ^mes. Hates Sadler, Horne Court, Home, Horley, for Oxford. 


Class 197 .—Jersey Bulls, bom in 1926. 

1733 I. (£15. & R. N. for Champion. ‘)-~Hatdon Stephen Fox, Sharelands, Blackboys, 
Sussex, for Cowdray Pioneer Uth, broken colour, bom April 27, bred by Viscount (^wdray, 
Cowdray Park, Mldhurst; a, Cowdray Pioneer 6th 14578, d. Nella 2nd (imported) by 
Oxford's Fern Hope 18373. 

1736 H. (£10.)— CoRTiANDT Taylor, Platt House Farm, Wrotham HIU, Kent, for Falrseat 
Payoriie, whole colour, bom Aug. 24; $, Mantle’s Favorite 16063, d. Goddington Lady 
Aldan 4th (Vol. 80, p. ^6) 5y Pioneers Noble 12416. 

1736 m. (£6.)— Brig.-Gbn. J. T. Wigan, D.S.O., Danbury Park, Chelmsford, for Finanoier^l 
Kiufc whole colour, bom June 7, bred A. W, Euggles-Brlse JSpalns Hall, Flnchlnglleld, 
Braintree; s. Financier’s LCak 15186, d. Caraatle's Gift 5th (vol. 32, p, 291) by Minorca’s 
Jolly Sultan 12076. 

1731 R. N.—Mrs. G. J, Ahstih, Bllem Mede, Tottcrldge, Herts, for Majestlo. 


Glass 198 .—Jersey Bulls, bom in 1927. 

‘Ito. EvmrN, W^tton House, Dorking, 


» p. 400) by Red 


1741 L (£15.)- 

May 29; s. Wotton King of Clubs 16669, d. Wotton Pink May (Vol, 

Cloud 11818. 

1746 H. (£10.)—H. Cecil Pblly, Venars, Nutaeld, Surrey, for Kentwins Poppy’s Aroma, 
broken colour, born March 28; s. Poppy’s You'U Do, a. Flashlight Josy ^ Flashlight 
14993. 

1753 in. (£6.)— -Mrs. Soper Whitburn, Amport St, Mary, Andover, for Onpid’i Boy, whole 
1^7 ?? 5l *• Hary’s Pansy 4th Ul6 by The Sweep 14144. 

1749 IV. (£4.)— B. A. Strauss, M.P., Kingston House, Abln&ou, tor BlnKStott Amiws Boy. 
whole colour, bom April IS j i. kgtlm Boy 15218, d. Snglioa AmJw 867 ^nlgW S 
BMchwoQd_18623^, _ » 


1739 V. (£8.)—JOHN 0. BOOT, Benton House, Benton, NOttli 
colour, bom July 10: s. Martinsyde 16207, d. Rosy ' 
by Rosy’s General Cowslip 12766. 

1762 B« N.—'A, A. WESTON, Holme Grange, Wokingham, lor Oreiton OamlKder. 
H. C.—1737, 1746. 


_J, whole 

ol. 88* p. 420) (Import^) 


wwmpxon.; « upemai wotton House, Dorking, for 

Ito Moon 4282, broken colour, born June 19, 1928, oalved May 80* 1028 ! 

' Mo^light mot^d. Wotton Pink May by RoS Cloud 1 laiS. ' 


Class 199 .—Jersey Qom {in^mUJe), bom in or before 1024. 

1769 B (£16, cmarnploa/& Sperial £ip,»)-MRs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for 
Wotton May Moon 4282, 

Henbury Moonlight 13 ' 

1770 n. (£10.)— William 


1783 


Smith, Gumley Hall, Market Harborough, for Amaifui* 
Feb. 17,1923, calved March 29, 102^ bred by mS. p! 

Amport St. Mhry, Andoyer, tor Si M«j*, Paiur 
|tt 1116, whole colour, born June 19,1921, celved May 19,1928 bred by aUltowi 


JSSSIffiSggSgaigSSsKiaSMES, 

milked out to the Judge’s satisfaction before being judged. ^ ana 
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1766 V. (£B,>—E. G. BbrkbIiBT, Spetohley Park* Worcester, for So Gay 2578, whole colour, 
born Jan. X9, 1922, calved June 14, 1928, bred by F. G. le Rossignol, St. Brelades, 
*« Mytllda’s Beau 14396, d. So Fly (28263) P.S.C. by Fly by Night 12001. 

JSf. —Sir Harold Mackintosh, Conyngham Hall, Knaresborough, for Hotsam Twin. 
H, 0.—1767, 1766, 1766, 1769, 1776, 1784. C.—1776, 1778. 

Class 200. —Jersey Heifers {in^reiUk), bom in 1926. 

1792 I, (fil6, & E. N. lot Champion.^)—H. Cecil Pelly, Venars, Nutfield, Surrey, fox Flash¬ 
light Joaj^ broken colour, born Feb. 24, calved April 13,1928, bred by J. St. 0. Hamon, 
Baron^il^^^' ** S'lashlight (6041) H.C.. d, Amy Josy (22736) P.S.C, by Financial 

1786 n, (£10, St Spedal £6 .*)—Mrs. G. J. Attstin’, Ellern Mede, Totteridge, Herts, for Golden 
Beauty 4914, whole colour, bom April 29, calved June 14, 1928; a. Golden Orb 16006, 
o. Jersey Beau^ 2nd by Golden Fern’s Dairyman 12640. 

1793 in. (£5.)—C. J. Phillips, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Faerie Ladye, broken 

March 10, calved May 29,1928, bred by J. B. Le Feuvre, St. Owens, Jersey; 
«. Phllidora’a Volunteer (14415), d. Miss Miranda (28801) P.S.H.C. by Gipsy’s Golden 
Lad 13961. 

1787 IV. (£4, dt R. N. for Specials.®)— R. G. Berkeley, Spetchley Park, Worcester, for 
Spetohley Gaiety 6638, nearly whole colour, born May 18, calved June 11, 1928; a. 

_Conoueror 16616, d. So Gay 2678 by Mytilda’s Beau 14895. 

1789JR N.— Capt. F. B. Ihseri-Terry, M.O., Blue Hayes, Broad Olyst, Devon, for Blue 
Hayes Choir. 

H. 0.—1791. 


Oliifls BOX .—Jersey Heifers {in-mUk), bom in 1926.® 

1802 L (£X6,)—Mbs. Hates Sadler, Horne Court, Horne, Horloy, Surrey, for Loseley Treaty 
Slip, whole colour, bora April 11, calved July 4,1928, bred by Brig.-Gen. Longbourne, 
loseley Park Guildford; «, Cowwp's You’ll Do 16174, d. Peace Treaty 951 by Broad- 
lands Bon 12858. 

1797 H. (£10.)— Grosvbnor Berry, Mount Bures, Colchester, for Double Postage, whole 
colour, born Jan. 11, calved March 1,1928; a. Postboy 14896, d. Postal 6484 by Nijuxod 
14800. 

1800 HL (£50—"Sir Harold Mackintosh, Conyngbam Hall, Knaresborough, for Bentworth 
Arkoaa’s Bmne, whole colour, bora June 7, calved May 20,1928, bred by Mrs. Bertram 
CJater, Bentworth Lodge, Alton, Hants; p. Arkona’s Prince 16253, d. Vatee Brane 2nd 
2697 by Observer 18682. 


Class 202 .—Jersey Heifers, bom in 1927. 

1820 I. (£15.)—CoRTLANDT TAYLOR, Platt House Farm, Wrotham Hill, Kent, for Faliseat 
Favorita, broken colour, bora Feb. 18; s* Mantle's Favorite 16063, d. Btoadlands Favorite 
2nd 4477 by Xenia’s Stdtan 13798. 

1808 H. (£10.)— Miss Dronseield, Norley Hall, Norlw, Frodsham, for Wotton Placid Guide, 
broken colour, bora May 2, bred by Mrs, Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking; s. Pioneer of 
Oaklands 6288, d. Gamboges Composed Lassie by S.A.'8 Golden Gamboge 14906. 

1816 HL (£5.)— William H. Prescott, Highlands, Woldinghazm Surrey, for Highbelle ol 
Highlands, broken colour, born July 14; a, Wotton King of Clubs 16669, d. Frostie May 
3314 by AUigator 14182. 

1818 XV. (£4.)— Sib Harold mackintosh, Conynt^m Hall, Knaresborough, for Fenshurst 
Hamletta’s Queen, whole colour, bora June 8, bred by George Cross, Smarts Hall, Pens- 
hurst; a, Gloxalia's Penshurst PUg^im 16189, d. Hamletta’s Queen (Vol. 32, p. 342) by 
AUora’s Prince 12524. 

1818 V. (£8.)— The Hon. Mrs. Murray Smith, Gumley Hall, Market Harborough, lor 
ValettiL whole colour, born May 24; s. Post Boy 14896, d. Bayleaf’s Valla (VoL 36, p. 305) 
6y Bayicaf’s Jap 12838. . 

1822 u, K—Lavrenoh E, TUbbs, The Priory, Stevenage, Herts, for Stevenage RamWer’a 


Star 2nd. 

H. 0.—18U, 1821. 


OW807. mo* 


Kerrys. 

fiTJi.-*-Irt the Kerry Claaaea, the number inserted te&hin braeketa o/Ter the nam of an animal 
indieatea the number of mch animal in the Koyal JOablin Society'a Berd Book* A number 
t^houi bi^heta indioatea that the animal is reyiaiered in the Briiiah Kerry Herd Book, 

Class 202.— Bulls, born in or before 1926. 

1829 I. (£15, Sc Champion.*)— Kerry Estates, ltd., Warren House Farm, S^nmore, 
Mlddlesek, for Valencia Shah 785, born May 16,1926; a. Raven of Carton 661, d, Valencia 
8unilowor 2804 by Czar of Carton (606). , 


* Cl«impionPrlzeof£6, given by theEngUsh Jersey Cattle Society, for the best Cow or Heifer. 

* Special Prises of £10 (First Prise) and £5 (Second Prise), given by the English Jersey 
Catrie Society, for Sc best Cows or Heifers to dassea 199 to 201, bred by Exhibitor, and 
milked out to the Judge’s satisfaction, before being judged. 

aprlaea given by the English Jersey Cattle Spoletj^ ^ ^ 

* Silver challenge Cup, ^ven by the BritWi Kerry (^tUe Society ,for the best Kerry, 
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1828 H, (2X0.)—Estates, XjTD., for EUmhiust EzoeUenojr 687, born Sept. 30, 1025, 
bred by Elmhurst Farming nnd Trading Co., Ltd., Elmhurst Farm, Slinfold, Sussex; #. 
Elmhurst Ccesar 685, d. Elmhurst Cresta 3669 bjj Valencia Llnksman 496. 

1827 m, <25.)—MRS. Freeland, Manor Hous^ Cheaelboiirne, Dorchester, fox Valenola 
Minstrel 667, bom Nov. 8, 1924, bred by Kerry Estates, Ltd., Warren House Farm, 
Stanmore; e. Valencia Perry 616, d. Valencia Mo*a 3234 by Valencia Chieftain 421* 
1825 R. N.—Lattrenob CcttRiB, Mlniey Manor, Farnborough, for Ard Caein Timothy. 


Class Kerri/ BuUs, bom in 1927. 

1830 L (216.)— Miss P. db B. Bowen-Colthurst, Kerry Cow Dairy Farms, Layer-de-la- 
Haye, Colchester, for Drumgaonagh Blach Knight, born Oct. 17; tf* Valencia Linksman 
496, d, Castle Lough Maid 3rd 2887 by Castle Lough Duke (745). 

1836 H. (£10.)—Cart. Nelson Zambra, M.C., and C. Williamson Milne, West Tteted 
Manor, Hants, for Hattingley Fred, born March 7 ; $. Hattingley Barry 690, d. Hattingley 
Blanche 4126 by Southwater Flash 631. 

1833 m. (£5.) — Mrs. Freeland, Manor House, Choselbourne, Dorchester, for Cheselbourne 
Piinoe 760, bora May 7 ; s. Valencia Minstrel 667, d. Cheselbourne Priscilla 4331 by 
Duv Demon 640. 

1835 E. N,— John William Towler, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for Wadlands Flashlighi 


Class 205 .—Kerry Gows {in-milk)y bom in or before 1924. 

1843 L (216, & B. N. for Champion.‘)— Kerry Estates, Ltd., Warren House Form, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, for Valencia Sunflower 2804, bora March 18, 1921, calved June 6, 1928; 
«. Czar of Carton (606), d. Sheen 16th (2756) by Kilmorna Lord 6th (60S). 

1844 n, (2X0.)— B. P. F. SUTTON, Sidmoutn Grange, Reading, for Hattingley Calceolaria 
4347, born July 7, 1924, calved May 25, 1928, bred by Capt. Nelson Zambra, M.O.» 
Ropley, Hants; s. Valencia Samson 686, d. Hattingley Honesty 2nd 2671 F.S. 

1848 m. (25j^Capt. Nelson Zambba, M.O., and C. Williamson Milne, West Tlstied 
Manor, Hants, for Hattingley Belle 4116, born May 6, 1023, calved May 14, 1928; s. 
Valencia Samson 636, d, Hattingley High Kick 2402 F.S. 

1839 IV. (24.) — Elmhurst Farming and Trading Co., Ltd., Elmhurst Farm, Slinfold, SuBsex, 
for Valencia Joan 3226, bora June 7, 1920, calved May 8,1928, bred by Kerry Estates, 
Ltd., Stanmore, Middlesex; «, Czar of Carton (606), ^ Valencia Juno 3227 by Valencia 
Lord 1st (782). 

1887 V. (SB .)— Laurence Currie, Mlniey Manor, Farnborough, for Minley Mermaid 3945, 
bora Dec. 12, 1921, calved June 16, 1928; e. Sloe Drop 4X5, d. Minley Annie X976 by 
Minley Rover 287. 

1842 R. N.— Mbs. Frbbland, Manor House, Cheselbourne, Dorchester, for Patlaa Fairy. 

H. C.—1847. C.—1841, 1846. 


Class 20e.--‘Kerry Heifm (in-milk), bom in 1926 or 1926. 

1866 L (216.)— Capt. Nelson Zambra, M.C., and C. Willumson Milne, West Tlsted 
M^or, Hants, for Hattingley Daphne 4361, bora Jan. 8. 1926, calved May 22, 1928 1 
Hattingley Hecuba 3918 by (Sastletown Shamus 601. 

1851 H (fl0.WoHN William Towlbr, Wadlands HaU, Farsley, Leeds, tor WadUmdi 
Mpafl 4268. bora Sept, 26, 1926, calved March 19, 1028: a. Wadfitiwii AntelloTlSTd. 
Ffuoan 4008 by Ard diela Dabh Tim 486. *»»»>» »*>'. 

1849 m. (*6 .)—Latobmob CTRWb, Minley Manor, FamboMugh, for Ulnlar Vlote, bwn 

1864 a Nblbon ^kwia,M.C.,a»» C. Wimumsos MttSB, for S«ttin(t«y OMaty. 


ClBss aWf—Kerry He^ere, bom in 1027.* 

'''a iK.^i'tNb'S'L.ChaUon Mond, Caterham, for duadon DmiI, 

& ffui"'iild’6k°‘^'®' ^ WnffiMid* 

^RRUpMnlfy.Manor, Famborongh, forMlnlwBottway.bom 


<*• ■‘■“toy 2281 iy Utidm krnm, 

^®®®k 55: <?*•>":*■ ^ SOWOH, ddmouth OtMige, fiAdlng, tit KUliMt* Obua^ 4872, 

M^ocm 6lV. ’ Chrlatophe® 722. <t HattWey <S3S 41M iyjSy 

1865 ^. ( 44 )—Catt. KffiTOit Zambba, M. 0 ,, asb 0 . 'Whmamsos Misnb, Wert TIeted 

iSS^^FetolT'''® SBotoW. Saart*. 

H. C.—1861. C.—1859. 


•S7,^ Kerry Oattl© Sodety, for the best Kewr 

•Prizes, except Fourth, given by the British Kmy Cattle Soolety, 
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Dexters. 

Nihs J>eaBUr OlusieSf the numh&r inserted within hracleets aflet the name of an mimal 
ifutieaies the number of meh mimal in the Ropal Dublin Society's Eerd Book, A number 
iffithaut brackets indicates that the animal ie registered in the English Dexter Herd Book. 

Class SOS.— Dexter Btdlsy bom in or before 1926. 

1874 1. —Siu ARTHtra Whbelbe, Bi.ETM Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough, for 

Ratcliffe Bilberry 937, born June 4, 1926, bred by W. Lindsay Everard, M.P., Eatcliffe 
Hall, Leicester; s. Fillongloy Forest Footpad 785, d. FiUongley Forest Fenberry 3141 by 
Fillongley Forester 630. 

1869 It (810.)— Mrs. Ernest Johnson, Ashton Heyes, Chester, for Hookstile Mark Antony 
lOlS, bom May 4,1926, bred by T. A. Stephens, Frensham Manor, Famham; s. Hookstile 
Brutus 886, d. Hookstile Katherine 3641 by Quemmore oi Hookstile 800. 

1870 XXL (85.) —Ladt Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead Halfpenny 058, bom 
March 26, 1926; s. Brokenhurst Peimy 2nd 694, a. Nuthurst Hawk Srd 3338 by Brock- 
hampton Monarch 693. 

1868 R. N.—^Mrs. Frank Atherton Brown, Bourton Hill House, Moreton-in-Marsh, for 
Alley Ajax 2nd. 


Class 809 .—Dexter BvUSy bom in 1927. 

1879 t (£16.)—V. SmTER Smith, Low Furrow, Pebworth, Stratford-on-Avon, for Meon 
Creole, bom March 1; s, Bagondon Bampait 004, d. FiUongley Frivol 2926 by Red 
Enai^ 676, 

1876 It (£10.)—W. Lindsay Everard, M.P., Ratcliffe Hall, Leicester, for Ratclifle Nubian 
1020, born May 24; e. Ratcliffe Negro 939, d. Lyndsays Blackberry 3482 by Grinstead 
Toreador 788, 

1878 lit (£6 .)—Mrs. Riohard Maoor, Springfield Lyons, Obelmslord, for Grinstead Cran- 
her»» born May 1, bred by Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham; «. Oakridge Berry 931, 
d. Nuthurst Hawk 3rd 3338 by Brookhampton Monarch 693. 


Class 810 .—Dexter Cows (in^milk), bom in or before 1924. 

1886 t (£15, OhampiOBi,^ 4Bs Champion.‘)--LADY Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead 
Tropoletm 3469, bom Aug. IS, 1923, calved June 19, 1928; s. Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 
694, £. Grinstead Turbot 2518 by Brokenhurst Spalpeen 658* 

1881 It (£10 .)—Henry fisher Bard, Fontmell Magna, Shaftesbury, for Bridesmaid 2860, 
bom about 1913, calved April 29, 1928, breeder unknown* 

1887 JXL (£5.)—Lady Loder, lor Nuthurst Hawk Srd 3338, bom Sept. 29,1922, calved June 
12,1928, bred by G. L. M. Lntwyche, Forest House, Horsham; s. Brookhampton Monarch 
693, d, Grinstead Hawk 2263 by Oakridge Marston Knight 488. 

1884 IV, (£4.)—W* LINDSAY Everard, M.P., Ratclifle Hall, Leicester, for Gort Primula 7th 
2627, born April 24, 1916, calved May 8, 1928, bred by B. M. Battray, Gortnaskehy, 
BtUlybunion, Oo* Kerry; e. Gort Ned 5th 631, d, Gort Primula 6th (2542) by Gort Punch 
3rd (692). 

1883 R. N.—W. LINDSAY Eyerard, M.P., loT Ffllongley Forest Footprint. 

H. O.—*1888. 

Class 811.— Dext&r Beifere {in^milk), bom in 1926 or 1926. 

1896 t (£150 —Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, Sussex, for Grinstead Carpatica 38X6, 
bom Nov. 9,1025, calved Feb. 7, 1028 ; s, Cobham Clinker 826, d, Grinstead Carp 2501 
by Brokenhurst Spalpeen 558. 

1801 u, (£10.)—Henry fisher EARii, Fontmell Magna, Shaftesbury, for Wealden Bit-ol- 
Luck 3884, born April 5, 1926, calved Jime 12,1928 : a. Bagendon Romp 905, d. Brides¬ 
maid 2860 F.S. 

1898 m. (£5 .)—Mrs. T. H. Feyton, Colomendy, Mold, N. Wales, for Ocdomendy Mary 
8787, born March 22, 1926, calvod June 28,1928 ; s. Oakridge Sentry 796, d, Gratton 
Gem 36X2 by Grinstead Archie 701. 

1899 IV. (£4*)—MRS. T. H. PEYTON, for Gaynes Gay 3800, bom March 14, 1925, calved 
April 15, 1928, bred by the Hon. Gerald Wellesley and the Hon, Mrs. Buberly, Gaynes 
Hall, Huntingdon; e# Cobham Blacksmith 727, d. La Mancha Liz 2357. 

1900 R. N.— Theo. a. Stephens, Frensham Manor, Famham, Surrey, for Hookstile Lady 
Macbeth 2nd. 

H. a—1890* 1897, 1901. 

OlRHS %X%j^Dexter BeiferSy not in^^rnMh bom 1926 or 1927. • 

1907 L (£15, R. N. lor Champion,* & R. N. lor Champion.*)— Lady Loder, Leonardslee, 
Horsham, for Grinstead Nightingale 4th 3810, born Dec. 22,1926; a. Brokenhurst Penny 
2nd 694, d. Grinstead Nightingale 3310 by Cobham Caruso 729. 


* Silver Challenge Cup, given by the Dexter Cattle Society, for the best Dexter. 

* Silver Challenge Breeders' Bowl, given throng the Dexter Cattle Society, for the best 
Dexter, which is already regtstered In me Dexter Herd Book, and is the progeny of sire and 

aueady registered. 

* Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Dexter (battle Society.' 
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1906 IL (£10.)—W. liiNDSAY EviJUBD, M.Pm Uatcllffe Hall, I^Icest-or, for Batolifle Little 
Favourite 3864, born April 25,1926; e. Ratcitffe Absalom 869, d. Bvford PUylllB 2726 F.S. 
1908 m. («6.)— Lapy Lodkr, for Grinstead Tropeeolum 2ttd 3813, born Aug. 28, 1920; 

s. Grinstead Fred 926, d, Grinstead Tropesoluin 8469 by Brokcnhurst Penny 2nd 694. 
1903 XV, (£4,)—Miss Dora Box, Bagendon, Cirencester, for Wigbtwiclt Girlie, 4tb, born 
Doc. 9,1926; a. Woodland Gadfly 984. d. Wlghtwtck GitUeSrd 3891 by Grinstead Dove 888. 
1906 R. N.— Mrs. Ernest Johnson, Ashton Hayes, Chester, for Ashtonhayes Mavoumeen. 
H. C.—1910. 

Milk Yield Classes. 


Class 218.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, 

1141 I, (£16,)—*BtTSTAOB Abel Smith, Longhills, Lincoln, for 7682 LonghBto Ca|^e 2ad, 
red and little white, bom March 22, 1919, calved June 2,1928; a. Longhills Chancellor 
143624, d, Carrie 46th by Prince Softlaw 2nd 86966. 

1189 n. (£10.)— Kidner Bros., Stoke Holy Cross, Korwlch, for 10270 Dalby Princess, red, 
bom Dec. 27,1919, calved June 6,1928, bred by Belgian Breeding Stock Farm Company, 
Penfold, Thorpe SatchvlUe; s. Desford 186116, d. 10266 Badminton Duchess 8rd by 
Needhams Pride 182467. 

1128 m. (£5.)—C. J. Aixday, Fotherlnghay Manor* Peterborough, for 26182 Dunley Charm, 
white, bom July 16,1919, calved June 26,1928, bred by Sir A. Herbert* Dunloy Manor, 
Whitchurch, Hants; a. Lord Bemenham 62nd 143691, a. Ton Charmer 4th by Darlington 
Hermit 125112. 

1150 IV. (£4.)—G. P. Golden, for Lady Doreen 9th. i[See Gass 144.) 

1182 V. E. Macintosh, Boschill Form* Dorking, for 64855 Ashe Foggathorpe, roan, 
bom Sept. 12, 1924, calved June 21, 1928, bred by T. L. Martin, Ashe warren House, 
Basingstoke: s. Hlaton Wild Prince 3rd 172496, d, 21858 Tockenham Foggathorpc 5th 
by Bedfellow 147213. 

1145 B. H.— The Dhee or Westhinsteb, G.O.T.O., D.8.O., for Lady Winionia 17tii. (See 
Class 148.) 

H. 0.—1140. 

Glass 214. —Lincolvshire Red Shorthorn Com or Heifers* 

1264 L (£16.)—CmvERS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Bendiah Cherry 8th (Vol. 26, 
p. 286), bom Sept. 14, 1919, calved May 27, 1928, bred by Stanley Blundell, Bendish 
House, Welw 3 m, Herts; s, Bendish Champion 12291, d. Bendish Cherry 8rd by Brace* 
bridge Prince 2nd 7364. 

1265 XL (£10.)— Benjamin Georob Bowser, Scothera Manor, Lincoln, for fioothem Mistress 
8r4 (Vol. 80, p. 295), bora May 12, 1923, calved May 26, 1928; s* Ofcby Noble 17848, 
d. Scothem tttress by William of HaUington 10362. 

1273 HL (£5.)—F. B.U8SBLL Wood, for Bendish Snnbeam 6th. (See Class 162.) 

1265 IV. (£4.)— John Evens and So^ for Barton Irene 2nd. (See Class 152.) 

1271 V. (£3}— Sladb AND Merton, Willards Hill, Etohingham, Susseg, for WiUaxdi VB^toh 
(Vol 80, p. 512), bom Sept. 80,1923, calved June 16, 1928, bred by Allan Holm, The 
Grange, Tilton, Leicester; «. Tilton Marquis 18142, d. Tilton Jessie 1st. 

1268 B. N.—John Evens and Son, for Wonnleighton Daffodil 4th. 

H. 0.-1266, 1262. 

Glass 216.— Devon Com or Heifers, 

1818 L (£15.)— John Wahbham, Bowden, Newton Ferrers. Devom for Bowden PaHenoe 
29403, bom Aug. 6, 1923, oalved June 2, 1928; t. Pidnsford Eustace 9928, 4, Pretty 
Maid 24166 by Edmeston Hero 1st 7094. 

Class 216.— i2e4 PoU Cows and Heifers, 

1368 I. (£16.)— VisoovNT Folkestone, for Longford Symphony. (See Class 166.) 

1858 n. (£10.)—Mas. B. M. FOOT, White Hill, Berkhams^/Horta, for 28412 White HiU 
Molly, born Aug. 26, 1919* calved May 24, 1928; a. Sudbourno Hector 11224, d. 23321 
Sudbourne Molly Belle by Acton Crowfoot 9987. 

Glass 217. —Blue Albion Cows or Heifers, 

1420 L (£16.)— Percy Dobson, for Anderson Cornflower. (See Class 171.) 


Class 218 .—British Friesian Cows or Heifers, 

1502 L (£15, & Ohampion.*)—E. G. Barton, Saundby, Retford, for Ohaddesley Hedge Eost 
2nd 69470, bom April 16, 1923. calved June 21, 1928, bred by J, H. Bean, OhaddSlS 
Corbett, Kidderminster; a. Ohaddesley Comrade 13497, d, Choddesley Hedge Rose 
43954 by Glenanne Pioneer 7923. 

1482 IL (£10, & B. N. for Champion.‘)—L t.-Ool. Charles W. Bibkin, O.M.G., Lamcote, 
Radoliffe-on*Trent, for Bramoote iUatha 69360, bom March 18, 1922, calved May 27, 
1928, bred by Major Philip A. BIrldn, The Grove, Bramcoto; a, Colton Bert Wlaard 
9349, d, Gilston Agatha 8208 by Gllston Jack 209. 


* Champion Prize of £30, wltti £6 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested in 
the prodttctton of milk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points In the Dairy 
Shorthorn, Llncol^hh^ Bed Shorthorn, South Devon* Red Poll, Blue Albion, and British 
Friesian Milk Yield Competitions, 
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148a HL <£6,)—LottD EayiiBioh, for Terliug Iiead 18th. (See Class 179.) 

U04 IV. (04,)—J. K. tJpBON, Saracens, Saunders Iiane, Woking, for Maoknade Bestorgy 
47244, bcdrn Kov. 9, 1920, oalvdd Atay 18, 1028, bred by F. and T. Neame, Macknade, 
Favorsham j s. Wynohnor Douglas 10887, A Macknade JEather 84720 (lolf Boter 4th 
6181 

1608 V. (ISO—Capu. F. F. a. Heddmudhs, for Wyken Pels Peach 2nd. (See aass 180.) 

1610 n* 17,—BBaxHAM Pahrxkson, Creskeld Hau, Arthlngton, Leeds, for Creskdd Loks. 
H. 0.—1481, 1400, 1603. 

Class 219 .—Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, 

1604 I. (116, & R. N. for Champion.')—D avid Wadiaob, for Auohenbrain Big Kate 18th. 
(SCO Oiaas 187A.1 

1002 XL (110.)—F, H, Sandbrson, for Kewlands Snnbeam. (See <31ass 187A.) 

Class 220, —Guernsey Com or Heifers, 

1652 I. (115.)—CisoKOB BiiIgst and Son, for Jane of Tregoaning 7th. (See Class 192.) 

1071 XL (110.)—Eustaob £. Falmsr, for OalehiU Xrene, (See Class 103.) 

1658 IXL ^.)—Mrs. J. E. Kirby, Netley Farm, Woodlands, Southampton, for Woodlands 
Lady Wyn 10061, light red and white, born July 12, 1023, calved April 18, 1028; s. 
Mildred's Slogan of Woodlands 4544, d. Blohmond’s Yme 18272 by Queen's Fancy 4913. 

1061 IV. (£4.)—Mrs. Howard PaIiMbr, Eeathiands, Wokingham, for Murrell Ladyship 
18106, fawn and white, bom Nov, 11,1022, oalved May 14, 1928; $, Murrell D^moim 
4263, d, Murrell Golden Lady 12268 by Lynchmere Lord Roberta 2nd 2794, 

1677 E. N.—W. Whwb and Son, for Poltmore Gipsy Queen. (See Class 193.) 

H. 0,-1660, 1663, 

Class 221, —Jersey Cows or Heifers, 

1756 I, (015, Ohamplon,* & Speolid.*)—OBOSVaNOR Bbrey, Mount Bures, Colchester, for 
Postmistreai 2430, whole colour, born Jan. 23, 1022, oalved April 28, 1928; «. Lord 
Blackberry 1364L d. Postage 2nd ^ Verdun 12780. 

1776 IL (010, It E. B, for SpedaL')—B. A. Strauss, M.P., Kingston House, Abingdon, for 
Kitten Bunty 668, whole colour, bom April 20,1921, oalved Dec. 18,1927: s, Knl^t 
of xleeohwood 13623, d, Eokeby Lhsbeth h Bailor Boy 13111. 

1761 HL (05.)—Oapt. F. B, lB£BaRT-T»RRt, M.O., Blue Hayes, Broad Clyst, Devon, for 
Blue Hayes Ssotran (Vol. 32, jo. 28^, whole colour, bora Deo. 16,1917, calved April 24, 
1928; », Hotspur 12667, d, feue Hws Scottie by Simpkins Chief 10446. 

1781 IV. (04,)—Dr. Hmrbbrt Watnby, Bttckhold, Pangbourae, for Thalia 5721, broken 
colour, bora Aug. 19,1023, calved Jan. 16^ 1928; s. Gauntlet's meaty 13270, d, Mtnstrers 
Thom 2nd by Minstrel 13028. 

1782 V. (08.J—Dr, Hbrbbrx Waunby, for Thoray 2673, broken colour, bora Oct. 25,1021, 
calved Jan. 25, 1928; e. Gambollnc^s Golden Lad X8574, d. Minstrel's Thorn 2nd by 
Minstrel 13028. 

1780. R. N.— Dr. Hbrbbrt Waxnby, for Lady Ida 3rd* 

H. 0.—1757, 1760, 1763, 1778, 1770, 1702* 1797. 

Class 922,'—iTerfy Com or Hewers, 

1848 t (015. Ohamplon,* St Ohampion.*)—O apt. Nuxson 2Umbra and 0. WxxoJAifsoK 
MiiNB, for HatS^% BeBe. (8ec Class 205.) 

1844 IX, (010, St E.Tx% 0hiunpiou.*>-D. P. F. SmoN, for Hattingley OaloexMa* (See 
Class 205.) 

1848 HX, (05*)—Kbrry Ebxaths, Ltd., for Valencia Sunflower. (See Class 205.) 

1842 XV, (04J—Mrs. Frurund, Manor House, Cheselboume, Dorchester, for Pallas Fairy 
3435, bora Feb* 18, 1918, calved April 30, 1928, bred by J. 0. McKay, PaUas House, 
Beaufort, Oo, Kerry; #. Pallaa X*addy 2nd (810), d. Pallas Sheen (3075) by Pallas Paddy 
(762). 

1845 E. N.—J. W. XowuBiR, Wadlands Hall, Parsley, Leeds, for Vaddy Trent 4th. 

H» 0*—1887. 

Class 222.— -Deajfer Com or Heifers, 

1880 1* (015. E. K* lor OhSMW^* dk 

House, Moreton-ln«Mam, tor Bourton w Myrtle 3008, bom in 1920* calved May 7,1928, 
breeder unknown, 


»Champion Prise of £20, with £6 to the Eeaerve Number, given by a Society Interested 
in the production of milk* for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points In the Ayrshire, 
Guernsev and Jetsev Milk Yield Comnetltlons* 

«Special Prise of £1010s.. given bAhe Eoyal Jersey Agricultural Society, for the Jersey 


Cow iminlng the highest number of points in the Milk Yield Competitions. ^ 

* Champion Prise of £10, with £5 to the Eeserve Number, given by a Society interested 
In the production of milk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Kerry 
and DiRter Milk Yield &mpetltlons. 


n by the British Kerry Cattle 

S olnte. 

ft Soclftty, for the Denter Cow 
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18S1 n. (flio* & RJNT. for dhampion.!)—H. F. Bami, fat Btidestoaid. ^ (See Class 210.) , 
1888 m. (fi5.)—Mus. Howard PAiiMKR, Heathlands, Wokingham* for Brokenborst Synnga 
3076* born July 10* 1922, calved May 28,1928, bred by Lady Kathleen Hare, Broken- 
hurst Park; e, Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694, d. Bagendon Made 2568 Slogan of Claragh 
682. 

1884 R, N.—W. Lindsay Evbourd, M.P., for Gort Primula ^th. (See Class 210.) 

Butter Tests. 

Class 824a. —Com exceeding 900 lb. live weight. 

1782 L (fil6, & G.M.*)—Da, Herbert Watney, for Thorny. (See Class 221.) 

1502 n. (£10.)—E. G. Barton, for Chaddesley Hedge Rose 2ad. (See Glass 218.) 

1756 m. (£5, & S,M.*)—GaosvENOR BERRY, for Postmistoess. (See Class 221.) 

1780 IV. (£4, & B.M.*)—Dr. Herbert Watney, for Lady Iria 3rd (Vol. 31, p. 332), whole 
colour, bom Dec. 30,1916, calved March 23,1928; a. Lady’s Sabina 11748, d. Capsicum s 
Ixia 2nd by Capsicum 10892. 

1264 V. (£3.)— Chivbrs Sons, Ltd., for Bendish Cherry 8th. (See Class 214.) 

1268 BX—John Evens and Son, for WormleightOD DsmodU 4th. 

1767 C.M.*— George Cross, for Doreen. 

1760 0.51*— Capt. Imbbrt Terry, for Bine Hayes Bannoofc. 

1761 C.M,«~-Oapt. Imbbrt-Teurt, for Blue Hayes Sporran. 

1779 O.M.*—Dr. Herbert Watney, for Blackberry Leaf. 

H. C.—899,1139, 1141, 1266, 1318, 1368, 1368, 1420, 1494, 1610,1658,1671,1844,1848. 

Class 224b.-~-Oo2db not exceeding 900 lb. live weight, 

1781 I. (£15.)— dr. Herbert Watney, for Thalia. (See Class 221.) 

1776 H. (£10.)—B. A. STRAUSS, M.P., for Kingston Bunty. (See Class 221.) 

1763 HL (£5.)— Sir Harold Maorintosh, Oonyngham Hall, Knaresborough, for Hotsam 
Twin 4857, whole colour, born Jan. 8,1923, calved May 29, 1028, bred by J. P. Rondel, 
St. Johns, Jersey; s. Observer 13862, d. Flotsam (11045) F.S.H.O. 

1792 IV. (£4.)—H. Cboil Pblly, for Flashligbt Josy. (St'e Class 200.) 

1880 V, (£3.)— Mrs. P. Atherton Brown, for Boniton Hill Myrtle. (See also Class 223.) 
1778 B. M. Se C.H.*— Cobtlandt Taylor, Platt House Farm, Wrotham Hill, Kent, for 
Nobody’s Pet. 

1797 Grosybnor Berry, for Double Postage. 

H. 0.—1881. 

GOATS/ 

Class 226 .—Toggenhwrg or British Toggenhurg Female Goats (inmilk), my age. 

1911 L (£5, & Champion.*)— Miss Mary Burgess, Oliver's Stray, Sutton Grange, Ripon, 
for Cioeter Odette T 530, Toggenburg, bom Feb. 28, 1923, kidded Feb. 24, 1928, bred 
by Countess Bathurst, Ctrencester. 

1912 n. (£3. & B. N. for Champion.*)—M^ss Mary Burgess, for Pryston Saucy Sue T 595, 
Toggenburg, bom April 13, 1926, kidded Fob. 28,1928, bred by P. Walnwrljit, Sheep- 
waU£8, Castleford; «. Bdel T. 524, d. Pryaton Senna T. 640 by Edel T. 524. 

1918 m, (£2.}—HISS Greslby Hall, Crayoombe House, Pershore, for Webb IHaua 7667* 
British Toggenburg, bom April 18, 1026, kidded March 16, 1928; *. OamnUer T 628 
d. Durley DrusUla 6246 by Durley Desmond 6726. 

Class 226 .—Saamn or British Saamn Female Goats {in^mUk)^ <mg age, 

1916 L (£6.)—Miss Emily Skidmore, Ashley Leigh, Box, Wilts, for Heddon Sophia 7231, 
British Saanon, bom March 4,1925, kiddfed March 5,192$; $. Peter of Bashley 4207, d. 
Heddon Spring 6263 by Peter of Bashley 4207. 

1916 n. (£3.)— Mrs. Moroom, The Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Oomish Prophetess 7480, 
British Saanen, bom Feb. 1, 1926, kidded Deo. 14, 1927; ». Ridgeway RanunoulUH 6628. 
d. Cornish Le Fay 6364 by Tremedda Perceval 3130. 

1914 HL (£2,)— Mrs. Moroom, for Cornfah Guinevere 6168, Brltisli Saanen, bom Marcli 22, 
1923, kidded Feb. 5, 1928; e. Dochfour Jirogance 3603, d. Cornish Igraine 8332 by 
Tremedda Perceval 3136. 


»Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the Doxtor Cattle Sodety, for Hie [Dexter 
Cow gaining the highest number of points. 

* Gold Medal (or £10 In money), Silver Modal and Bronze Medal* given by the English 
Jersey Cattle Society, for the three Jersey Cows obtaining the meatest number of points 
in the Butter Tests. 

* Certificate of Merit, given by the English Jersey Cattle Society, for Jersey Cows, not 
being Prize Winners, obtaining the following polnte: Cows four ye(wps old and under, 80 pointi: 
Cows over four years old, 36 pointe. 

* £30 towards these prizes were given by the British Goat Sodety, 

* BreM Challenge Certificate, given by the British Goat Society* for the best Toggenburg 

Female Goat, over 2 years old, # • 
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Class 827.— Angh-Nvbian Female Goate {in-miOt), ajtg aget 

1021 I. (25* St Champion.K. Thoydon Plane, Bpplng, for Theydon Apricot 

1673, born Feb. IB, 1026, kidded April 25, 1028; fi. Tlieydon Banjo 1574, d, Theydon 
Almond 1444 by Bdonbreck ICllto 047. 

1018 II. (23, St E. K. lor Champion.^)“«-Miss K. Pniiiiy, for Wrentham Barbara 1635, bom 
April 26, 1024, kidded April 6,1028, bred by Mlaa Hydo*Clarke, Wrentham, Suffolk; 
Sadborge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d. Nash Belinda 1241 by Edenbreck Danaua 843. 

1920 m. («2.)—Miss IC, PBbbV, for Theydon Almeda 1760, bom April 6,1026, kidded Peb. 6, 
1028; «. Theydon Banjo 1.674, d, Theydon Almond 1444 by Edenbreck klito 947. 

1023 E. N.—B. E. Weight, Crabbetta, Hovoton St. John, Wroxham, Norfolk, for Hoveton 
Dahlia* 

H. 0.—1022. 


Class 2S8. —Britiah Alpine Female Goats (in-milk), any age, 

1927 I. (S5» Champion,* & Champion.®)— Mbs. Aethite Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Eoydon, 
Essex, for Didgemere Brasilia 7726, born May 1,1026, kidded March 2,1928 ; s. Prophet 
of Boshlw 3775, d. Didgemere Della 6400 by Didgemere Daniel 5956. 

1025 n. (S3, E. N. lor Champion.® E. N. lor Champion.®)—Mas. Aethttk Abbey, for Didge* 

mere Delia WOO, born March i, 1924, kidded March 6, 1028; s. Didgemere Daniel 6955, 
d, Didgemere Delilah 6653 by Prophet of Bashley 3775. 

1020 px («2,)— Mbs. Arthuk Abbey, for Priestess ol Bashley 6927, bora Feb. 9,1925, kidded 
March 6,1928, bred by Miss Pope, Bashley Lodge, New Milton; s. Didgemere Dictator 
6816, rf. Playful of Bashley 6222 by Herne Bay Thark 4016. 

1030 E. If.— Miss C. Ohahbeelain, Westons, Lyndiiurst, Hants, for Whimsioal of ^Westons. 
H. C*—1928,1933, C.—1932. 


Clang 8SS0.—i?Wal6 Qoats (h^mUk), any age, any otJter variety, not digihU for 
Classes 226 to 228. 

1941 I, (16.)—MxBS Pope, Bashley Lodge. Now Milton, Hants, for Proverb of Bashley 6932, 
British, bora March 11,1025, kidded Jan. 29,1028; s. Bidgoway Eumpelstlltskin 6536, 
(f. Paradox of Bashley 6424 by Herne Bay Thark 4916. 

1934 H (63,)—Mbs. Aethbe Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Eoydon, Essex, for Didgemere Dogrose 
6410, British, bora March 1, 1024, kidded March IS, 1928; s. Didgemere Daniel 6955, 
de Didgemere Delilah 5563 by Prophet of Bashley 3775. 

1935 ML @2.)—Misa ALEXANBEE, Byards Lodge, Knaresborough, for Stookwell Tyolette 
7041. Brltteb* bora Feb. 22, 1925, kidded Feb. 26, 1028; e. Widbuty Sultan 5381, d, 
Stookwell Tyke by StockwelJ Grange 4566, 

1938 IV. (21,)—tos Oeesley HAja, Craycombe House, Pershore, for Wire Mill Delia 4708, 
British, born Feb. U, 1921, kidded April 25,1928, bred by Miss Whitfield, Funneirs 
Farm, Nutloy, Sussex; e. Professor of Bashley 3940, d. Pytehley Jemima 3787 by 
Pj^hley Daddybell 3401. 

1942 E. N.—Mibb EmHiY Skibboee, Ashley Leigh, Box, Wilts, for Heddon Saltodlar. 

Class iilSitv^Toggeriburg, BrUish Toggenhnrg, Saanen or British 3cmm GoMngs^ 
over 1 bud not (seeding 2 years oUe 

1948 1. (|6, dt IL K. for Champion.®)—Mua. AiiTKtm Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Eoydon, Essex, 

for Didgemere lieatmy 8210, British Saanen, born April l, 1927; e. Broxbourne (lold 62, 
d. Didgemere Deutchla 6967 by Prmjhet of Bashley 3775. _ 

1946 H. (18.)— Mi« 8 C, OHAMOKRX.A1K, Westous, Lyndhurst, Hants, iot Worttiy of Weitone 
7969, British 8aanen, born Fob. 21,1927; #, Poet of Baaldoy 7467* d. Welfare ol Westoni 
4840 by Protul 2863, 

1944 HL Mrs. AETHtm ABBEY, for Didgemere Dimity 82X3* British Saanen, born 
March 16,192?; «. Didgemere Daniel 6966, d, Didgemere Damask 5477 by Tremedda 
Pemeus. 

1947 E, IT.—MI69 EMfitY SkthuoME, Ashley Leigh, Box, Wilts, for Heddon String* 

Clan QoaMngs, over I hut not exceeding 2 years old* 

1949 t (185,)—Mf83 K. Peu»y, I'lieydoa Place, Bpnlag, Essex, for Theydon Bsrbarette 1802, 

bora Feb. 17, 1927: s. Kerne Bay President 1553, d. Wrontlmm Barbara 1635 by Sad- 
borge Morons OorioianuB 1003, . _ 

1950 H, (93*>—Mian K. PfibbY, for Theydon Binkie 1842, born May 1,1927: r. Tlmydoa Beau 
Brocatle 1677, d. Theydon Buttoriiy 1615 by Sadbergo Marcus Coriolanus 1003. 

1951 lit (SB,)—B* 25. Wright, Crabbotts, Hoveton St. John, Wroxham, Norfolk, for Hov^ 
Begonia 1792, born Jan. 20, 1927; «. Hovoton Fumitory 1736, d, Bonocte Bride 1690 by 
Thoydon Banjo 1574. 

1940 E. k—MiBS K. PfibbY, for Theydon Antoinette. 

H« 0.—1952. ^ 

* Breed Chalteoge Certificate given by the Britiah Goat Society, tor the beat Anglo-Nttblau 
Female Goat, over 2 years old. 

* Challenge Certificate, given by the British Goat Society, lor the best Female Goat, over 
2 years old, that has borne a kid. 

* Bronxe Medal, given by the British Goat Society, for tlie best Female Goat 

* Bronxe Medal, given by the British Omi Society, for the best Goatling. 
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Class 282.— Goatlings^ any other varietyt over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old, 
not eligible for Closes 230 and 231. 

1054 L (£5* & Champion.^)—M rs, Arthttr Abbey, Dldgomero Hall, Joydon, Essex, fur 
Didgemere Diadem 8212, British Alpine, bom March 20, 1927; $, Prophet of Baahley 
8775, d. Withdean Countess 2855 fty Iieazes Lucky Halton. ^ 

1057 n. Miss Pope, Baahley Lodge, New Milton, Hants, for Dldgemete Tojwy 8U6, 
British, bom March 14, 1027, bred by Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Koydon, 
Essex; «. Didgemere Daniel 6955, d. Didgemere Doreen 6079 hy Prophet of Bashloy 
8775. 

1968 m. (£2.)—Mrs. G. M. Soames, Long Buckby Wharf, Rugby, for Pytchley Corona 8247. 
British, bom July 1, 1927; r. Priest of Baahley 6926, d. Mayfield Carmen 2538 by Cherub, 

1953 B. N.—Mbs. Arthtte Abbey, for l>idgemeie Danette. 

H. C.—1966. 

Class 288- — Female Kids, any variety, not over 1 year old. 

1963 I. (£6.)—Miss 0. Chambbri.ain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Whha o! Westons 

862^ British Saanen, born March 9,1928; e. Wordsworth of Westons 7967, d. Wistful 
of Westons 4641 hy Edenatead Pluck 8007. _ ^ ^ . 

1968 XL (£8.)— Miss Pope, Baahley Lodge, New Milton, Hants, for Prattle of Basbley 8486, 
British Alpine, born Feb. 8,1928; e. Feltham Astorua 8117, d. Player of Bashley 5886 
by Proud 2853. 

1971 IIL (£2.)—B. Z. Wrioht, Crabbetts, Hoveton St. John, Wroxhntn, Norfolk, for Koveton 
Foxglove 1860, Anglo-Nubian, bora Feb. 11, 1928; 8, Theydon Bertrano 1725, d. Hove* 
ton Fenugreek 1618 by Nash Rufus 1460. ... 

1964 IV. (£1.)— Miss C. Chamberiain, for Witch of Westons 8620, British Alpine, bom 
March 9, 1928; s. Wordsworth of Westons 7967, d. Wistful of Westons 4641 by Eden- 
stead Pluck 8007. 

1970 V. Uos-H-Miss Emily Skidmore, Asldey Leigh, Box, Wilts, lor Heddon Spark 8520, 
British Saanen, bora Feb. 15, 1928; s. Springfield Vitality 89, d. Hoddon Spring 6263 
by Peter of Bashley 4207, 

1969 B. N.— Miss Pope, for Proof of Bashley. 

H, a—1969,1961, 1066. C.—1962. 


Milk Yield Classes. 

Class JieM Class, Quality, open to animals entered in Olaseee 225 

to 229. 

1934 I. (£6, Champion,’ Champion,* & (with 1954) Champion.*)^Mas. AaXKtrR ABBEY, for 
Didgemere Dolose. (See Class 229.) 

1930 XL (£3, B. N. for Champion,’ & R N. for Champion.*>-~Mxs8 0. Obambebkaivt, Weatons, 
Lyndhurst, Hants, for Whimsical of Westons 7051, bora MAroh 26, 1925, kidded April 
25, 192$; «. Didgemere Dictator 68X6, d. Wistful of Westons 4641 by Edenatead Pluck 
3007. 

1928 XXL (£2.)— Mrs. Artbttr Abbey, fear Didgemere Dnloette 595a» born April 6. 1923, 
kidded March 4, 1928; 9. Ridgeway Rama 4718, d. Didgemere Didoie 4233 by Prophet 
of Bashley 3775* 

1925 XV, (£L)— MRS. Arsbitb ABBEYt for Didgemere Delia. (See Class 228.) 

1927 V. <l0s.« St (with 1948) B. H. tor Champion.^)*-MBS. Arithvb Abbey» for Didgemere 
XhftudHa. (See Class 228.) 

1929 XL N.'^Mrs* Arthur Abbey, for PHestem of Bashley. 

H. C,—1916, 1921, 1933,1941. C.--1920,1922,1932,1940* 

1921 Cnm*'— Miss El. Pelly, for Theydon AprieoL (See Class 227.) 

1922 XL H. for Cnp*‘-^Mi8S R. PEZiLY, for Theydon Bntterfly. 


Class 286 ,^—Milk Yield Class, Qmvlity, open to animals entered in Glosser. 

225 to 229. 

1034 I. (£5.)—^Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere Dogrose. (See Class 220,) 

1928 XL <£3.)"Mrs. ARTHUR ABBEY, for Didgemere Dmoetie. (See Class 235.) 

1930 XXL (£2.)—Miss 0. CHAMBERLAIN, for Wbimsioal of Westons. (See Class 235.) 

1925 rv. (£1.)— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere Delia. (See Class 228.) 

1927 V. (lOa.)— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere Drueilla, (See Class 2^.) 

1916 E. N."-Miss Emily Seijdmoee, for fieddon Sophia. (See Class 220.) 

H. 0.—1929, 1933. 0.—1940, 1941, 1942. 


»Bronze Medal, given by the British Goat Society, for the best Goatling* 

* The ** Dewar Challenge Trophy, given through the British Goat Society, for the Goat 
entered in either the General or the Toggenburg section of the Society's Herd Hook winnlix 
the highest number of points in the Milking Classes. 

» Challenge Certificate, given by the British Goat Society, for the best Dual Xhirpose Goat. 

through the British Goat Society, for the Exhibitor showing a 
Female Goat In-MIIk, and a Goatling, under certain conditions. 

* The PomeroyChallenge Cup '' ‘ “ -- 

Anglo-Kubian entered In the Anglo-N„__ __ 

highest number of points in the Milking CHassea. 


enge Cup, given through the British Goat Society, for the best 
‘ S^ety's Herd Book winning the 
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SHEEP. 


Oxford Downs. 

Class 236 .—Oxford Dovm Shearling Bama, 

1970 t (filO. Champioa.* & Champion»). 1981 U. (*5), 1980 m. (jJ3), <fc 1982 V, [(81.)— 
Hugh WxIiIiUm Stiioom The Grounds, Adderbory, Banbury. 

1070 IV, (82)* <fe 1975 R. N.—WitiiUM Hbnry Hitoh, Elkstone Manor, CSheltenham. 

H. a—1972, 1974, C,—1977. 

Class 287 .—Oxford JOown Bam Lambs. 

1991 I, (81^ db E. N. for Champion.')—H obbs <& Davis, ICelmscott, Leohlado. 

1988 n. («5 .)—Major R. F, FbIiBER, Great Chalfleld, Molksham, Wilts. 

1986 ni, <83 ,)—Hbnrv Akers <& Co., Moat House, Black Bourton, Oxford. 

1996 IV. (82.)—W. F G. Watts, Elsfleld, Oxford. 

1992 B, N.—Thomas Rich & Son, Aldsworth, Cheltenham. 

H. C.—1980,1987,1994. 0.—1089,1990. 

Class 238 .—Three Oaford Down Bam Lamhs. 

2000 t (210 ,)—Hobbs ds Davis, Kolmscot^ Lechlode. 

1990 It (26 ,)—H«nrv Akmrs ^ Oo„ Moat Houao, Black Bourton, Oxford. 

2006 IH, (23.)-W. F. O, Watts, Blstteld, Oxford. 

1097 IV. (22.)—E, G. CtifFORD, Manley B'arm, Quonlngton, Falrford. 

1998 R. N.—Majob E. F. FiTitnu, Great Chaiddd, M&ham, WUte. 

H. 0.—1999, 2004, 0,—2002,2003. 

Class 239 .—Three Oxford Down Shearling Ewes. 

2007 1. (<10, R. H. for Champion,* Sn Champion.*)—Huos Wibliam SthiOoh, The Grounds, 
Addorbury, Banbury. 

2009 H, («5.)—W. F. Q. Watts, EMeld, Oxford. 

2000 Ht (03,)—B. G. CzdPPORp, Manley Farm, Quonlngton, Falrford. 


Class 240*— Oa^ovd Down Ewe Lambs, 

2018 t (210, & ». H. for Champion.*)—W. F. G. Watts, Btofleld, Oxford. 

2010 If. (15 .}—Hbnry Aksrb CO., Moat Hotme* Black Bourton, Oxford. 
2014 m, (23 .)—Hobbs & Davis, Kelmaoott, X-eohlade. 

2013 IV. (S2.)—w. tt. GANTnttTT A SON, Manor Farm, Falrford. 

2011 B. H.—B. G. OtiFfORP, Manley Farm, Quonlngton, Falrford. H. i 


ShropsMres. 

Class ^.•^hropsMre Tm Shear Bams, 

2019 I. (110* Sfe R. N. for Champion,*)—B t.-OoIi. B, 0. Atkins, Stretton House, Hlnokley, for 
Strstum fiktysl* 

2024 H* (18.)—Thos. a. Bvttar, Oomton, Ckjupar Angus, for Ooriton IBasterpleoe. 

2021 Ht (ia,)—C apt. F, B. F. Bibby, Hardwlcke Grange, Shrewsbury, for Hardwioke Duke. 
2028 IV. (fe.)—J ohn Minton, Dryton, Wroxetcr, Shrewsbury, for Dryton Idler. 

2030 V. (81*)—B, UBAio Tann»£ Byton*on-8evem, Wroxeter, for "Ba^ Hewpoft 

2020 R. It—Wil>x<UH Bvbbabb, Shrawardlne Castle, Shrewsbury, lor 6i^ea 

H, 0.-2022,2027. 0.-2020,20$^. 

Class 242*— Shearling Mams, 

2041 1 (810, Champion*^ ^ Champion.*)—H orman or. NUNNURBaY, Tom Hill House, Market 
Dray^n. 

2043 H. (85.)— B. Ctuio Tann»R, Iflytott*on-8evem, Wroxeter, Salop. 

2034 Ht (83.)— Cafp. F. B. F, BIBBy, Hardwlcke Grange, Shrowabu^. 

2037 IV. mi*8i203e V. (II.)—Tifos. A. BtTTTAtt, Oorston, Cipupar 

2038 R.1I.—WiiiiUM BvaRAX.li, Shrawardlne Castle, Shrewsbury. 

H. 0.—2033,2086. 0,-2089,2044. 


* The ** Chalfield ** Silver Ohallonge Cup, given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* 

AMcRJlatlon. for the best Male exhibit, ^ ^.... ^ , 

»The ** Heythrop ** Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* 
Association, for the best exhibit. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

»The *' Great lilsslngton “ Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Oxf(»d Down Sheep 
Breedm* Assodatloa, for the beet Femle exhibit. 

* Champicm Silver Medal, given by the Bhrop^re Sheep Breeders* Association, for the best 
Ram in Olasses 241 and 242. 

* The ** Baton ** Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Shropshire Sheep Breeden* 
Asioelation, for the best exhibit. 
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Glass 243. —Shropshire Shearling Eams,'^ 

2048 I. (SIO, & R. N. for Champion. *)—Thos. A. BottaK, Corston, Coupar Angus. 

2062 n. (£5.)—Nohman J. HUNNBiajiy, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 

2063 HL (£3.) —E. Crato Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevom, Wroxotor, Salop. 

2060 IV. (£2.>— Mrs. Inge, Thorpe, Tainworth, 

2051 B. N.— John Minton, Dryton, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

H. C.—2047, 2049. 0.—2045. 

Class 244. —Three Shropshire JRdvn Lambs* 

2061 I, (£10.)—E. CRAIG Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Salop. 

2059 n. (£6 .)—Norman J. Nunneeiet, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 

2060 m. (£3 .)—Major J. W. Ritchie, Tern, Wellington, Salop. 

2068 R. N.— Mrs. Inge, Thorpe, Tamworth. 

H. 0.—2065. 

Class 245, —Three ShropMre Shearling Ewes, 

2064 L (£10.)— Cart. F. B. P. Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

2066 n. (£5), & 2067 HI. (£3.)— MRS. iNGE, Thoroe, Tamworth.^ _ ^ 

2068 rv. (£a.):~N 0 RMAN J. Nunnerret, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 
2063 B. N.—DT.-Ooii. E, C. Atkins, Stretton House, Hinckley. 

Class 246. —Three Shropshire Ewe Lambs, 

2078 L (£10.)— B. CRAIG Tanner, Byton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Salop. 

2076 IL (£5.)— Norman J. Nunnerlbt, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 
2075 HL (£^)— Mrs. Inge, Thorpe, Tamworth. 

2077 R. N.— Major J. W. Ritchie, Tern, Wellington, Salop. 

R C,—2074. 


Southdowns. 


Class 247 .—Southdovm Two Shear Bams, 

2085 I, (£10, R. N. for Champion,* R, N. for Champion,*)— Lapt LvpioW, Luton Hoo, 
Luton, for Luton Hoo 1011 of 1926. 

2086 n. (£5.)— Lapt LUPI.OW, for Luton Hoo 1024 of 1926. 

2080 nL (£3.)— His Majestt the King, Sandrln^am, for 102 of 1926. 

2089 IV. (£2.)—J. PiEBRONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham 267 Of 3926. 

2090 R. N.— The Hon. Mrs. Bruce Warp, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Qodlnton 253 of 
1926. 

H. C.—2084. C.—2081, 


Class 248,— SotUMown, Shearling Bam, 

Champion,® & Champion*), & 2100 R. N.— Lapy Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, 
&2098 V, (£1.)— John Langmbap, Northwood,Ford, Arundel 
2091 HL (£8,)— His Majesty the king, Sandringham. 

2104 IV. (£2.)—The Hon. Mbs. Bruob Wabp, Godinton* Ashford, Kent, 

H. 0.—2094. C.—2103. 


Class 240.—iTAree SotMottm Shearling Bam,^ 
2114 t (£10.)— the Hon. Mrs. Bruob Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent. 
2107 n. (£6.)—SIR Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Bark, Eelgato. 


2113 IV. (£2.)— The Duke or Riohmonp anp Gordon, Goodwood, Chlcliestor, for rams, 
bred by the late Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G. 

2110 B* N, — Lapy LudiiOW, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

H. a—2109. 0,-2112. 


Class 250.—7%ree SouJ^idown Bam Lambs, 

2118 L (£10.)— ^Thb Earl or Derby, K.G., Hatchfiold Farm, Newmarket. 

2119 IL (£6.)— Lapy Pxtkgbralp, Buckland House, Parlngdon, Berto. 


J Priz®, except Fourth, riven by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders' Association. 

• The Baton Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Shropshire Sheep Broedete' 
Association, for the best exhibit. 

* Champion Gold Medal, or £10 lOff. In cash, given by the Southdown Sheep Society, 
for the best Ram In Classes 247 and 248. 

* The Nortjumberl^d ” Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Southdown 
Sheep Society, for the best exhibit. 

• jpttees, except Fourth, given by the Southdown Sheep Society 
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2115 ni, (jBS.)— His MAJfESTt THE King, Sandrlugham. 

2120 IV. (£2.)— John I^anombah, North wood* Ford, ArundeL 

2121 R. N.—Lady LtJhiiOW, Luton Hoo, Luton, 

H. 0,-2117* 0.—2123. 

Glass 261 ,—Three Soidfidown Shearling Evm, 

2103 t <£10, dt Champion.*)—T ub Hon. Mas. Batroa Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kont. 
2132 H. (£5.)—J. PXJfittPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

2128 XXL (£3.)— Sir Jbrkkiak CoIiMan, Bart., Gatton Bark, Rolgate 
2126 E* N.—His Kajbsty the King, Santonglmm. 

G. —2130, 

Glass 252 ,—Three Southdovm Eue Lambs, 

2134 t (£10* & R, N* lot Champion.^)— His Majesty the King, Sandringham. 

2144 H* (£5,)— The Hon, Mrs. Biwob Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent. 

2130 in. (£3.)—John Langmbad, Nortliwood, Ford, Arundel, 

2138 IV, <£2.)— Lady Fitzgerald, Buokland House, Farlngdon, Berks, 

2137 E. N.—The Earl op Derby, K-G., Hatchfleld Farm, Newmarket. 

0.—2U0. 

Hampshire Downs. 

Glass 268. — Hampshire Down Shearling Hams, 

2150 1 <£10.)— Major and Mrs. Jervoise, Horriard Park, Basingstoke. 

2168 II. (£6.)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Forms, Trlng, Herts, 

2148 m. (£3 .)—Jaheb Goldsmith, Blend worth, Homdean, Cosham. Hants. 

2X64 XV# OoL. 0, W. Soper Whxtbhrn, Amport St. Mary, Andover. 

2147 R. K*—E, Clxpton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Buoks, for Burnham l!ishy 5tb* 

H. 0.—2142. 0.—2162. 

Glass 254 .^—Hampshire Doum Ham Lambs, 

2168 I. (£10.)—JAlfES OoLDSMiTK, Blcndworth, Homdean, Cosham, Hants. 

2160 II. (£5.)—Major and Mrs. Jervoise, Eerriard Park. Basingstoke. 

2163 lit (£^)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley stock Forms, Trlng. 

2156 IV. (£2.)— Major V. S, Bland, The Warren, Aidbourne, Wilts. 

2164 R,COL, 0. W« Soper Whitbubn, Amport St. Mary, Andover. 

H. 0.—2166,2167. 0.—2161. 

Glass 266. — Three Hampshire Down Ham Lambs, 

2168 X. (£10, Si Ghampion.*)— James Goldsmith, Blendworth, Homdean, Oosham, Hants. 
2172 IX. <£6,j—OOL. 0. W, SOPER WuiTBHUN, Amport St. Mary, Andover. 

2171 III. (£3.)—Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O*, Pendley Stock Farnvs, Trlng, Herts. 

2166 B. N.-MAJOR V. 8. Bland, The Warren, Aidbourne, Wllte. 

H. 0.—2160, 2170. 0.—2166, 2167. 

Glass 266 .—Three Hamp^ire Down Shearling Ewes* 

2176 X. (£10)» (2 2176 XX. (£6.)—MAJOR J. A. MORRISON, D.3.O., Pendley 8took Farms, Trlng, 
2174 IXX* (£3 .)—Major and Mrs. Jervoibe, Herrtard Park, Basingstoke. 

2177 E. H,—WILLIAM ToDD, Little PoRton Grange, Grantliam. 

H. 0.-2173. 

Glass 26?*—*Sr/iree Hampshire Down Em Lambs* 

2184 I. (110, R* H# lor 0hamploii.»)-MAJO» J. A. Morrison, D.8.O., Pimdloy Stock Farms, 
Trlng, Herts. 

2181 XL (25.)— James Goldsmith, Blendworth, Homdean, Cosham, Hants. 

2166 IH, (£3.)—<k)L, C. W. SOPER Weitbuhn, Amport St. Mary, Andover. 

2180 E. N»—H. Cmpton«Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Buoks. 

E. 0.-2182,2183. 4—2178,2170. 


EtiHoIks. 

Glass ZtiB.'^Suffolh Two Shear Hams* 

2186 X* (£10.)— Bwer Sl Pawsey, Clay Pits, Foxearth, Long Melford, for Grange Ttumpeier 
10660, bred by H. B. Smith, Walton, Suffolk. 

2187 E. (£6.)—Bwer <2 Pawsey, for Orange Walton 2nd 10650, bred by H. B. Smith, Walton, 
Suffolk* 


^Champion Silver Medal, or £1 In cash, given by the Southdown Sheep Society, f<ir the 
best Pen ol Bwes or Bwe Lambs. . ' 

* Champion Pflze ol £10, given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders* Association, for 
the best ejchlblt. 
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Class E69 .—Suffolk Skearlvng Earns, 

2192 L (£10.)—Bwbe & pAWSBt, Clay Pits, Foxeaxth, Long Molford, for Poxearth Waltoa 
Brd 20171. 

2188 n. (£5.)—Major R. L. Barolat, Higham, Bury St. Bdmunds, for Grange 

Superior 8rd 20027, bred by H. B. Smith. Trlmley House, Trimloy. 

2200 ILL (£3.) — Fran’K Sainsbfry, Blunte Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, SuiTolR, for 
Carlton Falcon 20449, bred by the Exors. of Sir Ernest Cassol, Carlton Grange, New¬ 
market. 

2193 IV. (£2.)—R. H. Foa, Holywell Park, Wrotham, Kent, for Holyw^ Punch. ^ 

2196 V. (£1,)— Horlesley Bay Labour Coioity, Hollesley, Suffolk, for Grange Super Quality 

2nd 20276, bred by H. E. Smith, Trimley House, Trlmley. 

2189 E. N.— major R. L. Baromy, C.B.E., for Grange Fashion 1st. 


Class 260 .—Suffolk Earn Lambs, 

2214 L (£10.)—W. C. Jackson, Powlmere, Cambs. 

2210 n. (£5.)—O. A. Goodohild, Great Yeldham Hall, Essex. 

2215 DDL (£3)—A. PRESTON JONES, Mickleover House, Derby, 

2204 IV. (jfe.)— Capt. a. Ounningham-Rbid, M.P,, Carlton Grange, Brinkley, Newmarket. 

2205 V. (£1.)—Ewer Pawbby, Clay Pits, Foxearth, Long Molford, 

2207 R. N.—R. H. FoA, HolyweU Park, Wrotham, Kent. 


Class 261 .—Three Suffolk Earn Lambs,'^ 

2227 I. (£10.)—G, A. GooooHiiiD, Great Yeldham Hall, Essex. 

2224 IL (£5.)—Ewer Sl Pawsby, Olay Pits, Foxearth, Long Melford, 

2225 HL (£3.)—R. H. PoA, Holywell Park, Wrotham, Kent. 

2223 IV. (i^.)— Oapt. a. Oun.ningham-Rbii>, M.P., Carlton Grange, Brinkley, Nowmarket. 
2235 V. (flL)— Frank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill. 

2222 B. N.— Major R. L. Barclay, O.B.E., Higham, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Glass 262. — Three Suffolk Shearling Ewes, 

2240 L (£10, & Champion.*)— Holiesley Bay Labour Colony, HoUesley, Suffolk. 

2242 DL (£5.)—A. PRESTON JoNBS, Mickleover House, Derby, 

2288 DDL (£3.)—Major R. L. Barclay, O.B.E., Higham, Bury St. Edmunds. 

2243 B. N.—John R. Keeble, Brantham Hall, Mannlngtree, Essex. 

Class 268.— Three Suffolk Ewe Lambs* 

2263^L^^ & R, N. for Champion.*)—S ir Prince Prinob-Smxth, Bart., Soutlibum House, 

2252 n. (£5.)— John B. Keeble, Brantham Hall, Mannlngtree, Essex. 

2249 in. (£3.)—W. 0. Jackson, Fowlmere, Cambs. 

2244 IV. (£2.)—Cart. A. Cunningham-Reid, M.P., Carlton Grange, Brinkley, Newmarket 
2243 V. (£1.)—G. R. 0. POSTER, Anstey Hall, Trumplngton, Cambridge. 

2248 R. N.— Hollbsley Bay Labour Colony, HoUesley, SuHolk. 

H. C.—2264. C.—2247. 


Dorset Downs. 

Class 26d*—Porsef Down Earns, Shearling and upwards, 

2259 1, (£10, Sc Champion.*)—P. and C. Seward, Weston, Peterafleld, for ram bora in 1927« 
2250 It (£5.)—Mrs. Lionel db Rothschild, Bxbury, Southampton, for ram bom la 1927. 

2260 HL (£3.)—Randolph Tory, Charlsworth Manor, Blandford, for ram bom la 1027. 
2258 R« N,—H. S. HoRNB, Aldsworth, Emsworth, Hants. 

Class 265. —Dorset Down Earn Larnbs,^ 

2267 t, (£10, & R. N. lor Champion ^), & 2265 R. N,—P. and 0. SBWARd, Weston, Petersadd. 

2272 n. (£6), & 2271 IV. (£2.)—ROBERT N. TORY, Anderson, Blandford. 

2270 m. (£8.)— Randolph Tory, Charlsworth Manor, Blandford. 

2263 V. (£1.)— Hooper Bros., Newburgh Farm, Winfrlth, Dorset, 

Class 866. —Dorset Down Shearling Ewes, 

2273 I, (£10.)— MRS. LIONEL DB ROTHSCHILD, Exbury, Southampton. 

2276 H. (£6.)— Hooper Bros., Newburgh Farm, Winfrlth, Dorset.. 

2278 HL (£3.) — Leonard Tory, Turnworth, Blandford. 

2282 IV. (£2.)— Robert N. Tort, Anderson, Blandford. 

2281 R. N.— Randolph Tory, Charlsworth Manor, Blandford. 

H. C,—2279, 2280. 


^ Prizes, excm)t Fourth and Fifth, given by the fluffoUc Sheep Society, 
best exSfblt^^ ChaUengo Plate and £5 In cash, given by the Suffolk Sheep Society, for the 

best exhlb?t°”^ Breeders’ A8S<Kdutioa, for the 

‘ Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ Awmetatloii. 
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Wiltshire or Western Horns. 

Olasg ^70 .—'WxUshiu or Western Horn Ham, Two Shear and upwards,^ 

22bo t {filO, & ClMunpion.*)-^J, 8. Roads, Nordtick House, Aeton Abbotts, Aylesbury, for 
Beaohampton UbtUa 1838, born in 1926, biod by G. Veroy, Beachampton, Stony Strat* 
lord, 

2237 II B. SoTTriTDiiiirwoon, Gubblecote, Tring, for Griflans MalvoUo, born in 1924, 

bred by H. Grlttln, Hulcote, Aylesbury. 

2284 in* <*2.)*—William Evan% Orchard 3?ann, Yelvertoft, Rugby, for Boggoston 11/24 
882, born In 1024, bred by J. B. Morris, Hoggeston, Winslow, Bucks. 

2285 E. N.—*B. MottUis <fc SONS, Hoggeston, Winslow, Bucks, for Hoggeston Hero, 

Glass 271 *—Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Bams, 

2288 I (filO, & E* N* lor Champion.*)—R obbrh Campion, Bumthur^ Brlncethorpe, Rugby, 
for Dunohuroh Stonehenge, bred by J. Hart Campion, Honsboro Hill, Dunchurch, Rugby, 

2201 n. {£6*)—A, QOWLINO, Snowford Hall, Leamln^n Spa, for Snowford Eclipse 1063. 

2280 HI. (£3.)—EoBSKT CAMPION, for Huloote Stonehenge, bred by G. Verey, Hulcote, 
Towcoater. 

2203 E. E,—W. B. SoUTHimNWOon, Gubblccoto, Trlng, for Tipton Supreme, bred by S. K. 
Spokes, Upton Lodge, Northampton, 

Class 272 .—Two Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Hwes* 

2205 I (IIO.)—Chaulbs Edwin Gilbt, Spratton, Northampton, for ewes bred by Henry 
Attorbury, Sharley Cop, Eavenathoroe, Normampton, 

2208 H. (£5.)—W. B. SotTTHiiENWOOD, Gubblooote, Trlng. 

2206 HI (1^,)—A. OOWLINO, Snowford Hall, Leamington Spa, for ewes, bred by J. 8. Roads, 
Norduok House, Aston Abbott^ Aylesbury. 

2207 E, N.—Th» ISxorb. op Lkwis LKWis, Manor Farm, Crick, Rugby. 


Ryelands. 

Glass 27S.-*-i?yeZancZ Bam^ Two Shear and upwards, 

2305 I (£10.)—W. W. WooHiAND, Baydou Manor, Ramsbury, Wilts, for Thomases Juryman 
2171, bora in 1026, bred by H. a, Thomas, Monachty, Abergavenny. 

2301^^(£5,)—B. Wf Lanopord, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford, for Bomona Tenbury, born in 

2304 m.*<£S.)-W. W. WOOLUND, for Pride o! Marridge BOH 2123, born in 1926, bred by T. 
L, Martin, Ashe Warren, Overton, Hants. 

H. 0.—2302. 

Glass 274*'— Sfmrlvng Bams, 

2300 I <£10, Sc Clhampion.*)—B. W. Lanopord, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford, for Pomona 
Hmesi 

2313 H. (£5, dH E. N. lor Champion/)—W. W. Woolland. Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Wilts, 
for Bemngton Fluil 1906, bred by Lord Cawley, Herrington Hall, Leominster. 

2312 HI (£3.)—Havid 1. TaoMAB, Monachty. Abergavenny, Mon., for Thomas*s Knighi 

2306 IV, (£2.)—W. G. BootiANAN, Manor House Form, Abergavenny, Mon., for GoMon 

2073. 

2310 E* N.—E. W, Lanopord, Lxd., for Pomona Honesty. 

H. C.—2307. 

Glass 275*—STAree Bpeland Bam Lambs, 

2318 I (£10.)—E. W, Lanopord, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

231U II (£5.)—David S, Thomas, Monachty, Abergavenny, Mon. 

2317 in (£8.)—HtragRT Groom, Wariiam, Wells, Norfolk. 

2320 E. N*—W* W, Woolland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Wllte. 


BU 0.-2815, 


Glass GVQ,'—^TAree Mifeland Shearling Mwes, 

2323 I <£10.)-E. W. Unopord, 1.TD., Wve Bridge, Hereford. 

2321 n <15.)—W. G, Bcohanan, Manor House Farm, Ab^avenny, Mon. 

2324 HI (13.)—W. W* WOOLLAND, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Wilts. 


^ Prises given by the Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep Society. ^ 

»Silver OMenge Uup, iivea by the Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep Society, for the 
beat exhibit. 

* 811v«f Challenge Gup, given through the Ryeland Flock Book Society for the best Sheat- 
hng Ram. 
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Class 277 .—Three Rydard Ewe Lambs, 

2828 I. (£10,)—-E W, Lanoj-ori), Ltp., Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

2829 H. (£6.)—W. W. WooidiAND, Baydon Manor, BjimBbtiry, Wilts. 

2327 HI* (£8.)—Httbert Groom, Warham, Wells, Norfollc. 

2325 B, N.—W. G, BUCHANAN, Manor House Farm. Abergavenny, Mon. 


Kerry Hill (Wales). 

Class ^9.—Kerry HiU {Wales) Sams, Two SJmr and upimds. 

2889 I. (£10, & Champioii.‘)—THOMAS WttiiAMS, The Gacr, Forden* Welshpool, for Wiasbtwy 
Interest 12893, born in 1926, bred by J. T. Bevan, Winaburv, Chirbury. 

2337 n. (£5,)--^OHN W. OWENS, Woodhouse, Sliobdon, Horefordshlro, for Wlnabnry Influence 
12889, bom in 1926, bred by J. T. Bevan, Winsbury, Chirbury. 

2331 in, (£3.)—^Ben AiiDERSOn, Glanmiheli^erry, Mont., for Uanshay Gem 12478, bom In 

1926, bred by Janies Price, Llanshay, Knighton, Badnor. .. ^ 

2335 IV. (£2,)—THE MARQUESS OF liONDONDERRY, K.G., Plas, Machynlleth, Mont., for 
Maesmawr tTmpiie 11544, bom in 1925, bred by J. Kinsey, Maesmawr, Caeisws, Mont. 
H. C.—2338. C.--2333. 

Class 279 .—Kerry Hill {Wales) Shearling Bams. 

2345 I. (£10.)— Sir David K. LiEWiiii.TN, Bari., The Court, St. Fagans, for Si Fagans 
Ohanoelloc. 

2347 n. (£5.)-^APT. J. M. FTaylor, Leighton Hall, Welshpool, for L^ghton Knave. 

2340 in. (£3.)— Ben Aidbrson, Glanmiheli, Kerry, Mont., for Kerry Arflst. 

2351 rv, (£2 .^Mrs. B, Tate, Swinford Lodge, Rugby, for Swinlord Lord Leicester, 

2343 V. (£1.)—Brogynivn ESTATE COMPANY, Brogyntyn Home Farm, Oswestry, for Brogyn* 
tyn Vocalisi bred by Lord Harlech, C.B., Brogyntyn, Oswestry, 

2352 B. N,— The Duke of Westminster, G.O.V.O., D.S.O., Baton Hall, Cheater, for Eaton 
Stamper. 

H. C.—2348. C.—2341. 

Class 280 .—Kerry HiU {Wales) Bam Lambs, 

2863 L (£10,)— The MARQUESS OP Londonderry, K.G., Plas, Machynllctli, Mont. 

2368 n. £5.)— Thomas Wilwams, The Gaer, Forden, Welshpool, for Gaet Jupiter. 

2365 HL (£3.)—H* C. Pubjnqton, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid, Mont. 

2360IV. (£2.)— Major J. G, Dugdaib, Whiteway Farm, Cirencoster, 

2362 V. (£1), A 2361 B. N.—SIR DAVID R. Ldewellyn, IBart., The Ooutt, St. Fagans, 
Cardiff. 

H. C.—2869. C.—2366. 

Class 281 .—Three Kerry HiU {Waks) Shearling Ewes* 

2370 L (£10, & B. H. for Champion.^)— BROGYNTYN Estate Company, Brogyntyn Home 
Farm, Oswestry, for ewes, bred by Lord Harlech, C.B., Brogyntyn, Oswestry, 

2374 n. (£5.)— Capt. J. M. Naydor, Leighton Hall, Welshpool 

2378 HL (£8.)— The DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, G.C.V.O,, DB.O, Eaton Hifll, Chester, 

2369 IV, (£2.)—Miss RosAiiB B. Babcock, Shawlands, LIngflold, Surroy, for ewes, bred by 
Ben Aldeiaom Glanmiheli, Kerry, Mont. 

2872 R, N.—Sir DAVID B. Ldewbilyn, Bart., The Court, St. Fagans, Cardiff, 

H. 0.-2877. 0.-2876. . . 

OUsa 288.—ITftree Kerry BiU {Wades) Ewe Lamis.* 

2884 t (210.)—THU WjuiQiniiss or loiTDONWiiKiiy, IC.O., Plas, MtaohynUottj, Mont. 

2882 IL (£6,)'—MAJOR J. G. Duodale, Whltoway Farm, Cirencoster. 

2388 m, (£8.)— Mrs, B. Tatb, Swinford Lodge, Rugby. 

2889 IV. (£2.)— Thomas Wimiams, The Gaer, Forden, Welshpool 

2383 B. N.-.SIR David B, 1/Lbweii.yn, Bart., The Court, Si Fagans, Cardiff. 

H. C.—2387. 0.-^880. 

Lincolns. 


Glass 286 .—Lincoln Two Shear Bams, 

2892 L (£10.)— Clifford Hioholson, Worlahy House, Brigg, for Horkstow Manor Ko. 62. 

Constitution* 

bred by Rawnsley <fc Tindall, Well vale, Alford. 

2391 HL (£8.)—Clifford Nicholson, for Horkstow Manor No. 26, 

2390 B. N.—Ernest Addison, Riby Grmige, Stallingboro*, for Riby Grange Quality, 


best exhibii^^®®® through the Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Soolety, for the 

* Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society. 
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Class 287*— Lincoln 8hmrlin^ Lam, 

2407 I. (*X0» & Champion'), A 2406 E. N.—Cmfpokp NI0Hoi.soit, Worlaby House, Brigg. 
2im n. (25, Sc E. N. for Champion.')—J oseph Bbookpebank, Carlton-lo-Moorland, Lincoin, 
2006 nt (S3), A 2307 V, (Sl^—EuNESi? ADDISON, Rlby Grange, StaUiugboro*. 

2400 IV. (S2.)— major W. H. UAWNSiEy, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

H* C.—2308. 2400. 

Class 288. —Three Lincoln Shearling JRam,^ 

2414 I. (S16,)—H. G. BiaAN, Heath House, Nooton, Lincoln, for rams bred by J. H. Bean 
A Sons, Heath House. 

2418 n. (£10.)—Clippobd Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

2412 XH, (£5.)—Joseph Brooklbbank, Carlton-le-Moorland, Lincoln. 

2420 IV* (£3.)—Majob W. H. Eawnblby, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

2422 E. Gho. Wabd, Manor House, Quarrington, Sleaford, Lines. 

H. 0.-24U, 2417. 

Class 289.— Three Lincoln Lam Lambs, 

24251 1. (£10.)—Ebnbst Addison, Elby Grange, Stallingboro’. 

2430 H, (£6.)—Clifpobd Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Linos. 

2426 HI. (13), A 2426 IV. (£2.)—H. G. BEAN, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln, lor lambs 
bred by J. H. Bean A Sons, Heath House. 

2432 E. N.—Major W. H. Eawnsley, Well Vale, AUord, Lines. 

Class 290. —Three Lincoln Shearling Ewes, 

2433 t (£10), A 2434 JL (£5.)—Ernest Addiso^ Elby Grange, Stallingboro', 

2436 in* (i5 .)—Clipeord NICHOLSON, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

Class 291.— Three Lincoln Ewe Lambs, 

2438 L (£10), A 2430 E. N.—Brnebt Addxson, Elby Grange, Stallingboro*. 

2441 H* (£6), A 2442IH. (£8.)—H. G. BEAN, Heath House, Nooton, Llnooln. for lambs bred 
by J, H. Bean A Sons. Heath House. 

2444 IV* (£2.)—CLIFFORD I^OHOLSON, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

H. 0*—2446. 

Leicestexs. 

Class 292.— Slmtling Lams, 

2460 L (£10, A! Champion •), A 2461 H. (£8 .)—William Jordan, Eastbum, Driffield. 

2452 m* (£^)—E. MegOXnson, Garton Bield, Driffield. 

2440 R. N.—and E. Harbison, Gainford Hall, Gainford S.O., Co, Durham. 

Class 298.—JDeice^eer Lam Lambs, 

2465 I. (£10, A; E* N. lor Champion.*)—W xllxah Jobdan, Eastburn, Driffield. 

2458 H. (£5*)—0. H. SIMPSON A SONS, Castle House, Eunmanby* 

2400 HL (£3*)—The Eeobs. OF E. H. STOCKS, Hayvold, North Dalton, Driffield. 

246? E. N.—E* MisaoiNBON, Carton Hold, Driffield* 

Class 294.— Shearling Ewes, 

2467 1. (£10), A 2408 E* N.-The Exobs. OF E. H. STOCKS, Hay wold, North Dalton, Driffield. 
2463 H* (£6.)—WiLLUM JORDAN, Eastbutn* Driffield. 

2466 m. (£3.)—E. MiiioaiNSOK, Garton mm, Driffield. 

Class 295.— Ewe Lambs, 

2470 I* (£10), A 2471 IH. (£3.)—WILLIAM JORDAN, Eafltbum, Bilffiold. 

2474 n. (£5.)—0. H. SiMPSON A SONS, Castle House, Hunmanby. 

2460 ^ N.—W« Dennis, Croisgatos Farm, Seamer, Boarborough, for Seamer Quality. 

Wensleydales. 

Class 800.— Lam^ Two Shear and npmrds, 

2470 L (£10.)—John DARauE, Bumeslde Hall, Kendal, lor Sandgate Blue Champion 8481, 
bom in 1026, bred by Tliomas Eoblnson, Biompton, Northallerton, 

2483 U, (£5.)—JOHN A. WILLIS, Manor House, Oarporby, Yorks, for Eoysl Newport, born 
in 1626, bred by John Hoggarth, Manor House, Blyne, Lancaster. 

* Champion Trite of £5, glyen by the Lincoln Longwool Sheep Breeders' Assoolatlon, for 
the fc^t hi Classes 286 and 287. 

»jftflsMglven by the Lincoln Longwool Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* Champion Sliver Medal, given by w Leieester Sheep Breeders* Assoelatton, for the beat 
exhibit. 
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2477 HI. <*8,)—THE MAUQtns OF BtTTB, K.T., Dumfries House, Old Cumnock, Ayrshire, for 
Kosebum Ohiei 8478, bom In 1926. 

2481 R. N.— Jambs 0. Waddington, Westwood, 462 Dadilmm Road, Burnley, for HeUefield 
(1926) Supreme Champion. 

Olasa 801. —WensUydale Shearling Bams, 

2485 L <aiO.)-^OHN Daugob, Burnoslde Hall, Kendal. ^ 

2489 n. (£5.)— John A. Willis, Manor House, Carporby, Yorks. ^ , 

2488 m. (83.)— James C, Wapdinq’EON, Westwood, 462 Padlham Road, Burnley, foe 
Wheatley R.R. 8685, bred by Redmayne Rigg, High Fell Oate, Graage-over-Sande, 
2487 R. H.—J. B. Smalley, Birkby Hall, Cark-in-Cartmel. 


Class 302. —Three WensleydaU Shearling Bams, 
2493 L (810.)—John A. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks. 

2491 n. (85.)— John DARatm, Burneside Hall, Kendal. 


Class 808. —WensleydaU Shearling Ewes, 

2499 I. (810), «k 2500 IL (85.)—JOHN A. WILLIS, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks. 

2496 HL (83.)—J. B. SMALLEY, Birkby Hall. Cark-ln-Cartmel, for ewe, bred by W. L. 

Clarkson, Lundholme, Ingleton, Caj:aforth. 

2496 R. N.—J. B. SMALLEY, for ewe, bred by W. T. Milner, Slyne Hall, Lanoaater, 


Class 804.— WensUyddle Yearling Ewes, shown in Wool,^ 

2503 I. (810.)—J. B. Smalley, Birkby Hall, Carkdn-Cartmel. , , ^ ^ 

2504 n. (85 .^John a. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks, tox ewe, bred by T. B. 
Sutton, Blackwell, Darlington. 

2502 m. (83.)—J. B. Smalley, for ewe, bred by John A. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, 


Kent or Romney Marsh. 

Class 805. —Kent or Bomney Marsh Two Shear Bam. 

2609 L (810.)—Ashley Symens, Davington Hall, Faversham, for Buddenham No, 67 of 
1926 65644. 

2508 n, (86,)—J. Bgerton Qubsibo, The Firs, caieoflton, Kent, for Quested’s No, 281 of 1926 
61899 

2506 m. (83.)—J. Bgebton Quested, for Quested’s No. 193 oi 1926 64839. 

2507 R. N.—J. Bgerton Quested, for Quested’s No. 240 of 1926 04868, 

H. C.—2505. 

Class 806.—.K’enf or Bommy Marsh Shearling Bams, 

2521 I. (810, & Champion *), <fc 2620 V. (81 .)—Ashley Stbybns, Davington Hall, Faveraham, 
2517 IL (86, Sc R. N. for Champion ■), 2518 XY. (82), 2516 R, N.—J. Bgerto.n Quested, 

The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2513 m. (88.J—W, Miller, Renville, Canterbury. 

H. a—2512. 0.—2611. 

Class Z0'7,^Thfee Kent or Bomney Marsh Shearling Bam.^ 

2626 I (820), & 2627 R. N.—J. Egbrton Qubsted, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2523 n. (815), Sc 2529 lY. (85.)—^bEY STEVENS, Davington Hall, Faversham, Kent. 
2622 HL (810.)—B. W. BAKER, Parsonage Fana, Bekesboume, Canterbury, 

Olasa 808.— Kent or Bormey Marsh Bam Lambs, 

2586 L (810), St 2635 H. (86.)-J. BGERTON QUESTED, The Fim, Chorlton, Kent. 

2632 m, (83.)—W. Miller, RenviUo, Canterbury. 

2531 R. N.—The Barl of Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

H. 0,-2537. 

Class 809. —Three Keni or Bomney Marsh Shearling Ewes, 

2640 L (£10, Sc R. N. for Champion *), <fc 2541 HL (83.)—J. BGERTON QuiWTfcn, :riie I’lrs, 
Cheriton, Kent. 

2543 IL (85.)—Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

Class 310. —Three Kent or Bomney Moftsh Ewe Lambs, 

2649 L (810, & Champion *), Ss 2560 IL (85.)—J. BGERTON QUESTED, The Firs, Chorlton, 
Kent. 


^ Prizes given by the Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders* Association. 

»Champion Prize of £10 10^., given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders* 
Association, lor the best Ram In Classes 305 and 306, 

* Prizes given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders* Awoclatlon. 

* Champion Mze of £10 10s., given V the Kent or Romney Marah Sheep Breeders* 
Association, for the best Pen of Bwi^ or Bwe Lambs, 
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S647 m* (13.)—W. MiLiiEH, EenviUe, Canterbury. 

3W6 R. N.—Xh» Km o» OuiLiroun, Walderahare Park, Dover. 

Welsh Mountain. 

Class 816.— Mountain Mams, Shearling and upwards, 

2551 t (3X0 .)—Kajor Brio J. W, JPtArt, Madryn Farm, Aber» Bangor, for Dyserth V* 6 2686, 
born in 1926, bred by R. Ivor Roberts, Byserth Hall, Dysertli. 

2663 H. (£5.)—ItOBKRT Robmrts & SON, Arllon Fawr, IJanrhaladr, Oswestry, for AiHen P. 1, 
born in 1926. 

2665 IH. (£3.)—tJNiVRRSiTY CoLMOK OF NoRiH Waies, College Farm, Aber, Bangor, for 
Snowdon T, 16 2219, born In 1926. > » 

2554 E. K.—Robert Roberts & Son, for AxUen X. L 

Class 810 .—Three Wdsh Mountain Shearling Mwes, 

2561 t (£10), & 2562 R, N.—UNIVERSITY CoBiEGE OF NORTH WALES, College Farm, Aber 
Bangor. 

2660 n. (£6 ,)—Robert Roberts & Bon, Arllen Fawr, Llanrhaiadr, Oswestry. 

2557 Xn. (£3 .)—Epward Jones, Castell, Llanrhaladr, Oswest^. 


PIGS. 


C!PAa nttmbsft in brackett refer <o the TaUoe or Sar ITumbers of the animate,) 

Large Whites. 

Class Zig»^Large White Boars, bom in or before 1926. 

2670 X. (£10, Si Obampiong* & B. N. for Champion.*)— Iorb Darksburt, C.V.O., Walton 
Hall, Warrington, for Walton X5&g David 4w 5S135 (360), bom Jan. 6,1926; s. Boiiroo 


for Bonme King David 219th 66965 (6112), bom July 25,1925, bred by Fdmund Wherry, 
Bourne, XJnoa: a. Bourne Ring David SOtli 40527, a. Bourne Champion Queen 5th 76980 
bpSapperton Boy 24471. 

2577 xn. (13.)—J. PIBBFONT Moroan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Brigadier 66669 
(1223), bom March 27, 1926; a. Aldenham Berthage Boy 39921, d. Elston BeUe 39th 
90764 bg Histon Bastem Turk 26688. 

2682 XV. (£2.)—J. Raoeley Ss SONS, Hemdtage Farm, Silver Street, Bdmonton, for Bdmott* 
ton Bradbunr 66487 (290). bora May 2, 1926; a. Bourne Bradbury 40429, d. Bourne 
Bonetta 27th 103300 bp Bourne Champion Boy 88091. 

2572 V. (£1.)—D. W. Qvm Bonsers Farm, ArnoUL Nottingham, for Sherwood Bradhury 
6th 576S6 (773), bom Jan. 6, 1926, bred by Lady Seely, Sherwood Lodge, Arnold; a. 
Bourne Bradbury dtli 47466, d Sherwood Catalina 4th 148610 bu Bottesford Bmperor 
17th 40207. 

2585 R. II.-W. WHITE <2 SON, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Duston Delegate ISih. 
a. (h—2660, 2674, 0.—2679. 

OliH 880-—'J&arpfe White Boars, born in 1927, before July L 

2689 t (£10.)— XiOR» Darmsbury, O.V.D., Walton Hall, WarrlJ^n, for Walton Turk 80th 
62569 (812), bom Jan, 1; r. Boated Turk 33117, d. Lassie of Walton 60206 by Ringleader 
of Colston 22661. 

2697 a. (£6.)-WALTm W. Ryhaw. Wall, Ltehfljrid, for WjdJ Jay 14th 6^^^^ 

Jan. a t «, Wall Jay 9th 68007, d. Watt Surprise 2nd 173248 by Spalding Jay llth 42367. 

2596 XXX. (1^)—J. Raorley & Sons, Hermitage Farm, Silver Street, Edmonton, for Edmon¬ 
ton ]^ng Da^ 46Sk 60699 (684), bom Jan. 3; s. Bourne Ring David 223rd 66959, d. 
Bourne Bonetta 27th 108800 by Bourne Champion Bov 8309L 

2600 IF. (£2.T—B. HOUMNSON, Hall Farm, Hutton wandeidey, Marston, Yorks, for Barftrid 


0 IF. (£2.)—B. Houmnson, Hall Farm, Hutton wandealey, Marston, Yorks, for Barftrid 
Jay 4th m6? (448), born March 1, bred by Wm. Wriglit Sc Sons, Ltd., 0 Ooodramgate, 
"l^rk: r, Bourne Jay 3rd 40497, d. Bardeid Queen 102994 by Tockwtth Banner 34241. 


ton Banner 2ndl 67289, d. Oaldmore Merrylegs 4th 168856 by Macbeth of Oaldmore 48398. 
2592 :ii K.—Jack R. Major, 108 Hkh Streep Ramsey, Hunts, for Kirby Bedon Baron X2th« 
2694, 0.—2602,2608, 


* Champion Gold Medal, given by the Natlomd Wg Breeders' Association, for the best 
Large White Boar. 

^Silver Challenge Cup, given by the National Hg Breeden* Awooia^on, for the best 
Large White Bg* 
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Class Z2Xr—Large^ White Boars, bom in 1927, on or after Jnly l.^ 

2613 L <210.)—®. j. 'Wyihbs. Copped Hall, Epping, for Copp^ Hall Cttwadar (651), 

bom Jiuy 11; a. Bourne Bradbury 40tib 65871, d, Coppod Hall Charlotte 145774 bp 
Bourne King David 13tli 40617. 

2611 tL (25,)—J. Kaokehy dfc Sons, Honnitage Farm, Silver Street, Edmonton, for Edmon¬ 

ton King David 78td (920), bom Aug. 1; e. Bourne King David 146th 62363, d. Bourne 
Bonetta 27th 103300 by Bourne Champion Boy 83001. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

2606 m. (fiS.)—BoRi) Dakbsbtjut, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Band¬ 
master 33Kr(1037), bom July 1; e, Walton Bandmaster 18th 63873, d* Walton Brimroso 
50 th 161588 6y Bourne King David 62nd 47649. v 

2612 W, (fi2.)-~J. Raokley <fc Sons, for Edmonton King David 74th (921), bom Aug, 1; s. 
Bourne King David 145th 52353, d. Bourne Bonetta 27th 103300 by Bourne Champion 
Boy 33091. 

2606 B. N.— Lord Daresbdry, C.V.O., for Walton King David 48rd. 

H. C.—2607, 2609. 0.—2604, 2608. 

Class 822. —Large White Boars, bom in 1928* 

2622 I. (£10.)—Danibd E. Daybedi, Bottesford, Nottingham, for Botteslord Bradhwy 2nd 
(947\ bom Jan. 2; «. Edmonton Bradbury 3rd 66491, d. Bottesford Buttercup l02nd 
168076 by Sapperton President 42263. 

2642 n. (£5.)—J. JtAOKiBY <fe SONS. Hermitage Pam, Silver Street, Edmonton, for Edmon¬ 
ton THng David 80th (1069), born Jan. 3 ; s. Bourne King David 223rd 66969, d. Bourne 
Bonetta 58th 128262 by Breastplate of Bourne 36465. 

2623 m. <S8 .>—Danibii R. DaybbiiIi, for Bottesford Bradbury 8rd (948), born Jan. 2; 
Edmonton Bradbury 3rd 66491, d. Bottesford Buttercup 102nd 168070 by Sapperton 
President 42263. 

2621 17. (£0.)— Lord Darbsbury, O.V.O.. Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Itek 44th 
(1319), bom Jan, 16; a Walton Turk 86th 62569, d. Whlttlngham Lady Dorothy 7tti 
149710 by Ddaobeth of Caldmore 48393. 

2648 V. (fiD—B.THOJfWNSON, Hall Farm, Hutton Wandosley, Matston, Yorks, for Tookwith 
Prince George 15th (2352), bom Jem. 3; s. Packwood Prince Edward 57453, d. Armadale 
Champion Queen 7th 166096 by Bourne Jay 3rd 40497. 

2620 B. IL— Lord Darisbtjrt, C. v^,0., for Walton Purk 37th. 

H. a—2627, 2639. C.—2688,2638. 

Class 828. —Large White Breeding Sows, born in or before 1926. 

2667 L (£10. & Champion,* & Champion.*)— J. Eaokdey Sc Sons, Hermltago Farm, Silver 
Street, Edmonton, for Bourne Bonetta 27(& 103300 (50X7), born Jan 1, 1023, farrowed 
March 6, 1928, bred by Edmund Wher^, Bourne, Lines; A Bourne Ohamidon Boy 
83091, d. Bourne Bonetta 6th 76960 by Baron of Bourne 28633. 

2660 H. (£5.)—J. PzRRPONT HOBOAN, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Queen 24th 166002 
(1848), bom Aug. 1, 1926, farrowed Jan. 10, 192$: «. Aldenham Bertha’s Turk 4tli 
47225, d. Aldenham B.Q. 88250 ^ Bourne Cantab 26069* 

2654 HL (£3.>-Lord Daresbttry, Walton HaU, Wairl]^n» for Walton Lawle 19th 
149474 m, bom Jan. 15,1925, farrowed Feb* 12» 1928; erBcocted !]Durk 33117, d. Lawle 
of Walton 60206 by Bins^der of Colston 22661. 

2656 IV. (£2.)—Bowiiand pTjBUynrs, Delves Green Farm, Wedneabury^ Staffs, for AbhGrton 
Fineua 155894 (997), bom Feb. 14, 1926, farrowed Ap^l 2, 1928, bred W Morfan 
Winterson, Whitmore Street, Walsall; e. Bourne King David 150tb 52357, d* foreit 
Fein^la 146650 by Jay of Spdng 37231. 

2666 V. (£L)— Bobebx Graham Pdel, Moreton Hall, Oongleton, Cheshire, for Moreton Mtiy 
7th 159708(453). bom Jan* ^ 1926, farrowed Feb. 24, 1928; A. Boumo Baldwin 52255, 
d. Moreton May 147876 by Taunton Jay 22nd 48819. 

2662 E. N.— John NBAVBRSON, The Chestnutts, Peakirk, Poterboro*, for Peaklrk ECary 5th. 
H. 0.—2668, 2670. 0.—2657, 2661. 

Class 804.—iWge White Sows, bom in 1927, before My I. 

2696 L (£10, Sc B. N. for Ohaxopion,*)—J. RAOKtEY & Sons, Hermltago Farm, Silver Street* 
Edmonton, for Edmonton Bonetta 6ih 169202 (640), born Jan. 3; s. Bourne B^ng David 
223rd 65069, d. Bourne Bonetta 27th 108300 V Bourne Olmmpion Boy 83091. 

2693 n, (£5.)— Robbry Graham Pbbi., Moreton Hall, Conideton, Cheshire, for Moreton Maud 
33rd (690), bora Feb. 16; 8, Bourne Baldwin 62265, d. Moroton Maud 2nd 79962 by 
Spalding Kingmaker 27221A. 

2682 m. (£3.)— Lord Darbsbdry, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Widton Bonetta 
6th (886), bora Jan. 21; s, Dupplin ExceUenee 66389, d. Boumo Bonetta lOStli 156626 
by Broker of Bourne 40617, 

2691 IV. (£2.)—J. PiBBBONY Moroan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Bdae 70nd (1978). 

® Sundon Bar-None 67816, d. Aldenham Bello 9th 102290 bp Aldenham 
Bright Boy 36077. 


I Fopth. given by the National Pig Breeder* Association 

Challenge Cup, given by the Nation^ Pig Breeders'Assoolatlon, for the best Large 

W ImvO 

Large^^role^So^^^ Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders' Assoolatlon, for the best 
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2690 V. (^81.)—J. PIKKPOKT MOEOAN. for iUdOxih&in Belle 7Ist (1975), born Feb. 0; «. Sundon 
Bax-None 57816, d, AWeniKim Belle Otti 102290 by Aldenham Bright Boy S6077. 

2081 E. N,—Boeo BARKSBOEy, C.V.O., for Walton Arabella 4th. 

H. 0.—2689, 2608. 0.—2096, 2700. 

Class 825 .—Large White Sows, born in 1927, on or after July 1. 

2720 h (210.)—Eackhey a Sons, Hermitage Farm, Sliver Street, Bdmontonjfor Edmon*- 
ton Bonetta 18th (926), born Aug. 1; «. Bourne King David 145th 62353, d. Bourne Bon- 
otta 27th 100300 by Bourne Chai^Ion Boy 33001. 

2711 n. (i55 .)—Bowiand P, Haynhs, Delves Green Farm, Wednosbury, Staffs, for Moreton 
Prim (786), bom July 13, bred by B. G. Peel, Moreton Hall, Congleton; Bourne 
Baldwin 52255, d, Moreton Primrose 8th 169730 by Caldmoro Banner 4th 36569. 

2717 m. (23.)—J. PiBEroNO! Moboan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Miss Matilda 8rd 
(2183;, bom July 6; e. Bourne Bar-Hone 290th 40863, d. Aldenham Miss Matilda 156046 
by Turk of Aldenham 37811. 

2704 IV. (22.)—IjORD Daebsbitry, C.V.O, Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Lady 
Dorothy 12th (1008), born July 3; a. Bourne King David 52nd 47540, d, Whittlngham 
Lady Dorothy 7th 149710 by Macbeth of Oaldmore 48393. 

2721 V. (21.)—Bobeet Geaham Peel, Moreton Hall, Congleton, Cheshire, for Moreton 
Perfection 11th (797), bom July 18 ; 9. Bourne Baldwin 52255, d. Moreton Maud 12th 
147866 by Caldmore Banner 4th 36669, 

2707 E, H.—John Fujejnohab:, George Hotel, Grantham, for Duston Caibonnleux. 

H. 0.—2706, 2709. 0.—2718,2720. 

Class 826.—JSdfVd White Somt bom in 1928. 

2732 1. (810.)—Daniel B, Daybell, Bottesfoid, Nottingham, for Botteslord Buttercup 
108th (951), bom Jan. 2; 9. Edmonton Bradbury 3rd 56491, d. Botteaford Buttercup 
102nd 168076 by Sapporton President 42263. 

2735 XL (85.)— Eekesy Haebino, Packwood Grange, Dorrldge, Warwickshire, for Paokwood 
Sally 57th (2664), bom Jan. 1; 9, Packwood King David 4th 63405 d, Packwood Sally 
36t!i 130890 by Bourne Bar*-None ISlst 86289. 

2746 in, (83 .)—Bobert Oraham Peel, Moreton Hall, Congleton, Cha^lre, for Moreton May 
20th (802), bom Jan. 8: s. Bourne Baldwin 5226, d. Moreton May 147876 by Taunton 
Jay 22nd 488X9. 

2756 rV. <S2.)—B. Thommnbon, Hall Farim Hutton Wandesley, Marston, Yorks, forTockwlth 
Blackberry 8th (2830), bom Jan. 2 1 », Packwood Prince Bdwatd 67463* d. Hiaton Black¬ 
berry 2nd 147020 by Aldenham Master 86091. 

2751 V« (21.)— J, Backley a SONS. Hermitage Form, Silver Street, Edmonton, for Edmon** 
ton Bonetta 20^ (1064), born Jan, 3: s. Bourne King David 223rd 56959, d. Bourne 
Bonetta 58th 128262 by Breastplate of Bourne 36465. 

2747 R, E.—John H. Peniy, Glebe Fann, Bolton Percy, Yorks, for Glebe Lucy. 

H« 0 —2730 2707 0 —2733 ^67 »^ . 

2690. 2605, 2720, 2761 Speoial 810 .^—J.'baokley d; SONS, for Edmonton King David 46th, 
Edmonton Bonetta 6iby Edmonton Bonetta 18th, and Edmonton Bonetta BGth. 

2689,2682.2706,2730 SpedaldS.*— Lord Daresbury, O.V.O.. for Walton Turk 08th, Walton 
Bouetta 6t^ Walton Lassie 03rd, and Walton Bonetta dim 

2608,2690, 2721, 2746 E. N. for Speoiahi.^B. G. PEEL, for Moreton Baldwin 44th, Moreton 
Maud 00rd, Moreton Perfection llth, and Moreton May 20th, 


Middle WMtes. 

Clan 0B7*— White Loars, bom in or before 19264 
2775 1. «I10. Ohompion,* de Champion.*)—L eopold 0. PAOBr, Mlddlotliome Hall, York, for 
Whaiiedale Aiaodo 59689 (1112), bora Jan. 9, 1920; Wharledaie Jerry 5X689, d. 
Wlmrfmiale Silver Queen 143858 biTcowncHlor of Wharfedaie 46506. 

2777 It <«5.h-L»0P0ii» 0. Paoep, for Wharfedale OMnker 51673 (646), bom Jan. 18, 1924 1 
9. niumfmtor of Whatfedale 44935, d. Wiiarfedaie Phosphorino 126412 by Whorfedale 
Neptune 35807. . 

2772 3^ (IK)—VlSlVlNa OOMMXfVEE, CXTY OP LONDON MENITAL HOBPIPAL, StOnC, DOTtfOrd, 
for Hailastone l&Aluli 8rd 40951 (322), bom July 6, 1928, bred by W. Hallos, Bonk 
House Farm. Helsby, Worrlng^n; «. Bookham Marquis 38243, d. Chequer Mona 95126 
bp Hlston Shrewsbury 0th 86179. . ... 

2769 XV, (12.)—W. Hallar, Bank House Farm. Helsby, Wardngton, for Hailastone Marquii 
4th 49950 (326), bom July 6,1923; «. Bookliam Marquis ^43, d* Chequer Mona 95126 
by Elston Shrewsbury 9th 35179* 


* Speoial Prises of 210 (First Prize) and £5 (Second PrizeL given by the National Pig 

Breeders* Association, for ihe beet groups of four Pigs, bred by Mubltor, In Classes 320,321, 
322,324, 025, and 026. One Boar (at least) must be included in each group, and not more 
than one entry to be selected from any one Class. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* Champion Gold Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, for the best 
Middle Wlft^ Boar. 

* Stiver Challenge Cup, given by the National Pig Breeders* Assoeiatlou, for the best 
Middle White Pig? 
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2767 V, (21.)—Miss Enid Ouenbb, Chestercourt, Bdenbridge, for Salts lUaxnlnator 69440 
<465), bom Jan. 28, 1926, bred by A. Leney, Little Haven, Hythe, Southe^nton; 8. 
WharncUffe Prince 82626, d. Wharfedale Holah 101474 by Wharfodalo Dofiveranoo 

2762^E.^N,—S. Bide & Sons, Ltun., Pedigree Pig Parm, Parnham, Surrey, for Khan o! 
Heathenden. 

H. 0.—2773. 0.—2761. 


Class Middle White Boars, bom in 1927^ before My 1. 

2789 L (£10, & R. N. for Ohampion.»)-M4JOR J. A. MomsoN, D.S.O., Pendley 

Bring, Herts, for Pendley Apache (87), bom Jan. 13; 9. Histon Woodman 28tU 69057, 
d Whitehall Rover^s Choice 155338 by Histon Rover 48th 44581. 

2786 n. (£5.)— Hicks & Sons, Fordon, Hunmanby, Yorto, for Pordon^Bcian 63191 (657), 
bom Jan. 8; e. Defender of Ypres 43857, d Fordon Belinda 8rd 96102 by Conntliorpe 
Benedick 31451 

2780 HL (£3.)—J. V. Bakrt, Buttefant Herd, Little Browns, Bdenbridge, for Bntiefant 
Deliverance 63031 (12), bom March 20; «. Wharfedale Deliverance 32676, d, Amport 
Choice 9th 162236 by Histon Milpond 35161. •. 

2782 IV. (£2.)-Ohivers & SONS, Ltd,, Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Herald 7th (794L bom 
Jan. 17: s. Hammonds Herald 44858, d. Histon Choice 63rd 137662 by Swell of JOlston 
39659. 

2793 V. (£1.)—MED. Haybs Sadihr, Home Court, Home, Horley, Snrrw for Norsbnry 
Hivite Snd (1641). bora May 9; e. Horsbury Hivite 69267, d. Beenham Hagar 3rd 82300 
by Pendley Swell 32183, 

2790 R. N.—Capt. R. F. H. Korman and MISS S, WHMAMS BtriKELBY, Bilsborough, Hen- 
field, Sussex, for Borninglold Deliverance. 

H.C.—2794. 0.—2783, 


Class ZZ^c-'MvddU White Boars, horn in 1927, on or after My 1.* 

2806 L (£10.)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms. Bring, for Pendley 
Hooker (118), born Aug. 20; $, Pendiey Herald 66031, d. Whltehill Rover's Choice 2nd 
by Hammonds Herald 44353. 

2796 H. (£5.)—Miss Rosalib B. Baroook, Shawlands, Lingfleld, Surrey, for Shawlandf 
Knight 4th (863), bora July 15; «. WhltehlU Hasty 3rd 69743, d. MteUey Nightingale 
93rd by Hawthorn Sultan 6th 45657. 

2801HL (£3.)—Chivebs & SONS, LTD., Histon, Cambridge, for PQston ApoJlo 6th (990), bom 
July 15: s. Apollo of Wharfedale 43133, d. Histon Choice 51st 137558 by Histon mm 
28076. 

2809 rv. (£2.)—Leopold 0, Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Wharfedale Director (1470), 
bora July 20 is. Histon Rover 82nd 63423, d, Wharfedale (Sulding Light 148862 by 
Councillor of wharfedale 46505. 

2803 V. (£L)— MISS Enid Gdrner, Chestercourt, Bdenbridge, for Salts Prfnoe 13th (73^, 
bom July 1, bred by A. Leney, Little Haven, Hythe, Southampton s ♦. Whoraclme 
Prince 82625^ d. S dts Holdfast 4th 141708 by Bsplane of Shanetone 44061. 

2797 R. N.— MISS RosAXJE B. Baroooe, for Shawla^ Snlian Uth, 

H. C.—2800. 


Class ZZQ^-^Middk White Boars, bom m 1928. 

2822 I. (SIO.)--Major j. a. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farme, Bring, for Pendley 
Prince 6th (126), bom Jan. 2; «. Salto Prince 7th, d. Pendley Hollyberry 8rd by Whitehtfi 
Hasty 8rd 69743. 

2817 n. (£5.)— Miss Bnid Gdrner, Chestercourt, Bdenbridge, for Salts DeUveranoi 26th 
(878), bom Jan. 3 ; j, Salto Deliverance 13th 60441, d. Salto Holdfast 11th 177296 by 
WharncUffe Prince 32625. 

2815 ni. (£8,)— S. Bide & Sons, Ltd., Pedigree Pig Farm, Farnham, Surrey, for Compton 
Airman (994), bom Jan. 6 ? s. Khan of Heathenden 60619, d. Compton Patrlna 162980 
by WharncUffe Master 46847, 

2823 IV. (££.)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., for Pendley Prince 6th (120), bom Jan, 2; 
8, Saits Prince 7th, d. Pendley HoUybotry 3rd by Whltehill Hasty 3rd 69743. 

2814 V. (£1.)— Miss Rosalie B. Baroook, Shawlands, Lingfleld, Surrey, for Shawlandi 
Woodman 7th (1010), born Jan. u; r, Saits Dellvoranoe 16th 59445, d, Mlatley Dorothy 
IflSnd 176868 by Woodman of Hawthorn 39761. 

2826 B. N.— Leopold 0. Paget, Middlothorpo Hall, York, for Wharfedale Artfal 
H. 0.—2820. 


Class 381 .—Middle White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1926, 

2847 L (£10,B. N, for Champion.®)—M rs. Soper Wkitbitrn, Amport St. Mary, Andover, 
tor Amport Choice 6th 162228 (30). born July 20, 1926, farrowed March 2, 1928; 
Elston BHlpond 35161, d. Choice of Pendley 3rd 134738 by Stortford Rover $6609, 

National Pig Breeders' Attoclatioa, for the best 

Middle White Boar. 

! National Pig Briers' Association, 

Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders' Association, for the best 

Midole White Sow. 
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2844 H. («5.)—Caw, R. R. H, Nobmaw ana Miss S. Wilwams UtriiKBiiiir, Bllsborotipih, 
Renfield, Snsaox, for Wiblte]^ Hagar’s Choice 10th 143078 (15), bom Jan. 19, 1924, 
farrowed Fob. 12, 1928, bred by Mrs. R. M, Foot. Whltehill, Berkhamsted; s. Ham- 
monda Hasty 44349, d. Hammonds Choice 110684 hy Wharfodale Hector 36879. 

2846 XXL (68.)-“MK8. Haybs Saiukr, Home Court, Home, Horley, Surrey, for Howbury 
WeJoome 17th 106160 (A370), born Jan. 1, 1926, farrowed Feb, 16, 1928; Noisbury 
Harold 607^ d, Horsbury Welcome llth 153654 by Horabury Vaughan 39201. 

2848 IV. <62,)—W. W. WooiiANO, Baydon MAnor, Eamsbury, Wilts, for Ramsbuty Rosebud 
2ud 177132 (246), born March 8,1926, farrowed Btocb 12.1928; «. Illuminator of Wharfe- 
dalo 44035, d, Caldmore Rosebud 14th 162808 by Wbarfedale BellYerance 32576. 

2833 V. (61,)““Miss Rosamh B, Babooob:, Shawlands, LIngfleld, Surrey, for Hammonds 
Oraotous 13th 163710 (092), bom March 15,192^ farrowed Feb. 29, 1928, bred by H. R. 
Beeton, Hammonds, Oheckendom Reading; a. Hammonds Hivite 31061, d. Hammonds 
Gracious 130822 by Wharfedaie Hector 85879. 

2838 R. N.—Miss Bnid GnaNBR, Chestercourt, Bdenbridge, for Salts Lady Holly. 

H. 0.—2846. C.~-2834, 2839. 

Class 882*— Middle White BowSf bom in 1927, before /wZy 1. 

2867 I. ( 210 , Champion,* & R. N. for Champion.*)—M ajor J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley 
Stock Farms, Trlng, for Horsbury Hagar 5th 176658 (1478), bom Jan. 16, bred by Mrs. 
Hayes Sadler, Homo Court, Home, Horley; j. Caldmore Revel Pelivcrance 4th 68049, 
(f. Norabuty Hagar 2nd 165122 hy Red Deer Reynard 2nd 46141. 

2856 H. (65,)—Ohivbrs & SONS, Ltd., Htston, Cambridge, for Histon Woodlands 6th 176916 
(773), born Jan, 1; s, Hammonds Herald 44353, d. Ayle Woodlands 150088 by Peene 
Slasher 45840. 

2808 HL (68.)—Miss Bnid Gurnrr, Chestercourt, Bdenbridge, for Salts Lilac 4th (001), bom 
Jan. 6, bred by A. Leney, Little Haven. H3rthe, Southampton; a. Wharfedaie Dellver- 
anoe 32675, d. Burford Lllao $rd 150622 by Pendley Joker 458n. 

2860 IV. (12.)—CHivaRS A Sons, Ltd., for Histon Woodlands 7th 176918 (777), born Jan. 1; 
#. Hammonds Herald 44363, d, Ayle Woodlands 160088 by Peene Slasher 46840. 

2873 V* (11,)—Mrs. Hayss SADtRR, Home Court, Horne, Horley, Surrey, for Hotsbury 
Ptthdn 4th (1583), bom Fob. 1 j a, Godlnton Prince 44177, d. Abberton Pamela 17th 
132846 by Norabury S(‘ntty 89197. 

2864 R. N.—MISS RoSAliB B. Babooob;, Shawlands, Llngfield, Surrey, for Shawlands Choioe 
OHft 8th» 

H* 0*—2862,2808. C*—2800,2865. 

Claia 8S3*—IfMfe Bom^ bom in 1927, on or after J%ly 1. 

2880 t <610,)—S, Bidb <fc Sons, Ltd., Pedigree Pig Farm, Farnham* Surrey, for Cotapton 
Lady Jane (884), bom July 8; a. Compton Choice Lad 2nd 03100, d. Compton Lady 7th 
160750 by Whameliffe Master 40847. 

2883 tJU (65.)—CHIVBRS A SoNSjbTD., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Welcome 55th Q075), 
born July 28 { «. Wratting woodman 85967, d. Histon Welcome 85th 137608 by Elston 
Wanderer 25849. 

2879 XH. (63.)—MISS Rosadhs B. Babooor. Shawlands, Llngfield, Surrey, for Shawlands 
HighOngale (858), bom July 15; a, Whitohm Hasty 3rd 59743, d. bwley nightingale 
98rd by Eawdhom Sultan 6th 46057. 

2885 IV* {&*)— Miss Bnid OuRNifiR, Chestercourt, Bdenbridge, for Salts Choice 26th (748), 
bom July 2, bred by A. Leney, Little Haven, Hythe, Southampton; «. Whamcllfle 
PHnoe 32625, d. Oxney Choioe 5th 121344 by Oxney Rovel 35505. 

2896 V. (IX,)—MRS. 8op«R Writbvrk, Amport Bt. Maw, Andover, for Amport Choioe 22nd 
(0732), ikrn Atig. 25: #* Amport Scotty Xlth 62899, d. Amport Choice 5th 102228 by 
Histon Mllpond 85161. _ 

2895 R. R.—Miio. Hayhb SADDaR, Home Court, Home, Horley, Surrey, for Norabnxy Wd* 
eomt 82sd* 

H* 0.—2898. C.—2880. 

Olnii 884*— White BowSt born in X928* 

2911 L (iXO.)—bUJOR J. A. MOERWON, D.8.O.. Pendley Stock Farms, frlng. for Pendley 
Prlnoeit 4th (Ul), bom Jan. 8 *, i. Balts Prittce 7^, d. WhitehiU Hagar dtlt X43958 by 
PMuilM 46889. 

2012 XX* h, Morrison D.S.O., for Pendley Prinoeis 5th (143), born Jan* 3; 

#. Salts Prince Ttii* d. Whltehill Hagar 51h 148958 by Pendley Warrior 45899. 

29X7 XXL (63.)—Leopold 0* 1»aobt* Mlddlethorpe Hall, York, for Whwfedide Bnbla (1568), 
bom Jan. 8 1 t. Wharfedaie Apex 59698,«, Wharfedaie Silver Queen 148858 by Conn* 
ollior of Wharfedaie 46605. ^ ^ 

20X8 IV. («».)—MRS. SOF»R WHlTBDRN, Amport St. Mary. Andover, for A^ort Holly (0880), 
bom Jan. 16; t. Brookencote Prince X5th 48475, d. Godmersham HoUy 16th 15159S by 
Ai^o of Wharfedaie 43138. 


> Champion Gold Medal, given W the HaHonal Pig Breeders' Assocdation, for the best 
Middle Sow* 

* Silver ChaUange Cup, 0ven by the national Pig Breeders* Association, for the beat Middle 
WbitePlg. 
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2906 V. (filO—S. Bide <fc Sons, Ltd., Pedigree Pig Parm, Parnham, Sturey, for Compton 
Atbata 9tli (992), bom Jan. 8; a. Compton Choice Lad 2nd 63100, d. Compton Atbara 
4th 150766 dy Whamcliffe Master 46847. , ^ t ^ ^ 

2904 E* N,—Miss Eosamb B. Baboook, Shawlands, Llngfleld, Surrey, for Shawlands Dorothy 
7th. 

0,-2903. 0,-2921. 

2789, 2806, 2822, 2911 Spiral MAJOR J. A, MORRISON, D.S.O., for Pendloy Apaohe, 
Pendley Hooker, Penoley Piribnoe 5th, and Pendley IWnoess 4th, . „ -n. 

2782, 2801, 2858, 2883 Special 25,^—OHIVBBS & SONS, Ltp., for HUion Herald 7th* Hlaton 
Apollo 6th, ]^ton Woodlands 6tli, and Histon Welcome 65th. * — , .. 

2796,2854.2878,2904 E, N. for Specials.*— MISS EosAtiB B. Babcook, for Shawlands Knight 
4th, Shar^ands Choice Cfift 9th, Shawlands Choice Gift 12th, and Shawlanda Dorothy 7th, 


Tamworths. 


Class 335 .—Tamworth Boars, bom in or before 1926. 

2922 I. (810, Champion,* & R. IT. for Champion.*)—B. E, Debbnham, Bladen Betate, Brlante- 

puddle, Dorchester, for Betkswdl Bass 66547 (70), born l^b. 21, 1925, bred by Major 
C. J. H. Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, Coventry; s. Knowle Brooklyn 47121* d, Berkawell 
Judy 144712 by Toby of Broomshlelds 47191. ^ ^ ^ . 

2923 n. (85.)—Cam. W. W. Hayes, Harcourt, Stanton, Shrewsbury, for Booley Botcher 
69857 (29), bom Peb. 26, 1926; s. Booley Aurora 66567, d, Basildon Prudence 166708 
by raton Bishop 2nd 36041. 

Class 336 .—TamtooriJh Boars, bom in 1927,* 


2926 L (810, & R. K. for Champion.*)—R owland P. Hatnes, Delves Green Farm, Wodnee- 

bury, Staffs, for ITOttingham Majesty (80), bom March 16, bred by Whlttlngham Asylum 
Farm Committee, Preston; s, Batonbishop Majesty 55569, d. whittlngham Sculptress 
8rd 167836 by B^d Chief of Caldmore 61075, _ ^ 

2929 n. (85.)— Major 0. J. H. Wheatbey, Berkswell Hall, (Coventry, for Basildon !rommy 
girnATn lotb 64189 (476), bom April 13, bred by Major J. A. Mornson, D.S.O., Basildon 
Park, Reading; e. Knowle Brutus 2nd 47127, d. Basildon Mirror 88022 by Whitacre 
Fliaway 26821. 

2927 HL (83.)— Mrs. Inob, Thorpe, Tamworth, for Basildon Nomen 64133 (447), bom March 
2, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading; r. Mtiton Bishop 2nd 
86041, d. Knowle lUQss June 167262 by Knowle Nomen 47146. 

2928 R. N.— The Eet. Lake S. Nobbe, M.A., The Rectory, Hamstall Ridware, Rugeley, 
for Hamstall Ridware. 

H. C.—2930. C.—2926, 


Class 337 .—Tamworth Boars, bom in 1928. 


2933 L (810.)—GABEnni F, FENWICK, The Verzons, Ledbury, for Feraoni OaioliSd), bom 
Jan. 16; s. Peartown Brown Cleo 55587, d. Verzons Caroline 17^40 by Whitehouse 
Cardinal 59883. 

2934 H. (85,)—Gabribb F. Fbnwiok, for Vemns Nffchael (30), bom Jan, 16: », Peartown 
Brown Clee 65687, d. Verzons Miriam 178344 by Whitehouse Cardinal 69883. 

2938 HL (83.)—Major 0, J. K. Wreatiey, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, for Colorado 

(94), bom Jan. 10 ; t. Verzons Red Gauntlet 59881, d# Berkswell Constance 1672X4 by 
Knowle Councillor 69861. 

2930 IV. (82.)—The Rev. Lake 8. Nobbe, M.A., The Rectory. Hamstall Ridware, Eugeley, 
for Hamstall Joker (8), bom Jan. 2: t. Roxley Peter 6tn 55607, d. Bhepperton Daley 
178324 6y Whitacre Wanderer 89866. 

2940 R, N,— Major 0. J. H. WheatiiBy, for Berkswell Red Pepper, 
a a—2935. 


Class 338, —Tamworth Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1026. 

2946 L (810, & R, N* for Champion.*)—MAJOR 0. J, H. Wheatbey, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, 
for Berlmwell Beauty lomo (166), bora Feb. 8,1020, farrowed Jan. 20,1028; s. Milton 
Beau 55673, d. Berkswell Jezebel 144700 by Knowle Newcastle 47143. 

2941 a (85.)—B. R. Debenbah, Bladen ]Q^tate, Brlantspuddle, Dorchenter, for Red Queen 
oipxaey 144798 (629), bom Jan. 1,1924, farrowed Feb. 17,1928, bred by thti late lt<»bert 
Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Birmingham; s. Knowle Nomon 47145, d, Knowle 
Red Queen 4th 102102 by Knowle Bruce 86013. 


* Special Prizes of ^10 (First Prize) and£6 (Second Prize), given by the National Pig Breed- 
era* Association, for the best groups of four Pigs, bred by BjEhibitor, in Classes 328,820. 330, 
$32,383, and 334, One Boar (at least) must he included In each fiproup, and not more than 
one entry to he selected from any one Class. 

Medal, given by the National Pig Breedeas' Association, for the best 

* Silvw Challenge Cup, given by the National Pig Breeder* Association, for the best 
Tamworth pig. 

* Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders* Association. 

* Champion Gold Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, for the best 
Tamworth Sow* 
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2013 in. (23 .)—Xhb Ebv. I<aSH S. EobIiB, ILA., The Eectoz?, SamBtell Uidware, Bugeley, 
lot Sheppdrton Ds^y 178324 (46), bom Oot. 2L 1025, farrowed Jan, 2, 102B, bred by 
lewlB J, Uobley, Chilvers Coton, Kuneaton; tf.Whltaoro Wanderer 30865, <i, Sbenperton 

t jen 2nd 155870 bp Putloy Kocket 32757. 

K«*-~TH20. a, STSPHfiiNS, I'rensliam Manor, 1^'ainham, Burrey, lor Hookstile Pandora 
3rd* 

H, 0.—2944. 

Olaas 839.— Tamworth Som, born in 1927. 

2052 1* (210, Champion,^ & Champion.*)—Muon 0. J. H. WHBATXiny, Berkswell Hall, 
Coventry, lor BeiksweU Eed Cap 17820Q (31), bom Jan. 6; e. Verzons Bed Gauntlet 
59S83, «. Berkswell Constance 167214 bp Knowle Councillor 69861, 

2047 0. (26.)—E. E. HisBiiiNHAu:, Bladen Estate, Briantspuddlo, Dorchester, lor Bladen 
Queen (33), bom Juno 8; e. Basildon Eed Prlnoe 5th 59825, d, Ozney Bed Queen 3rd 
178298 hp Algarsthorpo Bed Breast 55479. 

2961 in, (23.)—Major C. J. H. Whhatley, lor Basildon Favourite 2nd 178150 (430), born 
Jan. 4, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon IPark, Beading: s, Knowle Duke 
2nd 55567, d. Favor of Basildon 144730 by Knowle Newcastle 47143. 

2049 B, N.—'Tuk B»v. Lakr S. KoniiB, M.A., The Bectoxy, Hamstall Eidware, Bugeley, 
lor Hamstall Poppy 4tL 
H. a—2948. C.-~2960. 

Olaas 840 .—Tanmorth Sows, bom in 1928. 

2966 I. (210.)-~OABl«ifii. ?. PiiiNWiOK, The Verzons, Ledbury, lor Verzons Rebeooa (36), bom 
Jaa, 6; #. Poartown Brown Ciee 65687, d. Vwzons Euth 178346 bp Whlteiiouse Cardinal. 
2960 U. (£5.)>*-TRig HiflV, liARR S. KoBtis, M.A., The E^tory, Hamstall Eidware, Bugeley, 
lor Hamstall Daisy (U), born Jan. 2; «. Eoadey Peter 5th 55607, d. Shepperton Daisy 
178234 by Whltacre Wanderer 39866. 

2058 HX. (23.)—Eowiand P. Havnrs, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbury, Staffs, lor Eushall 
Sally 3rd (131), bom Jan. 2, bred by B. 0. Anson, Daw End Farm, Bushall, Walsall; 
s. Darliold Joe 59859, d. Sunbeam Solly 2nd bp Sunbeam Squire 2na 55609. 

2966 17. (12.)—GABmaXi F. Fbnwiok, lor versons EadbAel (34), born Jan. 6; e. Poartown 
Brown Olee 65587, d. Verzons Buth 178346 bp Whltehouae Cardinal. 

2964 V. (21.)—Major C. J. H« WHBAViiBiir, Berkswell Hall, (^ventry, for Berkswell Con* 
stance 7th (96), born Jan. 10; t. Verzons Bed Gauntlet 59881, d. BerakwoU Constance 
167214 by Knowle Councillor 59861. 

2959 lEt. N,—MRS* iHoa, Thome, Tamworth, lor Inge Viola. 

H.O.— 2957 . 0.-*-2964. 

Berkshires. 

Olass 841#—JJerife^Wre Mars, bom in or be^ors 1926. 

2907 t (£10, Champion,* Champion,* an E* K. lor Champion.*)—J. D. PIiAybr, Lenton Hurst, 
Lenton, Nottingham, for Leadenham Duke B 748. born Jan. 15, 1923, bred by Oapt. 
J. S. Jteve, Leadenham House, Lincoln; a. Pamber l^oragon 23411, d* Leadenham 
Turvey 5th 25938 by Manor Eobert 22770. 

2970 H. («5*)—L'S.-Cox.. H. G. THOWaoN, D.8.O., Hill House, Berkswell, Coventry, for Lagents 
Juj^ter B 2109, bom Sept. 2,1926; «. Ascots Bellman B 1051, d. Leadunlmm Topsy 4th 
25935 bp Manor Eolxirt 22770. 

2971 in. (il,)— Frank a’owNiaNn, Higbtteld, Moor-Allorton, Leeds, for Highfleld Royal 
PygmaUon 3rd B 852. bom Sept. 8, 1923; «. Pygmalion 19872, d. HlghhelU Princess 
Boyai 4th S 1405 bp Pamber l^csidont 22702. 

2966 ^ K.—J* T* Babon, WooOhouse Farm, Andover, for Marksman. , 

H.a-2965. 

01m 842.— JBoara, bom in 1927, before M^h 
2970 X. (£10, R. H. for Champion,* 4; E. H. for Champion.*)-'Jui.iu8 Friokhir, jon., Bridge 
Close Fann, Hardlngton, Yeovil, for &tdge Keystone B 1961, bom March 24; A Iwerno 
Estoheouer B 784, d, Bungays Forty S 2884 bp Heoio War Luim 24172. ^ 

2978 XL (£5.)—Ebadino COMORAfiiioN, The Manor Farm, Whitley, Beading, for Whitley 
Charles 8ih» bom Feb. 28 j s. Whitloy Charles B 1356, d. Whitley Elver's l^rhnrose S 
6047 bp Woodhottse Success B 440. 


* Silver Ohallenge Cup, given by the National Pig Breeders* Asaodatlon, for the beat Tam- 
worth Pig. 

* Champion Gold Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, for the best 
Tamworth Sow, 

* Champion Gold Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, for the best 
Berkshire Boar. 

* Silver Olmllonge Cup, given by the National Pig Breeders* Assoelatlon* for the best Berk¬ 
shire Boar. 

* The ** Baton ** Silver Challenge Cup, given ibrongh the National Pig Breeders* AsEoda- 
tion* fog the best Berkshire Pig. 
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2981 m. (fiS.)—W, W. WooittAND, Baydon Manor, Eamabuiy, Wilts, for Suddon Gift, born 
May 8, bred by Jallus Frtoker, Manor Farm, Stalbrldge, Dorset; Basildon Eminent B 
1794, d, Suddon Susan 2971 bp Heale War Lunn 24172, 

2977 IV. (22.)—The fiAiui of Harbwood, Harewood House, Deeds, for Budgato. Emperor 
2nd B 2217, bom Jfan. 19, bred by C. Trimtt, Tockvith, York; f. HlKhtlold Hoyal 
President B 388, d. Eudgate Pygmalion Queen 4th 4744 bp Hudgate Pygmalion B 901. 

2979 B. K.—Oapt* Johk SfiBBAJKO Bbbtb, Leadenham House, Lincoln, for Leadenham 
Independent. 

C,—2976, 2980. 

Class 843.— Berkshire Boars, bom in 1927, on or after July 1.^ 

2986 L (file.)—J. T. BAfiOK, Woodhouse Farm, Andover, for Woodhome Amannllah 2nd, 
born Got. 7; a. Marksman B1821, d. Ashe Bountiful S 7088 bp Heale Nufenog 2nd 2644B. 

2990 DL (25,)—Frank TowNBNb, Hlghfleld, Moor-AUerton, Leeds, for Highfleld Eoyal 
Pygmalion 16th B 2081, bom July 2; e. Higbaeld Eoyal Pygmalion 8rd B 852, tf. Hlgh- 
fieid Princess Eoyal 24th S 6296 by Highfleld Marina Baronet 8rd B 1109. 

2989 HL(23.)—Sladb <fe Merton, Willards Hill, Etchlngham, Sussex, for Dovers Peter, born 
Aug. 7, bred by A. Poupart, Dovers, Ealnham, Essex; #. Swlnton Peter 2nd B 1699, o 
Hammonds Petunia S 6762 Hammonds Bonny Lad B 480. _ 

2986 IV. (22,)—J. T. Bason, for Woodhouse Amanuflah, bom Oct. 7; s. Marksman B 1821, 
d. Ashe Bountiful S 7088 by Heale Nutmeg2nd 26448. 

2982 B. N.—JoSHtTA Bael, Southworth Hall, Warrington, for Southworth Boseway. 

H. 0.—2984. d—2987. 

Class 844.— Berkshire Boars, horn in 1928. 

2997 L (210.)— Jf. T. Eason, Woodhouse Farm, Andover, for Woodhouse Primus, bom Jan. 
2; F. Mkrtobian B 1821, d. Woodhouse Miss Prim 6th S 2099 bp Stonehenge Dmid B 
1660. 

3000 XL (25.)—Jtnnrs Fbiokhr, jun., Bridge Close Farm, Hardington, Yeovil, for Bridge 
Walloon, bom Jan. 14; #. Oanford Nutmeg 2nd B 1858, d. Bridge Daphne 8 7418 bp 
Iweme Exchequer B 784. 

3Q06 HL (23.)— Frank Townend, Highfleld, Moor>AUorton, Leeds, for Highfleld Eoyal 
President 25th, bom Jan. 7; s. Highfleld Eoyal President 2ad B 839, d. Highfleld Princess 
Ec^al Sth S 3819 bp Pygnialion 19872. 

3002 IV. (22.)— Thowas Edward pres®, Chapel Farm, Swlnton, Malton, for Ohap^ Carrier, 
bom Jan. 1; s. Hammonds Carrier B 1022, d, Swlnton Live Margaret S 6444 by Murrell 
Live Soott B 87. 

8001 V. (21.)— Major J. A, Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Eoading, for Basildon Royal 
Pygmalion, bom Jan. 6; «. Highfleld Roy Pygmalion Sth B 1676, d. Highfleld Mnoess 
Royal 4l8t S 7184 bp Highfleld Eoyal President 2nd B 339. 

2998 B. N.— Sir Hugo M. FixzHeiusert, Bar®., Eingstone Lisle, Wantage, for Xissington 
Charlie. 

H.C.—2993. C.—2999. 

Class 845.— Berkshire Breeding Sms^ bom in or before 1926. 

3021 L (210» Champion.* & Champion.*)—R eading Oorrorahon, The Manor Farm, 
Whitley, Reading, for Whitley Ella’s Beauty S 5593. bom Sept. S, 1924, farrowed Jan, 12, 
1928; «. Murrelf Blnky 21236, d, Whitley EllebOiin 8 4414 bp E^holt AbM 23554, 

3018 JL (25.)—HiLiSBOROtrGB Frui® Faru, Canford, Wliubome, lor Woodhouse S 
5603, bom Feb. 14,1925, farrowed Feb. 6.1928, bred by J. E. lEEaiion, Woodhouse Farm, 
Andover; s. Woodhouse Bonifaoe B 1013, d. Mount Select S 2098 bp Heale Nutmeg 
26448. ¥ ^ 

3014 m. (^.)— Geoeerey E, Close, Geeston, Ketton, Stamford, for Geestou Feggy S 5329, 
bom Mim 7, 1925, farrowed April 24, 1928; s. Otterbumdene President B 1110, d. 
Buckland Dulcimer F3 2879 bp Lord itlrkham 19989, 

3025 IV. (1^.)— Frank Townend, Highfleld, Moor-Allerton, X«oeds, for Highfleld Princess 
Royal 7th S 3318, bom Sept. 8, 1923, farrowed Feb. 2, 1928; s, Pygmalion 10872, d, 
Highfleld Princess Eoyal 4th S 1406 bp Pambor President 22702. 

3026 V. (21.)— Charles Trieei®t, Fernollne House, Tookwith, Yorks, for Fulford Princess 
Royal 8 6770, bora Sept. 11, 1925, farrowed Feb. 17,1028, bred by J. F, Trimtt, U* St. 
Oswald*s Road, Fulford, York; s. Highfleld Eoyal President 2nd B 330, d. lUghflold 
princess Eoyal 19th S 6124 bp Highfleld Marina President 22702. 

3020 B. N.— Reading Corporation, for Suddon Marauita. 

H. C.—3009. C.—3008. 

Class Z^^-^Berkshire Bows, born in 1927, before Jtdy 1* 

3040 L <210, dc R. N. for Champion.*)—J. T. Eason, Woodhouse Farm, Andover, for Wood* 
hopje^Reputation. bom April 4; s. Heale Nutmeg 2nd 20448, Bridge Beauty Simt 8 
4664 by Magna Prince B 404, 


i National Pig Breeders' Association. 

through the National Pig Breeders* Assoolft'' 

Hon, for the best Berkshire Pig. 

* Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, for the best 

Berkshire sow. 
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3045 H. (£5.)—Jtrwtys I'RtCJKBit, JOsr., Bridge Close Farm, Hardington, Yeovil, for Bzldg# 
Fatience S 7432, born Jan. 10; «. Iwerue Exchequer B 784, d. Prudence of Harrte 8 2520 
Whitley Colonel 24751. 

3058 UL (dB3,)—W. W. WoowtAND, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Wilts, for Suddon Princess 
8th, born May 4, bred by Julius Frlckor, Manor Farm, Stalbiidge, Dorset: #. BosUdon 
Eminent B 1794, d. Suddon Foe S 2970 by Heale War Lunn 24172, 

3041 IV. (22.)—'J, T, Eason, for Woodhouse Bepufcation 2nd, born April 4; s. Heale Nutmeg 
2ad 26448, d. Bridge Beauty Spot S 4664 by Magna Prince B 404. 

3037 V, (21.)—Canpoed Sohools, Canford, Wlmborne, for Stalbiidge Happy Girl, bom March 
14, bred by Lord Stalbrldge, Stalbrldgo Park, Dorset; s. Manor umpire B 1660, d. 
Motcombe Happy Girl 19th S, 7017 by Manor ^gmallon B 1283, 

3053 E. N.—liT.-Coi. H. G. THOMSON, D.S.O,, Hill House, Berkswell, Coventry, for Lagenis 
Victoria Margaret. 

H. C.—3032. C.—3033. 3038, 3043, 3046, 3057, 

Class 347 .—Berkshire horn in 1927, on or after July 1. 

3070 I. (210.)—Feank Townend, Hlghfleld, Moor-Allerton, Iieeds, for Highdeld Princess 
Eoyal 67th 8 7936, born July 2; fr. Hlghttold Royal I^gmalion 8rd B 852, d. Hlghficld 
Princess Royal 24th S 5296 by Hlghfleld Marina Baronet Srd B 1109. 

3061 n. (25.)— JosUTTA Bail, Southworth Hall, Warrington, for Southworth Primula 0th, 
born Aug. 7 } a. Heale Nutmeg 2nd 26448, d. Southworth Primula 3rd by Swinton Printer 
B 1309. 

3067 HI. (23.)—J. T. Eabon, Woodhouse Farm, Andover, for Woodhouse ProRflo, bom Oot. 
7 ; s. Marksman B 1821, d. Ashe Bounti.ul 8 7088 by Heale Nutmeg 2nd 26448. 

3068 IV. (22,)—lULlus Prickee, JftJN,, BrldjM Close Farm, Hardington, Yeovil, for Bungays 
Vida, born Aug. 10, bred by M. J. Day, Bungaya Form, Stalbrldge, Dorset; e. Bungays 
Soioot B 1915, d. Bungays Pride S 4696 by Bungays Sharper B 2 m. 

3066 V. (21.)—Gbovvkey R. Close, Oeeston, Rotton, Stamford, for Geeston Ohem^ bom 
July 6; I. Geeston Toreador B 1457, d. Geeston Pride 2nd 7794 by Richings Beauty 
Royailit eth B 1454. 

3071 N.—HoK. Me8. Bevoe Warp, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Godinton Nigeria 25tb. 

H, 0*—3069. 0,-3068, 3064. 

Class 348,-*-BerMtVfl Bowst bom in 1928. 

3086 t (210 .)—Fhanx Townbnd, Hlgifleid, Moor-Allerton, Leeds, for Highfield Ptinoew 
Roym 6>th, born Jan. 7; s. HighSeld Royal President 2nd B 339, d. Hlghfleld Princess 
Royal 8th S 3319 by lYgmaUon 19872, 

3070 XL <26*)—Majoe J. A. MOREfSON, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading, for Bas&don Bridget, 
born Jan. 7; $, Hlghfleld Royal President 2nd B 339, d, Harowood Bridget S 1258 by 
Horrlard Clondyke 23100. 

3080 XH. <23.)—Major J. A. MoRRfsON, D.S.O., tor Basfldon Prinoess Ro^ bom Jan. 5; 

«. Hlghfleld Roy Pygmalion 8th B 1676, d. Hlghfleld Princess Royal 41st S 1784 by 
l^hflold President End B 339. 

3081 XV. (82.)—Thomas EnwAun Puasu, Chapel Farm, Swinton, Malton, for Chapel Mai> 
garet, born Jan. 1; s. Hammonds Carrier B1022, d. Swinton Live Margaret S 6444 by 
Murrell Live Scott B 37. 

3086 V. (21.)—THE HoN, MRS. Brttor Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Godinton Plnn^ 
keHe dtCL bom Jan. 81; a. Hlg^eld Rcy President 8th B 1605, a. Promise S 6265 by 
PambSnpresIdent 22782. 

3074 R. N.—E. GLifTON^BROWN, Butuham Grove, Burnham, Buoks, for BnmhamKrofyah lit. 
H, 0.—3076. 0.—8076, 8078,3084. 

Cttp.W. T. Eason. 

R. N, Iw Onp.*—F rank Townknd. 

29801 2997, 3040, 8067 SMolil 110.*—J. T. Eason, for Woodhouie AmannUah, Woodhonie 
iNmus, Woodhouie Reputation, and Woodhouie ProUflo. _ . 

2976JKIOO, 3046, 3078 Speoial 457—JGLms FR 2 CKSR, JON., for Bridge BUeyitone, Bridge 
wf^oon. Bridge Patlenoe and Bridge Daphne 2nd. 

2990, 30U6,3070,3085 XL N, tor Spediaf?—FRANK TowNBKD, for Highfleld Royil Pygmahon 
Royal Preiidefit 25tb* Righfleld Prinoefla Bo;^ 57», and HIgkima PrinoeM 

Large Blades. 

Clw 840 .*—Blaoh Boars, bom in or before X926. 

8092 t (410, & Ctopion,*)—D. W, P. GotroH, Pakenham Man<^ Bury St* Edmunds, for 
VaUey imw 0 178, bom Jan, 10,1926, bred by J. 0, Olver, Woodland Valley, Ladook, 
Comwallj /. Valley Discreet i. 1397, d. Valley Vlotory 6th 123572 by VaUey 
Gremulier 2nd 29115. 


> The ** Berkshire Silver Ohallenge Cup, given through the National Pig Breeders' 
Aiiooiatfon, for the most points awarded In a oombination of entries. 

* Speela! Prlies ol £10 (First Prise) and £6 (Second Priae), dven by the National Pig 

Breeders* Association for the best groups of four pigs, bred by Exhibitor, in Classes W2, 
343, 844, 846, 847, and 348. One B<mr (at least) must be included in each group, and not 
morethanoneentry to be selected from any one Class. ' ^ 

* Silver Challenge Cup, given by the Large Black Pig Society, for the best Boar. A. Child 
Medal was given to the Breeder of the Champion Boar. 
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S096 n, (£5.)—Walthr or. WARRfflir, Deacons Farm. Staplogrqve. Taunton, for Klbbew 
Eoyal Willie 25777, born Sept. 9. 1922; *. Vahan Jack 5th 13846, d, Klbboar JLady 
Hilda iBt 68232 Baflsln«bourn squire 9063. 

3093 ra. (£3.)— Prank SAiNsnURy, Blunts Hall, Little Haverhill, for K^tngton 

Monogram B 759, bom July 6, 1926 ; s, KecUngton Triumph 20073, d. West Wratting 
Mona 102660 by Streetly Marvel 12603. . . 

3094 IV. (£2.)—John Warnb A Son, Tregonhayne ,Manor, Tregoney, Ommptmd Hoad, 
Comwall, for Tcewithen Bounder 0 853, bom July 3, 192^ bred by Wlllfam Xruscott, 
Trewithen. Sticker, St. Austell; a. Ciirgoll J2th A 143, d. Trewlthen Queen 1st 4884 by 
Treluckey Traveller 1st 30686. 

3087 V. (».)—HABBy B. Bastard, TlnMn Manor, St. Tudy, Coma^l, tor Bnten lojiw 0 
849, bom May 4, 192S; t. Comwood Daunt B 21, d. Tlnten Black Bess Slat B 270 bg 
Com’wood J,P. 2nd 28949, . _ , . . a,. « 

3091 R. N.—F. W. GitBBRi, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Weatpetherwitt Sunstur. 


Class 350.—iSargre Black Boars, bom in 1927, before July 1, 

3102 L (£10. Ss R. N, for Champion. Gynn A Son, Trealay, Camelford. Comwall, for 
Bendra Sunstar D 6, bom Jan. 2, bred by H. Stephens, Glenmorrls,St. Mabyn,Cornwall; 
8, Westpertherwln Sunstar B 473, d, Hendra Susie IXth 0 1600 by St. Teath What'e 
Want^lst 19223. ^ 

3108 XL (£6.)—John C, Ouvrr, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Cornwall, for Valley Satlefaotion 
2nd b 678, bom June 1; s. Valley Satisfaction B 693, d. Beauty of the Valley 66th 0 
606 by Valley Sportsman 23735. _ . . 

3104 XXL (£3.)—Prank SAiNSBURy. Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Kedington 
Rater D 383, bom Jan, 16; 8, Hewland Selim 0 81, d. Hodiin^n Model o 2634 by Ked- 
ington Triumph 26678. 

8101 R, H.— The Earl or DARiatotrpH, k:.C,B., Patehull Homo Farm, Wolverhampton, for 
RatshuB Heroic. 


Class 851 .—Large Black Boars, bom in 1927, on or after July 1.* 

3112 t (£10.)—W, W. WooLLANP, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Wilts, for Basdon High¬ 
lander 1st D 607, bom July 28: «. Charlwood Senior 1st B 933, d. Baydon Hightln^e 
22nd 0 3098 by Valley General 2nd 26401. 

3107 XL (£6.)—F. W. GiiBERU, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston Dhlef D 876, 
bom July 11: a.^Dooking Rajah B 821, d. Grendon Quicklime let 84626 by Tinten 
Chief 12969. 

8111 HL (B8,)—Walter J. Warren, Deacons Farm, Staplegrovo, Tauntom for Blbbear 
Royal Henry 1st D 679, bom Aug. 2^ a. Tinten Doleful Dick C 1081, d. Hlbbear Royal 
Lady 12th C 220 by lEibbear Royal Willie 26777. 

3109 B. H.—Sir Alqernon Petson, Bart., Swifts House, * Bicester, Oxon, for Swlttl 
Laurence. 

H. C.—3110. 0.—3106. 


Class 862.—JDarg^e Black Boars, born in 1928. 

3121 L (£16.)— John 0. Glove)^ Cornwood, Devon, for Comwood Lone Star B 39, bom Feb, 
1; 8. Klbbear Royalist 8th D 89, d. Comwood Lass 89th C 3010 ^ Marham Marvel £2078* 

3128 n. (£6.)—3^ Gtnn a SON, Treslay, CameHord, Comwall, for Ti^y Blue B 

87, bom Jan. 3; t. Tinten Leader 0 849, d. Westpetherwln Sunbeam A170 by tsmU* 
quite Joseph 20911. 

3131 m. (£3.)—JOHN 0. Olver, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Comwall, for Tmwitbm SatlR^ 
faction E 61, bora Jan. 6, bred by William Truscott, Trewlthen, Sticker, Bt. Amtoll; i. 
Valley Satisfaction B 698, d. Trewlthen Queen 2nd A 4886 by Treluckey Traveller lit 
30686. 

3113 IV. (£2.)— WxLrmn J. Acrekan, Langland Farm, Oaroott, Bridgwater, for XAnthmd 
Nigger E IS, bom Jan. 5; a. Langland Sambo 0 847, d. Luion Prinoosi 4th 104432 by 
Weatpetherwin Cliief Ist 14438. 

8128 V, (£1.)— Miss Kay-Movat, Firs Farm, Malvern Wells, for MoHeather Sultan 6th E 71, 
bom Jan. 3,; s. Drayton lEtaven C 139, d. McHeatoor Susan J,9tli A 5068 by Comwood 
Sunstar 30961. 

3134 R. N.—John Warne A Son, Tregonhayne Manor, Trogoney, Grampound Road, Com* 
wall, for Treveglos Dandy 2nd. 

H. C.—3126. a—3116. 

Class 868. —Large Black Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1926* 

3141 t (£10, A Champion.*)—R. Gynn A Son, Treslay, Camelford, Comwall Jor W«itp«the(N 
win Sunbeam A 170, bora Jan. 22. 1924, farrowed Jan, 3, 1928, bred by J. E, Hoard, 
Launceston, Cornwall; 8, Trevlsqulto Joseph 209X1, d. Wostpethorwln Lady 2nd A 74280 
by Valley Royal Victor 7663. 


i i^aUenge Cup, given by the Large Blaok Pig Society, for the best Boar. A Gold 
Medal was given to the Breeder of the Champion B(3ir. 

* IMaes given by the Large Black Pig Society. 

* Silver tollenge Cup. given bv the Blaek Pig Society, for the beat Sow. A OM 
Medal was given to the Breeder of the Champion Sow, 
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8139 It (fiS.)—T htb Earl of Dartmouth, K.0,B., Patshull Home Farm, Wolverhampton, 
for PaUhttU tftssie Xst B 786, Imrn June 6,1925, farrowed Feb. 6, 1928 j «. Maxwelltonn 
l^rJnce Charlie 16679, d. MaxweUtoun Lassie 63rd A 100792 by Cornwood Marvel ith 
21636. 

3148 in. (£3 .)*—Frank SAiNSBunr, Blunts Hail, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Kedington 
Oomtanoe 2nd 128718, born July 2l, 1923, farrowed Feb, 11, 1928; s. Ashby LeK 24747, 
d. Gage Opaque 2nd 99280 by Streetly Orpheus 17391, 

8146 IV. (£2.)—John Warnr & Son, Tregonnayne Manor, Trogoney, Grampound Eoad, 
Cornwall, for 8?inten Black Bess 48th A 3460, bom June 12,1924, farrowed Jan. 6,1928, 
bred by H. B. Bastard, Tinten Manor, St, Tudy; s. Cornwood J.P, 2nd 28949, d. Xinten 
Black Bess 34th 38340 by Cornwood King John 8271. 

8146 V, (£1.)—Walter J, Warren, Deacons Farm, Staplogrove, Taunton, for Pednor Lass 
fith B 292, bom Jan, 14,1926, farrowed Jan. 9,1928, bred by B. W. Edwards, Pednor 
House, Chesham: a. Pednor Boyal 2nd 29889, d, Treveglos Lass 20th A 44732 by 
Vahan Melva 2na 5691. 

8147 lEt, N.— Welbeok Estates Co., Ltd., Mansfield Woodhonse, Hotts, lor Holbeok Beauty 
2nd. 

H. 0.-~8149. 0.—3140. 


Class 864 .—Large Black 8ov>9, born in 1927, before Jnly 1. 

8154 I. (£10, & B, N, for Champion.')— THE Barl op Dartmouth, K.C.B., Patshull Home 
Farm, Wolverhampton, for Patshull Susan 1st D 588, bora Jan. 1; s. Patshull Prince 1st 
B 405, d, Grondon Susan 6th A 284 by Kialton Hero 13241. 

3166 It (£6.)—D. W. P. GoUQH, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Powlmere Daunt* 
less Ist D 1470, born Jan. 0, bred by W. JacKsou, Fowlmere, Cambs; s. Basslngboum 
Hwl 2nd B 641, d. Fowlmere Dauntless 121246 by Fowlmere Prior 20676 

8161 X£t (£8.)— John Warne dt Son, I’regonhayne Manor, Ttegoney, Grampound Hoad, 
Cornwall, for Treveglos Clematis D 2664, born May 20, bred by John Wame, Tregon- 
hayne Manor; s. valley Midnight B 943, d. Valley Clematis 16th A 6783 by Valley 
Sportsman 287368. 

8167 IV. (£2.)—H, Gynn <& SON, Treslay, Camelford, Corawall, for Hendra Susie 15th D 18, 
bom Jan. 2, bred by K. Stephens, St. Mabm Cornwall; s, Westpethert^n Sunstar B 
478, d. Hendra Buslo 11th 0 1500 by St. Tenth What’s Wanted 1st 19228. 

8169 V. (£1.)—frank SAINSBURY, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for K4dington 
Model 2nd D 1426, bora Jan. 16; s. Hewiand Selim 0 81, d/Kedlngton Model B 2534 by 
Kedington Triumph 26678. 

8162 E. B# Bennett, Holt Castle Farm, Worcester, for Ambo Dido Stlu 
a* C.--3X66. 


OlRSS 865. —Large Black 8<yws, bom in 1927, on or after My 1. 

8169 t (£10.)—J ohn H. Glover, Cornwood, Devon, for Mnfleld Lass D 1190, bora July 1. 
bred by Major H. C. Few, Drayton Lodge, Hlnfleld, Battle, Sussex: s. Docking Spitefnl 
0 1006, d. Nlnfield Lovebird 1st 0 862 by Drayton Donselon A 1808. 

3170 a. («i)—H. Gynn <Ss Son> Treslay, Camelford, CorawalL for Treslay BeOe 12th D1882, 
born July 20; «, Troelay Boy B ll, d. Westpetherwin Sunbeam A 170 by Trevlsquite 
Joseph 20911. 

8176 at (£8.)—frank Sainsbury. Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill for Kedington 
Constanoe 12th D 2464, horn Aug. l; s. Kedington Brigand C 668, d. Kedington Con- 
stance 2nd 12871$ Ashby Lex 24747. 

B167 IV. F. W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellnston, Derby, for OheUaston Lucky Gueen 
lit D 2038, bora July 81; s. Docking ilajah B 821, d. Dra:^n Lynxeye 1st A 6180 dy 
Drayton's Koyal Son 4th 27688. 

8177 V« (IX*)—frank SAIN8BVRV, for Kedington Constance 15th D 2470. born Aug, 1; s. 
Kedington Brigand 0 663, d. Kedington Constance 2nd 128718 by Ashby Lex 24747. 

8164 E. H,—WiLFiun J. ACREUAN, Laiiglaud Farm, Catoott, Bridgwater, for Langland 


Olaii 356ii*~-I^7p6 BUch f>om in 192B, 

3195 t (£10 »)—John Warne <fc Son, Tregonlmyne Manor, Tregoney, Grampound Hoad, 
Cornwall, for Banns Pawl 1st B h bora Jan. 8, bred by W. Hoakin, Boscarae, Pen- 
sauce ; s. Trewithen Prince 2nd 0 275, d. Banns Biddy 2nd 0 4382 by FentongoUen Amir 
2nd B 429* 

8186 It (£5.)—JOHN H. GLOVER, Comwood, Devon, for Cornwood Lass 92nd B 60, born 
Feb. 1 i «. Klbbear Koyalist Sth D 89, d. Cornwood Lass 89th C 8016 by Martham Marvel 
22078. 

St88 m, <88.)—B. dm (fc Sos, Tieriay, Oamdftwd, OorowaU. tea Train Mlii B 1S«, 
bora Jan. 8; ». Tlnten Leader C 849, d. Westpetherwin sunbeam A 170 by Trevlsquite 
Joseph 20011. 

8184 IV. (£2.)— The Barl of Dartmouth, K.O.B., Patshull Home Farm. Wolverhampton, 
for Patshull Bangle 15th B 60, born Jan. 27: a. Patshull Prince 1st B 406, d. Patehuli 
Bangle 2nd B168 6yMcHeatl{er Bob 40th 2^968. ^ _ 

»Silver Ohafienge Cup, given by tlie Lame Black Pig Society, for the best Sow. A Gold 

Medal was given to the feeder of tbe Champion Sow, 
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8181 7. («.)—Harbt E. Bastard, Tinten Manor, 8t. Tudy, Cornwall, for Tinten Heroine 
latli E 64, born Jan 12; a, Tinten Leader 0 849, d» Tinten Heroine 1st 180098 by ilialton 
Hero 13241. 

3194 R, N.—John 0. Odvrr, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Cornwall, for Meodowsido Queen 

eth. 

H. 0,-3191, 3198. C.—3189. 

8102, 314L 8170 Gold Vflse.'—B. Gynn <fc SON, for Headra Sunstar, Westpetherwin Sunbeam, 
and Ireiday B^e 12tlL 

3101,8189,3154 E. tot Gold Vase.^—T hd Eakd off BaRTMOPTH, K,C.B., for PatsbuU Heroic, 

PatshnU Lassie Ist, and Patshnll Snsan Xst 


Gloucestershire Old Spots. 


Class 357, —Ghuceaterahire Old 8pot$ Boars, born in or before 1926. 

3199 L (£10.)—H. C. Bahbr, Oaklands, Almondsbury, Bristol, for Holmwood Idlywhite 6660, 
born Feb. 7, 1926, bred by Stanley H. Badock, Holmwood, Westbuxy-on-Trym; s. 
Thornbury Buffalo 5542, d. Holmwood Lily the 8rd X 543 by Bastacott Roger 6303. 

8202 n. (£5 .)-—Shbrriff & SON«, Lemaford, Hatfield, for Hempstead Spot 6619, born Jan. 1, 
1926. bred by W. T. and A. G. Bailey, Grist House Farm, Hemel Hempstead; a. Hemp¬ 
stead General 6498, d. Hempstead Daphne 2nd 17864 by Clevehlll Jim 4767. 

8201 HI, (£3.)—Bennett <fc Howard, Quarry Form, Thornbury, Qlos, for Bnmbleton Ram¬ 
bler 6748, born Feb. 11,1926, bred by the late A, D. Wlllcox, Dumbleton, Evesham; s. 
liovlngton Pirate 4497, d. Dumbleton Mias 33rd 17461 by Woodstock Duke 1541, 


Class 808 .—Olouceaterehire Old Spots Boars, born in 1027.* 

8204 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)—W. T. and A. G. BAitEr, Grist House Farm, Hemel 
Hempstead, for Hempstead Jim 9tli 5791, boro July 3: a. Hempstead General 6498, d, 
Hempstead Daphne 3rd X 540 by hashes Major 1st 4946. 

3207 H, (£6,)— Bennett a Howard, Quarry Farm, Thornbury, Gloa, for Thornbury Bandage 
5804, bom Aug, 21: s. Dumbleton Rambler 5748, d. Thornbury Banana E 063 by Maiden 
Bradley Doctor 5699, 

3203 Ht («3 .)--Stanlby H. Badock, Holmwood, Westbury-on-Trym, for Holmwood Dootor 
2nd 6778, bom May 13; s, Malden Bradley Doctor 6413, d. Holmwood Cream X 808 by 
Thornbury Buffalo 5542. 

H. C.—3206, 3208. 


Class 3 S 90 --^^uoeskrsMre Old Spots Boars, bom in 1928. 

3209 t (£10, & Champion.*)— Standby H. Badock, Holmwood, Westbury-on-Trym, for 
Holmwood Xalywhite 2nd 5818, bom Jan. 13: a. Malden Bradley Judge 5598, d. Holm¬ 
wood Beam X 809 by Thornbury Buffalo 5642. 

32X0 XL (£5,)—W. T and A. G. Baide^ Grist House Farm, Hemel Hempstead, for Hempitead 
Jim 12th 5808, bom Jan. 4; s. Holmwood Wight 5657, 4. Hempstead Daphne llth X 
759 by Hempstead General 5493. 

3213 HL (£3.)—SHBRRIFF A SONS, Lemsford, Hatfield, for Rashei Duke Xfith 5803, born 
Jan. *5; r. Hempstead Spot 5619, d. Mashes Duchess 35th X 801 by Pevensey Bruce 1st 
4283. 

H. C.--32U, 3212,32X4. 

Olaas $B9*-^hwiest$rahm Old Spots Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1926. 

3215 l (gXO, Champion,^ A Ohamptott.*)--S tandby H. Badook, Holmwood, Westbury-on- 

Jor Hdlmwood Beam X 809. bom Feb. 7,1926jteowed Jan. 18, 1928; a, !daorn« 
bury Buffalo 6542, d. Holmwood LUy Srd X 643 by Bostaeott Roger 5393. 

3218 IL (£6.)—J. F. WRiOHr, Oltou Farm, SollhuU, Warwickshire, for SoUhuH Primme 2nd 
X 938, bom June 5, 1926, farrowed htooh 29, 1928; a. Solihull Plerlot 6615, d. Solihull 
Primrose let X 924 by Solihull Major 6353. 

3216 XH. (£8.)—W. T. and A. G. Baidby, Grist House Farm, Hemel Hempstead, for Hemp¬ 
stead Daphne 4th X 541, bom Jon, 3,1925, farrowed Jan. 4, 1928; XjjaheH Major Iwt 
4946, d. Hempstead Daphne 2ad 17854 by Clevehlll Jim 4767. 


Class B$l,-^Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, bor7h in 1927. 

3219 I. (£10* R. N. for Champion,* A R. H. for Champion.*)— Stanley H. Badock, Holm¬ 
wood, W^tbury-on-Xrynj, for Holmwood LUy 10th 45 172, born Jan. 22; s. Maiden 
Bradley Doctor 6413, d, Holmwood Lily Srd X 543 by Eostacott Roger 5393, 


^ The Baydon Gold Vase, given through the Large Black Pig Society, for the best Group, 
consisting of one Boar from Classes 349,350, or 861; one Breeding Sow from Clfiiai 358; ana 
one Sow from Classes 863, 364, or 355. 

»Prizes given by the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society, 

* Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society, for the 

DOftti SIQSIXn 

for the^lSS^B^^or ^^w^ iJhrough the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society, 

or the^^S^Sow^^^ Challenge Cup, given through the Glouoeatershlre Old Spots Pig Society, 
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S226 n. Shkripf <fc SONP, ILemsford, Eatfleld. tot HmIim Onohm 40th Z 27S, born 
July 3; 9. btacott Dcdunce 5607, <1. Kashes Duchess 27th X 407 by hashes rremler 
2ntf 5428. 

8220 lU. {OO.l—'W. T. and A. 0, BaHiIiiy, Grist House Farm, Hexnel Hempstead, for Hemp- 
iteaO Daphne 27th Z 241, born July 2; », Eolmwood Wight 5657, d, Hempstead Daphne 
IHth X 759 by Hempstead General 4598. 

8226 IV* (22*)~J. F. WuioHT, Olton Farm, Solihull, Warwiclcshire, for MQtcheltroy Dady Z 
227, born July 3, bred by F. J. Jones, Mitcheltroy, Monmouth; s, Hempstead Jim 1st 
5686, d. Mltolioltroy Magpie 18426 by Birdllp Boss 1076. 

3222 B. N*~>Ja&cks D* Beak, Malden Bradley, Frome, for SXaiden Bradley Best of AH* 

H. C.—3224, 3228. 

Class 862,— Qloucestmhire Old Spots Sows, bom in 1928. 

8232 I, (BlOO—BuNNKTir & HOWARD, Quarry Farm, Thombiiry, Glos, for Thornbnry Bar- 
Nine Z 282, born Jan. 4 ; s, Dumbleton liambler 5748, d. Thombury Bar-Two X 228 by 
Ayot Page 6009. 

3220 u. (^6 .)—Stanltsy H. Badock, Holmwood, Westbury-on-Trym, for Holmwood Beam 
6th Z 305, bom Jan, 13; s. Maiden Bradley Judge 5698, d Holmwood Beam X 809 by 
Thornbury Buffalo 6642. 

3233 1X1. (23,)~-S>iRiiRiFF <fe SDKS, Lcmsford, Hatfield, for Nashes Dnohess 42nd Z 280, born 
Jan, 5 ; s. Hempstead Spot 6619, d. Nashes Duchess 36th X 801 by Fovenaey Bruce Ist 

3230 B. N.—W. T. and A. G. Baiduy, Grist House Farm, Hemel Hempstead, for Hempstead 
Daphne 30th. 

H. a—3231.8234, 3285. 


Wessex Saddlebacks. 

Class 866 ,—Wmeas Saddleback Boars, bom in or before 1926. 

8888 I, (Slo, Champion,* & E. N, lor Champion.*)—T he Hoh Francis db Modeynb and 
F. li 8. GROVES, Leasingham. Sleaford, for Slythebnrst Bar None 2336, bom Jan. 2, 
1024, bred by Dr. William H. Forshaw, Slythehurst, Ewhurst, Guildford ; a. Norman 
King Oifa 219, d. Siytliehurst Bracken A038 by Ashe Mao 2nd 080* 

3243 H, ($6.)—DoiroiAS vioKERS, Temple DInaley, Hitchln, for Freaton Dandy 2985, born 
Maioh 6,1926 ; s* Flpcrs Adrian ^8, d. Offa Doreen 4845 by Ofi'a Edmund 471, 

8289 WL DR. WlWJAW H. Forshaw, Slythehurst, Ewhurst, Guildford, for Slythehurst 
Chorister 2708, born Get, 18,1025; s* Slythehurst Ftlnce Forester 1329, d. Slythehurst 
Chance 1X80? b^ Klngsland Charlie 1812, 

3240 W, (82*)—H. H. HARRIS, New Farm, Besford, Worcester, for Oifa Hero lit 1914, born 
Jan. 1, 1023, bred by Stanley Wliite, Hammonds End, Harpenden ; a, OBa Emperor 
1170, d. Oifa Agatha 6th 2103 by Klngswalden Monument 638* 

3237 Ei N,—W. H. Davenpori?, CornmlU Farm, WaUingweUs, Carlton, Worksop, for Freston 
Oracle Xst. 

H. C.—3236,8241, C.—8^5. 

Class 86l«*—Fessesf Saddkbach Soars, bom ld27«* 

3252 I (110. dt B. H, fw ChRmpl0B,»>-DcmA8 Vigors, Temple Dlmley, Httobln, f<»r 
Freitoa Lord 3088, born Jan* 27 1 s. Freston Senator ist 2765, tf* Freston Lilac 12705 by 
l^rs Adrian 2243. 

8247 m (IISO-DR. Wit-MAM H. Forsraw, Slytbhwfflt, Ewhurst Guildford, for Csrloi o! 
Slythehurst 3024, born Jan. 6, bred bv Oswald Ellis* Bramley, Guildford:«. Slythehurst 
Frince Charlie 2713, d. Shfllinglee Heroine 2nd 9078 by Norman of Sblliinglee 1286. 
3251 m, (S8,)^H. G. Larin, Pipers Hill, temlngton, for Fipen SidtMi 3128, bom May 1$; 

nvm Baltth 2921, d. Fibers Bemim 13*11 by Coker Siwnbo 1746. 

3249 B, N,—HRS* HitmtED OREENWEMi, Smoksiaoks, Ookley, Surrey, for imdkidaoki 
BiMbefi* 

H, 0,-3258. 

Class 085 ,*—SaMMmh Boars, bom in 1998, 

3261 1, (210,)—DotraiiAS VioKBRS, Temple^ Diasiey* Hitchln. tor Frestou Dene 8142, born 
Jan. 1; s* Brandon Tomahawk 2nd 2879, d, Fieston Dowager 2ud 18782 by Pipers 
Adrian 2243. 

3258 XL <«6,)—H. H* HARRIS. New Farm, Besford. Worcester, for Bestord Hero lit 8168, bora 
l<’ob.28; s. Offa Hero tst 1914, d.BesfbrdBriada 8th 18914 &SMlllnglee Swell 2002. 
3260 HL (28,)—H. G. LARIN, Finem Hill. Leamington, for Fipen BMba^ 3147, bcma Jan, 
1^ Slythehurst Baron 2898, d. Bpers luSta {0967 by Sherfleld soott 1296, 

8209 tv. (22 ,)—Franr Hartor, Eaton Gr&n, Ltitom for Jaton Hluphi^ 81 m» 7an. 1; 

I* Freston Senator 2iid 2766, d. Eaton Shepherdesi 2|m 14182 5¥Freiton Dan 2698. 
8267^ N.—F* W, GxirbrI!, The Manor, Chellaatott, Derby, for Cheilaston Topper, 


-8264, 





i cup, given by the Weiws 
Am itT«n by the Weiseg Saddleback Fig Society* 
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Class 366. —Weasex Bad^hach Breeding Sowe, bom in or before 1926. 

S269 I. (£10, Champion,* & Champion.*)— A. FuTOiAND, IHieflley J’arm, Gmlalminff, for 
Oodalming Eve 13420, born Jan. 26,1925, farrowed Jan. 16,1028; s. ShilHnglee Apollo 
2001, d. Godaiming Bugenie 6468 by Ashe Mac 2nd 680. , ^ , . * , , , 

3267 H. (£6.)—BA. William H. Forshaw, Slythehnrat, Rwhumt, Bulldford, for Oodolming 
Mohie 7th 12349, born Jan. 19,1926, farrowed Jan. 25,1928, bred by A. Freeland, Tuealoy 
F irm. Godaiming: s, ShlUinglee Apollo 2001, d. Godalmlng Molllo 5401 by Asho Mao 
2nd 680. 

3278 ra. (£3.)— Douglas Vtokirs, Temple Dinsley, Hitohln, for Preston Dowager 2nd 13732. 
born March 6,1926, farrowed Jan. 1.1928; a. Pipers Adrian 2243, d, Oflia Doreen 4845 
by Offa Edmund 471. 

3276 IV. (£2.)— Dolphin Smith, Mactoey End, Harpenden, for Silver Dawn ol Hiwmenden 
14044, bom March 9, 1926, farrowed Jan. 24, 1928, bred by Douglas Vickers, Temple 
Dinsley, Hitchin: a. Oakley Prior 1678, d. Preston Dawn 6th 12190 by Uoyston Cicero 
1530. 

3272 V, (£1.)—MBS. MiLDBBD Gbebnwill, Smokejacks, Ookloy, Siuroy, for Smokejaoks Belle 
13673, bom Aug. 3, 1926, farrowed Jan. 12, 1928: a. Siythehurst Bar None 2336, d. 
Biddy of Siythehurst 12669 by Norman of Snillinglee 1286. 

3268 R. N.— Dr. WILLIAM H. FoBSHAW, for Siythehurst Baggage. 

H- C.—3279. C.—8264. 


Class 367 ,—Weaaex SaddMmh J3<yw8, bom in 1927, 

3284 L (£10.)—^A. Frebland, Tueslcy Farm, Godaiming, for Qodalming MoUie 10th 14682, bom 
Jan. 7; a. Godaiming Nero 2792, d. Godalmlng Mollle 7th 12349 by Shllllnglee Apollo 
2001 . 

8291 n. (£6.)— Douglas Vickers, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin, for Preston Onyx 2nd 13964, 
bom Jan. 20; s. Oakley Prior 1678, d. Preston Oak 2nd 12203 by Eoyston Cicero 1630. 

3282 m. (£3.>— Dr. WILLIAM H. FoRSHAW, Siythehurst, Ewhnrst, Guildford, for 01ft 
Evergreen 14498, bom Feb. 1, bred by B. 8. Bristow, Sutton^on-Trent, Newark t s. 
Siythehurst Chancellor 2794 d. Siythehurst Narcissus 12406 by Siythehurst Forest Eing 
1330. 

3288 IV. (£2.)— Frank Hartop, Eaton Green, Luton, for Preston Deltia 14022, born Jan, 7, 
bred by Douglas Vickers, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin; s. Oakley Prior 1678, d, Preston 
Dulcle 2nd 11163 by Eoyston Cicero 1630. 

8292 V. (£1,)— Alex. Wbatherhbad, Redboum Bury, St. Albans, for Redbonm Bshs 14686, 

bom Feb. 26; (Jodalmlng Norman 2nd 2791, d. Eedboum Bashful 1st 12067 by Olfa 
Horsa 1916 * 

3286 R, N.— MRS;, Milured Greenwxll, Smokejaoks, Ookley, Surrey, for Smokejaoks 
Bracken. 

H. C.—3283 


Class Z^S.—Wmex BoM^ack Botoa, bom in 1928. 

3802 I. (£10 & R. N. for Champion.*)— Dolphin Smith, Mackrey End, Har^den, for 
Hamenden Silver Dawn 3id 14676, bom Jan 24: s. Pipers Adrian 2243, d. Silver Dawn 
of Harpenden 14044 dy Oakley Prior 1678. 

3303 H. (£60— DOUGLAS VioKBRS, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin, for Preston Dido lit U678vhom 
Jan. 1; a. Brandon Tomahawk 2nd 2879, d. Preston Dowager 2nd 13732 by Pipeti 
Adrian 2243. 

3304 m. (£3.)— Douglas VioKEtis, ’for Preston Luck 14676, bom Jan. 14 j ♦, Brandon 
Tomahawk 2nd 2879, d. Preston Lulu 1st 18060 bp Oakley Prior 1678. 

3299 rv. (£2,)— Frank Hartop, Eaton Green, Luton, xor Baton Sumhhie 14692, both Jan. 
16; e. Baton Lancer 2928, d. Eaton Sundial 18696 by Oakley Prior 1678. 

3290 V. (£1.)—F. W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellnston, Derby, for Chellaiton Sally 4th 14657, 
born Jan. 23; «. Preston Dolphin Ist 2967, d. Glionaston Sally 18689 by Preston Vlotor 
2610. 

3300 R. N.—H. G. Lakin, Pipers Hill, Leamington, for Pipew Ringdove. 

H. C.—3297. C.—3294, 3296. 


Essex. 


Class 869.— Soars, bom in or before 1926. 

Nwraprt, Bmo*. for BulInK Snlim W#8 
(67()0), bom Jan, 16, 1923, bred by Kemsley & Kemsley, Groat Wakerlng, Itssexj #. 
Comtek 745, d. Barling what’s Wanted 4182 by Landwlck King George 340. 
3306 H. (£6.)— William Alfred Lyon, Foxton House, Eoyston, for Laughtar 

2949 (89), bom Jan. 6, 1926, bred by A. J. Cousins, Cressing Lodge, Braintree ; a. Booth* 
Ing Laughter 2607, d. Crossing Duchess 6l8t 13760 by Cressing Angus 2nd 1839. 


* Sflver Challenge Cup, given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society, for the belt Bow 
Sow# 

* Champion Gold Modal, given by the Wessex SadOlebaek Pig Society, fw the beet Sow, 
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Class 370.— JSIsaesB Boars, bom in 1927. 

»800 t (310,E. K. Champion.')—A. OorstNS. Clresslng Lodge, Braintree, for dressing 

jfay 6th 3437 (207), bo* n Sept. 26; s. Thorley Jay 2725, a. Oressing Duohoss 43rd 12554 
6v (3rw»lng Prince 1866. 

8810 H. (36.)—KuMStny & k;i!1MS5Hit, Oronohmans Farm, Shoobtiryness, for Barling Sea 
Wave 8485 (280), born May 5; a. Barling Colonel 2798, d. Barling Una 8308 bp Oholmer 
ClOTftaack 746. 

880S m, (£3.)—H. S. A8HT017, Tmoloves, Tngatestono, for Hoothing Laughter 13th 8209 
(102), bom Jan. 3, bred by W, Ultchle, Marks Hall, Margaret Boding, Bumnow; s. Xewes 
lUnghter 1953, d. Boothlng Betty 13884 by Walden Generosity 998. 

8813 B. N.—J. BKOUTAnn TxKjriQY, Eickllng, ITewport, Bssex, for wckUng Sultan 8th. 

H. 0.—3812. 0.—8814. 


Class 871.— Besex Boars, bom in 192$. 

8316 I. (£10.)—WnnUM ETTOHIB, Marks Hall, Margaret Boding, Bumnow, for Boothing 

Kaiser 8446 (165), bom Feb. 16 ; s. Peace Kaiser 8288, d. Barling Biddy 16948 by Oresslng 
Dxike 7th 2271. » j 

8317 n. (£6*)— WmiiAM EiTom, for Eoothing Kaiser 8rd 8456 (293), bom Feb. 16; «. 
peace Kaiser 3233, d. Barling Biddy 16948 by Crowing Buke 7th 2271, 

3316 nt (£3.)—A. J, CouBiNS, Cresslng liOdge, Braintree, (or Oressing Jay 6th 8489 (268), 
born Jan. 16; s. Thorley Jay 2726, d. Cresslng Pickle 7th 15634 by Ckesslng Angus 2nd 
1830. 

8319 E. E.—E. G, WoodaXiI., Anne Croft, Bllsby, Alford, Linos, for Anorolt Jester Snd. 


Class 872.—JB^wea? Breeding 8om, bom in or before 1926. 

8322 I, (£10.)—KKMBniBy dr KBMStBY, Crouohmans Farm, Shoeburynesa, for Barling Aster 
6676 (4306), born Jan. 21,1922, (arrowed March 21,1028; s. Ohelmer Cornsaok 746, d. 
Barling Poppy 4184 by Loshley Soviet 863. 

8880 n, (£6.)—J. ESfliNAtD TiNwat, EloWIng, Kewport, Essex, for Elokllng Charlotte 6th 11466 
(7376), bom Attg. 26, 1928, farrowed Jan. 20, 1928; s. QosOeld Scout 2nd 627, d. 
lUckUng Charlotte ist 6848 by Hubbards Admiral 45. 

8821 m (ft.)—G bobob Biwoos, Wirswall, Whitchurch, Salop, for Eoothing AUce 16126 
(10489), bom May 10,1926, farrowed Jan. 2,1928, bred by W. Bitoble, Margaret Eodlng, 
Bunmow j s. Tewes Laughter 1968, d, Walden AUce 2nd 10812 by Comard Baniel 1407. 

8826 tv, (i^.)—X. H, SocHOK, Tanhetd Tye, West Hannlngheld, Chelmsford, for Barling Ash 
169B4 <10266). bom March 29,1925, farrowed Feb. 6,192^ bred by Kemsley d Kemsiey, 
Barling, Great Wakering; r. Creasing Powerful 1988, d. Barling Baisy 4186 by Lashley 
Soviet 868. 

8828 E. E.—Harolp S. StFOKSV, Harewood, Leeds, for EoUeihy Lady* 

H. 0.-8827. 


Class 873*.— Bows, bom in 1927,* 

8842 L (110, Sc Champion.')—J* EKamim TzKKBt» ^i<3li^Ung, Kewport, Essex, (or EiokUng 
Xrasiure 15th 17070 (1045^, bom Jan. 12; Barling Sultan 1498, d. EiokUng Treasure 
X3th 17670 Cresslng CkuditMi 2nd 2267. 

8840 XL (£6.)—J. Eboinapp Twmr, for EiokUng Emerald 10th 19114 (1480), bom Jan, 28; 
I, Barling Sultan 1498, d. ElckUng Emerald 7tb 14160 by l^imton Belgnier 771. 

8888 XXL (E8.)—A. J. Cotmurs, Crossing liodge, Braintree, for Creasing Bachesa S8th 18882 
(982). bom Jan. 6: s, Cresslng Angus 16th 2848, d. Oressii^lDuchess 6Ut 18760 by 
Crying Attttui 2nd 1889. ^ , 

8381 XV. (£»,)—H. S. AR07ON, Trueloves, Tngatestone, for Tmelovee Lightiome 18406 (1184), 
bom Maroh 6i i. Barling Governor 2498, d. Tmeloves Goldh^ 16406 ^ Cresslng 
Majw 8td im .. 

8887 V. (il,)—WiuuE Errmia, Marks Hall, Margaret Boding, Bunmow, for EooU^ng 
^dy bom July 8 ; t. Pan Emmt 2698, d. Barling Biddy 16948 by Cresslng 

8886 E. E,—KkiisnW St Kmsm't, Crouohmans Farm, Bhoeburyness, for BarUng Hover* 
H, 0*-—8884* 

Class 374*— Sows, bom in 192S* 

8340 t (£10.)—KimmT Sc Kmiamv, Orouohmans Farm. Shoeburynesa, (or Barling Osprey 
19188l[l680), bom Jan* 8; *, Barling Colonel 2708, d.FryemlngFloret 114966y Bam 
iton Claudius Ist 7« 

8849 XL (16.)—J. EaomAnn TmimT, EiokUng, Kewport, Eoex, (or Etekling Treainre 17^ 
19116 (1488), bom Jan. 22; s, Eoothing Laughter 10th 8148, d. EiokUng Treasure 12th 
17674 by Oresslng Claudius 2nd 2267. 

8860 XXX. (iS,)—J* Emoikadp TiKimT, for IBiokUng Tteasnie 18th 19118 <1440), bom jfaa. 
22 ; », Eoothing Laughter 10th 8148, d. iSdIng Treasure 12th 17574 by Clan* 

dlui £ttd 2267* 
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3843 tv. (S2.)—H. S. ASHTOtr, Trueloves, Ing&teatone, for *rruelovM aVIaid 19104 (1533), born 
JTan. 3; «. Blowing Angus Ist 3015, d, Trueloves Gushing 15430 by Fryornlng Generosity 
1861. 

3847 B, N.—WtxxUM Ai»EBD LtON, Boxton House, Eoyston, for Foxton Dttohew Jind. 

H, G,—8348. 


Long Wliite Lop-Eared. 

Class 876*—Tionflf White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in or before 1928. 

3852 t. (810,)—H. B. Bbnnbtt, Holt Castle Farm, Worcester, for Harberton Honour 1152, 
bom July 6, 1926, bred by H. Tope, Hattervllle, Ipplepen, Kewton Abbot, Devon; s, 
Harberton Honesty 61^ a, Harberton Bo-peep 799. 

3864 XL (£6.)—Qborgb H. Eustiob, Bezurrell, Gwtnear, Hayle, for Afton Cm Boy 1122, born 
Jan. 16,1926, bred by bfr. Fearse, Afton, Totnes; «. Yoalinpstono Sunday 058, d, Cory- 
ton Beauty 2663 by Ooryton General 682. 

3368 HL (£8.)—WitUAM Bbacbt, Manor House, Martbam, Groat Yarmouth, for Flegg 
Confidence 1410, born Nov. l, 1926; e. Ford (jonfldence 1018, d, Oodwell Mary 3893 by 
Ipplepen Sultan 652. 

3366 R. N.—W. H. NBal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Yealmpstone Ben 4th. 

H. C.—3356, 


Class 876 .—WhUe Lop-Eared Boars, horn in 1927, 

836S I. (£10.)—Gboboe H. Bustiob, Bezurrell, Gwlnear, Hayle, for Yeftlmpttone Captain 
1696, bom March 14, bred by W. H. Neal, Yealmpstone, Plympton; s, Axworthy Cap¬ 
tain 1370, d. Yealmpstone wlncess 4th 413 by Either General 2. 

8360 H. (£6.)-“W. H. Nbaii, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Tealmpsinne Ben 7th 1660, born 
Ja^ II; e. Axworthy Captain 1370, d. Yealmpstone Prlnceae 78. 

8861 Ht (£8.)—WlULiM J. Westlakb, Godwell, Ivybrtdge, for Godwell Model 6th 1684. bom 
April 14, bred by W, J. Westlake <& Sou, Godwell; i. Godwell Bob 1224, d, Godwell 
^ Dal^ 8849 by Lukesland Hero 842. 

3367 R. N.—Gborge H. Buswob, for Alton Baron, 
a C.—8369. 

Class 877,— Lori^ White Lop-Eared Boars, born in 1928. 

3865 I. (£10.)—A. Paexripqb <fc SONS. Mordref, Plympton, Devon, for Priory Bent Payer 6fch 
169^ born Feb. 1; t. Priory Mill Mon 7th 1216, a. Priory Amiable 14tn 4601 by Qulth^ 
Marquis 746. 

8367 a (£5,)—WnxuM J. Westlake, Godwell, Ivybridge, for Godwell Dandy 1676. born 
S''SI? Godwell; $, (Jodwell Sultan 2nd 1114, d. (lodwll 

Beauty 8th 4859 by Yealmpstone Ben 8rd 988. 


1st, 

H. 0,—3862, 8368. 


C.—3366. 8869. 


Claaa ZTSr^Long White Lop-Eared Breeding Bows^ horn in or before 1926. 
^76 L (£10, Ss Chamiidott.')—W. W. WooxmAEP, Baydon Manor, Bamsbury, Wilts, fnr 
DoohM*7tti*77^ tomMuroh24, lB28,i»nniw«iJ lf«ifr^^Mdb. a* 

fvtS*“is* *®®> * ®«voA m Puobewsfios ty 

8876 n. (M, & It H. to Otampton.')—W. W. WooMiim,, for DwomUi, DaoluM Stt 477B. 
l^rch 24, 1926, farrowed Jan 29,1928, bred by H. J. Klngwell, ToSes, Devon: 

XT*'?? I^ovonshlre Duchess 2166 by Yealmpstone Pan Van ust 
Garthgynan, Euthln, for Devonihlre Fashion 6111, 
bom July 2,1980, farrowed Jan. 8,1928, bred by H. J. Kingwoll, BowffiniSo; 

8374 Vn Bmpr^ 8417 5y\oaimp»tono Pan You 

Class 879.—Jjon^ White Lop-Eared Sows, born in 1927,* 

8881 t (£10.)—W. H. NiUL, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Yealmpstone Vanity 2nd 4885 
Axworthy Captain 1870, d. Anderi)n Apri^%h feliT ^ 

Ivybridge, wr Godwell Beauty 8th 4869, 

Garthgynan, Ruthin, for Gwenyllt Beauty 2 nd 
8 u?uin^? 2 ^“^' * Masterpiece 1084, d. (iodwell beauty S'Wef^n 

8S88JEL N.—Wtw^^ J, Wbstlakb, for Godwell Beaniy 16th. 

A* w.—8377, 3878, 


* PUm, by tto Nsttoori Lwag Wblt# liOp-Mwd in j Soeitty. 
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Class 880 .^—Long WhiU Lop-Eared Sows^ born in 1928. 

3386 I. (filO.)—WiiMAM Braoey, Manor House, Martham, Great Yarmouth, for Hegg WWte 
Heather 5527, born tTan. 13 ; 9 . Flegg Conscience 1410, 4, Flegg White Heather 2nd 
4041 bu Vcftlmpetone Pan Van 148. 

3388 n. (£6.)— "Obokoe H, EtJBTicE, Bozurrell, Gwinear, Hayle, for BesmrrelJ Mona 6673, 
born Jan. 7 ; s. Krme Hero Ut 1056, d. BessurrelJ Mary 4th 4821 by Afton Gay Boy 1122. 

8301 in. (£3,)—A, Partridgb <Sr Sons, Mordref, Plympton* Devon, tot Priory Xiiasne 7th 
5681, bora Fob. 1; tt. Priory Mill Man 7th 1210, 1 Priory Amiable 14th 4601 bp Quither 
Marquis 746. 

3386 IV. (£2.)—WitWAM Bracby, for Flegg White Heather 8th 6620, born Jan, 13; a. Flegg 
Confidence 1410, d. Flegg White Heather 2nd 4041 bp Yealmpstone Pan Yan 148. 

3393 V. (£1.)—WiiiLlAM J. WEST5AKB, Godwell, Ivybridge, for Godw^ Primrose 2ocI 6540* 
born Jan. 8, bred by W. J. Westlake <Sr Son, Godwell; s. Godwell Sultan 2nd 1114, d. 
Godwoll Beauty 8th 4869 bp Yealmpstone Ben 038. 

3384 E. H.—H. E. BENNETT, Holt Castle Farm, Worcester, for Holt Castle Alma 1st. 

H. 0.—3380, 3304. C.~3302, 3395. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM- 
Butter. 

Class 881 .—Two Pounds of Ereah Butter, without any salt, made up in gZostft 
pounds, from the mm of Channel Island, Devon or South Devon Cattle 
and their crosses* 

8 I (£4.)—Cai»t. B. Jenkins, Netherlelgh, Haylo. 

10 li. B. Matthews, Kilkhampton, via Holsworthy. 

18 HI. f£l.>—MRS, JOHN Wav, West Bridge, BIshopsnyinpton. 

34 IV. (IO 1 .W 0 HN Horthcott, Colaloggett, Bodmin. 

6 V. (6s.)-F. W, B. Ghbbxns, Swalclifife Park, Banbury, 

1 B. N.-*H 18 Majesty the Kxho, Sandringham, 

K. C.--6, ll, 13. 0*—7,12^ 17. 

Class SSB.—T'tw Pounds of Fresh Butter, withouA my saU, made up in jolain 
pounds, from the mUk of cotfie of any breeds or cross other than those mentioned 
in Glass 381. 

20 X. (£4,)—Mrs. HniB, Smallwood, Sandbach. 

24 H. (£2.)*^Mi88 B, H. Bobxnson, Eed House Farm, Llvorton, lofturf. 

26 m. (aXO—Miss A, M. Warp, Foggathorpo Hall Farm, Selby. 

26 IV* (10i.)‘-»Mi8S Jessie M. Beloon, Manheirs, Grampound. 

22 32.3jif.—Mtt8. W, Ifi. Mtr»o, Slade House, Thornthwaite, Harley, Harrogate. 

Clam 8SB«'»-SVo Pounds of Fresfk Butter, slightly saMed, made up in plain pounds, 
from the milk of Channel Idmd, Dmm or Stni^ Dmn Cmk md their 
crosses* 

30 t <£4.)**«M»8,1». Matthews, KUkhampton, via Holsworthy. 

47 II* John Way, west Bridge, Blshopsayin^n, 

43 IH, (£1.)—John Northoott, Ootaloggett, Bodmin. ^ . . .. , 

42 IV. (10i.)-^Tke MARqvjg Of HoRTHAttPTON, I>.S.O„ Cwtle Ashby, Korthampton. 

32 V. henry J. BtrHKiTT, Yhe JS^otory, Drayton Beauchamp, Aylesbury. 

28 E. N.—Hm Majesty the Kino, Sandringham. 

H. 0,-31, 84, 40, 46. 

Cla«8 ZM*^Tm Pounds of Fresh BuUer, sUgMy saUed, made in plain pounds, 

from the mUk of came qf any breed or cross other tAart those mentioned in 
Class m 

53 I. (£4.)—Mbs. HiiiXr, Smallwood, Sandbach, . 

50 IX. (££«)—Mrs. S. J. BEAEbE, Broadlesa Gate Farm, Hewblggln, Hlddletcm^'imTeesdale. 

68 III, (£1.)—Miss S. H. Eobinson, Eed House Farm, Dlverton. Loftus, 

60 IV. (lOi.)—Mms A. M. Ward, Foggathorne Hall Farm, SMby. 

60 V. (sa)—H iss Jessie M. Seddon, Manheirs, Grampound. ^ 

66 % Mita* W. B. Mvdd, Blade House, l^homthwalte, Dsrley, lecarrogate* 
3S.Cr-62,6A 
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Class ZS5.^Three Pounds of Fresh BvMer, slightly salted^ made uf in pounds 
in the most aUractive marketable designs* 

66 1 <£4.)—Ij* Matihiws, KUkhampton, via Holaworthy, 

62 XL (£2.)—Mrs. E. B. Bebr, »v^ otn^. ^ ^ 

72 WL <£1.)—Miss S. H. Bobinsos, Bed House Farm, I'lyerton, Loftus. 

71 IV. (lOs.)—T hb Marquis or Korthampton, D.S.O,, Castle Ashby, Northampton. 

61 V. (6s.)—H is Majbsxy thb Kino, SandrlnKham. 

69 E, N.—JT. PIBRPON® MORGAN, Wall Hall, Watford, 

H. 0.—65. 


Cheese. 

Made in 1928* 

Class 886**—jTtuo Cheshire Cheeses^ Colouredf not less than 40 lb* each* 

95 t (£6.)— Tom Young, SlclUy Oak Farm, Cholmoudeloy, Malpas, 

89 n. (£3.)—W. E. Moors, Baddiley Farm, Nantwieh. 

9S HL (£2.)—W. S. Wright, The Blackhurst, Baddiley. Nantwich. 

90 IV, (10s.)—E obbrt Walker, Russia Hall, Tattonhall, Chester. 

82 V. (6a.)—W, H, Hobson, Woodhey Hall, Nantwioh. 

74 B, N.—P, V, Cooke, Tattenhall liall, Chester, 

H. 0.—68. 0.—76. 


Class 887. —Two Cheshire Cheeses, Uncohured, not less than 40 lb* each, 

U6 I. (£5.)—Tom Young, Sloilly Oak Farm, Cholmondeloy, Malpas. 

109 n. (£8.)—F. A. Moore, The Graime, Gheckley, Nantwlch. 

99 HL <£8.)—R. R. Cooper, Ridley Hill Farm, Tarporley. 

103 rv. (10s.)—W. H. Hobson, Woodhey Hall, Naatwioh. 

107 V. fOaj-^BORQB Major, Manor House, Peckforton, Tarporley. 

106 RJJ.—W. Lea, Lacon Hall, Wem. 

H.O.—110, 0.—113. 

Class 888# —Two Cheddar Cheeses, not less than 50 26# each* 

118 t (£6,)— John Gibson, Bryburgh Dairy, Castle Douglas, 

120 It (£3,)—H. H. PioKfORD, Patney, Devizes. 

119 HL (£2.)— Samuel MoMinn, Torrs Dairy, Kirkcudbright. 

121 R. N.—frank Pobtoh, Leigh Farm, Wlncanton. 

H. C.—123. C.—124. 


Class 889*— Cheddar Truckles, 

131 I. (£6.)—Frank Portoh, I^lgb Farm, Wlncanton. 

129 It (£8.)— Samuel MoMinn, Tons Dairy, Kirkcudbright. 

128 HL (£2.)—John Gibson, Dryburgh Dairy, Castle Douglas. 
183 TV. (lOs.)— Sidney T. white, Sock Dennis Farm, llchester, 
126 B. N.—GEORGE Barnes, Eatherleigh, Wlncanton* 

H. 0.—132. 0.—184. 


jClass Staffordshire or Derbyshire Cheeses, 

137 t (£6.)—J. M. NUTTALL A Co., Ltd., Dove Dairy, Hartlngton, Buxton. 

138 n. (£3 .)—Herbert Richardson, The Orchards, Cotesbach, B-ugby. 

136 Ht (£2 .)—Bast Anglian Institute op Agriculture, Oholmsfora. 


135 


rf:i.vr»>i.vuui;vnja, vuviinDjvjru* 

-CHEDDAR Valley Dairy Co., ltd., Rooksbrldgo, Axbrldgc. 


Class 891. —Two Leicestershire Cheeses, 

143 t (£6.)—John Harrison, I'allton, Rugby. 

S; Homo Farm, Ashioy Parva, Rugby. 

SS* Knight a Co., The (Sieese Dairy, Seagravo, Loughborough, 

??? Burohnall, Manor House, Aston Flamviile, Hlmskloy. 

146 B. N,—Herbert Richardson, The Orchards, Ooteabaoh, Rugby, 

H. 0.—147* 0.—140. 


Class 892.—Two Stilton Cheeses, 

h Nuttall a CO., Ltd,. Dove Dairy, Hart.ington, Buxton. 

JSS ^ Nether Broughton, Melton Mowbray. 

S* Manor Farm Dairy. Kettier Broughton, Melton Mowbray, 

ili J^va9s*)';7Miss I^bella MoKair, The Dairy,%ymeswold, Igjughiorough ^ 

X' t?s.)-UNiTED Dairies (WHOLESALED Ltd,. Harby, Melton Mowbray 
158 B. k—tJNiTED Dairies (Wholesale), Ltd., Swopstone, Uloester, 

H. 0^162* 0#—148* 
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Olan 893.—fTtw Wendeffi(d6 Oheeaea, StiUon shape, 

164 I* M18S BuiTtT JTanui M0DD» Aldborough Dairy, Boroughbrtdge. 

166 H, fll NUTiPALL <ft Oo., X.TO., Dove Dairy, Hartlngton, Buxton. 

166 in. Eowntoib a Son, Covorham, WClduleliam, 

163 B* K.—MISS BAOHiflii Jambs, Great Llanoayo, Usk. 

Class 894.— Two GaorphiUy Cheem. 

176 L (65.)—JHiNKnr JoNBS, Owm, Orlckhowell. 

176 n, Mas. T. John, Enthln Farm, Llanilid, Penooed, Bridgend. 

174 HI, (6S.)—-Miss BachbIi Jabibs, Great Blancayo, Usk. 

172 IV, (10#.)—Mrs, W. Harris, Glenusk, Nantydeny, Abergavenny, 

171 R, N.—Miss CJimak Howards, Cefn Booth, Llanfedw, CJamifl. 

H. 0.—173. 0,—160. 

Class 395.— SmaU Cheeses, not exceeding 6 16. each, of Cheddar or Cheshire 

character, 

180 I, (64.)—Miss Oiwan Edwards, Cefn Foeth, Blanfedw, Cardiff, 

186 n. (62 .)—Fiunk Fortoh, I»oigh Farm, Wlnoanton. 

184 nL (M.)—W. E. MooRH, Baddlley Farm, Nantwloh, 

188 tv, (lOe.)—H. S. and W. G. Whittakrr, Wardlo Bridge Farm, Kantwlob. 

186 V, (6a.)—H, H. Fiokford, Patney, Devizes. 

178 E, N.—CHEDDAR ValIiBV Dairv Co., IitD,, Rooksbrldgo, Axbridge. 

H. 0.—188. 0.—182. 19 » 


Class 896*—^160 3maU Cheeses, mt exceeding 6 16. each, of StiUon or 
Wenshydah character, 

101 t (64.)*^. M. Kutitadd a Co., LtD., Dove Dairy, Hartlngton, Buxton, 

107 H. (69.)—WamBR ds Eiohardson, Hlokling Lodge, Klnoulton, 

106 m, (61 .)—Frbd Wrbstbr, Shoby Priory, Melton Mowbray, 

103 IV, (lOs.)—J. W, Simpson, West Arrathorne, Oatterlok. 

104 B. N,—HBNRr Thompson <fc Sons, L®d., Nether Broughton, Melton Mowbray. 

SL 0*—*1M# 0»*^102. 


Class 897.—STwo Soft Cheeses, made from whole mUh, 
100 t (64,)—G. E, H. Bishop. The Hall Farm, UWeethorpe. Eugby. 

208 XX. (68.)— Miss Dorothy Hodoson, Hall Farm Dairy, uileathorpe, Eugby. 
202 HI* (61.)—Hasp A.n0Man Ikstitdtb op AoriouZiTDRb, Oholmaford. 

206 IV. (lOi.)—J bnkin Jonbs, Cwm, Crickhowell. 

200 f, (6«.)— Frbd Wbbstbr, Shoby Frlom Melton Mowbray. 

207 E. N.— Francis W. Tomdinson, Hall Farm Dairy, UUeethorpe, Eugby. 

H. 0.*—108. 0.*—208. 


Class 898.— Cheeses, made from cream without the addition of rennet* 

210 t. (64.)—His Majbstt thb Kino, Sandringham. 

214 XX. (£$.)—Miss M. H. Gordon, 51a Ashby Eoad, Loughborough. 

212 XBt, (61 .)—East Anquan Xkstithtb op AORiotmtURB, Ohelmelord. 

216 E. H«—THB MARquis OP Northampton, D.S.O., Oaatle Aehby, Northami^tou. 

H, (L—218. 0.—211. 


Cidei?- 


Class 899 *—Motiks of Cry Oder mde in X927* 


Tiverton. 


Bast., Enlghtshayes Court, 


Class 400 *—Botdes of Sweet ddetp made in 1927* 

26$ I. (68). dt 262 H. (69.)-qAPT,^F. W. CttA^HAT, EempuaU^Otder Factory. Kwwlgu 
266 m. (61), 264 I . aOi*). dt 266 V. (5a)—EiDLBR St> SON, Clehonger Manor, Eerelord. 
C.—246,274. 

Class 4Xflt^Bix BotUes of Cider, made prmions to 1927. 

284 t <6% i» 286 XU62.)—EIDIBR ds SoN. Olehonger Manor, Eerelord. ^ ^ _ 

287 EL (61)* dt 288 XV. (lOi.)—8BVBRN VALffl CiDBR Oo., LTD., Buahley, Tewkesbury. 
201 V. <k)—WioawAR CkDiE 00., Wlokwar, Gloi. 

0.-^276. 
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WooL^ 

Of 1928 clip* 

Bist PIiz^ £3 \ SoooQd Ptisse, £2 : Thitd 3Pii2e» £1; in eanh Ciais. 

Class Fleeces of Oxford Down Wool* 

fi94 I. <fe 293 n. —J. AND E. Harrison, Galnford Hall, Gainford, S.O„ Co. Durham* 

296 HL— Hugh W, Swigosj, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury* 

Class 403.—TOree Fleeces of Shropshire Wool* 

303 I, & R. N. lor Champion,* & 304 It—E. CKAia Tannsr, Eyton-on-Severa, Wrosi^tor, 
Salop* 

297 HL—Lt.^Ool. E. C, Atkins, Stretton House, Hinckley. 

H. CJ.—299. C.— 301. 

Class 404. — Three Fleeces of Sovikdom Wool* 

309 t <fc 308 PIERPONT MORGAN, Wall Hall, Watford. 

305 HL—His Majesty the King, Sandringham. 

Class 406. — Three Fleeces of Hampshire Down Wool. 

313 t dk 312 DL —WiiiiAM Todd, Little Ponton Grange, Grantham. 

810 HL—major and Mrs. Jbrvoise, Horriard Park, Basingstoke. 

Class 408.— Three Fleeces of Suffolk Wool, 

818 I. & 319 IL-Maj.-Gen. Lord Trkowen, C.B., C.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny. 

816 lit—H odibsley Bay Labour Oobony, Hollosioy. 

H. C.—314. 

Class 407.— Three Fleeces of Dorset Down Wool* 

3211 & 320 It— Leonard Tory, Tumworth, Blandford. 

Class 408.— Three Fleeces of Dorset Born Wool* 

324 I. & Champion,* & 825 It—A berbd Bead, Lower Parm, Hilton, Blandford. 

323 HL— George Mayo, Coker’s Erome, Dorcheeter. 

Class 409.—jTAree Fleeces of Myeland Wool* 

326 t 327 H.—David J* Thokas, Monaohty, Abergavenny. 

Class 410.— Fleeces of Kerry HUt ( Wales) Wool* 

383 t dk 882 It— THE MARQUESS OR LONDONDERRY, K.G., M.Y.O., Plas, Maohynllotli. 

329 Ht—E. B. Jones, WhltehoU, Usk. 

H. 0.—331. 0.—334. 

Class 411*—ITAree Fleeces of Lincoln Wool* 

336 L dk 337 HL—MAJOR W. H. Bawnsbiy, Well Vale, Alford, Lines, 

886 H.—Cbieford KiOHOBSON, Worlaby House, Brlgg, 

Class 412.—dT/tree Fleeces of Leicester Wool. 

339 L dS? Champion,® & 338 H.—J. and B. Harrison, Galuford Hall, Gainford, m. Dtirha»o. 

Class 418.— Three Fleeces of Border Leicester Wool* 
tKo Entry.) 

Class 414.— Three Fleeces of Wensleydale Wool* 

342 L—^JOHN A. WiBBiS, Manor House, Oarperby, 

840 IL—J, B. Smabbby, Birkby Hall, Cark-In^Cartmcl. 

Class 416.— Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool^from Ram of my aye. 
847 L dSf E. H. lor Champion.*—J. Egerton Quested, The Kirs, Ohorlton, Kent. 


* Second and Third Prizes In these Claeses were given by the respective Elock BtK»k 
Societies. 

»Special Prize, Jmown as the « Merchants of the Staple of EnglandPrize, given, 
for the best fleece taken from any short-woollod breed of sheep. 

4 ^ “ Merchants of the Staple of Englaml ’* Prise, given 

for the best fleece taken from any long-wooUod breed of sheep. 
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346 n.—T hb Eam o» OnUFOBD, Waldersharo Park, Dover. 

344 ni.—ARUHirn Finn, Westbrofe^ Houae, Lydd. 

Oa-345. 

Claas 416e —Three Fkecee of Keni or Bomney Mctrsh Wool, from Mwe Tegs, 

355 la—AsHLKir ST111VI5NS, Davlngton Hall, Favorsham. 

340 II.—E. W. lUKBR, Pareonago Farm, Bekesbourno, Canterbury. 

35X m.—THm Babii o» GnxiiPORD, WaWorsbare P^rk, Dover, 

He 0.—354. C.—353. 

Class 417. —Three Fleeces of Kent or Borrmey Marsh Wool, exdvding Bams anS, 

Ewe Tegs, 

369 I.—THE Baki of GtriLFORD, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

367 n. & 358 m.—L. H, and 0. W. Finn, The Mall, Faversham. 

H, C.—366. 

Class 418. —Three Fleeces of Black Wdsh Mountain Wool, 

363 I. & 362 II.—Mus. Jbkvoisb, Horrlard Park, Basingstoke. 

364 m.—MA.I.-GBN. Loan pRiflOWEN, O.B., C.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny. 


POULTRY. 

By ** Cook,’* Hen,'' and ** Gander," " Goose," are meant birds hatched previous to January 
1, 1028; and by "Cookerer* and "Pullet** are meant birds hatched in 1028* 

The Prizes In each Class are as follows: First Prize, 40s. Second Prize* 80t* 

Third Prize* 20s, Fourth Prize* IOf. Kfth Prize. 6 a 
H peolal Prizes wer^ven In the Poultry Classes by the following Clubs: Dorking, Sussex. 
Columbian Wyandotte, Bull Orpington, British Barneveldor, British Rhode Island 
Rod, British Black Leghorn, and Indian Runner Duck. 

Claott 419*— Dorfctnflf Cocks, 

2 I. ds Special <fe 4 B* K—A. J, Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

1 H.—Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grlnstead. 

3 HI.—Ualfs AXiVY, Gravel Farm, Croston, Preston. 

Class 420* —Dorking Bens, 

0 I.—WiliPREn B. OAtEY, Chacowater, 'Truro. 

7 n.—lUiiPH AiiUY, Gravel Farm, Croston, Preston, 

6 HL—A. J, Major, Ditton, X4angloy, Bucks. 

6 B* N.—Lorp Dewar, Homestair Poultry Farm, Bast Grlnstead. 

Class 421* —Dorking Oockerds, 

10 L dii B. »r* tor Special, A 12 H.—A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

IS m.—MRS. M. A. URANf, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

11 E, K*—dAKEB itooEHR, Fomoth, Blairgowrie. 


Class 422*— PuMs, 

16 L-*^«Tak»S Eooerh, Forneth, Blairgowrie. 

1,8 1I»—MRH. M. A. GiUNU, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent, 
14 HI. A 17 B* H*—A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

H* C*—16* 


Class 423*—Cfooei^ Lmgshm Cocks or Cockerels, 
10 L—LORP Dewar, Homostall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead* 

20 XL—II. Anthony* Home Farm, liuacton, Chorley. 

26 lit—W. awxNDiMiP A SON, Matlock Green* Matlock. 

22 IV*—DR. W* P. GRa)U.ETT, Orford Lodge, Hltchln. ^ 

26 B» N.—AX.FMP GxppXNOg, HlBcrest, Otis^-ende^Frlth* 

H* 0.-27* C*—SO. 


Class 424*—OrotTc? Langd^an Bens or P0ets, 

30 I,—LORD Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead. 

37 IL—B. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley* , . « .. 

81 HL A 36 E* H.—AiiFREP GiPPXNOB, Hlllorest, Ctoapel-en4e-Frltb* 
|t.C*--»3. 0.-34, 
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Class 4St^.--^Brc^ina or Cochin Oocha or Cocherals, 

38 I. <fc 42 R. K,—Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Kast Orlustead, 
44. IL—SID Butler, S Market Place, Whitton, Twlckeoham, 

43 nL—C od. R.. S, Williamson, The Graage, Rawmley, Stafford. 

H. C.—39. 0.-“40. 


Class 426.-—Bfflt/ima or Codiin Hem or FvUets, 


47 L—R. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley, ^ ^ ^ , 

45 H.— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm. Bast Gxinstoad. 

46 HL— Mrs, W. Thompson, Old Chilwell, Kotts. 


Class 427.—-JKei Svsaex Cocks, 

50 I. & B.N. for Special, & 55 DCL— Mjss. J. G. Morris, Blowburton Hall, Aston Ttrrold, 

51 H.—Lawrence Ardern, Grove, Landulph, Hatt. 

52 B. N,—Mrs. Ooldwell, Spring Grove, Milverton. 


Glass 428.— Bed Sussex Hens^ 

59 I. Special, <Si 62 IL—Mrs. J. G. Morris, Blewburton Hall, Aston Tltrold, Eorks. 

56 nX—L ord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinsteud. 

61 B. N.—MRS. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton JOrby, Kent, 

H. C.—58. 

Class 429.— Bed Smsex Cockered, 

67 L, 66 n., 63 HL & 65 B. N.— Mrs, J. G. MORRIS, Blowburton Hall, Aston Tlrrold. 
H. C.—64. 

Class 430.— Bed Stmex PuUkts, 

71 L 69 HI. & 73 E. N.— MRS, J. G. MORRIS, Blewburton Hall, Aston Tlrrold, Berks. 

74 n.—A. J. Falkbnstbin, Northover, Cross-ln-Hand, Sussex. 

H. C.—68. C.—72. 


Class 431 .—Sussex Cocks, 

76 L Special, & Cop.^LoRD Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead. 

78 n.—M rs. P. G. Morris, Blewburton Hall, Aston Tlrrold, Berks. 

85 HL—A. J. FALHENSTEIN, Horthover, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex, 

82 IF.—OoL, D. A. Chaytoi^ Pooley Hall, Polesworth, Tamworth. 

81 B. N.—B. P. Pbroival, Shuttin^n House, Tamwortb. 

H. 0,-79. 

Class 432.— Sussex Hens, 

87 L, B. N. lor Special & B. K. lor Onp,^ 93 H. 4; 90 IF.-^MRS. G. MORRIS, Blew« 
burton Hall, Aston Tlrrold, Berks. 

89 m.—M rs. M. a. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, asient. 

86 B. N.—Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead. 

H. C.—88* 94. i.—91. 


Class 433 .*—Sussex Cockerds* 

100 I.—^A. j. Falkenstein, Nortliover, Oross-ln-Hand, Sussex. 

108 n. <& 99 B. IT.— Mrs. j. G. Morrib, Blewburton Hall, ^ton Tlrrold, Borks, 
103 IH.—W. R, Younger, Auohen Castle, Moffat. 

Ill IV*—W. Goodeuidge, Wormald Green, Harrogate. 

07 V.—Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Orimtead. 


H. C.—105, 107. 


C.—102, 116. 


Class 4S4-—X^/i^ Sussex PuUcts, 

121 I. & 125 HL— Mrs, jr. G. Morris, Blowburton Hall, Aston Tlrrold, Hork <. 
}?? 5:“4i 3 ^'alkenstein, J^orthover, Oross-ln-Hand, Sussex. 

}?5 IV.-^Henry Underwood, Mowshurst Poultry Farm, Kdonbridgo. 

Dewar* Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead, 

186 B. N.—Mrs M. a. grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

H. 0.—123, 133, 0.—116, 120, 129, 132, 


Class 435 .—Speckled Sussex Cocks, 

>iaj.— Mrs. M a. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 
, Falkenstein, J«orthovor, Cross-Ia-Hand, Sussex. 

LNCis 0. Tomkins, The Bell Hotel, Bly. 


140 L Sc Special.* 

141 n.—A. J, F. 

143 HI,— Francis , __, . 

142 R. H.—A. W. H. Loveless, Priors, Keeton, Kent, 


Suss^^ Memorial Cup, given through tlie Sussex Poultry Club, for the beet Light 
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Class 486*— Speckled Sussex Bens, 

161 t—F sanom C. Tomkins, The Bell Hotel, Bly. 

144 Bf,—E. B. PltROlVAii, Shuttington House, Tftinworth. 

140 Ht 145 E. N.—A. jr. FAtKBNSTiaiN, Northover, Cross-ln-Hand, Sussex. 

H. 0.—148. a—146. 

Class 487.— Speckled Sussex Cockerels. 

164 X.—Has. M, A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

Class 488.— Speckled Sussex PuUets. 

157 X. E. N. lot Special.—A, W. H. T^0VBI»®8S, Priors, Keston, Kent. 

166 XI.— W. 11. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

161 XII.—H. Nbwman, 4, Alexander Parade, Oolney Hatch Lane, Muswoll Hill, London, N. 
160 It. H.—W. K. YotTNaEK, Auchen Castle, Molfat. 

Class 489.— Brown Smsex Cocks. 

163 L St E. K. lot Special, 165 H. & 169 IH.—OffARPES HARDY, Argos Hill, Rotherfteld. 
166 E. N*—W. E. Yodnqer, Auchen Castle, Moffat. 

H. a—167. C,—168. 

Class 440.— Brown Sussex Bens, 

174 I. Special—M rs. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

171 n„ 177 nt d5 176 E. OharIiKS HARDY, Argos Hill, Eotherfleld. 

H. 0.—m. 0.—170, 

Class 4Al*^^Brovm Sussex Cockerde, 

170 L—Mas. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

182 II.» 178 HI. St. 180 E. CHARLES Hardy, Argos HIU, Eotherffeld, 

H. 0,—181. 

Class 442,-—Bfoton Sussex PidleU. 

180 X. Sc 187 R, N.—Charles Hardy, Argos HIU, Eotheraeld, 

188 XL—A, J. Falonsthin, Notthover, O^-in-Hand, Sussex. 

188 XXL—MRS M. A. GRANT, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

H. 0^184. 0,—iss, 

OlOM 448 .—Buff 8uase» Oocks or Ooekerdi. 

101 L St Special 4s 103 XXL—A. HOWARD, <%anteoler Poultry Farm, Maidenhead. 
lOB XL 4; £ H, lot Special.—W, H. Holland, IRiverslde, Bldford-on-Avon. 

104 E. H.—John M. Johnston, ISxbury, Southampton. 

Class 444 .—BwjST Sussex Bens or PiMs, 

106 L dt £00 XL—A. HOWARD, Chanteoler Poultry Farm, Maidenhead. 

107 XXX.—N. 0, lAWRENOE, Hlldon, Eending Eoad, Wokingham. 

100 E. H.—John M. Johnston, Kxbury, Southampton, 

H. 0.—108. 0.-105. 

Class 445.— Tf Wymdotte Cocks, 

201 I—Lord Dewar, HomeetaU Poultry Farm, Bast Orlnstead. 

206 XX. A 202 XXL—E, ANTHONY, Homo X%tm, ISuxton, Ohotley. 

£04 E. 3Sf.—F. SARSON, The Hook, Aefordby, Melton Mowbray. 

21 C»—£05. 0.—203, 

Class 446.— TFiit«a WyarMUe Bern, 

207 X.—Lord Dewar, Homestall PoiUtry Farm, Bast Gtlnatead. 

£08 XX* d6 £12 XXL—E. ANTHONY. Homc Farm, Xfiuxton, Ohorley. 

210 E« H.—Hdoh Gdnn, Oaatlo villa Poultry Farm, Glouowter. 

H. 0.-200. 

Class 447*—TTAtle WytmdoUt Coeherets, 

218 L A 218 XXL—Lord Dewar, Homestall Potatry Farm, Bast Grimtead. 

220 XL A 215 E, H.—E. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorley. 

H* C.-217. 0,-214. 

Class 448.— TTAtie WycmdoUe Putkts, 

£21 L A 227 E* H,— LORD Dewar, Hom^tall Poultry Farm, Bast Grlnsteatl. 

£28 XL—Hugh Gunn, Castle Villa Poultry Fann, Gloucester, 

£24 XXL—GAYEmn, XjTD» Prestwood, Great Missenden, 

£20 XF,—E* Anthony, Home Farm, Ituxton, Ohorley, 

H* a—m. a—££8. 
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Glass 449 .—Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cocks or Gockerds, 
285 I. & 232 HL—E. ANTHONY, Homo Farm, Buxton, ^orley 
231 It— Albeht HoiiDBN, Shottle House, Shottle Gate, Horby, 

230 R, N.—B, and A. BB», BuUnapo Hall, Goosnargh, Preston. 

H. 0,-233. 


Class 460 .—Cold or Silver Laced WymdoUe Hens or Pullets, 

243 L <fe 239 H.—E, ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

238 lit—MISS E, T. LONOB, Abbot’s Hall, Stowmarkot. 

240 IV. —Hbbbbrt SBBNSitBY, Oaks Farm, Menston-in-wharfedale. 

241 R. N.— J K. Chueoh, Falrholme, Horley. 

H. 0.—237. C,—246. 

Class 451 .—Columbian Wyamdotte Cocks or Cockerels, 

246 t & Cup, & 261 n. & R. N. for Cun.— E. P. Pbrcival, Shuttington Houstt, Tarnworth, 

266 nt—w. Hakris, Little Gables, Keynaham, Somerset. 

250 IV.—8. T. Ebad, 40 China Street, Bulwell, Nottingham. 

263 R. sr,—F red Brown, Woodside, GrImB(»r, Huddersfield. 

H. 0.—248, 0.—262, 

Class 468 .—Cohmbim WyandoUe Hens or PuUets, 

267 t Spoon.— S. T, Ebad, 40 China Street, Bulwell, Nottingham. 

259 n. & B. N. lor Spoon, <2 264 IV.—Frbd Brown, Woodside, Grimsoar, Huddersfield. 

266 Ht—W. Harris, Little Gables, H^nsham, Somerset. 

262 R, H.—T. H. SHELDON, Farndon House, Newark. 

H. 0,-263. C.—266. 

Class 453 .—Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour, 

276 t—E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley, 

267 It—L ord Dbwar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grlnstead. 

274 HL— S. 0. Eobbrtshaw, Brlglands» wray, Lancaster. 

269 IV.—Gaybird, Ltd., Prestwood, Great Mlssenden, 

271 R. N.«—F. Sabson, The Nook, Asfordby, Melton Mowbray. 

H. 0.-268 0.—277, 

Class 454 .—Wyandotte Hens or PttHets, my oldier colour* 

280 t—T. A. Boardlb;^ Slyne Eoad, Lancaster. 

283 It— E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

278 nt— Col. e. S. wxLidAAtsoN, The Grange, Eawudey, StafiCord, 

282 R, N.—J. H. SPURB, 105 Wellington Street, Kettering. 

H. C.—281. C.—279. 


Class 455.—Bt# Orpington Oodifes. 

284 L Sc Special.— LORD Dhwar, Homestall Poultiy Farm, East Grlnstead. 

288 n, & R. N. for Special.— E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 
291 in. — ^Bernard Brooks, The Homestead, Lower Peover, Knu^ford, 

289 B. N,—Cook’s Poultry Farm, Ltd., Orpim^n. 

H, 0.—286. 0.—290, 


Class 453 .—Buff Orpington Mem, 
202 L—Lord Dbwar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead. 
294 H.—Cook's Poultry Farm, Ltd., Orpington. 

296 in. <fc 293 B« N.—W. J. GOLDINO, Bowons, Penshurst. 

H. C.—296. 


Class 467 *—Orpington Cocks, 

L—Pbroy T. Tick, Mill Farm, Ingworth, Norwich. 

299 n,—M iss N. Shanks. Stetohworth, Newmarket, 

<fe Sons, SotKh Eoad Nursery, Bishop Auckland, 
297 R. N.— Lord Dbwa^ Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead. 

H. C,—301. a—300. 

Class 468 .—Orpington Mens* 

fSf Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead, 

SiUNKS, Stetchworth, Newmarket, 

C, Pinniobr, The walnuts, Westbury. 

Hoylb, Savile Boyd, H^lfax. 

H. 0.—308. 


Class 469 .—Orpington Cocks, my other colour* 

309 t—H. Whitley, Primley, Paignton, 
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Clla88 460. —Orpington B$na^ my other colour* 

312 I. 310 DaWAEp Homeatall Poultry Parm, East Grlnstead. 

31X It-'E* AKfflaowy, Home Parm, Euxton, Ohorley. 

Olas0 ^Bh--^pington Cockerda^ my colour. 

313 I.—W. J. Gox<dino» BowenSp Ponshurst. 

316 H,—Pisiioy T* Txo», Mill Farm, Ingworth, Norwich, 

3X6 3^,—J. I). Kav, Stetchworth, Newmarket. 

314 3^ N,-^W. OOOE <Si SONS, St, Miwcy Cray. 

Class 462. —Orpington PuHetSf any colour, 

310 1.-—PBI10V T. TiOBp Mill Farm, Ingworth, Norwich. 

817 3nt,-~*W. J. GoiiUNO, ]^wenB, Penshmet. 

318 3C3a.-“W. COOK <S5 Sons, St, Mary Cray. 

Class 466. —Auatrabrp Cocks or Cockerels. 

320 I. & 326 V,— ICiABy BTroKK, Henley Pedigree Utility Poultry Farm, Henley-on-Thames. 
328 3 D[.—Gbouqb W. Eobinson, Orchard Poultry Farm, Barton, Yorks, 

323 A. M, Papm, Shrewton House, Shrewton. 

326 IV.'—Mrs, M. Mcgbm, Marsden House, High I^ane, Stool^rt. 

322 E. K,—Miss M. MtoTt, The Oxhay, Blddulph, Stoke-on-Trent. 

H. 0.—83L 0.-324. 

Class 464. — Austr(diOfp Bens or Pullets, 

841 3^ & 387 E. H.—I^DY Burkb, Henley Pedldree Utility Poultry Farm, Henley-on-Thames. 
830 XX.—360kB DBWAft, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grlnstead. 

3DX—Mbs. a, M. Papb, Shrewton House, Shrewton. 

389 3tV,—M bs. M. MtroBM, Marsden House, High Bane, Stockport. 

348 V.—OkOBoa W, Eobinson, Orchard 3?oultry Farm, Barton, Yorks. 

H. C.—844. 0.-84!^ 

Claw 465. — Xhubh-Laced or Partridge Marnwelder Cocks or Cockerels. 

362 X. Si Swoial* <k 867 36. N.—XXkS. A. lit PAJ^B, Shrewton House, Shrewton. 

366 XX. A; E H. lot Spooift].—W. A. SnucooK, BM Bodge. Hingdeld, Woking. 

363 XXL—Mbs. HtrKXiN0TON, Welleshoume House, Wamck. 

H. 0,-806. 0.-856. 

Claw 466.— -Pots6le-jCa6S(2 BarimMef Bens or PuMs, 

368 X. di Spedal, St 378 XL 36* N« iat Special.—3llXt8. A. M. Papb, Shrewton House, 
Shrewton. 

370 XXI.—TaoiCAS Hodgson Ss Son, IBLedsholm Farm, Ootherstone, Barlingtoru 
807 3ft. K.—IiADY BR03ffiti»T WttSON, Kabwood, Windermere. 

H. C.—881. 0.—800. 

Claw 497*-^Partridg0 Barnevelder Bens or PuUets* 

380 t Special,—M bs. IHanwabino, 4 Knole Paddock, Sevenoaks, 

384 XL St B. 31. lor Special.—F. SHADwann CMflBKB, OverhlU Stook Poultry Farm, Wol« 
verley. Kidderminster, 

886 XXL*^A>XttS LitiiJiDBN, OralgfortU, Barlsferry, Bile, FUe. 

888 XL H.—Hoblky Lodob Powithy FABif, toley. 


Class tis$*^Mlack BarneveUer Cocks or Oockerds* 

300 I. ds SpiOlal.—W adybr 0, Paynb, The Chalet, Weeton, Stevenage. 

380 XX, 0S fi* K. lor Specitt^^-Aaratra Snowdisn, Clayton Hall Poultry Farm, CrosshlUs, 


Yorks, 

301 XXL—U, B, SilADKAOSt, Eadhrook, Shrewsbury. 


daw 4B^s-^Blach Barmvdder Bens or PuMs* 

304 X, 6s Special.—WAX.!ifan C. lUtm The CJhalet, Weston, Stevenage. ^ ^ 

302 H, & E. H. lor Spaolal, 306 m.—A bshdr Skowdbn, Clayton Hall Poultry Farm, 


CroishllE, Yorks. 

306 E. N,—30. B. SJUDEACB, Eadbrook, Shrewsbury, 
Mu 0.-808, 0,-807, 


Claw S7tiu^BrUish Bhode Island Bed Singh Omb Cock 

401 L 6s E. % lot Spt^l—G. 07 Poppleton 3ftoad, York* 

300 XL—W. 3ft. ABB»Y, Croft Farm, Hessay, fork, - 

400 XXL—Eiohabd Moobn, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge ,Wlsl^. 

414 XY*—XU Howakd, Mllbeld Poultry Farm, ThlngwalL Birkenhead. 

411 E. N*—Gbobon Soorr, Peerless Pomtry Far% Mtrnela* 

H 0.-402, 408, 400, 412. 0.-Ao6, 407, 40$. 
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Class 471.— BrUiah Ekode Idani Bed Single Comb Hens. 

417 t & R» N* for Special.—GBorFRBT Spbkobr, Ueodley, Woodsgato Park, BoxhilK 

425 H.—G. H. MtrzziBWHOT, Bedlands, Tavistock. 

424 HI.—W. RoGlR Smith, tapley House, Stafford. 

426 IV, 418 B. N.—W. B. ABBEY, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

419 V.—G. Exbiby, 97 Poppleton Eoad, York. 

H, C.—422, 427, 429. 0.—421, 423, 428, 

Class 472 .—BrUiah Rhode hfmd Red Shgk 0<mb Oock&relSe 
488 I. & Special, & 442 E. N.—OBomBY Spbnobr, Boedley, Woodsgatc Park, Bexhill. 
431 H.— W. B. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York, 

434 HL—ElOBAKD Moore, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, VTlsbcch. 

443 IV.—Harry P. Hay, Gullden Morden, Boyaton. 

498 V.—Miss M, B. Miohib, Tiohbome, Alresford. 

H. C.—430, 435. 0.—433, 440, 441. 

Class 478.— Rhode Island Red Single Otmb PulktSe 

448 I. & Special,—W. K, Abbby, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

458 n,—G eoffrey Spencer, Rcedley, Woodagate Park* BexhlU. 

466 m.— Capt. a. T, Kingston, Dunsford, Exeter. 

462 IV.— W. Eogbr Smith, I^^ley House, Stafford. 

461 V.—G. H, Mttzzlbwhitb, Eedlanda, Tavistock. 

466 E. K.—R. Howard, MiUfield Poultry Farm, l^agwall, Birkenhead. 

H. C.—453, 464, 466, 464, 467, 471, 474, 608. 

0.—467, 469, 460, 470, 472. 

Class 474.— British Rhode Island Red Rose Oomb Cooks. 
f§? Alisop, Upper Hartshay, Hoage, Belper, Derby. 

477 n.—G. H, Muzzibwhitb, Badlands, TavStock. 

476 HL—jr. and D. CARMiciHABii, 39 Belstane Bead, Carluke. 

478 R. H,—F. W. N. GoDDARD, Sun Street, HItohin. 

H. 0.—480, 481. C.—479. 

Class 475.—J5rifw^ Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Bens* 

488 I.— Geoffrey Spencer, Beedley, 'Woodagate Park, Bekhlll. 

484 n,— G. H. Muzzibwhitb, Eedlanda, TavMoek. 

486 ES.—Jambs W. Beard, Sfcegby, Mansfield. 

485 IV.— Ishbrwood & Oo., Duirant Close, Tenterden, 

U^per ^H artshay, Heage, Belper, Derby,' 

Class 476. —BrUish Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Cockerels* 

Mdzzlewhith, Eedlanda, Tavistock. 

5* 5 m—G eoffrey Spencer, Beedley, Woodagate Park, BexhlU. 

493 R. H.—R. Barker, Lodge Poultry Farm, 62 High Street, Long Baton. 

Class 477,—BnWi Rhode Ishmd Red Rose Comb PidklSe 

Special, & 606 E. K.—GEOFFREY SPENCER, Beedley, .Woodagate Park, 

5r"^**^* MtrmBWHXTE, Eedlanda, Tavistock. 

12? ^ Iluirant Oiose, Tenterden. 

504 nr.—F. W. N, Goddard, Sun Street, Hltohla. 

H, 0,-600, 602. 0.—507, 

Class 478.—J?arre(f Plymouth Rock Cocks. 

Ss m* EMtflold Poultry Farm, Korth Thoreeby. 

ri? w Anthony, Home Form, Euxton, Chorley. 

MO Lonsdale. ^ 

0—l^eham. 

Class 479. —Barred Plymouth Rock Ems* 

Elrkby Lonsdale. 

§1? Hollyhiirst, Lenton, Nottlnglmm. 

H^0^^2 ^24^Wfleld Poultry Farm, North Thoreeby. 


L—B. 


0l8«8 m.—Barred Flymowa^ Bock OocktrOs. 


680 H 
629 HI.- 
684 IV.- 


VST- IRlTfIVit • 


wv w jrvijui/ry i?arixi« Wwv JLieaZn, liori 

-W. W. W. Bdtt, Eostfield Poultry Farm. North Thoresbv 
•Fred Carding, ^reenlands, Marked DjSyton. 


W^t H^th, Northfield, Birmlughum, 

* North ‘Thorftnhv. 
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531 V.—E, GarIiICK, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

632 E. N.—EtoHABD MAjrott, The Cross, Klrkby Lonsdale. 
H. a—687. 0.~-639. 


Class 481 .—PlynuyiUh Mock Putleis^ 

643 L—John TAVitOE, Heath Farm, Tlptrce. 

642 tC.—E, GaiUjIck, IClrkby Lonsdale. 

641 HL—W. W. W. BtrcT, Eaatflold Poultry Farm, North Xhoresby. 

640 17.—E. Capb, Black Lake Potdtry X?arm, Egham, 

640 E. N.—F. S. 'Williams, FordrouRh Poultry Farm, West Heath, Northfleld, Birmingham. 
H. 0.—647, 648. 0.—545, 660, 


Class 488 *—Buff Plymouth Mock Cocks or Cockerels, 

662 L—^E. Anthony, Home Farm, Euscton, Chorley. 

562 H.—^W. W. W. Butt, Eaatflold Poultry Farm, North QChorosby. 

664 HL—John Tayloh, Heath Farm, Tintree. 

663 IV.—E. Caj?», Black Lake Poultry Imrm, Bgham, 

655 —Franic Nkavm, Lingwood, Norwich. 

660 E. N.—H. 0. Olarkb, Cissbury, St. Luke’s Avenue, Maidstone. 

H. C.—560, 664. 0.—668, 668. 


Class 488 *—Buff Plyrmuik Mock Bens or PuUets, 

667 t—A. C. Tattbrsall, WatUngford, Altrincham. 

678 It—E. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Btocton, Chorley. 

668 Ht—W. W. W. BUTT, Kastfleld Poultry Farm, North Thoresby, 

666 IV.— Riohaud Moorb, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, Wisbech. 

674 B. N.—E. Oapb, Black Lake Poolti^ Farm, Bgham. 

H* 0*—566. 0.—670, 57t 

Clasfl 484.—Piymotteft Mock Cocks or Oockerdst any other colour, 
676 L 680 B. N.—W. W, W. BUTT, Bastfield Poultry Farm, North Thoroaby. 
670 It— E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley, 

678 Ht—W altbe B. Bumbll, Seaming Pmdtxy Farm, Boreham. 

H. 0.—677. 


ClUMi 485 .—Bock Mens or PuUeis, my other coUm, 

682 t 4! 684 Ht.—W. W. W. BUTT. Bastfield Poultry Farm, NortXi Thoresby. 
681 It—E. Anthony, Home Fanm Buxton, Chorley. 

683 E. N.—John Taylor, Heatli Farm, Tiptree. 


dssi 486 .—OU BngUsh Came BlachMed Cocks or Cockerels, 

686 t <fc 500 E. N.—Tom Woouoocol Burton Fen, Lincoln. 

587 It—E. 8. Karspbn, Ohatbura, Clltheroe. 

565 Ht—E xoharu Bbaoon, Coronation Ck>ttage8, Albert Street, Fleokney, Leicester. 
H* C.—680. 


Class 487*—OW English Came Clay or Wheaten Bens or Pullets, 
601 X.—E. a. Marbobn. Ohatburn. OUtheroe. 

605 It—J. H. Bahbh k Sons, windyash, Barnstaple. 

504 nt—J ohn Watson, Bdon Mount, Kendal. 

503 E. N.—Fbank Fosuru, 68 Heywood Street, BWi 
H» C.^—502. 


Cliii 4SB«—Old Mng^Ush Gaim Cocks or CackerdSt any other coUm, 
607 t—jr, E. Oromoton, Banstead, Smoy. 

606 It * 600 la* H.—H. B. TURNBit Malverleys, Newbury. 

606 Ht—A. J. Major, Bitton, La^ey, Bucks. 

H. a—601. 0*—508. 

Class 489,—Old BngUsh Game Bern or Pullets, my other colour, 
600 t— John Watson. Bden Mount, Kendal, ^ 

616 n,—B uwaru H. Eowbll, Bury, Huntingdon. 

613 m.—E. S. MaRSPBn, Ohatbum, OUtheroe, 

6X1 E. H.—B, Wblls, Bounds^ Bank, Kendal, 

H. Oirf—620. 0.—612. 

Cta 490 ,—Gems Cocks or Cockerds, 

625 u 628 nt & 621 IV,—Lawrbnor Arpbrn, Chrove, Landulph, Hatt. 

620 It—OkOiL Brhnt, Clamplt, OaUington. 
m S: H.-W. n, Spsebolm,TkoUyfleW Eoad, Sutton Goldfield. 

H, a-^28. 
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Class 491.~i'7uZM» Qamt Beni or PuBeti. 

631 t—LAWRUfTOB Audbkn, Grove, Landiilph, Hatt. 

686 It—C ecil Brunt. Olampit, CaUington. 

636 lit—F irth Bros,, Broadway Dairy, Worthing, 

683 R, N*—W. G* Brunt, Warrena Farm, Congdoa Shop, Uunowton. 

H. a—630. 0.-637, 

Class 49B.—Jfcfittorca Cocks or Oocktretse 

688 t—LORD Dwar, HomostoU Poultry Farm, laiaat Grlnstead, 

630 It—S, E, Parkbr, 466 Blaxwloh Eoad, t^moro, Walsall. 

Class 498.—-JSftnofca Mono or PuUetSe 

640 I, <fc 645 It— Lord Dewar, HomeataU Poultw Farm, Bast Grlnstead, 

648 nt— HRS. B., Hake, The Glen, Rook Road, Keynsham, Brlatol, 

641 IV, <b 646 B. N.—Robert BRADiSPORD, 88 Ooburn Street, Suttoada-AaUfield. 
H, 0,-644. 

Class 494 ,—WhUe Leghorn Cocks or CocktrdSe 

649 t—L ord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grlnstead, 

661 D.—B. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorloy. 

660 nt— F. Sarson, The Kook, Aslordby, Melton Mowbray, 

Class 495 ,—White Leghorn Sens or PuUstSe 

662 t—L ord Dewar, HomeittaU Poultry Farm, Bast Grlnitead. 

665 R. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Buxton, Onorley, 

664 nt—F. Sarson, The Noo^ Astordby, Melton Mowbray, 

653 E. N.— Robert Ferries, Ha^lll, CountefiswellSp Aberdeen, 

Class 496 .—Cocks or Cockerds, my colour^ 

661 D—R^nthony, Home Farm# Buxton, Ohorley. 

659 It— mwAM Manson, 61 Whitehall, Maybole, 

660 Ht—A, W. MoCALLim, The Bendalte Farm, Milton, Derby. 

666 R. H,—Lord Dewar, HomestaU Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead. 

H. 0.—663. 0,—668* 

Class 497.— Iiefl'Jbm Mens or Pttllets, my other cohur, 

SIS Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorley, 

667 H.—]^NK Burton, Tom Thorn, Fairfield, ^xton* 

SSS HarthUl, Countesawells, Aberdeen. 

S2S Sh^esp^e House, Buxton Road, Maodesfleld. 

670 ^ N,—A* W, MoCalluh, The Bendalls Farm, Milton, Derby, 

H. 0.—674, 0,-664. 

Class 498 ,—Black Leghorn Cooks or Cookeries* 

SII h A Spei^—B^ erwood^a Co.,^ Durrant Close, Tenterden* 

SoS Speoiftt--^pHN M. JoKTOON, Bxbury, Southampton, 

S§2 Mt—W. SotrrflWBLir, 4 Sklpton Road, Steeton, KeljWey. 

^76 R. Zahbra and 0. W. Mtes. West Tlsted Manor, Hants. 

Class 499 *—Bhoh Leghorn Bens of Pullits, 

2§I h Robinson, 76 Oaldy Road, Belvedere. 

2s? 5t * J?* Is* 5POOtt.—W. SouTHWBmu 4 Sklpton Road. Steeton, ICelghley, 

^ W""* ’f'***'' “w- Hattw- 

688 B, Jt. B. OowiBY, Ttiateb Bann, Tabnoy, Ablnudoa. 

xl. O,—686* 

Class 500 ,—Ancona Cocks or OockmUe 

221 |r*3UWREN0B Ardern, Grove, Landulph, Hatt. 

Aoo S^holo Cottage. Trawdon Forest, Colne. 

222 Homo Farm, Buxton, Ohorley. 

690 E. H,—John Holmes, Kelstedge, Ashover, Chesterfield. 

Class 501 ,—Hens or Pullets, 

222 L.* SS® H,—R* Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorloy, 

5?f Hartley, Seghole Cottage, Trawden Forest, Colne, 

606 R. N,—Geobge Goodall, Chrlstleton, Chester, 

H. C.—694, 0.—697. 

Class 509 ,—Oampine Cooks or Oockersise 
704 h ^ Moftoley, Blrmlnjdiam. 

704 H,—Mms He B« lUOG, 114 Church V^ppor Norwoods toi^da,, 
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702 nt—D k. T. St. Olai« Smith, Mwlteburg, Chipping Norton. 

H. 0.—708. 0.—'706. 

Class 60S.— Bens or PwWe^s. 

700 L--MRB. A, M. Papb, Shrowton House, Shrowton. 

717 M. A 714 HL—Mas. Whitb, Wapahott, Stalnei. 

7X2 ». K.—W. A. StooocK, Eed Lodge, KlngOeld, WoWng. 

E, 0.—7X8. 0.—711, 

Class 604.—Pmse Cooks or Oocherds, 

720 I.—Mas. A, M. Paps, Shrewton House, Shrowton, 

726 n. dt 728 Ht—IiaNEST Stevens, 66 The Oval, Godaiming, 

718 E, N,—Lapv Buao, Healey Peolgreo TOIlty Poult]^ Pawn, Henley-on-Thames. 

H. 0,—7X9. 0.—726. 

Class 606*— Brme Bens or PnBets, 

727 I.—Lady Boiucb, Henley Pedigree Utility Poultry Farm, Henley-on-Thames. 

720 M. & 738 HI.—Mas. A. M. Papb, Shrewton House, Shrewton. 

730 R. N,—Oapt. NbIiSON Zakbba and C. W. M11.NB, West TIsted Manor, Hants, 

H. 0.—736. 0.—732. 

Class 606*— BuUermp Cocks or Cockerds, 

74X I. A 738 H*—FBAcnc B. Dbhhak, The Old Hall, Hilton, Herby. 

740 HL—Eiobard Tbbbot, Burohetts Green, Maidenhead. 

742 E. H.—M1S8 HoaoTHY G. SOTTOH, GrundlsbUT^ Rectory, Woodbridge, 

H, 0.—789* 

Class 607.— Bviiercup Bens or PvMets, 

74S I. A 746 E* H.—Fhawk B. HbhraM. The Old Hail, Hilton, Berby. 

745 ZX«—Miss Bohothy G. Sotton, Grundlsburgh Rectory, Woodbri^o, 

744 Ht—B bnbst Stbvbrs, 66 The Oval, Godaiming. 

Class 608.— mg ^her distinct mristg^ Bcmtarn excepted. 

764 I.—E, Anthony, Home Farm* Buxton, Chorley. Hamburgh. 

762 XL—John OAitSwm, 14d GsSmnui Road, B'athlrlc. Soots Grey. 

766 HL—Habey Fortunb, Banidands. Sllsden, Hei^ley. Black Hamburgh. 

767 E* H.—BB. T. W. B. ROVDBN, Flogg Burgh, ifortolk. Black Sumatra Game. 

H. 0.—766. 0,—761* 

Class 608.—0ocifce?'el3, ang other distinct mrktg, Bantams excepted. 

766 L—LAvraBNOB AHOBBN, Grove, Laadulph, Hatt, Malay. 

767 H.—Major G, T. WujiUMS, Tredrea, Perranwell. Polish. 

760 HL—Thomas Hoylb, Saviie Eoyd, Halitax. Black Hamburgh. 

77X E. H,—Major g. T. WitnuMs. 


dais 6X0.—Hejw^ any other distinct oarietg^ Bantams excepted, 

777 L—R. ANTHONY* Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. Hamburgh, 

776 H*—A. J. Major, Bltton, Langley, Bucks. Soots Bumpie. 

774 IH.— Lawubnob Arobrn, Grov^ liandulph. Hatt. Jubilee Indian Game. 
782 E* H.—THOMAS HoYtB, Bavlie Eoyd, Hallmx. Black Hambu^* 

H* 0,—779* 0*—787. 


Clan 6XX .—any otf^er distinct variety^ Bantams excepted, 

790 L*—Major G. T* WitnuKS, Tredrea, Perranwell. Frlsale. 

791 H.—W* W* W* BUTT, Bastfield Poultry Farm. North Thoresby, Salmon FavcroUo. 


794 3Et* E.' 
H. 0*^ 


-Major G. T. whiMams. 
-*798. 


Clan PovUry^ White Wyandotte Cocks or Cocker^, 

7U6 L—Loan Bbwar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grlnstead. 

804 H.—W. Cook A Sons. St. Mary Cray. * ^ 

H06 IH. A 800 E. K.—S. V. P6AYhB, Gorse HIU Poultry Farm, Mapperley Plains, Notting¬ 
ham. 

806 W*— Buck Lake Pouxtry Farm, Bgham. 
m 0.—802, 808. C.-^796, 80L 

dasi SXS.*- PovUry, WhiJte WymdoM Bens or PiMs, 

808 L—LOKJ) Bbwar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead,^ 

8X7 H*—C* K. Goona, The Orolt, Bedford Road, Eushden, Northante. 

827 HL—HUGH GUNN, Castle Villa Poultry Farm, Gloucester. . 

S28 HT.—J. W. BROtjORTON, The Crest Poultry Farm, Dalton, Tfaltsk. . . 
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824 V.—Tom Scott, 2 Horsden View, Wooler., „ , _ ,.r » t ij i . 

810 E. N,—J?. SHADWiaii. Clbrk®, OvorhUl Stoclc Poultry Parm, Wolverloy, IwiadcnniuHtor. 
H. C.— 812, 818. 0.— 821. 


Class 614, —Vtility Poultry^ White Leghorn Docks or Cockerels. 

829 I.—Lord Dbwar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Eaa 
836 n.—J ob Farnsworth, Mount Pleasant Poultry 
838 HI,— Norman Rbabman, Manor Poultry Farm, 

835 IV*--BtAOK lAKB POTTITRY FARM, Egham, 

832 B. N,—J. N. Chaworth-Mustbrs, Annesiey Park, Notts, 

H. C.—830. C.—831. 


t Clrinstoatl, 

Farm, Bloasby, Nottlngluuu. 
Grlbtlioipo, Bowden, 


Class Vtility PovUry. White Leghorn Hem or PuUets. 

840 L—Lord Bewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstoad, 

851 H.— H. H. Underwood, Bosedale, Papplewick Lane, Linby, Notts. 

845 HL— Mrs, Hbbbr PERO'^Hodnet HaU Poultry Farm, Hodnot. 

844 IV.— ^Austen Walker, \^^tehall, Morton-cum-Fiskerton, Notts, 

850 V.— James Atherton, Brooklyn, Olive, Mlddlowich, 

862 R. N.—Black Lake Poultry Farm, Egham. 

H. C.--839, 846. C.—849. 

Class 616. —Utility PovUry, British Rhode IsUrd Bed Cocks or CockcreU. 

864 L— Lawrence Ardern, Grove, Landulph, Hatt, 

859 tt,—Miss W. B, YoUNO, 1 Oxford Street, Woodstock. 

857 nt & 800 B. N.—A. L. TAYLOR, The Cottage, Nuthall, Nottingham. 

H. C.—868. C,~863» 


Class 517. —Utility Poultry, British Rhode Island Red Bern or PuUeis, 
862 L—Lawrence Ardern, Grove, Landulph, Hatt. 

876 H—J. H. Baker & Sons, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

871 HL—L. Fletcher, Glen Holt, Girton, Newark, 

866 rv,—R ichard Moorb, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, Wisbech. 

870 V.—-Miss M. V. Labkworthy, Cooper’s Bridge, Bramshott, Llphook, 

874 B, N.—MRS. EDWIN ROBSON, Sutton House, Sutton, Hull, 

H. C.—861, 865. 0.—869. 

Class 518. —UtUUy Poultry. Sussess Cocks or Cockerels^ my colour, 

882 L <fc 880 V.— Mrs. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent 

878 IL— Lord Bewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead, 

879 HL— Lawrence Ardern, Grove, Landulph, Hatt, 

881 rv,— J. S. WoRSLBY, The Cottage, Thomaby Village, Yorks, 

890 B. N,— Huoh Gunn, Castle Villa Poultry Farm, Gloucester. 

H. 0.—886. C.-877. 


Class 618. —UtilUy PovUry. Sussess Hens or PuUetSt any cohuf* 
894 L—ISHERWOOD & Co., Hurrant Close, Tenterdcn. 

898 H.— Lawrence ardern, Grove, Landulph, Hatt. 

892 HL— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultiy Form, East Ortnstead. 

891 IV,— Lady Burke, Honl^ Pedtoo Utility Poultry Farm, Henloy*on*Tl«vmeH, 
908 V.— Mrs. M. a. grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent, 

H. C,—899, 901, 902. 0,-903, 


Class 620. —Utility PovUry, Cocks or Cockerels^ any otJhcr mridy, 

920 L—R. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxtou, Chorley. Buff Plymouth Rork. 

Muchli, Marsdeii House, High Lane, St<M;kport. Houtlan. 

S^T JH,— Austen Walker, Whitehall, Morton-oum-Klskerton, Notte. An<5ona. 

914 ly.—F, Shadwell Olerkm, Ovorhill Stock Poultry Fann, Wolvorlcy, Ivlddcrmhuiter. 
Barnovelder. 

913 B, N.— Lady Burke, Henley Pedigree Utility Poultry Farm, Henley-on-Thames. 
Australorp. 

H, C,—918, 019. 0.—021, 922. 

Class 521. —VtilUy Poultry, Mens or Pullets^ any other mrkly, 
Anthony, Homo Farm, Euxton, Chorley, Ancona. 

Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Krwt Grln8tea<l. Mlnt»rea. 
55 '““^'AWRenob Ardern, Grove, Landulph, Hatt. Black Leghorn. 

929 IV.—Lady Burke, Henley Pedigree Utility Poultry Farm, Henley-on-Thames, Aus- 

vffklQFjp* 

TBwsbton, ^ Old MI, Bttldoiton, Kswuik, Miwk AUaotw, 
***5" ^ Bouthwaptoii. BlAok l^horti. 

flu C.‘*~94X» 
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Clan iS&i—AffUsbury Drahes or Ducks. 

U47 I.**“K* Anthonv, Hom« Farm, Fiixton, Chorley. 

04« It—jr, y, WHKATtMY, I>rospoct House, Appleton Koebuok, York. 
046 IDff*—HOBINSOK, Worfoop Manor* Worksop. 


dasB JKoteen JOrakes or JDuokSs 
040 I* (fc 961 Anihony* Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

048 10.—'lUBPii AiiTV, Gravel Farm, Croston, Preston. 

060 B. H.—X»T.»Oot. G. E. B. PATUHir, Gian Hafod, Old Colwyn, 

Glass a^t^r^Fawn Indian Emner Drakes or Dticks, bred prior to 1928, 
900 t ec Special, Sc 065 IV.—Thk Eiav. J. Hewbitson, Burbage Vicarage, Buxton. 
960 n. Sc Speoiat—B. AmnoNY, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

904 BDt.—lUmi AiiTY, Gravel Farm, Croston, Preston. 

956 V.—E. S. Mahspbi^, Chatburn. Clltheroo. 

058 B. K.—Oapt. G. 0. Crkh, Owermolgne, Dorchester, 

H. 0,-963. C.—902. 


Class 626 .—Fawn Indian Runner Drakes or Duoks, bred in 1928. 

973 t—C ai»t. G, C. Crew, Owermolgne, Dorchester. 

960 0.—Mt8HE8 Davidson and Oiuskodm, Cantray, Oroy, Gollanfleld. 

970 m.—J ames P. Bleazard, Now Close Farm, Downham, Olltheroe. 

H. 0,-072, 0.—068, 


Class 526 .—WhUe Indian Runner Drakes or Ducka^ bred prior to 1928. 
075 t Sc B. N, tor Special, <& 080 It B. N. tor Special.—H. WnmET, Primley, Paignton, 
088 0t—W, J. Hbwitt, tlttlethorpe, Elpon, 

070 IV.—W. JoNKB, Gnlcorn House, Middleton Eoad, Oswestry. 

H, 0.—081. 0.—976. 


Class 627 .—Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1928. 

084 t—H, WwitbBi^ Primley, Paignton. 

085 It Sc 088 m.—ESQXNAiiD AppIiBYakp. Ixworth, Bury St. ISdmunds. 

086 B« N.—I'HB B»v. JT. MmmoN, Burbage Vicarage, Buxton* 

H. 0.—087. 


Class 628.—iwdftaw Runner Drakes or Ducks, my o&ier cohur^ bred prior to 1928* 
080 t <fe OOX It—E moinaud AppisVaro, Ixwortli, Bury St. Bdmunds. 

Clan 629 .—Runner Drakes or Ducks, any other colour, bred in 1928. 
[No exhibit.] 


Class 680.— Orpington Drakes or Ducke, bred prior to 1928* 
096 t—con. E. S. WHiMAMHon . The Grange, Eawnsley, Stafford. 

005 0* (St 000 B. N.—E. C. ADKINS, Stretton House, Hlnoldey. 

008 0t—d 0 «N M. JOUNHTON, Fxbury, Souttiampton. 

H* 0*—007. 


Claii 681 .—Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1928. 
tool t—G. F. OaorymiB. Snail Mill. Totnes. 

1000 0.—G. E* B. PA5f*i!tN, Gian Hafod, Old Colwyn. 


Cla»i 682*— any other variety. 

1008 t«-C05. E. 8, WiidiUKSON, The Grange, Eawnsley, Stafford. Kliakl Campbell. 
tOlO 0.—G, CtAPiiAM, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury. Muscovy. 

1006 m,—E. iUftKim, lA>d«e poultry Farm, 62 High Street, Long Baton, Magpie. 

1007 IV.—doHN It Bo®IiEk, Gfttcombe Fn«n, Flax Bourfcon, Bristol* Ehakl Campbell, 
1004 B. B*—A. J. Maioe, Dltton* tan^ey* Bucks* Muscovy. 

n. 0.-1006. 0.-1005. 

Class 688.—HwcH varietyu 

1016 t- tloii. E. 8. WiixiAKSOtr, The Grange, Eawnsley, Stafford* Ehakl Campbell* 

1015 0.-11. Baukru, todge Pomtry Form, 62 Hl£^ Street, X^ong Baton. Magpie. 

Itl4 0t—a. < ■5APHAM, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury. ^Muscovy. ' .,, ■ ^ ^ „ 

1018 E. K.—John H. Bmim, Gatoombe Farm, Flax Bourton, Bristol. Khaki Campbell* 
0. 0.—1012* 


dais 68V 

191J tr-U. D* Ivies, The 


•^Mmbden Oandere or Qem. 


\ Orange. Brplngham, Norwich* 

1021 1*—'Am»YAE^ ixworth, Bury St* B<lmunds. 
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1019 Ht— Buogyntyn EsnTia Co., Brog 

1020 R. y. WHEATLiiiY, Prospecfc 

H. C.—1017. 


ityn Homo Piirm, Oswofitry. 
;ouse, Appleton Hoobuclc, STork. 


Class iiB5,--Toulome Ganders or Ome. 
1023 I.—J Y. WHMATIMY, Prospect House, Appleton Roebuck, York. 
1023 IL—H, WhitiiEY, Primloy, Paignton. 


Class 686.— Turkey Cocks* 

1039 I.—H. D. Ivass, The Grange, Brplngham, Norwich. 

1028 n,—R eoinadp Appibyarp, Ixworth, Bury Bt. BdimmdH. 

1026 HL—H. WHITLEY, Primley, Paignton. . ^ . 

1034 R. N.—Brogyntyn Estate Co., Brogyntyn Home Farm, Oswestry. 
H, C.—loao. 


Class 687 .—Turkey Ems* 

1036 I. <& 1032 R. N.—R. D. IVBS, The Grange, Erplngliam, Norwich. 
1035 n.—H ubert Partridge, Park Farm, Boualiam, Steeple Aston, Oxon. 
1033 m,—R eginaiiD Appleyard, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 

H. C.—1034. 


FLOWER SHOW. 


Class 1. —Groups of MisceUmmus IHants* 

1 I. <M5,)--'jAMJa8 CYPHER <S5 SONS, Cheltenham, 

2 n. (£40.)-~W. A. HOLMES, West End NutBeries, Chestorfleld. 

Class 2*—"Twenty-four Bunches of Gktdiolus Primulinm* 

[No Award.] 

Class 8 ,—of Delphinium* 

4 L (46.)— Bees, Ltd., Sealand Nurseries, Ohoster. 

5 Ui (£6.)— Hewitt <fc Co., Ltd., Solihull, WarwIckeUiro. 

Class ^""^Qroups of Tuberous Begonias in pots* 

8 L (430.)— Blaokmore & Langton, Tworton-on-Avon, Bath. 

Class 5 .—Groups of Aq^uaMc Flmts. 

9 t (416.)—Bowbll & SKARRATT, Cheltenham. 

10 H. (410.)— William Wood i& Sons, Ltd., Taplow, Bucks. 

Class 6 .—CoUectiom of Eardy Perennial Plants md Out Bkmm* 

11 L—(430.)—Beks, Ltd., Sealand Nuwerle*. ChuHter. 

13 H. (4S6.)—William Autinpale & Son, Kother Green, Shettlehl, 

12 HL (420.)—MAumoE Pritchard ds Sonh, ChrlBtuhurcU, Haut**. 

15 IV. (4X«.)—Harrnicss a Sons, Bedale, Yorks, 

14 V. (410.)—William Sydenham, Gaybordor NurH(3rhw, Melbourne, Berbyrtlilre, 

Class 7 *—Best Meprmntatmf^ of Hardy Permnitd /hrdvrs, 

16 L (425.)—WILLUM Aktindalw <fc SON, Ncttwr Greou, Slmflluld. 

Class $.-"-<lollection8 of Out Bprays of Tree Oarmimm 

17 I. (4X5.)—C. Englkmann, Ltd., Saffron Walden, 

18 n. (410.)— Stuart Low a Co„ Bueh Hill Park, EuUeld. 

Class 9 .—Collections of Cut Bprays of Border (Mrmlmm* 

19 I. (416.)—H. Lakeman, Queonsberry Nursery, Thornton Heath. 

Class 10. —CoUectiom of Biceet Peas* 

22 t (416.)—R. Bolton <Ji! Son, Birdbrook, Halstead. 

20 H. (410.)—J, Stevenson, Nursoricfl, Wlmborne. 

23 HL (46.)—JOHN Wilson, 46 Mansdold Road, nmr Mansflehl. 

Class ll^-^-OoUeGtions of CtU Moses* 

26 1. (416.)—Prank Cant <fc Co., Lti>., Bralswiek too Kurserles. t’oUduwtcr, 
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JSJsehibite not for Competition, 

Large Gold Medals to;— 

Ai»x*woot> Beos., "WtvcMold NurserleR, Haywards Heath. Carnations. 

AXtKXANDBE Dickson <& Sons, Howlmark, Newtownords. Sweet Peiis. 

ICINO'6 AOEtt NCBSKBIKS, LuOm Hotoford, Orohord House Trees In Bets. 

Thomas 310BXN80N, Forehestor Nursorloa, Nottingham. Hoses and Alpines. 

S’StjpiiEV CoLi*EOM, Studley, Warwlokahiro. CoUectlon oJ Fruit. 

StTTroN 4fe Sons, Konding, CoUectlou of Sweet Peas. 

Watkrke Sons ds ORisr, Lto., NiirserloB, T^vyfo^d, Berks. Collection of Shnihs and 
Conifers. 

WaIiIack dm Co., Ltd., Tunbridge 'Wells. Ornamental Garden. 

Gold Modals to:— 

H. Bolton & wSon, Birdhrook, Halstead. Collection of Sweet Peas, 

0. GiiKOORY. Old Close Nursery, Chllwell, Notts. Collection of Eosea and New Polyantlms. 
Kodhons, Btd., 58 Castlegate, Mottlngham. Book ami Water Garden, planted with Alpines. 
H. lUKBHAN, Queonsbeny Nursery, Thornton Heath. Cut Sprays of Border Carnations, 
X.()WE & Sons, Boeston, Notts. Collection of Eoses, Delphiniums, etc. 

GisoHaK MAEnirvr, Kastmoor House, Carlton, Notts. Collection of Out Eoses. 

John Pkkd a Son, West Norwood NurHorles, London, Miscellaneous Greenhouse 
Plants, 

L. E, EussRLii, Ltd., Elchmond Nurseries, Elohmond, Surrey. Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
KnWAEP Wkbb a Sons {Stourbeidqb), Ltp., Wordsley, Stourbridge. Collection of Plants 
and Cut Flowers. 


Silver Gilt Medals to s— 

Bakers, Codsall, Wolverhampton. Collection of Delphiniums and Hardy plants. 

Barron a Son, Dtp., Borrowash, near Derby, CoUectlon of Hardy Trees and Shrubs. 
Blaokmorb a Xakopon, Tworton^on^Avon, Bath. CoUectlon of Delphiniums. 
Benjamin E. Cant A Sons, Dtp., Old Eose Gardems, Oolohoster. CoUectlon of Cut Eoses. 
DoBBiR A Co,, LtPm Bdlnbuxi^. CoUectlon of Sweet Peas. 

John Forbes, Hawick, Lsb., Buccleuch Nurseries, Hawick. CoUectlon of Phloxes, Pen* 
stemons, etc. 

iJkRTON Bros., Bedford. CoUectlon of Btrawberrlee and Eoses, 

E. C, Notobw, Woodbtldge. Flowering and Ornamental Shrubs. 

Watbrru, Sons a Crisp, liTO,, Nurseries, Twyford, Berlm. Collection of Watfsr and Bog 
Bants. 


Bath. It. H., 
Flowers, 




Silver Medals to !■— 

Floral Farms, Wisbech. CoUectlon of Delphiniums and Herbaceous 


CUTBUSH, William A Son, Ivcn., Barnet. 

Danirls Bros,, Ltd., Norwich. Eoses and Sweet Peas. 

Ellisons, Boll street, West Bromwich. Collection of Exotic Ferns, 

Jarman A Co., Chard. CoUectlon of Cut Flowers, 

Krlwav a son, Langport, Somerset. Collection of Delphiniums. 

Stuart Low a Oo., Bush HlU Park, Enfield. Collection ox Orchids and Malmaisons. 
ToooOOD A SONS, Ltd., Southampton. Floral Display. Sweet Peas, etc. 

Wilson A Aoar, Crown Nurseries, London Eoad, Xteading. 


IMPLEMENTa 


BUver MsMe for arftcIcR etiUred as ** New ImdmetUs for AgrMturat or 

Estate Purposes** 

Un Latil Xkbustrial VRitiCLias, Ltd., Stevenage Eoad, Fulham, I/ondon, S.W.fi. Agri¬ 
cultural Tractor. 

B. H« Brntall a do,, Ltd., Heybridge, Maldon, Essex. Poultry Plucking Machine. 
1578 WiMJAM Aitkrnkbad, BrlerdiUe Works, Lord Lane, Fallsworth, Manchester. Boot 
Thinner, 

1845 Th» Homrr Open Air Pd»» Milkrr, I^td,, Wexoombe, Marlborough, Wilts. Portable 
Miming Plant. 


EEEATXM. 

JoDEKAL, Vol, 88, X927> Appendix, page oxiviii* In Class 898, the Second 
Prixe should be I— 

27R IL P, MORGAN, HlU House. Bushley, Tewkesbury. 



obcii 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

[The name of the donor, or the mode of ac^iaiHon, appears in Italics 
after the title of each ^orh*'\ 

AGBioxjLTtJBAii ECONOMICS Keseaeoh INSTITUTE, Oxford, Misctd- 

laneous Papers, Vol. IV. 1926—27. Oxford, 1928 . InsUtiiUi 

-Grassland Earjoaing in the Welland Valley. A Study 

made on behalf of the Institute by J. Llefelys Davies, M.Sc. 

Oxford, 1928 . Publishers 

-Sugar Beet in France, Belgium, Holland and Germany. 

By A. Bridges and R. N. Dixey, Oxford, 1928 . Publishers 

-A Survey of Milk Marketing based on Conditions in Wilt¬ 
shire and Somerset and the City of Bristol, June, 1927. By 

F. J. Prewett. Oxford, 1928 ..... Publishers 

—--The Butcher’s Shop. A Study of a Country Butcher’s 

Business. By J. B. Short. Oxford, 1928 . . PubHshers 

ApbeIi, Ihp. O. The Diseases of the Sugar Beet. English edition edited 
by R. N. Dowling, Translated by 0. Leslie Wood. London, 

1927 . Purchased 

Baxley, L. H. The Harvest. Hew York, 1927 . . Publishers 

Bateson, Beatrice. William Bateson, F.R.S-, Naturalist. Hia 

Essays and Addresses, together with a short aocoimt of his 

life. Cambridge, 1928 . Purcliased 

Bensusan, S. L. Latter Day Rural England, 1927. London, 

1928 . Purchased 

Blbdisxoe, Lord. The Intensive Treatment of Grassland s A 

Revolution in British Husbandly. Being an Address do* 
livered before the British Association at Glasgow on Sop* 
tember 7, 1928. London, 1928 . , * . Author 

Butte Albion Cattle Society. Herd Book, Vols. I-VII. Bake- 

well and Derby, 1921-26 . . . . . Society 

Bond, J. R., and Others, British Farmers in Denmark# Re* 

printed from the Daily Telegraphs London, 1928 * PuhUsl^fs 

Bristol University, Dept, of Agriculture and Horticulture# 

Sugar Beet Trials, 1927, and Report of Sugar Beet Con¬ 
ference, February, 1928. By A. W. Ling and 0. W. Linley, 

Bulletin No. 2, 1928 . Dmarimmt 

British Broadcastino Corporation. New Vonturoe in Broad¬ 
casting. London, 1928 ..... Corporathn 

Canada Year Book, 1927-28. Ottawa, 1928 . Dominion Sovmmmtt 

Carlos, Arthur S. Feeding Stuffs. London, 1928 . . PubUshers 

Department op SciENTmo and Industrial BESEAitair. Forest 
Products Research Special Report No. 2, Principles of 
Kiln Seasoning of Timber. Part I, Typos of Oomnuiircial 
Kilns in Use, By S. T. C. Stillwell, B.So. 1928 . Purchmed 

-Report of the Food Investigation Board for 1927# J928 

Purclmsed 

Dowling, R. N. Sugar Beet and Beet Sugar. London, 1928 Purc/msed 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin. The Economic Forces of the World. 

Berlin, 1927 . Bank 

Eastman, E. R. These Changing Times. New York, 1927 PuhlisherH 
Empire Marketing Board. Report for the Year May, 1927, to 

May, 1928. London, 1928 . Board 

— Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in transportable 
fcM. Memorandum by A, N# Duokham, B.A. March, 

* * # # , , . , , Purchmed 
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Gajihatt, G. T* Htindred Acre Farm. London, 1928 * Purchased 

GijJNKHAii Stud Book, Vol. XXV. London, 1925 . , Purchmed 

Gti*MAK, A. Practical Bee Brooding. London, 1928 , , Purchased 

OitiTNian, Wabo. An Elementary Text-Book of General Mierob- 

ology, London, 1928 . Publishers 

HoLMifla, 0. M, The Principles and Practice of Horse-shoeing. 

Leeds, 1928 ..... iV.Af.F. <9 B* Association 

Hunt), L. M. Practical Poultry Farming. New York, 1928 Publishers 
Xmpbeiax. Aokioultubal Beskaboh Oonfbbmnob, 1927* Abstracts 
of Papers on Agricultural Besoarch in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland published during the year October, 1926 
to September, 1927 ....... Purchased 

—— Beport and Summary of Proceedings, 1928 . . Purchased 

Intbunationai. Laboxjb O^’FICK. The Bepresentation and Organi¬ 
zation of Agricultural Workers, Geneva, 1928 . , Office 

Intbbnatiokal NmioOBN Confebknob, hold on board s.s. Lutzow^ 

May, 1928. Papers read at Conference . . Nitram Limited 

douKs, H. J. The Fertilizers and Feeding Stufis Act, 1926 (with 

explanatory notes). London, 1928 .... Publishers 

King, J. S. Cost Accounting applied to Agriculture as an Aid to 

more productive Farming. Oxford, 1927 . . . Purchased 

Laijiu AKn Naijiok Lkaoub. The Farmer and his Market. A 
Beport by the Laxid and Nation League on the Marketing 
of Home-grown Food. London, 1927 . . * Purchased 

liAWBisKCK, C. P. Economic Farm Buildings. Now and revised 

edition. London, 1928 .. Purchased 

Lbwis, H» B. Productive Poultry Husbandry. 7th edition, re¬ 
vised. Philadelphia, 1928 . . , , . Purchased 

Loan, B., and T. DBnoHmY* Making your own Market. A Hand¬ 
book of experience in which seventy men and women tell the 
methods that have brought them success in sellmg at a better 
j>rico the products of their farms. New York, 1927 . PubUshers 
Masok, a. Fbbbman. Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of Plants. 

New York, 1928 . , . ... . . PubUshers 

Mawkkws, K. Boblasb. Electro-Farming, or the Application of 

Electricity to Agriculture. London, 1928 . . PubUshers 

Mikistbv or Aobxoxtltubb akd Fishbbxbs. Grassland Problems. 

Misc. Pub. No. 60 . . ♦ . * . . Purchased 

Iteports on Agricultural Economics 

(17) The Pork and Bacon Trades in Englaxid and Wales. 

(18) The Marketing of Wheat, Barley and Oats. 

(19) Markets and Fairs in England and Wales. Part III. 

Northern Markets. 

(21) Pjwaration of Fruit for Market. Part I. Apples, 

Pears, Plums and Strawberries. 

Moohb, Major-Gen. Sir John. The Horse as a National Economic 
Factor. A Paper for discussion at the Annual Congress of 
the National veterinary Medical Association, Newcastle-on- 

Tyne, 1928 . Aui^ 

KAi’toNAn lKsxi«tJTB OS’ iBPUSTBiAn PsxoHOLOOY. Am Investi^ 
lion of Certain Processes and Conditions on Farms* By 
W. B. Dunlop. London, 1927 .... InstUute 

National Pm Bbbbpbbs’ Assooiatok. XHg Breed&^s* Annmt^ 

1928-29. London, 1928 . . . . * AssociaUon 

Ootabio Dbbabtmbwo? oir Aoxuoultubb. Vol. of Bulletins (Nos. 

319-332). Toronto, 1928 . . ,. . Depaniment 

Bahakk, Dr. E. The Evolution and Classification of Boik. Trans¬ 
ited by 0. L. Whittles. Cambridge, 192$ . . PubUshers 

Bi 3 Mm«TON, d. BtnawABO?. Seed Testing. London, 1928 . PubUshers 
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Principal Additions to the Library, 


Bothambtki) BxpERiMffiHTAti STATION, RothatnBtod OoufovoncoB. 

VI. Power for Cultivation and Haulage on the Farm. 

VII. Malting Barley, London* 1928 , . . PurckmHl 

—-Rothamsted Memoirs, Vol. XIII. 1925-27. 

den, 1928 Purckmtf 

RoYAn Agricultubax Society oe New SotTTH Wales. Tlio 

R,A.S. Annual, 1927. Sydney, 1928 ... . J^ovAciif 

Shorthorn Society. Shorthorn Breeders' Guide, 1928 London, 

1928 . . . . . . . . , Purcfumed 

South Aebioan* National Union. The Farmers' Titsk Book. 

Tour of the South African and Rhodesian Farmers in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, May-August, 1927 . Union 

South Eastern Aorioultural College. Joumal No. 25,1928 Oolkga 

-Department of Economics. Investigation into Farming 

Costs of Production and Financial Restdts. Report No. V* 
Poultry Keeping and Financial Results for four years, 1928- 
24 to 1926-27. Report No. VI. Com Growing. Costs of 
Production and Financial Results, By James Wyllio, B.So., 

N.D,A. (Hons.). Oolkge 

Stapleuon, R. G. a Tour in Australia and Now Zealand. Grass 

Land and other Studies. Oxford, 1928 . . . Punihmnt 

Swanson, C, 0. Wheat Flour and Diet, New York, 1928 . Publwhent 
Troup, R. S. Sylvicultural Systems. Oxford, 1928 . . PtircJmmd 

United States Department oe Agriculture. Report of the 
Foot and Mouth Disease Commission of the U.S.D.A., 
Technical Bulletin No. 76. June, 1928 . . 

—;-- Year Book of Agriculture, 1927. Washingtoxi, 1928 DejtartnmU 

UjiirivEBSiTY College op Wales, Aberystwyth. Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station Bulletins; Series C. No. I—I. Variety 
Trials with Oats; II, Rust Resistance Trials with Wheat j 
III, Incidence of Fungus Diseases on the Cereal Plots; IV, 
Appendix—^Variety Trials with Oats in the Counties, ^ries 
H. No. 4—Studies concerning the Pollination, Fertxliaatiou 
and Breeding of Red Clover. By R. D. Williams, B.8o. 

Series H, No. 8—Seeds Mixture Problems; Competition, 

By R. G. Stapledon, M.A*, and Wm. Davies, M.So. Series H, 

No. 9—The Effect of Nitrate of Soda on the Yield and 
Gbemical Composition of a Simple Seeds Mixture in the First 
Haprost Year. By T. W. Fagan, M.A., W. E. J. Milton, 
N.D.A., and A. L. Provan, Ph.D. . . . . ib'taimn 

Veterinary Dictionary, A. Edited by WiUiam C. Milker, 

M.R.C.V.S. London, 1928 . Purcfmnt 

Walkeb-Tisdale, 0. W. , and W. E. Wocdnutt. Practical €h< jcho« 

making. 3rd edition. London, 1928 . . . Ptmimard 

Watson, J. A. S., J. Cameron, and G. H. Garrad. Tim Cattle 

Bxwders' Handbook. London, 1926 . . . Ptmditmd 

Watson, J. A. S., and J. A. More. Agriculture: The Science and 
Practice of British Farming, 2nd edition, revMHl and eu- 

^Idmburgh, 1928 . Pundmm d 

WELSH Agricultural Education Conperenok. Welsh Journal 

of Agriculture, Vol. IV. Cardiff, 1028 . . . Cmfewm; 

PARLIAMBNTAKY PAPERS, ETC. 

Agriculture. 

Mnnstrawr of Agriculture and Pighorios. 

Parts I and II, 1928 

—i92£?7°'*1928^® Kosearch and Education Division for tlw j-oar 


Agricultural Statistic*, 1927. 
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pEVjffiLOPMENT Commission. Eighteonth Boporfc, for the year ended 
March 31, 1928. 

Colonial Agricultural Service. 

ItKronT o! a Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
ColoniGR. Omd. 3049. 1928. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. 

Mxnistby of Agriculture and Fisheries. Third Progress Boport of the 
Foot and Mouth Disease Eesearch Committee, 1928. 

Forestry, 

FonissTRY Commission. Eighth Annual Beport, to September 30, 1927* 
1928. 

Ireland. 

MiKisTav of Agiiculture for Northern Ireland. Sixth Annual Beport, 
1026*27. Cmd, 80. 1928. 

--The Agricultural Output of Northern Ireland, 1925. 1928. 

iHian B'reo State Department of Industry and Commerce, Agricultural 
Statistics, 1847*1926. Beport and Tables. 1928. 

Oversea Settlement. 

OvisttSisA Settlement Committee, Beport for the year ended December 
31, 1927. Cmd, 3088. 1928. 

Bating* 

MtHisTHY of Health. Bating of Machinery. Beport of a Committee 
aggointed under Section 24 of the Bating ana Valuation Act, 1926, 

Research. 

BicrOKT of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Besearch for the year 1926*27. Cmd. 3002, 1928. 

Roads. 

MmxsmY of Transport. Beport on tho Administration of the Bead Fund 
for the year 1926*27. 

Scotland, 

H<unT» of Agriculture for Stsotland, Sixte<mih Annual Boport for the 
year ended December 31, 1927. Omd. 3100. 1928. 

Agricultural Statistics, 1927. Parts X and II. 1928. 

The Agricalturid Output of Scotland, 1926. Omd. 3191, 1928. 

Beport by «T. B. Campbell on Agricultural l^lducation in Scot¬ 
land, 1927. 1928. 

w on Land Settlement in Scotland. Boport, Cmd. 3110. 1928. 

Land Court, Boport as to their I*rocoedingB under the Small 
Landholders (Scotland) Acts 1886 to 1919 for the year from tTanuary 
1 to Bncember 31, 1927. Cmd, 3093. 1928, 

Tirade. 

Economic Committee. Sixth Beport-—Poultry and Eggs, and 
Seventh Beport—Honey. Omd. 3016. 1928. Eighth Beport— 
Functions and Work of the Imperial Economic Committee, Omd, 
3018. 1928. Ninth Beport—Tobacco. Omd. 3168, 1928. Tenth 
Beport^Timber. Cmd. 3176, 1928. 
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Principal Additions to the Library. 


Wages, 

Ministby of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of Proceedings under the 
Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act for the year ended Boptember 
30> 1927. 1928. 

Tht Society is indebted to numerous Government Departments, both at 
home and abroad, to Boards of Agriculture, Agricultural and Breed Societies 
and kindred institutions, for copies of their Annual Reports, Journals, Stud, 
Herd, and Flock Books, Proceedings, Transitions, BuUe^ns, and other 
documents received regularly for the library in exchange for copies of the 
Journal, as wdL as to the Editors of many agricultural and general papers 
for the current numbers of their publications, which are placed for reference 
in the Reading Room, 


Thb Ltbraby is open every week-day from 10 till 4, except on Baturdays 
and on those days when the Council and Committees are meeting. 

Gbvemors and Members are entitled to takO out books* upon paying 
the carriage of the same and all expenses from the time of issue to the 
time of return. Books of reference and selected books will not bo issued. 
One month is allowed for the perusal of books. 

Governors and Members shall be liable to pay the full price of any 
books borrowed by them which may be lost or damaged during the interval 
between their issue and return. 
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tUles of Articles are printed in Italics» The Roman numerals refer to 
the Appendix. 


ABE 

ABEKDBEN.ANGUS Cattle at 
^ the N ottingham Show, 195,19G 
Accotmtants and Auditoi-s, Election 
of, bcvii 

Acconnts, Presentation of, 267 
Acreage under Crops and Grass in 
Xlnited Kingdom, 155, 167 
Admissions by Payment at Not¬ 
tingham Show, 189 
Aftosa, 179 

Agrionlturol and Forestry Tractor, 
206 

Agricultural Credits Act, 1928, 144 
Agricultural Economics Bosearch 
Institute's Exhibit at the Not¬ 
tingham Show, 240 
Agricultural JhJducation JRxhibit, Noi- 
tingham^ 1928, 234r-242 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Aot, 1928, 142 
** Agricultural B^searoh in 1927,'* 
138, 279 

AgrUiuUuralStamics, 1928,166-177 
Anmigamatiou of ^Dairying Exami¬ 
nation, 283, xxxvix 
Ambrosia Beetle, 318 
American Gooseberry Mildew, 312 
Anderson (A. W.), The Idm Stock of 
Yorkshire, 

Anlnxal Diseases in 1928, 276 
Animal Parasites, 318 
Animals, Live, for Food, Imports of, 
170 

Annual Average Prices of BritMi 
Wheat, Barley, and Oats in 
EstiglandandWales, 162,170,171 
Annml Report for 1928 of the 
Motanietp 308-316 

— for 1928 of ^6 ComuUing Ohem- 

Ut, 293-307 

— for 1928 of the Principal of the 

Mogai Veterinarg College, 290- 
293 

for 1928 of the ^hgUt, 310-322 
Anthrax, 291 
Aphis, 269, 261, 317 

— Blaok, 317 
Apple Canker, 312 
--Ttoldew, 312 

Argentine Beef Wrappers, Kesolu- 
ti^ as to, xlviii 

Eural Society, Judges for Show 
at Palermo, 273 
Auditors, Election of, Ixvii 


BOT 

Average Prices of British Coi^n. in 
England and Wales, 162, 170, 
171 

Awards of Prisses at Nottingham 
Show, Ixidi 

Ayrshire Cattle at the Nottingham 
Show, 197 

gACON, Imports of, 174, 176 
BahmeWs Legacy, 22-32 
Balance Sheet, 1928, Ordinaxy, xvi 

— Nottingham Show, x 

Barley, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 160, 107 

— Average Prices of, 163, 170, 171 

— Growing of, 17 

— Imports of, 174 

— Manuring Experiments, 134-141 
-— Produce, Acimge and Yield per 

Acre of, in 1927 and 1928, 100, 
108 

Basic Slag, 303 

Bates Herd of Shorthorns, 116 
Beans, Acreage of, ixx England and 
Wales, 167,167 

— Imports of, 174 

— Insect Attacks on, 310 

— Produce, Acreage and Yield per 

Acre of, in 1927 and 1928, 161, 
168 

— Sowing of, 18, 19 

— Stacking of, 20 

— Threshing of, 20 

Bearings on Machinery, Protection 
of, 220 

Beef, Imports of, 174, 175 
Berkshire Pigs at the Nottingham 
Show, 202 

Baflon (B. H.), Annual RepoH for 
1928 of the Botardet, 308-316 

— Election as Honorary Member 

of 266 

” Big Bud ** in Black Currants, 318 
Black Aphis. 317 

Blaok Currants, Diseased, Treat¬ 
ment of, by Firing, 318 
Blue Albion Cattle at the Notting¬ 
ham Show* 197 

Boars os Stock-getters, New Begu- 
lation adopted, 272 
Booth Sho^oms, 116 
Botanical Department, Work of, 
during year, 274 
Botanist, Anxxual Beport of, 308 
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Indeps to 


BBO 

Brewers and Farmers, 20, 21 
Bridges, A. and R. N. Bixey, 
‘‘Sugar Beet,'* 182 
—- and J. R. Lee, “ Sugar-Beet 
Costs and Returns,” 183 
British and Overseas Meat Produc¬ 
tion, 178-181 

British Friesian Cattle at the Not¬ 
tingham Show, 197 
Brussels Sprouts, Acreage of, in 
England and Wales, 167 
Bulls as Stock-getters, New Regu¬ 
lation adopted, 272 
Butter, Average Prices of, 165 

— Imports of, 174, 176 

— Tests at Nottingham Show, 226, 

228 

Buttercup Poisoning, 314 
Bye-laws, New, 281, xxx, xxxii 

nACAO-BEAN Husk, 296, 300 
^ Calves, Veal, Average Prices 
of, 164, 172, 173 

Cambridge University and Rocke¬ 
feller Trust, xlviii 
Capsid Bugs, 317 
Oarti Mr, Richardson, 177 
Death of, 263, xxxiii 
Carrot Growing in Yorkshire, 64 
Carrots, Acreage of, in England and 
Wsdes, 168 

Cart Horse Parades, 101 
Castor-oil Bean in Feeding Cake, 
296, 300 

Cattle at the Nottingham Show, 192 

— Fat, Average Prices of, 163, 172, 

173 

— Imports of live, 176 

— in Yorkshire, 68 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 169, 167 
—* Pathology Medals, 282 
Cauliflowers, Acreage of, in Englaiid 
and Wales, 167 
Celery Fly, 317 
Cereal Diseases, 313 
'— Meals, 300 

Cereals, Insect Attacks on, 310 
Chalk Soil in Yorkshire, 66 
Cheese, Average Prices of, 166 

— Imports of, 174, 176 
Chemical Department, Work of, 

during year, 273 

Chemist, Annual Report of Con¬ 
sulting, 293 
Cherry Fruit-fly, 318 
Class Cancellation at Show owing 
to inadequate entries, 184, 186 
Cleveland Bay Horses in Yorkshire, 
76 

Clinton (Lord), forestry and Bahour, 
9—16 


DIX 

Clover, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 168, 167 

Clydesdales at the Nottingham 
Show, 190 

— in Yorkshire, 70 

Coal Measures in Yorkshire, 63 
Codlin Moth, 317 
CoUombola, 317 

Committoos, List and Mernbors of 
Standing, iii-v 

Compound Cakes and Meals, 298 
Condensed Milk, Impox‘ts of, 174,170 
Consulting Engineer, Appointment 
of, 267 

Consulting Veterinary Surgeon, 
Appointment of, 275 
Contemporary Agricultural Law, 
141-165 

Com, Acreage of Mixed, in England 
and Wales, 166, 167 

— Prices of British, 162, 170, 171 
Cotton Cake, 298 

Council, Annual Election of, 267 

— Distribution of Members of, vi 

— Elections to, 267, Ixviii 

— List of, i 

— Meetings in 1928, Minutes of, xxi 
Cows, Milking, Average Price of, 

164, 172, 173 

Crops and Grass, Aoroage under, 
166, 167 

— Produce, Aoroage, and Yield mu‘ 

Acre in 1927 and 1928,160, 16H 

— and Stock, Law Cases, 163 
Crushed Oats, 301 

Cubes, 299 

Cultivator, Motor, 218 
Cumberlaiid cmd Westmorland Bhart* 
horn, PhCf 109-126 
Cut-worms, 317 

r)AIRY Farming in Yorkshire, m 
^ — Produce, Imports of, in 
1928, 174, 176 

— lyhorthorns ut the Nottingham 
^ Show, 194 

Dairying Examination, Amaigii- 
matiou of, 283, xxxvii 
Dairying, Bcpori of thv. Bimmnl of, 
at Nottingham Bfmw, 221-234 
Dales and Fell Farming, 77-86 
Dal<^ Ponies in Yorkshire, 76 
Davies, J. Llofelys, ” Grass Farm¬ 
ing in the Welland Valley,'* 182 
Doatlxs of Governors and Members 
durixig year, 264 

Delay in Notification of Dkoasa, 276 

— Inadequate Penalties for, 276 
Dexter Cattle at the Nottingham 

Show, 197, 198 

Bridges, Bugar 

Beet, * 182 
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Dog« (Amendmont) Act* 1028* 143 
BorBot. Down tShocp at the Kotfcing* 
hatn kShow, 100 
Downy Mildew of B\vodc8, 312 
Drainage, Pollution from, 300 

^'pATOIsr Pnmuer King/’ Por- 
^ trait of, 103 
Kconomic Farm BuildingH,*' by 
Charles P* lUuvronco, 181 
Kdueation, Agricultural* in York- 
«hiro, 00 
Kol-worm, 310 

li/ffect of Bariitjf Munnnng upon the 
foliomnif Hay Cropt 134-141 
Eggrt* Avenigo Prices of» 105 
—• Imporia of, 174* 177 
EInctrieity Supply in Huml Areas, 
279* xlvi 

KUman^ John, of Qlyde : Lifn^ 

Workand CWcspondoics, 32-60 
Empire Femora' Viatt to Notting- 
tmm Show* 188, 208 
Kngineor, Appomtmant of Con¬ 
sul ting, 267 

Entries for Nottingham Show, 186* 
187 

JOsnay, Medal for Agricultural Be- 
iitmrch, 133 

Ksfiiox Pi|» at the Nottingham 
Show* 202 

Kieaminationa for K,D,A, and 
N.B.D.* Be»ult« of. 284* 287 
Expenditure and Beoeipte at Not¬ 
tingham Show, X 

Expenmture and Eeceiptu* ordi- 
naiy* xiv 

PAID (R), The Effmi of Barky 
* Mam/ring upon iht foUmoiny 
Hay Crop, 104»141 
Farmaia imd Brewetn, 20, 21 
Farming in Torkehire, fi0«66 
Fat Stock* Avertm Pdcea of* 163, 
172*17S 

Fiieding Stufli, 287 
Average Prlcsee of, 168 
Foil Poniee in Yorijxhire* 76 
Fnrtllleere, BOB 

- and Feeding Stuffs Aot, 1826, 
274* 206* xxvU 
Average Pdoes of* 166 
** Foriilificrs and Feeding Stuffs Aot* 
1826*** by H. J, Jotos* 182 
Finance Aot* 1828* 141 
Financial Statement by (Airman 
of Finance Oomxnittee* viii* ix 
Fish Waete, 304 
FIimc Qro^g in Yorkshire* 64 
Fleaii, 31S, 3l8 

Floud* Sir Francie, Election as 
Honorary Member of, 266 


B‘’lour, Imports of, 174 
Flowers at Nottingham Show* 186 
Food and Drugs (Adulteration) Aot, 
1928, 143 

Foot and Mouth Bisoaso, 291 
—‘ Biscufisions on, xxiv, xxvii, 
xxxiv 

— Bogulations at Nottingham 

Show. 185 

Forest Trees, Insect Attacks on, 318 
PofGStry mid Labour, 9-16 
Forestry Exhibition at the Netting^ 
ham Bhow, 1928, The, 242-246 
Forshaw (W. H.)» The Shire Horse, 
1878-1928, 98-109 
Fruit, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 168, 167 

— Diseases of, 313 

— Crowing in Wiltshire, 202 

— Insect Attacks on* 817 

Fruit Trees, The Principles under* 
l^ing the Planting of, 87-97 
Frit-fly, 316 

Funds in Trust hold by Society*xviii 
Future Shows, 273 

rjALLOWAY Cattle at the Not- 
^ tmgham Show* 196 
General Meeting, Beport of Council 
to, December f2, 192$, 263- 
283; Proceedings at, Ixii 
General Meeting in Nottingham 
Bhowyard, Proceeding at, ad 
German Ag^oultural Society* 283* 
xxviii 

Glanders, 290 

Gios. Old Spot Pigs at the Notting¬ 
ham Show, 202 

Goats at the Nottingham Show, 203 
Oout-fly, 316 

Governors of the Society, Distribu¬ 
tion of, vi 

— Deaths during year, 264 

— Number of* since Establishment 

of Sooioty* vil 

Grain and Meal Imports, 160* 174 
Grass. Acreage under* 166* 167 
** Grass Farmingin the Welland Val¬ 
ley.'^ by XXlefelys Davies. 182 
Grassland Improvement Experi¬ 
ments, 126 

Greenali, Death of Hon. Gilbert, 
264, xlv 

GrindingMifl, 217 
Ground Phoff^tes, 303 
Groundrnut (Earth-nut) Cake. 298 
Guernsey Cattle at the Nottingham 
Show, 197 

OAMPSHIKB Down Sheep at the 
■*" * Nottingham Show, 198 
Hams, Imports of* 174, 176 
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SCAXfc 

Harrogate Show, 1929, 271 
— Prize List for, 271 
Harvest Bugs or Mites, 319 
Hay, Average Prioes of, 166 

— Produce, Acreage and Yield per 

Acre of, in 1927 and 1928, 161, 
169 

— Bake, Trip-action, Self-acting, 

215 

Hemlock and Hex, 314 
Herdsmen's Accommodation at 
Annual Show, 269 
Hereford Cattle at the Nottingham 
Show, 196 

Hobday (F. T. G.), Annual Report 
for 1928 of the Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary OoUege, 290- 
293 

— Appointment as Consulting 

veterinary Surgeon of, 276 
Hops, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 167, 167 
^— oontaining Arsenic, 305 

— Total IProduoe, Acreage and 

Yield per Acre in 1927 and 
1928, 162, 170 

Horses at the Nottingham Show, 190 

— in Yorkshire, 76 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 168, 167 

— Parasitic Mange in, 291 
Hosier Milking Machine, 210 
Hunters in Yorkshire, 77 

— Hacks and Ponies at the Not¬ 

tingham Show, 191, 192 
Hyde (Jas. H.). Repc^ on New 
IrnpUmenU at «&© Nottingham 
Show, 1928, 203-221 

IMPLEMENT Yard at Notting- 
* ham Show, Amount of Shed¬ 
ding, in, 186 

Implements Exhibited at Notting¬ 
ham Show, 203-221 
Imported Meat, Besolution os to, 
276 

Imports of Agricultural Commodi¬ 
ties in 1927 and 1928, 166, 174 
Inoculation of Lucerne Experi¬ 
ments, 126 

TEBSEY Cattle at the Nottingham 
d Show, 197 

John JSJUman of Glynde: Hie Idfe* 
Worh and Oorrespondence, 32-60 
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CHEMlCU!J[<.---]jQloxmation as to Analyses and the Fees 
payable by Members; Xnatructions for taldng end 
sending Samples {page} ii-iT). 

BOTAMICSAL.—Xnlormatira on ptircbase and value 
of Seeds and other matters; Suggestionsi &c. 
(pages 7 and vi). 

ZOOItO0XGAl<.—^Ibdoraiation on Pests of Farm Crops, 
Fruit and Forest Trees, and Domestioated Animals, 

&o« Tii)» 

MILK AXro DAXBY PRmLBGEB (page tH). 
VETERZNARY.->-Prlvileges and Information (page Tiii). 
LXBBABY.-~Partieulars and Regulations (page ix). 


QMNIRAL PRIVII.BQE8. 

FBIB ADIUSSIOll to Show, the Unmetved Fottion of the Qeiuta 
IKiiid, Aio. (It room), sad urn of Memhen’ Ps'dlion in Show Yard 
S0CQRnr>8 JOtTBHAZi and other PahUostioai (page x). 

{Open to Membert from lOam. to 4 p.m.; Saturdayi, tOa.in. to 1 p.m.) 
BMmm& mmm 1m mkr oI Uw stock, bahlementg. Ftodnoe. 
Ic^ at Show. 
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Bmrtimry, 


MEMBERS' PRIVILEGES OF CBEHICAl ANALYSIS. 

(Applicable only to the case of persons who are not commercially 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysis.) 


THE COXJNOIL HAVE FIXED THE FODLOWING 

RATES OF CHARGES FOR CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 

TO MEMBEBS OF THE SOCIETY. 

These privileges are applicable only when the Analyses are for bond fide 
agricultural purposes, and are required by Members of the Society for their 
own use guidance in respect of farms or land in their own occupation 
and within the United Kingdom. 

'Hie Analyses are given on the understanding that they are required for 
the individual and sole benefit of the Member applying for them, and must 
not be used for other persons, or for oommeroial purposes. 

'The Analj ses and reports may not be communicated to either vendor 
or manufacturer, except in cases of dispute. 

l^d or estate agents, bailiffs, and others, when forwarding samples, are 
required to state the names of those Members on whose behalf they apply 

£ s. d. 

1.—An opinion on the purity of any Fertiliser or Feeding 
Stuff (so far as this can be given without detailed 

analysis). 10 

2,.—Determination of any one ordinary constituent in a 

Fertiliser or Feeding Stuff. • , . . 2 0 

3*--*I>etermlnation of Potash • • . . . 5 0 

4. —Commercial Analysis of any ordinary Fertiliser or 

Feeding Stuff ..5 0 

5. —Pull Analysis of any compound Fertiliser or Feeding 

Stuff ......... 10 0 

6. —Analysis of any other material in ordinary use for 

agricultural purposes , , . . . , 10 O 

7. —Analysis of Milk, Cream, Butter, or other Dairy pro¬ 

duce from Members* own farms . . .26 

Samples In any way oonneeted with the Sale cf Fond and Orvigs 
Acts are not undertaken for analysis.) 

Analysle of Water . , . . , , , 1 10 0 

9.—Analysis of Soll^determination of Lime only . 10 0 

10. —Analysis of Soil—partial.10 0 

11. —Analysis of Soil—complete . , . . .300 

12. —Consultation by letter or personal appointment . 5 0 

OPINION OF VAtUK. 

analjis4» will be ptven, cw far m poBBibU, m opinion ob In 
m oraofe anal^»«d %$ worth the price oehed for or mU ptoo^d mui 
of the Btme^ together with guarantee (if my) and other partiwXarB mloiing 
to the purohoBe, be given at the game time- 


ALL SAMPLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. TOOETHEH WITH FEES 
FOB ANALYSIS. WHICH SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO DH. 
AUGUSTUS VOELOKEB,TO BE ADDRESSED TO— 

Dr. VOELCKER, Aoalyticat t#aboratiiryt 
1 Tudor Street. Londoa, E,C.4. 



Instriictioos for Selecting and Sending Samples for Analysis, 

OENICHAL RIME*—( 1 ) A winpfo iftken f«f nhoald ho taMy r$prti^4)fUitt<tf0 

of iA« from whkb U hAi itmwii.—(H) TUg muiiih «houl<i roach ttio Anatyat ^ tA$ 

mms iymdiiim U wa« iu at the time when drawn. 


Wtw^n Fartlttaara aw tlnllvnr^nl in wdani four orftvrmf these from the hoik* and 
efther timi th(*»ti out on a floor ami rattHiy laU Undr ocjntentA, or elw^ drive a siiovel into 
uiwti haft ami draw out iw near th« wntw aa {Knitdbio a ooupto of siioveifuis of the manurei 
and mlK thuio t|tdcUty ou a door, 

Halve the Ht»af> <d)talned tit eltlter of ways, take one-half the other) and 

mix again raiddty^ Oat^nlng tinwn with the ahovel any ininisi that apiiear. Be|)eat this 
ottoraiion nntii at Inst only some ihrtMH or four poniulH am left. 

From this dll three tins, induing from | Ih. to i ih, t»iu;h* njafk» fastait up and seal each 
of tltemn Bend one for atmlyMia, and wtaht the tithern for rnfemiice. 

f)r» -the tnatitire may Iw put lnf<o glaim bottles provided with well-dtting oorte; the bottlea 
simuid be labelled and the eorks sealed down. sample sent for analysis can be packed 
in a wooden box ami smtt i»y ptmt or mil. 

When manures are de||vor<?d in bulk, portions should be suooossively drawn from d<frwfl«< 

S ort# of tlie bulk, the heaf> Ndng tufiieti ovor now and again. The fjortlons drawn should be 
[lorouahly itilxad, sulMilvtded, and, anally, sampl«» should lie taken as before, except that 
when Um manure Is coarse and bulky H is advisable to send larger samples than when It is 
ill a hfiely divided oondition. 


Unaeailv Cotton, ood other EMdiod Oihai»^l! a single sake be taken, tiiree strips 
should be broken off right across the oake, and from the middle imrtton of it, one piece to 
lie sent for analysis, and the otiter two retained for refemuoe. itaeh of the tliree pieces 
shttulii ts) marked, wrap{«ml In {taiier, fastened up, and seated. The pieoe forwarded for 
analysis ran Ite sent by i^ist or rail. 

A ntfirw aatisfaetory plan is to suleet four to six cakes from different pmtsof tins delivery, 
timn break off a piece aVamt four Inelms wide from the middle of each cakts and pass these 
pbufles through a «aks*breaker. The broken cake should then Ist welt mixed and tlmie saniides 
of alaitit I lb. each should be taken and kept in tins or bags, duly marked, fashuied, and 
seated as before. One of these lots Kheutd be sent for aiiatyiis, the remaining two being kept 
for referenio It is advisable atsa with the broken pleoei to send a small strip from an unbroken 
oake. 


Pmditig Meiila, Oimlii, ftCr <«^Handfuls should isn drawn from the centre of half a doxen 
diffomut biim of the delivery s these iota sltotild tlmu be well mixed, and tluco l-ltn tins 
or bsfM dllr^ from Um Itaap, each being marked, fastoned up, and sealed. One sample is 
to lie forwarded for aoalyids and the others retained for reference. 


lkdla,«» Rave a wooden bon made d iimhss t» length and width, and from P to 12 inches 
deep, acoftPliiig to tlie dsidli of soil and subsoil of tlie fletd. Hark out in the deld a space 
of about Ik inchfMi suuium: dig round In a slanUng direction a trench, so as to leave tmdii« 
tnrtied a block of sou and Ita sulwoU P to Ik luehes deep; trim this block to make it to fit 
into tlm wooden boa, invert the ofieu Imx over it. prtws down firmly, then jpaat a atmde under 
the box and lift H up, tmutly turn over the Imx, nail ou the lid, and send by rati. The soli 
will then be fimelvad in Uie {wsition in which it is found in the neld* 

in the caws of very itglA. sandy, and tmrous soils, the wooden box may he atones inverted 
over the aoii, foroad down by pressum, and then dug out. 

Watira*-»4himplea of water are bei^ sent tn glassostoppersd Winchester bottles, hold* 
iui hail a gallon. One such tMittle Is sutheinut for a single sample, Oare siiould be takeu t«o 
have theii stmtpttlotndy clean, tn taking a iattipie of water for analyiibi it is advisable to 
reieef tint first portion drawn or pumisKl, so as to obtain a sample of tlis water wlien In ordln* 
ary flow. TH« bottle eluiuld Im rinsed out with the water tlmt»to be analysed, and It should 
be filled nearly to the top. Tlie stopper sltoub! be secured with stHim, or be itmi over with 
itneo or soR icather, llm sample can then be sent mumfully packed either in a wooden box 
wlH) sawdust, Am, or in a hamper wl^ atraw. 

MtHcs^A tdnt bottle siiould be senl in a wooden box* 


OAKEIIAL INSTRUOTIONa* Timo lor tafela|| S«tsi|}|ai**-*AU lamides, bo^ of 
fertiliseri and feeding stuifs. should he taken as soon £fU>e their dellvw^ as poisibie, and 
should reaoh Hie Aaaiyit within Ifw d^s after dellveiw of tlie artkile. in every case it is 
Advisable that the Anatyit'i osnifinate ba reoidvid beftxrt a fartiilaer Is sown or a feeding 
stuff is given to mock. 

Froctdmni io the Evant ^ tha Vendor wtabtog Fraali ffampiea to be Drewn*^ 
Should a purcltaeer find thet the Anai^*» certificate shows a fertiliser or feeding stuff not 
to come up tti the guarantee dva» him he may Inform the vendor of tUe result and 
plain ioflordingly. fie sltould then send to the vendor mi of the two samples which he 
nm kept tor referenee. If, however. Hie vendor should demand that a fresh sample be drawn, 
the ptirotmmf must altow tl^ and also dve ttie vendor an oppoRoutty of being 
•liber in person or thrchigh i rapreseittative whom he may appoint. In tlmt case^threi 
tampiei shouid be taken In the jmseenos of boHi parto with the m before 

deecHbad, esak tff widoh should be duly packed up, labelled Md ssolid by b^ 
of Htesi is to be glvia to the VEciSor, mSk to be jwnt ^ the Analyst, ead tlM 
kept by Hm pimitiimr lor selermiei or 





Suggestions to Purchasers of Fertillsors and Feeding Stuffs. 

Purchasers are recommended in all cases to Insist on having an IMVOICB, and to see tJiat 
such Invoice contains the following particulars:— 

In the case of Fertilisers 

(1) The mme. of the Fertiliser. 

(2) Whether the Fertiliser Is artificiallv empomded at not. 

(3) The mimimum analysis of the Fertiliser In respect of its principal fertilising Ingredients. 

In the case of artificially prepared Feftfling Stuffs for Cnttlo:— 

^(2) The article—whether It has been wopared (a) from one «til»8tanci> 

or seed, or (&) from more than one substance or seed. 

^ (3) The i^rcenta^s of oil and albuminoids guaranteed. 

or exwnp^. describing an article as ** Linseed Calm Implies a warranty that the 

article Is pure, i.e., is prepared from linseed only j ** Cotton Cake {whether 
decorticated or undecortlcaCed), and ” !Rapo Cake “ (for feeding purj)Ose«h would 
come under a similar category, ^ ^ ^ . 

Pu 76 ha 9 $r 8 are reminded that me use of su^h temi as 05 per cant., Oit Ca«f, 

affords no security ayaimt adtUteraUm, „ „ . . „ » ^ 

(b) In the case of a Compound Cake or Feeding Stuff, a Vendor is comi)euc<i by the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stulls Act of 1006 to state the percentages of oil and 
albuminoids guaranteed, and that it is prepared from more than one sulistance, 
but he Is not required to specify the parllcular materials t«cd in Ita preparatUm. 
Purchasers are recommended tnerofore to buy Mixed Feeding Cakes, Meals, etc,, 
with a guaranteed analysis. Any statements In the Invoice os to the component 
parts of such Mixed Cake or Meal will take effect as a warranty, as also will any 
statements in an invoice, circular, or advertisement as to the percajntagc* of nutntivo 
and other ingredients In any article sold for use as food for cattle. 

Members of the Society are strongly recommended not only to see that the mvolecs given 
to them accurately describe the goods they havo ordered, hut to make all their ordem tubfrei 
to the Analysis and Report of the OonsuUinff Oltemist of the Royal AyrieuUurtdt Sodety of Rnghtut, 

Attention Is particularly directed to the recommendations below as to the qualitlt^s of 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs which purchasers should demand. 


Conditions of Purchase and Sale. 

FERTILISERS. 

Baw Bones, Bone-meal, or Bone-dust to be guaranteed ** Ftmis," and to <Kmtaln not tm 
than 45 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not less than 4 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Steamed or “ Begelatiniged ’* Bones to be guaranteed ** PiruB ” and to contain not \m than 
55 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not less than 1 per cent, of Ammonia. 

I Mineral Superphosphate of Lime to be guaranteed to contain a certain |H»rct!ntagc of ** Bolulde 
I Phosphate.” rProm 26 to 28 per cent, of Soluble Phospliato Is an ordinarily good 

Dissolved Bones to be guaranteed to be ” made from raw bone and acid only#” and io be ! 
sold as containing stated minimum percentages of Soluble Phospliatc, luHoluble Phocpltaten, i 
I and Ammonia. 

.Oompound Artlficiftl Manures, Bone Manures, Bone Compounds, etOn to he soht by anaiyala i 
stating the minimum percentages of Soluble Fhosplmte, insolubU) Phosphates, and Ammonia 
, contained. 

toic Slag to be guaranteed to contain a certain of Total phosi»h«tcs nr ol 

* Citric ftoluble " phosphates (te., phosphates soluble in a 2 per cent, citric acid sohiilonl, and 
to be sufBoiently finely ground ^t at foaet 80 per cent, will pais through a ” slandotd ** sieve 
(to,000 meshes to the square Inch), 

The highest grades of Basic Slag range from »8 to 42 per wnt., mcUluin gradci froiti lid 
to 35 uer cent., arul mw frnm VA ■hmv n* w 


1 ^ F** pliosphatcs In a Baalc Blag atu sohddc 

in the citric add solution above mentioned. Acwirdlngly, a high gfwle liaHlc Hlntf would e^wtalii 
from 30 to 34 jper cent., a mcdlmn grade from 24 to Iffi per oont., and a low gmlc from 17 tii *U 
per cent, of ‘^citric soluble '* phoapliates, 

Peruvian Chmno to be descried by tliat name, and to bo sohl by analysis stating the 
minimum porooutagos of Phosphates and Ammonia. 

of Affiorda ^ guaranteed ” PCiin,” and to contain not less than 24 per cent. 

guaranteed and to contain 96 per cent, of Nitrate of Soda. 

BMt to be guaranteed to apntaln 23 per cent, of Sulplmte of Potash, I 

All hertlllsers to be delivered in good and suitable condition for sowing. 

FEEDING STUFFS. 

(Decorticated and Dndeoortlcated), and nape Ooki (for fuedlng , 

u sovnd condition. The percentages of oil tmd albuminoids guirantei^ 

S^nSland'^ to^bc^ftArt iS Consulting Chemist of ^e Boyal Agrkultt&d Mety 

* ‘purity” or othorwiso of any feeding sitora, 

A-# Meals, eto,, to Ims sold on a guaranteed analysii, giving the i^roeniagea 

ftr ^ condition, and to contain nothing of a^nlurlo^ nature, 

or Ingredients that are worthless for feeding purposes, ««»*•« 




MEMBERS’ BOTAlCil PEIVIIEGES. 


THK COUKCIL HAV13 FIXBB THK FOLLOWINO 

IMTSS OF CHARGES FOR THE EXAMINATION OF 
PLANTS AND SEEDS 

BY THE BOCIl?rY*S BOTANIST. 

Anftly»e« am given on the undiemtandlag that they are required for the 
individual and nolo benefit of the Member applying for them, and must 
not bo need for oi^er pemom or for oommeroi^ purpoeee. The Analyses 
and Koporli may not be oommunioated to the vendor exoept in eases of 
dispute* 

The oharge for examination must be paid at the time of applioation, and 
the earziago of all pareels must be prepaid. When, however, bond jifds in^ 
qnitim require no speeial investigation the fees will be returned with the 
reply. 


l,--Eeport on the purity and germlmtluft oapadlty of eamplee 
of agricultural seeds, with a statement as to the nature 
and amount of the impuritlee or adulterants present , Is, 

2»<-^lteport on the constitution of mixtures of gmas seeds and 
an opinion aa to their sidtahiUty lor tempomry leys, 
permanent pastures, dtc. .Is, 

3, ^ldetitiilcation of weeds and poisonous plants with sug'>* 

gesttons for their eradication , • . « * Is, 

4, --»Eeport on the hingold diseaees affecting farm crops, with 

an account of the methods stdtable for their treatment, 
where known Is, 

5, >^Beport on the natural herbage of a district as a guide to 

the fomation of permanent paatures • , , , ls« 

6«>«»>Etpon on the eultahlUty or otherwise of the dIfiFerent 
varletlei of the chief farm crops for local conditions 
(whers the Infoimation Is available), etating their aver«« 
age cropping capaclQr at compared with other varieties, 
th«dr <|uallty, power of ret^stance to vatious ddseaaes, 
and general purity to type , , , . , . Is, 

7,"-Keports on any other matters of a botanical nature of 

IntenMit to agricultuiists • » , , , , is, 

PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 

The purchaser ^ould obtain horn the vendor, by invoice or other wriilag, 
the |«opsr desifsatioa of the seeds hs buys, with a guarantee of the per- 
Oeni^ of purity end germlnatloni and of ite freedom from er|p»t,snat in 
the ease of dover, from dzs seeds of doddOr, 



MEMBERS’ BOTAKICAl PEffllEGES {contimted). 

THE SAMPLING OF SEEDS. 

The utmost ceure should be taken to secure a fair and honest sample* 
This should be drawn from the bulk delivered to the purchaser, and not 
from the sample sent by the vendor. 

When legal evidence is required, the sample should be taken from the 
bulk, and pmoed in a sealed bag in the presence of a witness. Caro should 
be taken that the sample and bulk be not tampered with after delivery* or 
mixed or brought in contact with any other sample or bulk. 

At leaat one ounce of grass and other small seeds should be sent, and two 
ounces of cereals and the larger seeds. When the bulk is obviously im* 
pure, the sample should be at least double the amount specified. Grass 
seeds should be sent at least four weeks, and seeds of clover and cereals 
two weeks before they are to be used. 

The exact name under which the sample has been sold and analysed 
should accompany it. 

REPORTING THE RESULTS. 

The Report will be made on a schedule in which the nature and amount 
of impurities will be stated, and the number of days each sample has 
been under test, with the percentage of the seeds which have germinate* 

” Hard *’ clover seeds, though not germinating within the time stated, 
will be considered good seeds, and their percentage separately stated. 

The impurities in the sample, including the chaff of the species tostodi 
will be specified in the schedule, and only the percentage of the pure seed 
of that species will be reported upon ; but the bjebal VAX<tr« of the sample 
will be stated. The Real Value is the combined percentages of purity and 
germination, and ia obtained by multiplying these percentages and divide 
ing by 100; thus in a sample of Meadow Fescue having 88 per cent, 
purity and 95 per cent, germination, 88 multiplied by 95 gives 8,090* 
and this divided by 100 gives S3 *6, the Red Value. 

SELECTING SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 

When a specimen is sent for dteteminailon, the whole plant should I m 
taken up and the earth shaken from the roots. If poistbla, the plant^i 
must be in fiower or fruit. They should be packed in a %ht boit* or in a 
firm paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should l>e forwarded as fresh 
as possible. They should be placed in a bottle, or packed In tinfoil or 
oil«silk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature 
of the information required, and stating any local oiroumitancas (soiL 
situation, etc.) which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to 
throw light on the inquiry. 

PARCELS OR LETTERS CONTAINING SEEDS OR FLANTO FOR 
EXAMINATION MUST BE ADDRESSED (CARRIAGE OB POSTAGE 
PREPAID) TO— 

PROFESSOR SIR R. H. BIFFEN, F.R.S., 
School of Agriculture. Cambridge. 



MEMBERS' EOOLOGIGU PRIYEE6ES. 


The Coimcll have fixed the charge of !«» for information to be 
supplied, by the Society’s Sooiogist* respecting any injurious 
(anlmal« t|uaclrupedt birdie ins6ct« worm, d^c*} p0Sts« 

(1) FARM CROPS. 

Ah the ordinary farm oro|>8 are aubjeot tonumerona posts, some attack¬ 
ing the roots, some the h^ves, others the »tem or the blossom. The first 
netseesity m the aconrate identification of the pjst in any case, for a know¬ 
ledge of its life-hiatory often auggeets a method of dealing with it, 

(2) FRUIT TREES. 

Hiore are a groat number of orchard and bush-fruit pests. Some (oodlin 
moth, pear-midge, Ac.) attftok the fruit; others (red-spider, aphis, cater- 
piUatii, Ac*) the Wvcs j others (woolly aphis, boring beetles, Ao,) the stem. 
Information will be given as to the identity of any pest and the best way of 
combating it. 

(3) FOREST TREES. 

Advice will lie given with iregard to the treatment of forest-tree pests, 
in plantations, nursery gardens, or ornamentai grounds. Such pests may 
attack the trunks (betKJh-scale, boring insects, Ac,), dxe leaves (caterpillars, 
aphis, Ac.), or the roots {cockchafer grubs, Ac., in young plantations), 

(4) DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

Animal narasites, whether externa) or Internal, may be sent foridenti- 
fioation and advice* Tltiey include worms, fiy-maggots, ticks, lice, Ac*, 
and many well-knovm diseasei (warbles, gapes, Ac.) are due to them. 

Piaeamw of animali due to other causes should be referred to the Veterin¬ 
ary Department, 

N.B«-«-It is very Important that specimens should reach the 2foologist 
frtsih and in good condition* It is often impossible to determine the 
cause of injury in the cose of crushed and slirivelled matedal* Tin boxes 
should be used, atid some damp blotting-paper inserted to prevent undue 
dryituf* In the case of root-p^ts, the root should be sent with its sur* 
rounoing soil, 

FAEOKDS OH DETTEBS COOTAlNIKa SPECIMENS (CAERIAGB OB 
POSTAGE PAID) MOST BE ADDRESSED TO-- 

Mr. CECIL WARBURTON, M.A., 
School of Agriculture. Cambridge. 


MEK AND DAIRY PRimEGES. 

The Society makes an annual grant to the Eesearoh Institute in Dairy¬ 
ing, Beading Univm-sity, that its members may obtain advice on 
questions ooncemlng the production and distribution of milk and the 
prepamtion of dairy products. The investigation of the causes of taints 
or other faults occurring In milk, butter, cneeie or other milk products 
is undertaken* No fee is charge unless exceptional circumstances 
a^* InqAes should be addresMd to The Director, Research Inati-* 
inta In Dmlrylngi Tte Dnlvandiy^; Reading. 




MEMBERS’ VETERINARY PRIVILEGES. 


In order to enable bdembera to obtain the highest possible Veterinarjr advice 
when the necessity arises, the Society has entered into an agreement with the 
Eoyal Veterinary College, under which diseased animals may be admitted to the 
College Infirmary lor treatment, and the Frolessors ot the College may be oon<* 
suited or called upon to investigate outbreaks ot disease at greatly reduced fees* 


I.—ADMISSION OF SICK OR DISEASED ANIMALS TO THE 
ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE* 

Members of the Society have all the privileges of subscribers to the Royal 
Veterinary College. Camden Town, N.W.l, so far as the admission for treatment 
of Cattle. Sheep, and Sxvine is concerned, without being called upon to pay the 
annu^ subecription to the College of two guineas. The chargee made by the 
College for keep and treatment are as follows :—Cattle. 10s. Od.. and Sheep and 
Pigs. 3s. 6d. per week for each animal. 

The full privileges of subscribers, including the examination of horses, 
and the admiibdon of horses and dogs into the College Infirmary for surgical or 
medical treatment, on payment of the cost of keep, will be accorded to Members 
of the Society on payment of a subscription to the College of one guinea imitead 
of two guineas per annum. 


II.—FEES FOR CONSULTATIONS, ANALYSES, AND EXAMI¬ 
NATIONS AT THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE* 

The following fees are payable by Members of the Society for services per* 
formed at the Royal Veterinary College on their behalf in cases where a vkll 
to the locality is not involved 

£ i* <1* 

Persoiial consultation with a Veterinary Frofessotr , 10 6 

Consultation by letter* *•*•*. 10 0 

Post-mortem examination of an animal and report 
thereon.. ,110 

Chemical Examination of viscera for any ipedhed 
metallic poison ******* 10 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera for metallic polaoni *10 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera for vegetable poisons 10 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera completSt h»r metils 
and alkaloids . , . . . . , « 31 0 O 

(The above fees do not apply to osaes whleh tovolve a visit to itm leoallty,) 


IH.-INVEST1GATION OF OUTBREAKS OF DISEASE AMONG 
FARM STOCK* 

outbreak of dtaease smoag Oattls. Bhetp, or 
B^e occurring on the farm of any Member of tbs Sooiet;^applloatioia ih^d 
Tom?*^ Lonoon^ N BoTAn V»!r»»x»4Ja¥ deLsas, Oauniif 

The Principal will then instruct an oMoer of the Ooheim to Inouiiw into 
the outbreak and wport to him. He will also flx the of rtmimi«etlou 

to be paid to the Iipp^tor. whose profesrional fee will in no oaae eoeoeed two 
guineas per day, exclusive of the actual cost of travelling and 

When it appears, on the report of the Inspeotor seleoted, that Idle mxthmk 
was of ^ important character or of general interest, the ooit of the InveiMfla* 
tiott will be defrayed by the Eoyal Veterinary CcdlegSGi 



LIBRARY. 


The Society’s Library has been rearranged 
and a printed Catalogue prepared of the Agri¬ 
cultural and other works which it contains. This 
Catalogue can bo purchased by Members at the 
Society’s House, price 17/6 per copy. 

A librarian has been appointed, and the 
following regulations have been made by the 
Council 


1. The Library is open every week day from 10 
tut 4 , except on Saturdays, and on those days when the 
CounoU and Oommittoes are meeting. 

2. Oovomors and. Members are entitled to take 
out books, upon paying the oarHai^ of the same and 
at! exponsos from the time of issue to the time of return. 
Books of reference and seleoted books will not be issued. 

3. One month is allowed for the perusal of books. 

4. Qovemors and Memb^ ^all be liable to pay 
the full price of any books borrowed by iJiem which may 
be lost or datnag^ during the int^al between their 
issue aiul return. 




PUBLICATIONS OF THE ROYAL A8RICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENBLAND. 

JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY* 

Now pubUsbed as an Annual Volume of about 660 pages, In paper coven. Free to Hemben 
Price to Non-Members, Fifteen Shillings, 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. « 

An annual publication prepared under the authority of the ItesenrchOomralttceof the 
CotmcU. About 200 pages. Free to Members on application; Price to Non-Mcmi»«n, lw*.a anti 

1926, 2f. ed., 10-7, Iff. q,^ AGRICULTURE. , .h » 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTtJRB : a Text-lKjok prepared under the authority of the KoyiU Agri¬ 
cultural Society of England by the late W. PitMAM, LL.D. Tenth Utevlaed and 
Edition (86tli Thousand), edited by J. R. AinswortiMuvis, M.A. 700 pp. with 863 Illua- 
tratlona. 1918. Price 7«. Od. nett, bound In cloth. 

FARM ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

Ho. 1, A DIARY, combining Cosh Account with dally record of Farm Transaotloni. Price 7#, 

No. 2, A FARM ACCOUNT BOOK, 2nd Edition, showing payments and receipts, and tuppiying 
a form of Annual Balance Sheet. Price 8*. 6d. **,-*«,, 

Published for the Society and sold by Messrs. Fom»R, Qboom A Co., Ltd., X6 Clmring 
Cross, London, S.W.l. . . , ^ 

No. 8, FARM CASH BOOK, receipts and payments, to be mtd rrtth Price 10». 6rf. 

No. 4, FARM LEDGER, giving sneclmen entries and particulars of profit and loss account and 
balance sheet. Price 8s. 6d. ^ ^ 

Nos, 3 and 4 are to be obtained at the Soei^y e House, 16 Bedford Sguare, Loiwofi, PT.C.l, 

PAIWIPHLETS. 

Vdibkhtary Pamphlets bv Propbssor Sir Ororor Brow. 0,B. : 

DBHTXTIOK AS INDICATIVE OF THE AGE OF FARM ANIMALS. Eighth Edition <1927). 

64 pp. With 60 illustrations. Price 2». * 

ANIMALS OF THE FARM IN HBALTB AMD DISEASE. Fifth and Ealaraod Edition. 

by Professor G. H, Wooldribgb, F.R.O.V.S., M.R.I.A. (1027). 88 pp. With 6# lUuitfmticm 
Price 2s. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE HORSE’S FOOT AND THE PRINCIPLES OF SHOBINO. ^ «« PP- 
Fifth and Enlarged Edition, revised by J, Macqurun, F,R.0.V.8. (1922). With 12 IlHis- 
tratlons. Price Is. 

CONTAGIOUS FOOT ROT OF SHEEP. Second and Enlarged Edition (1906). 24 pp. With 
8 Illustrations. Price Is, 

Vm'fiTniYTw A nv * 

THE MARE AND FOAL. By Professor J. Wortlby AatB, M.IL0.V.S. 67 pp. With 20 Il!«i- 
traWoha, Third Edition (1925). Price Is, 

THE LAMBING PEN. By Harold LaafiTBY. 5th Ed, (1029). 40 pp. With 9 mustcattofyi. 
Price la, 

TUBERCULOSIS AS REGARDS HEREDITY IN CAUSATION AND ELIMINATION FROM IN* 
FECTED HERDS. By Professor 8XR Johh MoFadybaR, M.B., B.So., C.M., M.E.O.V.S, (1911). 
19 pp. Price is. 

CALF REARING: An Experiment conducted at the Woburn Experimental Farm, I9I3--X4. 
By J. AuGirsTtrB VoaLOKiR, M.A., B.Sa, Ph.D. (1915). 12 pp. Price (kL, 3d. to Memhnn. 

Dairy Pahwilstb: 

(Issued under the authority of the Dairy ComotUtee of the Soeieiu,) 

TEE PRACTICE OF (a) CHEDDAR, (b) OHEaHIHE, & (e) STILTON OHEESE-^MAKXNO. Pric* 
2d. each. 

SIMPLE RULES FOR BUTTER*MAKINO. (Sheet.) Price 2d, each, or lOf. per 100. Mounted 
on card and vamished, to hang up tn the Dairy, 6d. each. 

• RECIPES FOR MAKING CREAM AND SOFT CHEESES. Price 2d. 

RECIPE FOR MAKING SCALDED CREAM. Price 2d, 

RECIPES FOR MAKING HARD AND SOFT CHEESES FROM GOATS’ MILK. Price Nil. 
MILK ADULTERATION, Price 2d ,; lOf. per UlO, 

OTHan Pamphlets s 

COMPENSATION FOR THE UNEXHAUSTED MANURIAL VALUES OF FSEDINO STUFiS 
AND FERTILISERS. By J. AoGtJ8TUa VoaLGgaR, M.A., B.Sc,, I’h.D., and A. 1>, HALL* 
M.A., F.E.3. (1914). 16 pp. Price U. 

PRACTICAL FRUIT FARMING: By R, Q. HaTOPOR. M.A„ and WALTSR ». ELGAR, F.0.1, «7 ipp. 
With 7 UluHtratlons (1922). price 2s, 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON VEGETABLE FARMING. By fAUU UX>ALB (1904). With iS lilue- 
tratlons. 4i pp. Price i«. 

HOP CULTIVATION. By CHABLDs WaiTsiHaAD, FX,8., F.G.S, With U IBmtratioai {l»93). 
46 PR Price l«, 

THE WjfeUWI EXPERIMENTAL STATION OF THE ROYAL AORIOULTORAL iOOIETY OF 
ENGLAND. ADGiiBTtfs VOBiORBR, MA., Ph.D, AmuMd EeporlA on Field. 

Feeding, and Pot-culture Experiments (1899-1921). Price U, each. 

REPORT OH Tm WOBURN POMULTURE STATION. By J. AOoeiTOi VOMWMNE, 

B.Sc., Ph.D. Wltli 17 Illustrations (1900). 62 pp. Price 8s. 6d, 

THE MAKING OF THE LAND IN ENGLAND. By ALBsaT PSLL (1899). 87 nn. FHee 
THE MANAGEMENT AND PLANTING OF BRITISfl WOODLANDK ' ^ feoSiw 
CtraTis, F.S,l, (1904), With 6 (lluriratione. 86 pp, Price It, ^ 

THE OOp’EMIOIIOF HOMB-GBOWBraMBEH. By ASUMMS, M.I. ftftM). With 

4 CUustrationa. 28 pn Price U. 

ORCHARD AND BUSH-FRUIT PESTS AND HOW TO COMBAT THEM. By OBML WAilNUgfOll. 
M.A., P,Z,S. With 12 liluHtratiom, Second Edition (1910), 20 pp; Price 6d. * 

COTTAGE SANITATION IN RURAL DISTRICTS. By H. Maclban WlXAOtr, M.D.. B.Sc. Wltli 

UjrjLISATION. OF .WH 24 pp., twith 2 Ultiitrarione (li 

at the Sowty's Home, 16 Bedford ^ 











(Thl* ippUofttlon form, whe» «H*4 up, ihoutd U uUtmai to tlto Sooretury ot tlio Soeloty* 
i« a«4rorit Uftdoo* W.C4*) 


^onal .^gufultiiral ^crcict^ of (fiiglaittJ. 

FORM OR APPMCATION fOR MEMBERSHIP. 


% 

«/• 


(8Uto wln'thor Mr,, Mrs., or Mlsa.) 


County in wliieh \ 

Bolidonee U iltuatedr"... 

am detmmtn/hn-mning tie ’KogAl aOrtCttlttttal 

SOCtCtp Of £ttOlRttb| “*“* «*W«. *»*<!» efeotei, to pay <Ae Annual 

^uhmnpHtm nj £t... 

tmd to tonffitm Mulm and iit^aiatwm o/ iht until X shall with¬ 

draw Jmm U by natks in wrUinff^ io ihs Secmary* 

{Hiyuuitm),* ..... o 


Dm. 


NumimUsi by. 


Ebcttid at tho Council Muuii^ig hold on*. 


Secretary 0 


t fhi Cownoll tfuit that aovirnofi at titmUH who »r* 4Ii»oi*d to «lvo a Urge; annual 
ftuhiortptlOA than the mlAtmom pmoflhetf hy iht ny#*itwi will be klnu enough to ^o^epv 
tn order that the loolety’i operetloiie mey be milntelnei 

«r a Qmmt it Ift {luift Eottpoiltiott Wi» and ol a Member El (Uie Oompoimou Ei«}« 
ItitUi* iEi admliMbii ii nofirxmn or koatberi «iiit giotlemoh. 












Royal Agricultural Society of England, 

16 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W,0.t 

PRIVILEGES OF GOVERNORS AND MEMBERa 


FREE ADMISSION TO SHOWYARD, 

Tlie Society holds every year an Exhibition of Live Stock, Farm Froduce* ami Inipleiiicnt^, 
to which and to the unreserved portions of the Grand Stands at tlio Horse Ring Itf room), Dairy, 
and elsewhere, Members are entitled to free admission, 

REDUCED RATES FOR ENTRIES AT THE ANNUAL SHOW. 

Entries of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Produce, A’O., can be mode by Members at 
reduced rates. For Implement exhibits the entry fee of £2 payable in addition to the charges for 
space is not charged when a partner of the firm Is a Member of the Society. Firms and Coraimnlei 
may secure these privileges by the Membership of one or more of their partners. 

REDUCED RAILWAY FARES TO THE SHOW. 

The Hallway Companies issue to Governors and Members of the Society ntlendiag the 8hmv 
a Hallway Ticket for the double journey at the price of a single faro and a third, (Minimum 
fare bs.) 

SOGIETY*S JOURNAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Every Member Is entitled to receive, without charge, a copy of the Journal of the Society, each 
Volume of which contains articles and communlcntions by leading authorltlcB on the most Im* 
portant agricultural questions of the day, together with omclal rew»rt» by the Society's Hclenthlc 
Advisers and on the various departments of the Show, and other Interesting features. (Joplcs of 
the Society’s pamphlets, sold at not less than One Shilling each, are obtainable by Membem at 
half-price on direct application to the Secretary. 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 

^e Society has a large and well-stocked Library of standard bo<jk8 on agricultural subje<da, 
which have been catalogued and can now be borrowed by Members. A Reading Rtwtn Is provided 
at wrabh the principal agricultural newspapers and other periodicals can be consulted by Mt'tniaui 
durj^ ofBce hours (XO a,m. to 4, p.m.; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.). 

CHEMICAL PRIVILEGES. 

The Society makes aunuallya considerable grant from Its general funds In order timt Meinbejm 
may obtain at low rates analyses of feeding stuffs, fertUlBcrs. solla, »V*c,, by the Society’s Consulting 
^^Ist (Dt, J. AUQXjsTtJS VoBiOKBR, O.I.E., Anal^lcal laboratory, I Tudor Street, JUmdom 
B.0.4). Members may consult Dr. VOBLCKBtt personally or by letter at a small fee. 

VETERINARY PRIVILEGES. 

_ambers can consult the Pro 

N.W.-, 

College 

BOTANICAL PRIVILEGES. 

can be oMned by Hembero from the Society’s Ilotanist, Profewior 8lr R. H. tntfm, 
School of A^oulture, Cambridge, on the purity and gerndnathig ptwer of needs, and on 
diseases or weeds affecting farm crops, at a fee of one shilling in eauh cane, 

ZOOLOGICAL PRIVILEGES, 

If (quadruped, bird, insect, worm, dro.) whleh, In any singe rd 

eegnomy generyfy, with suggestlojai as to methods of prevrnt4iin 
^ aalmw that may bo injurlom, can he obtalined tiy Meintu'rs 

feHf onfsMul^^^ Wa»»tra®ON, M.A., fiohoolof Agrksmturc, Cawi6ria«r,at a 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF MEMBERS, 

The Anmial General Meeting of Governors and Members is held in l^ndon In the mitnyi oi 

^ 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION OF MEMBERS, 

payable In advance on Hie lit Januas^ of each year, 
admission into the Society must be proposed In writing w an ©xfetlna 

sSS^'ton^wil?^ the & 10 aS® 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OP GOVERNORS. 

of Members, as described above, Governors are entitled to an 



What 


THE BURBERRY 

means to the Farmer 


PROTECTION 
WHEN rrS WET 

Rain—heavy downpoiir 
or continuous drizzle 
—slides off the surface 
of The Burberry, leav¬ 
ing its wearer dry and 
comfortable. 


WARMTH 
WHEN rr’S COLD 

Made from fine closely- 
woven materials, The 
Burberry keeps out 
cold winds, and gen¬ 
erates a healthy glow 
of natural warmth on 
bitter day.s. 


COMFORT 
IN ALL WEATHERS 

Naturally ventilating 
and practically weight¬ 
less, TheBurberry pro¬ 
vides the lightest and 
coolest Overcoat for 
fine days, in addition 
to the most dependable 
safeguard against tins 
worst weather. 



WE BURBESRY BOOK 

tho utrtry of The Burberry—.th« World^t Best Weatherproof 
and Otto of the World*! Beit Overcoat#. , A copy, together with 
pattern#, of material#, «ent poit free on refjueat, 



HAYMARKET 
LONDON &W.I 










WATERLOO FEEDING CUBES 

M«de In two tix6B*^<Catt[6 und Shonp. 

SAHIQ QUALITY AKD OtJAEAKYtilfi AS THB 

WATERLOO ROUND riEDINO 0AICi$» 


WATERLOO 97% PURE LINSEED CAKE9 

ANOLO SHAPE. 

GoATiwteod 07 per cent of Purit:^ A»d lo oonUUi 12 per 
cent. Pore tlitsced Oil. tJndei | pfi cent Pend. 

Msde fmmrtNEST OUAUTY UNICEO. THOPOUQHLY SOItSENEO. 


WATERtll 0 f 7 «y 


Msde fmmrtNEST<tUAMTYU W»EEO. TllOPOUQHlYaOitEEW ED; 

Sold oh the contract warranty of the Royal Agricultural Society of ingfandi 
vl*. :-*-** Guaranteed pure and to be delivered In food eondiifon**' 

Foe Pfloe and l^xtleiilafi, applp td Atm BE8i,» THE AVENUEy HUIX» 

i0mii0 Hr 'tki 
















advebtisements. 


j™*!- BOW SALT) PORE 

IODISED MINERAL LIGIS ’"‘■’'"'H M'Br 

of' -rlS® VIRTUES SALT 

OF THE NATURAL 

retained KfiiyfAOTURED FROM 

AND exchanged BV BHINp^Sn 

the addition of 


Salt' 

ticksl 


TM E addition OF 

UME PHOSPHATES 
IBOli aBO IODINE 

PURE SALT LICKS 

ALSO SUPPLIED 


maqnesium chloride, 
even grain. 
QUlOKSOLUBltlTY 

{2 percent (n 6 seconds) 

bacteria free. 


I^NODUOeS IN BUTTER 

s:,i" 


Vtll* " ^ ^ - , INiif^ I wn tCia 

OOZBN tiCKS. SOUND FLAVOUR 

■XT*A HOLMJH .UW.U1B AT ^NO UNIFORM 

**°**»NAI. REICH quality. 

Mu UNION ITD«, 

" m STOHC FRIOR. Slfz. CIipaimamma..;... 


-Btvwoiii MlVfAKJKliaL 

tSTOKB RRIOR. J»r. Brsffliiirm 


CHAIN TRACES 
MiisTm CA^D HA MES 


Wddtd 


WHEWAY 

A..iL A At .A .Ai " 

^SOPERCH^^ 


JOB WHEffAY i s^^^ 

' WAL SATifi , 




KSOWN 

tTHaODOHOOf 

THsmiaB 








Al^ VitlKTl^lSimJSiJN X O. 


As«iur« your com crops and save fi*s 

SEEDOLIN 

(N on-poisonous) 

LIQUID DReSSINQ FOR WHEAT* 
SEED CORN, Ac. 
CHEAPER I BETTER! SAFER! 

Costs about ad- per Bushel to Dross 

PJUSVBNTIVE AOAmST 

BIRDS* SMUT* FUNQUS* 
VERMIN AND QROUND ROT. 

Consequently Increased Germination 
and vigorous growth. 

CaiT. paid upon Orders of x5s. and upwards. 


NEVER CLOGS THE DRILL 


JYMimrotw 

Whftftt, 

MaU«, 

Barlry, 

0»i«, 

Krt 

Fitti/fumtaf* 

Beanii, 

Ilya, AC. 

ao. 



VCM, A«. 


.... ... 


1 tlatt mtSKctonilur 


14 bull. 

vi bftu, 

to 40 

m „ 


a4 n 

n 9 u 

It » •» 

04 „ 

«J M 

49 M 

U Jfi 0 

« »• » 

loa , 

140 , 

1«U 

i n 0 


AT TKfW lilaeoryorat^it l« **Hceilulin,** 
Mintetay ot Ajfrtcultuwi for imut, In eorriiil. proportion. 

SEEDOUN OO., tt€i« 

Hope’s Wharf* Hammersmith, London, W.6* 


BAGSHAW’S 

CELEBRATED 

FOOT ROT 

DRESSING 
FOR SHEEP. 

An infallible Remedy for 
the cure of Foot Rot if 
tbe printed instructions 
are followed, at a cost 
under Id. per sbeep. 


SOLD IN BOTTLES- 

1/6 etL^tuffieieiitfor 20 Sbeep 
2/6 p „ 40 „ 

*• •* -?2 »» 

12/m m It 3S0 ft 

Witudiredtlons lor trestment. 


S(ds VrofKtitoti inA Btinnfi»ittDtt«*-» 

6RIMWADE, RIDLEY & CO. 

Okmitts Af$d Dfuiiisttt 

IRBWIOH. 


T. BAKER & SONS, 

Jlgricultural Engineers, 

COMPTONi Nr. NEWBURY* 

BERKS. 

Manufacturers of 

Vi&tKt and Liquid Manure 
Carts, Faim Wagons and 
Carts, etc. 


Royal Veterinary CoUege 

CAMDEN tOim, LONDON, N.W.I. 

{FoaM 1791.) 
PriwJW-p»£M«.F.i. 

FJR.C.V.S^FJRSJB. 

Comploto courses of instruction are given for 
the Dipbma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and the B.Sc. Degieo ia Veterinary 
Science of the University of London. 

Lady students are now admitted to the 
College. 

Full particulars of Classes, Prize* (inclmliiig 
the “Clement Stephenson Entrance Scholar- 
ship” of £tio per annum), fee*, and durathut 
of terms are given la the College Calendar, 
copies of which may be had on appUealion to 
THOMAS C. VVIGHT* 
Secretary*, 


*FERm5ES"’&"FEES* 

Speoiut Mlactuve* for 

BBASSg OORN A ROOTI. 

Suimltetthati* Bom BSs^ 
el Anuttettiii jmew 

Firliah Ssdts Jull^kkaa)^ mm 
UomA ft Citei Deeartleated 


CLOVER* GRASS ft ROOT SEEDS, 
HY, RiOHARDSON A GO,* 
SkeUerxiite Brldf* Werh** YORE. 


CONVERT YOUR 

Houshold, Garden and 
Stackyard Rnbbisk 

INTO A VALUAmE 
FBRmiSlNG jm 

For /ail tKtfiteaim wHie t 

THE mClNERATOE CO*, LTO. 
(0»pmam%**Krit 

WnUtiF Hotito* Btdford Blrool, 
airnfid, XsdBdoB. W,C,2. 
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FAN COURT SHIRE STUD 



The property of 

am EDWARD D« 8TIRN» 

Rert^DX. 

FAN COUBT, 
CHERTSBY, StJEREY 


llillllllililllillllllilli 


STUD HORSEi 

rANOotiRT pmmn, 
Voi. 60 , 40270 * 
S{r«P«eai«yC«»aia»t«3m 

Friittiti IV* 

Buy Hem with $mX boe«> 

Winner Ut Buseoae Show 
2 &d Eoyai Ooimtlei* 

Itoliii Mieiilry et A|rfrtitl»r« 
Oirtlffeitt for tm. 




FANCODRT rilINCE* (St«k4 Boeh Vei 84,4im) 

/uHhir p^Hkutam apply 

m BAILIFF, Hamham Farm, LOMGCROSS, CHIETSEY, SVHRIY* 


THE FAN COURT JERSEY HERD 


Ta» mmf •( m bdwabd a sumN, Bert., dx* fan court* cmRTm* 



The herd eoitiiiti of i«ll pidy|»eii defWrt whwh tttbetwiUn ww^ ft aom 

fd^ aidmiaa of ihe ftoiiii eKto mmh hammmmmmam prieei a% the viwrtotti ibowi* 

to imBMUif, mm- 












advertisements. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


LONDON DAIRY SHOW CHAMPIONS 
1923 - 1924 - 1925-1928 

AYHSHIRES mn the foUoming Cups mid T rophks 
THE SUFHEME INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP CUP. 1928. 

THE BLEDISLOE TROPHY. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1928 md Reserve 192(). 
THE SPENCER CUP. 1923. 1924 md Reserve 1925. 1928. 

THE BARHAM CUP. 1924. 1925 and Reserve 1928. 

THE SHIRIEY CUP. 1925 and Reserve 1924. 1928. 

THE NATIONAL MILK CUP. 1926. and Reserve 1924. 1925. 


THE MORRISON CUP. 


Reserve 1925. 


THE aDi?.A. GOLD MEDAL. 1924. 1925. 


THE MOND PRIZE. 
tHE MOND SHIELD. 


1923,1924, 1925,1926.1928 also Reserve 1925. 

1926, 1928. 

1926. 


Ayraluyes travelled oveir 400 MILES to win above and BEAT ALL BREEDS. 
NO OTHER BREED HAS A RECORD LIKE THIS. 

For full Information about ‘*THE IDEAL DAIRY BREED ” write to Hugh Bone, 
Secretary, Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 58 Alloway Street, Ayr. 


4$ yir The Rsglitsree Pretlx »t 

VJ. JT• MUm OAKtANDS PARK HERD 

ne Halt Mark af Paritp Oaklandt Park. Niwdltitt, SORItKy. 

ECONOMY-^-Pure Kerr^f Cattk thrive on Cross and Water* 

The Ohamiilott Eeoitomie Milk Producer of Iko World. 

.... ...... 


A parf Kerry HiAim ol ROYAL DUBLIN Sndetv HeiH Um»k qimtiry. 

mefwr Kerry Herd Booloi end of Ikmx Ricevd Strains includintt ihai ut tlio 

fameui DUV TIME (sa* Record at foot). 

DUV TiM£-*M()i,4tS ibi. of Milk In 42 WMki, with 4*04 at Setter ret.** 

Kerr^ Cattle utuaUy witvS Irom 6 to 2 ewts. 


THE BUCKLAND MANOR 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS HERD 

FOUNDED 1912, 

YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE. 


C. T. SCOTT, 

BUCKLAND MANOK. BROADWAY. WORCS. 












ADVEB-nsEJiiainra. 


Walton and Worsloy 
Herd of Pedipee 

LARGE WHITE PIGS 

Twr t’ftwiswtv «r 
tOKit CA\0. 

Httrliig thw till S yiiri lft« Htrd 
tiii wHlAiwtil thi 
awiftfs; - Hojrat jagrlciiittirat 
Saelfljf Shawsi 38 Frlxii, 4 
€8«mpioit aaltf Miiti!*, i!t8 
ss.vir OWiHiftgw Oulu; Hayai 
ianciiliiri SWowt, 32 I’rtxii, 
m4 4 Miflati; artal Yark-* 
iHIrt 8li8Wi» 18 $ 

Gaiii Miditi._ 

ImiMetiiiii w*k«ini4 W ftpiNiliitiutfiit* 

fof fKiriffntftJtit ottrf fu rfan 

th thfi tffffifu t*i i-^ 

TItt Mifi8g«r, T8# OiRCi, 
Sriggi Hauit, Highi^Waltan, 
Niif WAitItllKITON* 


HARDY PEDIGREED 

JERSEYS 


COWS, HEIFERS, CALVES, 
always for Sale at 
Ferring, Worthing, SasseK. 


HON. MRS. UONEL GUEST. 


PEDIGREE 

RYELAND SHEEP 

S 0 monton Fhck No* 32 * 

One «f the oldest Flocks ftnd Ijest 
blood. H)0 ewes for sale at commer¬ 
cial prices in August. 

Exports to South America. 

A. & BOOTH, 

Sydmontoii* NEWBURY, Berks. 



SAFETY 
BU LL TETH ER 




Strong • Etiiclent 
a nd Sim ple 
Allows Ample 
Grazing 

No Sndden jerics 

Readily Moved 
No Stakes 

Allows Bull to 
Lead a Natural 
Contented Lite 

Many fettiraonlals 
ReatlveU 

Pfities— 

$mm ?2 4f 2 S 

Sftmiozt 48 85 8 8 

Aik hf ? 

Trid* 

THE 

SHEFFIELD 
WIRE ROPE 

LTD. 

i mnmun 

SHePPiRL.D. 
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ADVEBlISBMBNm 


SPITALFIELDS MARKET, 

LONDON 

(Owned and G^ntrolled by the Coipowtion of the 
City of London). 

Supplies a Population of 9,000,000* 


Nearest Market to 

THE PORT OF LONDON 
DOCKS AND WHARVES 

Witli Railway connectioiii to aU Parta ^ 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Extensions now completed ma&e tiiM tibe 

Largest Fruit and Vegetable 
Market in Great Britain. 


CCHMMOmOUS AUCnON ROOMS ARE BEING BUILT. AyOO WHEN 
COMPUTED WEX BE THE LARGEST AND MOST UP.TO.DATE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


British and Colonial Growers 
Consign to 

SPHAtFIELDS MARKET. 

Caoenil laformation can be obtained {ronii-~» 

Ike Saperiatatdenib 

Spitaifields Maika^ Lendmli, E.t. 
tiMimmi BOihwwttt 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORy. 


Hottam 

Arab* 

Uvition*ift 0. A., AvLAmts, 

W4{>TtiAtt Cnoitfip Hucftts. Stnd 
t HhirniMliimkah find Monebhi. 
Young itook by the nhove Bt^lUons, 
bfi»ken to secldle find bemeii. for sale, 

ia7d«id«l«i. 

Cnvn»si>ALit Homifi SooiiB^r ow Oksai* 
BnttAXK ANf> laJBLAKD, 93» Ho^s 
03t»4«oow» AroM, MaoNeil- 
ago, Soeretarv, Volume LI wiU bo 
piibtiihsd early in t&2a. Entries for 
Volume Lll wOl oloso on SOth Septem¬ 
ber, 19^0. Some previous Volumes 
of Stud-Book on sale, price lOs, eaoh; 
reduced priee to MemMPt, 

ManoAtop, j4T,-0oLOKai;« S. A., Air&Aaz>«, 
WaXitaAM Caoss, Hxavs. Breeder 
of pedigree Olydesdalei of weight and 
iubstanoe. StalUons at eervfoe and 
for him Stallions, mares and SUIes 
usually for sale, 

Hiokaty, 

SoaroK, B, 0„ B«tm Fabh, WYxa>» 
OanxK, WAftwxoKsatiuB, Hieh-otass 
Bedigiee Haekney Stallioni, Mares and 
Fillies for sale, Bnoukiis and insnso* 
iiott invited, 

Oban, ISKodK, ObawAvoir Sto> Faiuu;, 
Ba^oayx, SootbAxn, Home of 
the Champion Hamees Sire, Ophelius 
18344, Nbvioe homes always on sale; 
ftdl blood to noted Champions {Charm, 
Knight Bachelor, Knight Commander, 
Lavendtda, Bebutante, Belief, eto, 

SYSAVigso^ Mas. Faoxy, CaossaAifir 
Hfidii, HtrwwoaTS, DAmuMOYOX. 
Breeder of Hackney Ponies, Stock 
for salt* Skirbeok Wireboy, Sweet 
Pepper, etc., bred at this Stud, 

Biuairr, HiasstAT, Tax Cova, SmvjBR- 
pAbx, OAJi«rro»Tti, Laicox, Stallions t 
**SSvtrdala Cheerio/* let and gold 
medal and mserve champion at 
Kational Pony Show, 1928. Sire of 
winneri of Pmdaoe Class 1927 and 
I92A “ ^vmdale Loyalty ** first and 
gold medal and ehamploit m P« Show, 
1029* Other awards include junior 
ehampionsldp to *'Silverdale Tin- 
tamar** and Dam's Produce PHse to 
"Silvery XI" who Is the dam of all 
the above winners* "^virylt"was 
awarded the championship at Notting¬ 
ham " Boyal" and her foal the medal 
for best foal. This is her thirdsuooessivs 
foal to win the medal at the " Boyal." 

StaMon, SUverdale, Telegrams and 
telephone 10, SUverdale, Oamforth, 

ihixii, 

CtDnm, 'Wm, X, 'TniAbK, Bnxnes, 
StaUions, Mares and Fillies always on 

•ide* 


HOE 0 Bli«-oenlfniisil, 

Uxrjmmrt Eowaan, Onownoaowon 
WAAnetfr, Sussnx. Breeder of Shire 
and Arab Horses and Bedllngton 
Tf^rfem. Station j Crowborough, 

L.B. A 8,0, By, 

Syic»n, Si» Edwauu, Babt., D,L., Fab 
O otTBT, Okbbtsby, Sitbbmt, Stud 
Homej Fanootmt Prince, Stallions, 
Mares, and Fillies usually for sale. 
Many priase-winners. For all particu¬ 
lars, apply the Bailiff, Fan Court, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 

Suffotks, 

Paoxabd, Hobacb, a Sobs, SH05rt«T, 
Xrswiofl, Swot*. Suffolk Hor^s, 
Mares, and Fillies by Sudboume 
l^uehief and Champion ISIntleiham 
Agility for sate. Station i Ipswich, 
Telegrams t Shotleygate. 

Thorotifhbrefis, 

BxAtmnrx. TsoBotronsBaiDS, auso 
H tmYJBM. 1,790 premier prises won. 
Sires«—-Silver Orlll, dual Gold Medal¬ 
ist—sire Champion Group Hunters, 
London, 1028: "Silver Fo* 0*^ 
King*s Premium, ideal sire comblnhoig 
Flying Fob—S t. Simon blood. George 
Dickinson, Oark MUls, Cark-ln-Oartmel, 
North Lancashire, 

poms, 

Dilei Posies, 

Oea»m?o», Roy B., Lxsmsme, HsaosAH, 
NoBmrtiBnBt.AKn, Xtegtotersd Fbll 
Ponies for sale. Ihdee-wfxming 
Stallions and Weight-Carrying Shoot¬ 
ing Ponies, 

Barhsoor Posies* 

Lima Ltwsiunoa Svm>. Property of 
Mrs. Vlmion-ThomiMS, Little Lyndrtdge, 
Okehampton, Devon. Hunters, Polo 
and Chudren*s Ponies. Young Hun* 
ters sired by Super Premium Stallion 
"l^tchley," ponies by Champion 
Stallion *’^Hif &ibbi of Lyndrid^." 
Young stock and made animals always 
for tale* Ohildren'e |>onie« speoially 
broken. Can be seen and tried by 
appokitment,—Apply Secretary, or 
Stud Groom* 


OAmu. 

Abei;fiees<«AsgU8, 

B»OAaci««Anows* AB»iin»»K-AKotrs 
Hsim, The property of Mr, L W, 
Stewart, Broadmeadowt House, Hut* 
ton, Berwickshire, composed of the 
followh^ lamiUes $ Brlea, l^dy Ida, 
]!^is Burgeii, and Pnde* Apply 
owner* Tm, Address i Paxton, Bail* 
way Station * Berwick-on-Tweed* 
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Al>VEKTISKMBNTS. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY* 

CATTLE—wnifiwtei. CATTLE—owKMwid. 


BticKtAi^D Manob Hbbo. Founded 
1912. Suprtsme Champion# Ti.A.S.13. 
and Highland and Agrioultiural Sooiety, 
Scotland# 1919, 1020 ; also Baby Boof 
Champion, Smithdold, 1921, Young 
Bulls tor Sale. The Herd has recently 
been tested for tuborouioaia, and only 

, animals are kept that pasa tho Test.— 
C. T. Scott, Buoldand Manor, Broatl* 
way, Worcestershire. 

CoNHOia? PARat ABSBDEEijr.ANQUs Hbbo. 
Owner, Edward A^ Wigan. The lierd 
comprises loading families of individual 
merit. Many winners at Royal and 
County shows. Bulls and Heifers for 
sale. Apply J. Robb, Conholt Park, 
Andover, Hants. 

Cbxdlan, J. J., Maisemobe Pabk, 
QLOtrcBSTEB, Stock Bulls: Proud 
Erie of Maisemoro 67939 and Essayist 
of Bleaton 64689. Tho Herd has 
won 305 First, 190 Second, 79 Third 
prizes, 41 Gold, 95 silver and 6 bronze 
medals, Smithfield Club Champion¬ 
ships, 1910, 1914, 1916, 1920, 1924. 
Reserve ditto, 1903, 1916, 1921. 
Gold Medals R.A.S.E., 1902, 1909, 
1916, 1921, 1923, 1924, 1926, 1927 (2) 
1928. 

Grant, SmOEOEOE Maopsbeson, Baet., 
BALiiNDAtboaE. The above widely* 
known herd of Abordeen-Angus Cattle 
can be seen on application to William 
Sinolair, Farm Manager, Ballindal* 
loch. 

Geant, J. C., GARVAtn.!?, Aontc. Select 
herd of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Bulls 
and Heifers always for sale. Enquiry 
and Inspection invited. 

Geani, Oaet. Wilwam Smith, M.C., 
MXNMOEK, GMNWVBT, BANSTPSHtttK, 
SooTiiAurn. Breeder of high-oUw» 
pure-bred Abordeen-Angus oattlo. 
Enquiries solicited and herd oau bo 
seen at any time by appointment. 

Maokav, Ohablbs, BAWASTEAm, Oahe 
Betpob, Steati£Si*bv, Select herd of 
pur© bred Abordeen-Angus Cattle. 
Prize winners at Highland and Loeal 
Shows. StookBull: Blaok Miilidl of 
Bleaton (63433). 2nd Prize at High- 
land Show, Aberdeen, 1928, and Ist 
Prize at Inverness Show, 1928. In- 
speotioninvited. Telephone; 16Carr 
Bridge. 

SooTKEUEN Heed of Aebedben-Anoxjb 
Oatto, property of Sir Prince Princo- 
Smlth, Bt. Cattle of the choieest 
breeding. Prizes won at Royal and 
other leading shows. Particulars from 
jr, H. Brigg, Southbiim Estate Office, 
Driffield, East Yorks. 

The Peemibe Bbsjf and Eaely 
Matctexty Bebbd, supreme at Fat 
Stock Shows and Sales of butchers^ 
,cattle; the most popular sire for 
' crossing; is the Aherdeen-Angus. 
Literature-on application. Aberdeen* 


Angus Cattle Society, 91, Union 
Street, Abordom. ^ 

Thom, AtKXANUEn, Cuu.kk Itoimi!, 
Sdanb, Co. Meath, Trei.and. Twenty- 
ttovrsn milijs from Dublin, Benupnre 
Staikm, G.K.R., 1 mile. Alwirdeon* 
Angus eatMo. 40 to 60 Heml. All 
the best fainilie*?. Witmers of 3 C3uifn« 
piou Cups, RfjNorve for Mednl for best 
Male H.D.S.‘8 Show, Dublin 1927. 
19 .First prizes and 0 A.A. Modals. 
Inspoetioa invited any time, 

Ayrsbiret. 

Rowaulan AVRSHtRES. Choicest milk 
record strains, highest htmours at 
homo and abroad, ^o reactors. Hon. 
Godfrey Corbett, Rowallan, KUmar- 
nook, Ayraliire. 

Btiiish Frietieus, 

Hales Heed, British Friesians, pro¬ 
perty of Ernest B, Hall, Bull ofiiv<;« 
of Pure Imported Blood and from 
2,000-ganon Cows for sale, Oapt. 
Hall, HalcH, Market Drayton. 

Badndey Hieno or P«Diott«» FnmsuM 
Cattle. Winners of nu mere us ot*en 
ohampionshipft, Herd average, 1027 
and 1928,1,300 gallons, Young stork 
always for sale. E. G. Barton, bound* 
by, Retford, Notts, 

iStuvaxm** 

CCTEEIK, Alxok C, Pedigree Guernseys. 
Ton years* milk records, Bull calves 
from A. R. Cows. Annual tuherenlin 
test. Heifers out all winter. Old 
Place, Mayfield, Hussex. 

Hameeo, Bxe Eeio, Mxlton Anuttv, 
Blandfoed, Doesst. Pedigrso 
Guernseys. First and Champion Bull, 
Royal Bhow, 1926 1 sire of many First 
Priz© winners and Heavy Milking 
DattghtxTsand Gmnddaughtefs. Hem 
ttvomge 9,60{M7 lbs, MUk, Get. Ist, 
1926^26. 10,419| lbs, Milk, avemge 
over 6 per cofjt. Butter Fat. 1920 * 
27, Young Btook for Hale, Partieu- 
lar» to Cain, Dolcome Farm, 

Nouhkiiuhy Pkoiurmk ini' CtfKHN* 
HiOYH, Beqnel ami May Romo hUmd. 
Young Btoek for sale from Advitnee 
BegiHt»T CamH. InMpeetion invitml, 
Owner, Mrs. ,1, Hutelille Pymnn, 
Noraebury, HtU.bui Beotney, Itants. 
StationM s ri.W.Ry,, Niitttm B«<^titey, 
.Southern Railway, Mlehekievor, 

ALLtfiNSTowN Hkihu Win¬ 

ners of 5 ehampiortshi}^, 12 o«ps and 
33 prizes Royal iHtblin Moiety 
shows 1021 to 1928, Btook BuU 
Dinah Laddie 46973 by Jiesoliits Sml. 
Vice-Admiral A, Craig WaUer, O.B„ 
D.L., AUenstown, Kells, Co. Meath. 
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Bmny, CArT, B.» HAnnwroiKJB OKA^Has, 
6ttUKW»i»WftV, Priii«>winnitig Hw*o- 
loftk. und fetimlo, alwn^fi tor «a)d 
anti trjetxirfc* A|ij»iy* Htnim 

Kitrin, tlnr<lwiflk»s HlimwHbtiry. 
IHwrjtKitjc, Tun MtiH,, Hampton 

C'mUUT, bl'UJMINHTlSH, llUtlKPOHUHUmK. 
Hppttftird C^Utlo. Winner t>f nmny 
TriAtvt* <^u|»h nud »S|Jociftl«. 
Mtwily tbo Oid lliunpttni Court blood. 
Hull«, nte., for «ftle. Apply, H* K. 

d'. Craeo, iJO Brond {ritreot, 
Hereford. Ttdophnno. 2407, 

Qiristmv* K, fi. 015 Q., TitK Ve»n, 
BnntfiNiiAM, HKRBiromj. Bulla imd 
Hoiforrt for aabs Insat atmina. Sfcttck 
BuUh : Bodonham IBacorfe (43245), 
Firat K,A.8.B„ Imprwwioniat (40088), 
BtHtond H.A.H.13., ^oort (48741), 
Firat mtd Champion Kington, Itiapoo* 
tioft Invited. 


lemn* 

iTmaoms, Mfti., PmuftN KmnvoN, 
WAiiwtoxfiHiits (late of Hilton Hall, 
Torka). l^odigriNi 3^ereoyii. Heifors 
and young Bulli for tale, 
MAWKtKTtWK, 8ta HaUQMO, COiCVKOHAM 
HAtt Fahm, IC»ai*ic»»obo*, Pedigroe 
JoMoy Hoed, 1828 prizeii i 4 Cham* 

S iominipa, 1 Blythwood and 8 other 
upMS 1 Itoeervo Champlomhlp { 2 
do!d and I Silver Mi^al for M&ing 
Tfiala; 15 FifstM, 12 Sooonde and 10 
Third*. Every animat aprl»o«witmor. 
Herd milking nvorago 820 gaUoni, 
MiM* Havit SAO&Km^i Hsmn or P»ox- 
oftii danaiDy Oama. from heavy 
milking strain*. Herd average for 
1828 omoial milk reoording year, 830 
maions, Priiea won lole-1027 1 *-- 
Femide Champlonihip, Eoyal Show, 
Nawnort} lUMervt Male Ohamj^on* 
ihipf Boyal Show, Other 

priiei at fiading show* t>»*4 gnampion* 
ahipi, 8 Eaiervei, 10 First prise*, and 
0 Saoondi, Home Court, Home, 
Hurley, Surrey. 

StMUSi Sin Edwaup, BAnr., D.L., Fan 
CotmT, Sunnav. Herd of 

Pedigree dexeey Cattle, which have 
peji«e<i the tuherouHn test. Many 
prise-wtnhere, Bulls, Cowi» and 
Heifers for sale. 


Femide Championship, Eoyal Sho 
Newport} lUMervt Hale Ohamj^o 
ship, Boyal Show, 0th 


Harry* 

pAi:aKim, CairvAiN BioiAjm 
The 0,F,H. (Entered preftac), OsSt* 
lands Pas4c Hew, Newdigatt, Sj^y. 
Pure ?#di^, Keiry 

Cattle, pHia*mllklng, butterfat, record 
strains, type breeding, ^The oham- 
{don eoonomie milk nroduoer of the 
World. A{^ly, the Foreman. 


OATTltE—oonffaued. 

Park. 

Bawosswbxx HenD (PontBo) t has 
won sovoml prises at Eoyal Shows. 
Hoifors for sale, Major Q. E. Ournev. 
BttwdLWvoU Hall, Norfolk. 

Bed Polls. 

BuAowjfitJCi Gaovu PisnioBEBJ Hebo. 
Sovoral prixo-winnors, 1028. Young 
Ht<»cilc for salo. Apply, Lt.-Col. 0. 
Huyworth*Snvage, Bradwell Orovo, 
Burford, Oxford. 

CiiEVKT.Er Park Hebo oe PaniGBSiB 
Ke3> Polls. Young Stock bred from 
ohoioo animals for sale. Application 
for inspection of up-to-date Dairy 
Farm to Newmarket Co-operative, 
Society, ttd., All Saints Boad, New¬ 
market. Telephones; Newmarket 31, 
Cheveley 27. 

P'OLKaSTONB, ViSOOtmT, LONOyOBD Es- 
TATK OTOOB, ALDBJBBtTBy, SALISBtrBV. 
Bod Poll Cattle Bulls and Heifers for 
salo. Prizes won at principal shows. 
Telegrams; Alderbury, Wilts. Station; 
Salisbury, S.B. 

Kmvp Castle Pebioreb Farms, pro¬ 
perty of Sir Merrik B. Burrell, Bt. 
Best prize-winning strains of dual- 
purpose Bed Polls, Peroherons, and 
Light Sussex Fowls* Inspection wel¬ 
comed. Moderate prioes. Apply, 
Estate OMoe, Kiiepp <3a»tle» Horsnam., 
Telegrams and Station: West Orin- 
stead. Telephone: Coolham 85. 

Shotthoms. 

DuraiE, Webster, CoLLVNiB, Tarvbs, 
Abebdeensbire. Seventeen miles 
from Aberdeen. Telegrams and Tele¬ 
phone : Duthie, Tarves. Annual sale 
of Shorthorn bull and heifer calves, 
second Tuesday October* 

LANOEoan Court Hero of SooTon 
Skorthobks, the Property of Sir 
Vernon Wills, Bart, Young Bulls for 
sale. Apply, Frank CShfhBathSr Laa^- 
ford Court Fann^ Langford, Nr., 
Bristol. Telegrams, Lan^rd. Tele¬ 
phone s Ohurohill 8. 

Bavkab, J. l\t Bxlton Hall, York. 
l,ong Pedigree Scotch Shorthorns. 
Champion Female and Champion Male 
at York Spring Sales, 1028, were bred 
in this herd. Stock Bull: Basildon 
Boyal 2nd. 

Baity Ahovthorns. 

ASKE Dairt Seortsorn Hbru (Tuber- 
oulia Tested). Owner: The Mar- 
<}uess of Zetland. The Herd consists 
W long pedigree families of a dual- 
purpose type, carefully bred and 

. selected for milk and constitution. 
The Stock Bulla have high milk yields 
in their peddgteea. Daily Milk Bejx:^ 
kept and inspected. Young Bulls for 
* 1 %. Apply Major N. Books, OlUver, 
Biohmond, Yorkshire* 
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OAOTLE*—cortH’ntted 

Ohbstok HaiiD or PsDianm Daiby 
SHORTKO ttKs. Bred for Milk prodtio- 
tion ; recopdA taken dftUy. Young Bull« 
Sf Bull Calves for sale. William Brown, 
Chesterton Priory, Peterborough. 

FtnjjBB, Major Bosmrt* Grbat Oaix- 
jrwBJLD, Mrijcsham. Pedigree Dairy 
Shorthorns. Producer of **Certi0ed 
Milk'* O^oial Milk Eeoordi. Bull 
Calvee from l»000-gallon Cows for 
sale. Tuberculin Tested. Prices 
X028, Wiltshire^ Royal, Bath end 
West, and London Dairy Shows, 
Enqidries invited. 

IWBRNB MmsxsiB Hkkd of Pedigree 
Dairy Shorthorns, fashionable blood, 
combining milk and flesh to an unusual 
degree; daily milk records, butterfat 
tests I inspection invited.—Estate 
Oflioe, Iweme Minster, Blandlord. 

ISbaiLMsoovv Hibbd or 250 Daxitv Ssort- 
HORNs. Established 1878. The pro¬ 
perty of Hobbs & Davis, Tuberculin 
tested Cows, Heifers, Bulls and Bull 
Cd ves on sale, both pedigree and non* 
pedigree. Robert Hobbs, Kolmscott, 
Juecnlade, Glos. Phone t jLeoblade 20. 

Mo»riM»R, H. PBBoy, HmasuBsy Wxk»- 
mUn Ohbbbxbr, Breeder of Pedigree 
and Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns, 
Many prises won at Royal, London, 
Dairy, Coiinty and Local Shows. En¬ 
quiries invited. Young stock usually 
for sale. 

PsNiTBtTBY Hrru of (Bates-Taylor) 
Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. Females 
include first R.A.S.E. and first Royal 
Lancashire Shows. Stock bull Lord 
Leicester 80th, who has twenty 1,000- 
gallon cows in his pedigree. Daily 
Milk records (offlcial). Young BulM 
and Bull Calves of exceptionfu merit 
for sate, WoostRR, FttmtBtmr Fasm, 
Penn, Bucks. *Phone Penn 5. 

Station! Bcaoonsfleld. 

Th» EA»n Of SAwnwxoK, Hiwromso* 

RROOJWB, HtrN7?mo»0«f. Pedigree 

Dairy Shorthorns. Prize-winners at 
Leacfing Shows. Winning Herd, Sil- 
oo^ Ohsiilenge Cup, 1027. Tele* 
grams t Huntingdon* Agent, Barkley, 

TaORtSTYOK, PRAWa H., KlSOSTHORfa 
Halzi, NoRTaA9mt>a. Pedigree 

Dairy Shorthorns, Won 2 Croup 
Cups at the Royal Show, 1927, viz. s 
for the 0 best females by the same 
sire and for the best bull and 2 females. 

WaioK!e Awn CamiiI. (Taa Missbb), 
Brotjory Farm, WAboRAva, North- 
AMPTOw. Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. 
Winners of Reserve Champion, 14 
First, 13 Second and 7 Third Pises, 
etc., at Northampton, Peterborough, 
Leicester and Oakham in 1920 and 
1927. Bull Calves from offloially 
recorded stock generally for ntle. 
Enquiries soUcitedU 


0A1?TLK“*-oon<fnusd. 

SttHex. 

HURTiJfiY, EnwARiJ, Crowrorooqh 
Warrrh, SuiSJisx. Breeder of Sussex 
Cattle. Station t Crowborough, L.B. 
and S.C. By. 

Linooln Red BnU«. 

Yoomo BtmM fOR SaXcSi, from this dual- 
purpose, prise-winning herd, M. Q» 
Clarke, Forest View, Hinokley, l4eic«i- 
tersbire. 

Llnooln Bed Shorthoms. 

STAftRfORD Par* H»RP Of LlNOOtN 
ErP MSLRIKO SHORtHORHS. A fcw 
young Bulls for iale, from testt^l 
milkers. Apply, C. 8. Harvey, 
Wymondham, Oakham. 

Te» Akdbrby Hrrp Of Lmoon* Rro 
Sbortborn OAmti, the property of 
Messrs. Robinson A Son, Andorhy, 
Alford, Linos, (since 1850). Beef and 
milking qualities combined. Young 
Bulls lor Sale. 


SHEEP, 

Oxford Downi. 

OaSR, WXT.X.IAM BRYAX7, BmtKAH ARRIY, 
WxoHTON, NoRfotx. Oxfoid Down 
Rams and Ewes always for sale. 
Phone t Binham 8* Inipeotion 
invited. 

FtnwiR, Major Robrit, Orbat Osax.- 
fXBxm, MRtRSBAM. Flock Number 
385, Oxford Down Sheep. Prizes, 
1928, Oxford, Bath and West, and 
BoyM Shows, Inquiries invited. 

Kriprsoott Fboo* Of OxfORu Dow* 
SHiXf, Established 1868. 
sold annually at Oxford, Kelso and 
Kortbampton Ram Sales. Robert 
Hobbs, Kelmscott, Lechlade, Cilos. 
Phone 1 Leehlade 20. 

Marsh, Wxt&UM H„ BimroN BANttAnT.«, 
LotJORBOROtroR. ItoglHtnrerl Floitk 
No. 880. Yearilng Rants, Ram Landte, 
Ewes and Ewe Lambs for sale. 


Llsooln Longwooli, 

BR00KI4DBAW*, .ToSXfil, CARnTOff-MB* 
MoiwotANn. Lrwfootw* Pure-brsd Lin¬ 
coln Longwool Floek No. 10, Large 
number sold for export eveiy year. 
Given satisfaction both at home and 
abroad. Inspection invited. Tele* 
grams: Bsisingham. Station t 

Navenby. 

PflXRM, Oboror, Sbaiiiy UA 3 ttm , Lisr- 
OOI.W. Winner First PHze in OliSs, 
R^rve Champion for Single Sheim, 
Highest average* Lincoln Ram 
First Prize bast oonsimmitki and 
Champion Single Sheep, Brtgg Ram 
Sale. Inspeotton Invited, 
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Eoxim^y Mttititk* 

FtMH* Aw£n\s% Wxsif»ftOK»« Lyi»d» 
IXominr Mjittttsr, KJJHa?* Thin purely 
gtmitijt dookt ir»«ing bftok to 1740. 
bai Kftioed many pritm tor wool. In 
roooiit Ewo Flook Oompotition* It hat 
hmn tliroo timoi Ee»erv« lor the 
Chat^ionahip. h»« three timea taken 
the rlrit Friie in the I*arge Flock 
01ase» atid won the Champion Clial* 
lenge Cup. Ewes and Earn* lor aalo. 
Inapeotion InvitedL 

Shropibirei, 

B);!ibv. Cart. B.» Haiiowtoxs Okakoib. 
StiitHiWHnu&v, Bhropnhire Sheep ol 
ohoiceat merit from oelebrattd prise* 
winning Sock lor tale and eaeporl. 
Atao Borkahire Figs. Apply* Manager, 
Home Farm* Hardwioke* l^rewebury. 


Sonlhdowni. 

Oarroiff Faaic Sotmnow^ Faoo* (F.B. 
No. 130). Owner Sir Jeremiah Colman* 
Bart. Consistent winners all prineipal 
ihowe lor many years. Choice tsfeo* 
ll«m Earns and Lamhi always for sale* 
Apply, Ifiitate OfSoe, Oatton Bark* 
Surrey* 

Lawomcan* Wat.inim» Wsoxs Famw, 
Yapvon* Anurmax*, Scrsekx. i:'he 
bread holding world*s records as pure 
and lor crossing both alive ana in 
Caroase Conuietitioni. *Fhonet $9 
Middleton. Btationi Ford Juncdon* 
Southern Eailway* 

Lutok Hoo SoiminowK Fxioox (9S)» 
property of La»ir huttWJW. Estab- 
fishiid iS?0* im. Gold Medals Boyal 
and Eoyal Oountfes Shows s King^s 
Flatet NorthumberlimdCupi 8 Chal¬ 
lenge Cupe«-*-W« J, Fleet, Estate OMce* 
Luton lioo* Luton* 

NoMWicrarsuts* Loin* Bnvrisiasssa 
Fame* Doiwn.«-*«Bi^t«red South* 
downs lor side* combining best strains* 
*»**For narttcttlars* apjpy Manager* 
Home Farm, Betteshanger* Dover. 

ScmnwroK* Osomxir* DaoLmowoaam* 
CiiuBifonsviib. Flook No. 790. 
Awarded Oertlfieatse of Merit* Flock 
Competitiona I»a3, lOH im im, 


WQmmt 0* 0.» tTaimrserovoarr Oatx* 

naxDOg* No* 700* Frisee in 1934 
B.A.EE* Show, Leicettir. First and 
Ohampion Earn Lambe* Second, Ewe 
Lambs, Third Single Lamb* 
I99&t SeiMmd m 3 Esmt 
Ipswich Sale, wMoh reidliid m m* 


SHEEF-^xmlinaed. 

SoxrmiinnN Flook or* Bvvvozx Ssnsar* 
Flook No* A. 7* property of Sir Frince 
Prinoo»Smith, Bt. Frizes won at 
Itoyal, and other leading Shows. Earn 
Lambs sold annually. Fartioulars, J* 
H. Briggp Southbum Estate OUloe* 
Driffield* East Yorks. 


Berkshires. 

LsanuMnaK Hsao ox* Bsbicshixud Ptos, 
PmtUMTt o» Oapt. John S. 
Bssts, LsAOSMBaic. Ksan LmcoLir. 
Many prize-winners have been bred 
during tbe past few years* including 
the Supreme Ohampion at the Boyal 
and Yorkshire Shows in 1928* and 2nd 
at Boyal Show in 1926* and let at 
Boyal Show* 1927. The pigs are 
hardy* having sound constitutions 
and the best ol pedigrees. Stock 
boar, Waddesdon Petrardi,” winner 
of several prizes* Apply Baili£i, 
Leadenham, near Unooln* or as above* 

TtttoKJBtr Pmoay Bssan, the property of 
L^r.-CoL, J* A. DtWNnJO»os-J»»ir»»- 
eOK* D.S.O. High-class Young Boars 
and Oilts on Sale* all of the celebrated 
Lunn family. Apply to Andrew 
Mosorop* Thorganby Hall* York. 

FKAiwm* E. W.* Taa Obqss Boana* 
WmrxxHairoF* LtoavzuLD. Large 
Black Figs* Boars and Chti* descended 
from Champion Boyal mxmers, fbr 
sale; prices reasonable. Stations? 
X4ohfi«ld 0ty find Viffiey, 2 

miles. 


Luife WBliss* 

Aucklooksn Httsx> oy Fynxoiuim Lmm 
Warm Pxos. Young Boars* Oilts and 
feeding pigs for sale. Inspeotion in¬ 
vited. ml. Douglas, Auchlochan, 
Lesmahagow* Lanarkshire* Scotland. 

BuatXKOTOK Hkao or FBoiorntn LajsqZ} 
Wnvzfit Fxoa. Boars and Oilts usually 
for sale* Enquiries invited. Otmer* 
James Baker* Windy^dge Farm* 
South Milford, West Yorks. 

Bbowwlow* Bwko! HoimLn. Loan* 
BnwKMSf Kousu* 0»AN®»aM. Large 
White YbirkSiird Boars and Oilts* 
Snest pedigree strains* for sale* 
ImipeotKm invited. 

DsJueeBxmT* Tb» Loan, O.V.O., WaLtroN 
Hall, wsawoww. Walton and 
Wdrsley Herd Fedigree Large White 
PIm* Numerous Prizes won at the 
leSSng Agricultural Shows, First- 
fidsss Sto^ lor sale* Export trade a 
speciality. Inspection welcomed by 
appointment. Apply to The Manager* 
tST Office* Bridge House* Higher- 
Walton, Nip. Warrington. 
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PIGS— continued* 

Eubsley Park Farms. —The property 
of Sir G, A. Cooper, Bt. Large white 
Pigs. Progeny records kept. Boars 
and Gilts of best strains or^. At 
reasonable prices- Apply T. W. 
Ashton, Estate Ofifice, TSxirsley Park, 
Winchester. Telegrams: Hnrsley. 
Telephone: Hursley 10. 

Kirbv Bedon Herd Pedigree Large 
Whitb Pigs. Grand young Boars and 
Gilts at moderate prices. Hardy 
constitution, size and bone. W. 
Mitchell, The Vale, Kirby Bedon, 
Norwich. 

The Cotjntry BBEEDiNa Estates, Ltd., 
Lyneord, Mtjndeord, Nobeolk. 
Pedigreed Middle, Large White, and 
Large Black Pigs, awarded first prize, 
Bledisloe, and Harris Cups at London 
Pairy Show for Bacon Pigs, 1928, 
Norfolk Pat Stock Show Supreme 
OhampionsHp for Pair of Pigs, first 
prize Large White, first prize Middle 
White. 

Middle Whites. 

Ne’eserby Herd or Pedigree Middle 
; Whxte Pigs, Boars, Sows aiid Gilts, 
bred from Prize Winners, early matur¬ 
ing type. Pric^ from 6 Gs. to 9 Gs. 
H. H. Stephens, Netherby Grange, 
Berkhamsted- Phone j Oholesbury 4. 
Stephens, Havelock, Netherby 
Grange Farm, Berkhampstbd, Hert- 
roRDSHiBB. Breeder of Pedigree 
Middle White Pigs* Sows, boars and 
Gfits for sale, from £6 6s., bred from 
prize-winners. (Netherby Herd.) 
The Nobsbtiry Herd of Middie White 
Pigs. Prizes won at the leadmg 
shows since 1923 including the female 
Championship and Reserve for Su¬ 
preme, Royw S|how, 1927. Reserve 
for both Champiottships, Royal Show, 
1926. 17 Championships, 12 Reserves 
and S2 First prizes. Mrs. Hayes 
Sadler, Home Court, Home, Horley, 
Surrey. 

Tamworths. 

Berkswbll Herd. Owner, Major 
0. J. H. Wheatley, BerksweU Hall, 
Coventry. Winner at Royal and each 
time shown this year. Boars and 
Gilts for sale. Apply, The Agent. 


POULTRY. 

Borking. 

Major, A. JT. Breeder and exhibitor 
of Champion Bark, Silver Grey and 
White Dorkings, “ England’s best 
fowl.” Prizes at all Shows and ex¬ 
ports to all parts of world. Prices 
moderate. Eggs, Is. 9d.each- Litton, 
Langley, Buom 


PO ULTRY— coniinued* 

Pheasant Fowl 

Jerome, Mrs., Kineton, Warwiok- 
SHiBB. O.E, Pheasant Fowl. Prize- 
winning stock; prolific layers ; fine 
table birds: non-sitters. 

Miscellaneotut. 

HBABNSHAVe, ROGER FlETOHEl^ FOX- 
wnr.T.^ Burton J oyoe, N otts. Breeder 
of pedigree laying V^^3lite Wyandottes, 
Bun Rocks, and White Leghorns, 
Also exhibition Black Rosecomb and 
Scotch Grey Bantams, Birds and 
Eggs for sale. 

Parke, Mrs. 0. E., Millmoob, Stur- 
minster-Marshall, Wimborne, Dor¬ 
set. White Bresse, Cuckoo Leg¬ 
horns, Bufi Wyandottes* Rhode Island 
Reds, Fawn Runner Ducks, Guernsey 
Cattle, Golden Retrievers. Station ; 
Baily Gate. Stock and Eggs for sale. 

P. E. White, The “ Eogelo ” Farms, 
Market Drayton, Salop. Buff 
Rooks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes. Winner of Gold, Silver 
and Bronze Medals in Open Laying 
Competitions. 

GOATS. 

Skidmore, Miss, Abhxey Lbxoh# Box, 
Wilts. British Saenen. Goats, 
Goatlings and Kids for sale. Officially 
recorded by the N.W. Wilts Milk 
Beooxdh^ Society. At stud: Im¬ 
ported Champion Saanen Schnapps 
and Heddon Solan. 

MISOBLLANfBOTTS. 

Mytton, G. H., Chadlington Downs, 
Chipping Norton. Red Poll Cattle, 
Wessex Saddleback Pigs* Kerry Hill 
Sheep, Shire Horses, utility Poultry, 
Angora Rabbits. 

AUCnONEBES. AGENTS, ETC. 

Basingstoke, Reading and Henley- 
on-Thambs. Simmons & Sons, 
Auctioneers, Valuers, Insurance 
Agents. Sales of every description 
conducted in any part of the country. 
Speciality—Farm Stock Sales and 
Valuations, Farms and Estates 
managed. 

Franklin and Gale, Auctioneers, and 
Live Stock Agents, Market Place, 
Wallingford, Berks. Periodical 
sales of Hampshire Down Sheep at 
Oxford and Ilsley Fairs in August. 

Gloucester,—Bruton, Knowles A 
Co., Estate and House Agents, 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, Agrioulturai 
and Timber Valuers, and Valuers for 
Estate Duty. Firm: H. Knowles, 
F.S-L, F.A.I., Referee under the 
Finance (1909^10) Act, 1910? G. N. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


ATTOTIONEERS, ETC.~-conitniwc?. 
Bruton, F.AI.; B., W. Dugdale, 

F.A.I.; F. Peter, F.S.I.; C. W. 
Bruton; B. J. J. Randall, F.S.I., 
F.A.I. 

Hampson Bros., Buxtout, Limited.— 
House Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers, 
etc. Fortnightly Cattle Sales at 
Buxton and Chapel-en-le-Frith, 8, 
Quadrant, Buxton, Telephone 38. 

Hiohdand Cattle, West Highland 
Auction Mart, Oban. The recog¬ 
nised centre for disposal of best class 
of Highland and Cross Highland 
Cattle. Diary of special sales on 
application. Commissions carefully 
executed. Thomas Corson Sc Co, 
(1922), Limited, Live Stock Salesmen, 

Kittow and Son, J., “F.AI.,** Land 
Agents and Atjotionebbs, Lattn- 
oesto3;t, ,Cornwall. Branch Office: 
Call^g^on. Hon. Sees., Launceston 
Agricultural and Fat Stock Societies. 

Lincolnshire Stock Auctioneers and 
Agents. Dickinson and Davy, Agri¬ 
cultural Auctioneers, Valuers, and 
Estate Agents. Specialities; Super- 


AtrCTIONEERS, BTC.—coniinwed. 
vision of Estates, Sales of Properties, 
Lincoln Red Shorthorns and Longwool 
Sheep. Markets and Sales. Offices: 
Louth, Brigg and Grimsby, 

Northallerton Auctions, Limited, 
Cattle Salesmen. Auctioneers, Valuers. 
Cattle Sales every Wednesday. Horse 
Sales monthly. 

Walter, Joseph E., & Son, Agrioul- 
tural Auctioneers, Valuers, etc., Lin¬ 
coln, Homcaatle and Woodhall Spa. 
’Phone; 6 Homoastle, 12, Woodhall 
Spa, 

Ward and Chowbn, F.S.L, F.A.I., 
Tavistock, Okbhampton and Hath- 
ERLEiGH, Devonshire. Established 
over a century. Auctioneers, Sur¬ 
veyors and Land Agents. Valuation 
and Sales of Landed Estates and Col¬ 
lection of Rents. Telephone: Tavis¬ 
tock 41 ; Okehampton 22. 

White & Sons, F.S,1., F.A.L, Auction¬ 
eers, Land and Timber Surveyors, 
Agricultural and Tenant Right Valuers, 
Estate and Tithe Agents, 18, High 
Street, Dorking, and at Kingston and 
Surbiton. Telephone: 86, Dorking. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 

for Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


DIRECTORS: 


Qhalrman 

G. R. W* Adeane, Esq,, 0,B« 
Cosmo Sevan, i&m. 

Hon. GUve Bigham, G.M.O. 
Sir Lewis Coward, K.O, 
Robert B, Dlckliiuion, Esq. 


HON. VIGARY GIBBS. 

Hugh S. Hoare, Esq. 

A. B. Leslle-MdvBIe, Esq. 

O. GecU Whiteley, Esq., K.O* 
Vincent W. Yorke, 

L, P, HovU, Actuary and Secretary, 


Wriit for pariicalafs to 

48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E,G.3. 


To Milk Producers —\ 


_ . 
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